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RALPH ALLEN, Esq. 


Sm, 

The following hook is siuceroly dcsij^ncd to promote tlic cause of virtue, ami 
to expose some of the most t‘vils, us well public as private, which at 

present infest the country ; tUouj?h there is scarce, ns I remember, a single 
stroke of satire aimed at any oiio person throughout the whole. 

The best man is the propert'st patron of siicli an attempt ; this, I l)cliev(V 
Will be readily granted : nor will the public voice, I think, be more divided, 
to whom they shall give that appellation. Should a letter, indeed, be thus 
inscribed, Iktur Optimo^ there are few persons who would think it wanted any 
other direction. 

I will not trojihle you with a preface concerning the work, nor endeavour 
to obviate auy criticisms wliich can be made on it. Tlie good-natured 
reader, if his licart should be here affected, will be inclined to pardon many 
fanljta ior the pleasure he will receive from a tender sensation; and for 
ccadors of a differ<iiit stamp, the more faults they can discover, the more, I am 
convinced, they will be pleased. *’ 

• 

Xor w^ll I assume the fulsome stylo of common dedicators : I have not 
their usual d<^sigtt lU this epistle, nor will I borrow^ their language. Long, 
veryKong^may^it bef^before a most dreadful circumstauce shall make it possible 
foi;anf p^n to draw a just and true^character»/)f yourself, without incurring 
a suspicion of flattery in tho bosoms of "the malignant. This task, therefore, 
^ I shall defer till that day (if I shazfld be so unfortunate as ever to see it) when 
cfeiy good man sha^l pay a tear for tho satisfaction of his curiosity ; a day, 



X DEDICATION, 

wliicb, at present, I believe, tbcrii#^but one good man in tlte world who can 
think of it with unconcern. 

• • 

Accept then, sir, this small token of that love, that gratitude, and that 
respect, with which I shall always esteem it my greatest honour ti) !)(*, sir, 
your most obliged, and most t)bedient liunil)le servant, 

IlENllY FIELDINO- 

IhW-sTIlEET, IkQ. 12, 17ol. 
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HIRTOBY OF AMELIA 


BOOK I. 


■ 1.— Contains the exordium, 8zc. 

Tue various accidents which befel a very worthy couple, after their 
uniting in the state of matritiioiiy, will ho the subject of the follow- 
ing history. 'I’he distresses wliich they waded through were some 
of them so ex(]uisile, and the incidents which j)r(Kluced these st» 
extraordinary, that they seemed to require, not only the utmost 
malice, but the utmost invention which superstition lias ever attri- 
buted to Fortune : though, whether any such being interfered in 
the case, or, indeed, whetlier there be any such being in the uni- 
verse, is a matter w'hich 1 by no means jiresume to dutennino in 
the affirmative. 'Fo speak a bold truth, I am, after much mature 
deliberation, inclined to suspect that the public voice has, in all 
ages, done much injustice to Fortune, and has convicted her of 
many facts in which she had not the least concern. 1 question 
much, whether may not, by natural means, account for the 
success of knaves, the calamities of fools, with all the miseries iu 
which men of sense sometimes involve themselves, by (quitting the 
directions of prudence, and following the blind guidance of a pre- 
dominant passion ; in short, for all the oi'dinary phenomena which 
fire imputed to Fortune, whom, perhaps, men accuse with no less 
absurdity in life, than a bad player complains of ill luck at the 
game of chess. ^ 

B\it if men arc sometimes guilty of laying improper blame on this 
imaginift*y being, they are altogether as apt to make her amends, 
by ascribing to her honours which she as little deserves. To re- 
trieyo th« iFi- consequences of a foolish combict, and, by struggling 
manfuHy with distress to subdue it, is one of tlie noblest efforts of 
'wisdewn ^and virtue. Whoever^ therofo^ve, calls such a man for- 
tunate, is guilty of no less impropriety in speech, than ho would 
be, who should call the statuary or the poet fortunate, who carved 
av Venus, or who wrote an Tlftld. 

Life may as x>i;pperly be called an art as any other : and the great 
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EXOHDIUIML 


incidents in it arc no more to^o considered as more liccidents, than 
the several members of a line statue, or a noble poem. The critics 
in all these are not content with seeing anything to*bo great, with# 
out knowing w)iy and how it came to be so. By examining care- 
fully the several gradations which conduce to bring every model to 
perfection, wo learn truly to know that science in which the model 
is formed : as histories of this kind, therefore, may properly be 
called models of human life ; so, by observing minutely the several 
ineidcuts which tend to the ealastrophe or eiJinpletiou of the whole, 
and the minute causes whence those incidents are producti'd, we 
shall best be instructed in this most useful of all arts, which 1 call 
the Art of Jji^ife. 


Chap. II.— The history sets out— 0i)8orvation8 on the excellency of the English constitu- 
tion, and curious examiuations before a jMstice of peace. 

On the tirst of April, in the year , the watchmen of a certain 

I)arish (1 know iK^t particularly wl^ch), within the liberty of 
Westminster, bi ouglit several persons, who they had aj>prehendod 
the preceding night, before donathau Thrasher, Esq., one of the 
justices of the peace for that liberty. 

But here, reader, before wo f»roceed to the trials of these offenders, 
wo shall, after ouv usual manner, j^remiso some things which it may 
be necessary for thee to know. 

It has been observed, 1 think, ]jy many, as w’ell as the celebrated 
writer of Three Letters, that no human instiUitioii is capable of 
con.summate perfection ; — an observation, wliich, perhaps, that 
writer at least gathered from discovering some defects iii the i)olity 
even of this w^ell-regulated nation. And, indeed, if there should 
be any such defect in a constitution, which my Lord Coke long ago 
told us, — ‘the wisdom of all the wise men in the world, if they had 
all met together at one time, coiild not have equalled,* wliich some 
of our wisest men, who were met together long before, said was too 
good to be altered in any jiarticular ; and which, nev ertheless, has 
]>een mending ever since, by a very great number of the said "wise 
men : — if, 1 say, this constitution should be imperfect, we may be 
allow^cd, I think, to doubt wliether siny such faultless model can bo* 
found among the iustif utiojis of men. 

It will probably be objected, that the small imperfections, wdiich 
I am about to produce, do not lie in the laws themselves,'^ but in 
the ill execution of them ; but, with submission, this appears to 
mo to be no less an al^iurdity, tlian to s/iy of any machino«that jt is 
excellently made, though incapable of iierforniin^ its functions. 
Good laws should executotlhcmselyes in a well-regulated atjitfc ; ' 

least, if the same legislature wliich pnivides the laws docs not pro- 
vide for the execution of them, thev act as Graham would ao, jf 
he should form all tlie parts c»f a clocK in the most exquisite man^ 
ner, yet put them so together that the clock *"ould«uot go. In this 
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case, surely, w» might say that there® ^ras a small defect in the con- 
stitution of the clock, 

^To say the tiuth, Graham would soon see the fault, and would 
easily remedy it : the fault, indeed, could bo no other, than that 
the jjarts were ftnproperly disposed. 

Perhaps, reader, I have another illustration, which will set my 
intention in a still clearer light before y^ou. Figure to yourself, 
then, a family, the master of which should dispose of the several 
economical ofiices in the following manner : viz., should put liis 
butler on the coach-box, his steward behind his coach, his coach- 
man in the butlery, and his footman in the stewardshij), ami in 
the same ridiculous manner should misemploy the talonijs of every 
other servant ; it is easy to see what a figure such a family must 
make in the world. 

As ridiculous as this may seem, I have f>ften considered some of 
the lower ofiices in our civil government to bo disi)osed in this very 
manner. To begin, I think, as low as 1 well can, with the watch- 
men in our metropolis,* who, being to guard our streets by night 
from thieves and robbers, an oflice which at least ,rc(piires strength 
of body, are chosen out of those i)Oor, old, docre 2 )it pef)plo, who arc, 
from their want of bodily strength, rendered incapable of getting a 
livelihood by work. These men, armed only with a pole, which 
some of them are scarce able to lift, are to secure the persons and 
houses of his majesty’s subjects from the attecks of gangs of young, 
bold, stout, desperate, and well-armed villains ; — 

Quse non viribas iBtifi 
Muncra couvenlunt. 

If the poor old fellows should run away from such enemies, no 
5 one I think can wonder, unless it bo that they were able to make 
their escape. 

The higher we proceed aiming our public officers and magistrates, 
the loss defects of this kind will, j>orhaps, be observable. Mr. 
Thrasher, however, the justice before whom the i)risoners abovii- 
mentioned were noAv brought, had some few imi>ei’foctions in his 
magistratical cajjacity. I own, 1 have been sometimes inclined to 
think, that this office of a justice of jieacc rc(juires some knowledge 
of the law, for this simple reason ; because, in every case which 
comes before hi^n, he m to judge and act according to law. Again, 
Jis these laws are contained in a great varjpty of books (the statutes 
which relate to the office of a justice of peace making of themselves 
at leAt two iarge volfirnes in folio, and that part of his jurisdiction 
which is bounded* on the common law being dispersed in above a 
hundred ^olumes), I cannot conceive how this Jcnowloclge should be 
acqiflred. wittiouti reading ; and yet, certain it is, Mr. Thrasher 
never^oad one syllable t)f tlie matter. ^ 

'this, })erha 2 >s, was a defect ; %ut this was not all : for \vher(i 
mcretignorance is to decide a jKnut between two litigants, it will 
' always be an even chance wlSether it decides right or wrong : but 
sorry am I to say^ right was often in a much worse situatioBr!thau 
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this, and wrong has often had^fivo liundrcd to one oit his side before 
tliat magistrate ; who, if he was ignorant of the laws of England, 
Avas yet well versed in the laws of nature, lie perfectly well uiideV' 
stood that fundamental princi))le, so strongly laid down in tlie in- 
stitutes f»f the learned Rochefoucault, by which tne duty of self- 
love is so strongly enforced, and every man is taiiglit to consider 
liiinsolf as the centre of gravity, and to attract all things thither. 
To s]>eak the truth \>lainly, the justice Avas never indillerent in a 
cause, but Avlien he could get nothing <vn either side. 

Such Avas tlie justice, to Avhosc iroim5ud«>us bar Mr. GotobtHl, the 
constable, on the day above-mentioned, brought several delin- 
t|Uouts, Avlip, as Avo have said, had ])een apprehended by the Avatcli 
for divers outrages. 

The hrst who can»e U])on this irial, Avas as bloody a s])ectre as 
ever the imagination of a murderer or a tragic poet conceived. 
This ])of>r wretch was cliarged Avith a }>atteiy i)y a inncli stouter 
man than himself : indeed, the accused person ))(>re about him sfuuo 
evidence that lit', had been in an affray, his clothes being very 
liloody ; but cei taiii open sluices on his own head sufliciently 
showed Avhence all the scarlet strigim had issued, Avhereas the 
accuser had not the least mark or ajjpearanco of any wound. The 
justice asked the defendant Avhat he meant by breaking the king’s 
peace? to Avhich he answered, “ Vp(Ui my shoul I do love the king 
very well, and I have not been after breaking anything of his that 
1 do knoAV ; but upon my shoul this man has brake my bead, and 
my head did brake his stick ; that is all, gra.” He then oUcrcd to 
]>roduce soA’cral Avitnessos against this iiiijn’obahlc accusation ; but 
the justice presently interrupted him, saying, ‘SSirrah, your tiuiguo 
betrays your guilt: you are an Irishman, and that is ahvays sufli- 
cient evidence with me.” 

The second criiuiiial was a poor Avoman, Avht> Avas taken up by 
the Avatch as a street- walker. It Avas alleged against her, that she 
Avas found Avalking the streets after twelve o’clock, and the Avatch- 
man declared he believed her to be fi common atrumpet. She 
pleaded in her defence (as Avas really the truth), that she was a 
servant, and Avas sent by lier mistress, who Avas a little shopkeojier, 
and upon the point of deliverj^ to fetch a midwife ; which she offered 
to prove by se\"eral of the neighbours, if she Avas allowed to send 
f<tr them. The justice asked her why she had not* done it before ? 
to Avhich she answered, slfce had no money, and could got no mes- 
senger. The justice then called her several sc^urrilous names jiaiid, 
ileclaring slie Avas guilty, within the statute r)f street- walking, 
ordered her to BridcAvell for a month. 

A genteel young ifian and Av<»uian Avere then sji forward, apd a 
very grave-hjoking pers<in swore he caught them in a situati<m, 
which Ave cannot as particularly d^jscribe here as he did befoto the 
magistrate, Avho, having received a wink from his clerk, declared 
with much warmth, that the fact was incredible and iinpoi^Bible. 
He presently discharged the accused* j)arties, and was going, Avi th- 
ou t any evidence, to commit the accuser fo» perjvry ; but this- the 
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clerk dissuadcikhini from, saying, h^iiloubted whether a justice of 
peace had any such power. The justice at first differed in opinion ; 
and said, he hfxl seen a man stand in tlie pillory about perjury ; 
nay, he had known a man in jail for it too ; and how came he there, 
if ho was not' committed thither? “Why, that is true, sir,” 
answered the clerk ; “and yet I have been told by a very great 
lawyer, that a man cannot bo committed for perjury before he is 
indicted ; and the reason is, 1 believe, because it is not against the 
peace before the indictment makes it so.” — “Why, that may bo,” 
cries the justice ; “ and, indeed, perjury is but swindalous words, 
iiiid T know a man cannot have a warrant for those, unless you jiub 
for rioting * them into the warrant.” • 

The witness was now about to be discharged, when the lady, 
whom he had accused, declared she would swear the peace against/ 
him; for that he had calle<l her a whore several times, “Oho! 
you will swear the peace, madam, will you ? ” cries the justice : 
“give her the peace, j^resently ; and pray, Mr. Constable, secure 
the piisorier, ikjw wo have him, while a warrant is made to take 
him up.” All wliich was immediately performed, and the poor 
witness, for want of sureties, was sent to prison. 

A young fellow, wdiose name was Booth, was now charged with 
beating the watchman in the execution of his office, and breaking 
his lantern. This was deposed by two witnesses ; atul the shattered 
remains of a broken lantern, which had been long preserved for 
the sake of its testimony, were produced to corroborate the 
evidence. The justice, perceiving the criminal to bo but shabbily 
dressed, was g<»ing to c(»inmit him without asking any farther 
(juestioiis. At length, however, at the earnest request of the 
accused, the worthy magistrate submitted to hear his defence. 
The young man then alleged, as was in reality the case, that, as he 
was walking homo to his lodgings, he saw two men in the street 
cruelly beating a third, upon which he had stopped and endea- 
voured to assist the j)erson who was so unofiually attacked ; that 
the watch camg up during the affray, and took them all four into 
custody ; that they were immodiiitcly carried to the roundhouse, 
where the two original assailants, who appeared to ])e men of 
fortune, found means to make up the matter, and were discharged 
by the constable ; a favour which he himself, having no money 
ill his pocket, was uirtiblu to obtain. He utterly denied having 
assaulted any of the watchmen, and solei^mly declared that lie was 
offered his liberty at the jirice of half -a-crown. 

Though the bare word of an oliender can never bo taken against 
the oath of his accuser ; yet the matter of ^his defence was so 

• Opiis^t^r '.erpi'etf. By the laws of England, abusivo words aro not punishable by 
the magistrate ;; some commissioners of the peace, thi'rofore, when one scold lias applied 
to thei* Itir a warrant against another, from too oa^^r a desin; of doing justice, have 
construed a' little harmless scolding into it not, which is, in law, an outrageous breach 
of tlie peace committed by several persona, by tliree at least ; nor can a leas number l»o 
convicted of it. Under this word rioting, or riottiiig (for 1 have seen it spelt both ways), 
mauy' thousands of old women haveltleen arrested and put to expense, sometimes in 
prison, fur a littie intemperate use of their tongues. This practice began to decrease in 
{he year 1749. • 
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pertinent, and delivered wit^ such an air of trutfe and sincerity, 
that had tlie niagistrale been endued with much sagacity, or had he 
been gifted very moderately Avith another quality, very necessary 
to all who are to administer justice, he Avould have omidoyed some 
labour iii cross-examining the watchmen ; at least,^he would have 
given the defendant the time he desired to send for the other 
])crsons Avho were present at the affray ; neither of which he did. 
Ill short, the magistrate had too great an honour for Truth, to 
suspect that she ever apjiearcd in sordid apjiarel ; nor did hcj ever 
siiJly his sublime notiems of that virtue, by uniting them with the 
mean ideas of poverty and distress. 

'Fhere remained now only one prisoner, and that was the poor 
man himself, in whoso defence the last-mentioned culprit was 
engaged. His trial took but a very short time. A cause of battery 
and broken lantern was instituted against him, and proved in the 
same manner ; norw'ould the justice hoar onewwd in defence : but 
though his patience Avas exluiusted, his bre^itli Avas not ; for against 
this last wretch he jifiured forth a great many volleys of menace 
and abuse. 

The delinquents Avero then fill despatched to ])rison, under a 
guard of Avatclinien ; find the justice and the constable adjourned 
to a neighbouring alehouse to take their morning repast. 


Chap. III. — Containinp; tho insidn of a prifson, 

Mr. Booth (for avc shfill not trouble you with the rest,) Avas no 
sooner amved in the prison, than a number of 3)ersons gathered 
round him, all demanding garnish ; to which Mr. Booth not making 
a ready answer, as indeed he did not understand the A\'ord, some 
Avere going to lay hold of him, Avhen a person of ;q)j>arent dignity 
came up, find insisted that no one should affront the gcntlemap. 
'riiis person, then, who was no hsss than the inast(jr or kce}>er of 
the prison, turning towards Mr. Booth, ficipiainted him, tliat it was 
the custom of the idace for every prisoner, npfui his hn-t arrival 
there, to give something to the former piis<niers to make them 
drink. This, he sjiid, w^as Avhat they called garnish ; and concluded 
w ith advising his iieAv customer ti» draw his jiurse upon the present 
occfisioii. Mr. Bof)th answered, that he Avouftl very readily comply 
with this laudable custoiu, was it in his })ower ; but that jn reality 
ho had not a shilling in his pocket, and what w^*is worse, he had not 
a shilling in the world. “Oho! if that bo the cascy^ dties^the 
keeper, “ it is aiK»ther matter, find I hfive nothing to say.*' .Upon 
Avhich, he immediately departed, And left jjoor Booth to the mei^y 
of his companions, who, Avithout loss of time, applied themselves 
to uncasing, as tliey termed it, and with such clextcrity, tluit hia^*, 
coat was not only Rtripi)ed off, but out of sight in a minute. 
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Mr. Booth was too weak to and too wise to complain of 

this usage. As soon, therefore, as no was at liberty, and declared 
free of the place, he summoned his x>hilosophy, of which ho had no 
inconsiderable share, to his assistance, and resolved to make him- 
self as easy as^)ossible under his jiresent circumstances. 

Could his own thoughts indeed have suliered him for a moment 
to forgot wliere lio was, the disj)ositions of the other prisoners 
might have iiuliu td Inni to believe that he had been in a happier 
l)lace ; for nnirh lliu greater part of his fellow-sutferers, instead of 
wailing ami repining at tlieir conditions, were laughing, sing- 
ing, and diverting themselves with various kinds of sx)orts and 
gambols. 

The first X)erson who accosted him was called blear-^ed Moll, a 
woman of no* very comely a[»i»earance. Her eye (for she had Init 
one), whence she derived her nickname, was such as that nick- 
name besi)oke : besides which, it had two remarkable qualities ; 
for, first, as if Nature had been careful to })rovide for her own 
defect, it constantly l(S)ked towards her blind side ; and, secondly, 
the ball consisted almost entirely of white, or rather of yellow, 
with a little grey sj>ot in the corner, so small that it was scarce 
discernible. Nose she had *110116; for Venus, envious X)erha])s at 
her former charms, had carried off the gristly iiart ; and some 
earthly damsel, perhaps, from the same envy, had levelled the bone 
with the rest of her face : indeed, it was fjir beneath the bones of 
lior cheeks, which rose proiwrtionally higher than is usual. About 
half a dozen ebony teeth fortified that large and long canal which 
nature had cut from car to car, at the bottom of which was a chin 
))rex)ostcrously short, nature having turned ux) tlie bottom, instead 
of suffering it to grow to its due length. 

Her body was well adax^tod to her face ; she measured full as 
mubh round tluj middle as from head to foot ; for, besides the 
extreme l)roadth of her back, her vast breasts had long since for- 
saken their native homo, and had settled themselves a little below 
the girdle. 

I wish cerfain actresses on the sbige, when they are to x)erform 
characters of no amiable cast, would study to dress themselves with 
the proxu'ioty with which blear-eyed Moll was now arrayed. P’or 
the sake of our scxucamish reader, we shall not descend to particu- 
Jars : let it suljice to^say, nothing more ragged or more dirty Wiis 
ever em]>tied out of the ri>undhou 8 e at St. Giles’s. 

We have taken the more x>ain 3 ti> ddfecribe tliis i)er 8 on, for two 
remarkable, reasons ? the one is, that this unlovely creature was 
taken in the fact with a very pretty young fellow ; the other, 
which iS more productive of moral lesson, is tWit, however -wretched 
her fortu’iie may ai)X)ear to the reader, she was one of the merriest 
l)erspns in the wht»le prison. 

• . Blear-eyed Moll then ciuiio tix^ to IVfr. Booth with a smile, or 
rather grin on her countenance, and asked him for a dram of gin ; 
and, when Booth assured h^ that ho had not a X'enny t>f money, 
she rexdicd, “ I thougljb by your look you had been a clever fellow, 
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and upon tlio snafiling least; but I find* you are some 

sneaking budge t rascal. She tlieii launched fortli a volley of 
dreadful oaths, interlarded with some language no#> proper to bo 
repeated here, and was going to lay hold on poor Booth, when a tall 
Xirisoncr, avIkj had been very earnestly eyeing Bo(>th*for some time, 
came u}), and, taking her by the shoulder, flung her off at some 
distance, cursing her for a b — h, and bidding her let the gentloiiiaii 
alone. 

This person was not hiiuself of the most inviting a.sxie(;t : he was 
long'Visagctl, and jiale, with a red board of above a fortnight’s 
growth. He was attired in a brownish black coat, which would 
have showed more holes than it did, had not the linen, which 
ax^Xieared through it, been entirely of the same colour with the 
cloth. 

This gentleman, whose name W’as Robinson, addressed himself 
very civilly to Mr. Booth, and told him he was sony to see one of 
his appearance in that place : “ For, as to j^ur being without your 
coat, sir,” says he, “I can easily account for that; and, indeed, 
<lress is the least part which distinguishes a geiiUeman : ” at wdiioh 
words he cast a signili<;ani look on ^his own coat, as if he desired 
tliey should bo a])plied to himself. He tlien i)rocecded in the 
following manner : — 

“1 x)erceive, sir, you are but just arrived in this dismal place, 
which is, indeed, rendered more detestable by the wretches who 
inhabit it, than by any other circumstances ; but, even these a wise 
man will socm bring himself to boar with indifierence : for what is, 
is ; and what must be, must be. The knowledge of this, which, 
siinjde as it ax»pears, is, in truth, the lieight of all j)hilosoj)hy, 
renders a wise man superior to every evil which can befal him. I 
}io]je, sir, n(» very dreadful accident is the cause of your coiping 
hitlier ; but wdiatever it w'as, you may be assured it o<mld not be 
otherwise, for all things hapjien by an inevitable fatality ; and a 
man can no more resist the imx)ulse of fate, than a wheelbarrow 
can the force of its driver.” ^ 

Besides the obligation wdiich Mr, Robinson had conferred on Mr. 
Booth, in delivering him from the insults of blear-eyed Moll, there 
was something in the manner of Robinson, which, notwithstanding 
the meanness of his dress, seemed to distinguish him from the 
crowd of "wretclics who swarmed in those regions i and, above all, 
the sentiments whicli lic^ had just declared very nearly coincided 
Tvith tliose of Mr. Booili. This gentleman was what they pill a 
freethinker ; that is to say, a deist, or, porhai)s, an ‘atlieist : for 
though he did not absolutely deny the existence of a Goji, yet ho 
entirely denied his frovidence ; a doctrine which, * if it is^ot down- 
right atheism, has a direct tendency towards it ; dnd, * as Dr. 
Clarke obser\^eB, may soop be driven into it. And as to Mi*. Booth, 
though he w'as in his heart an extreme well-wisher to religion (for' 
he was an honest man), yet Ins notions of it were very slight and 

f* 

* A cant term for robbery un the highway. 

t Another cant term for piUerlng.i , 
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uncertain. T# say the truth, he w&*iii the wavering condition so 
finely described by Claudiaii : — 

-labcfacta cadebat 

^ Jleligio, causrrquo viani non Bponte sequebar 
Alt(ii‘i\is« vacuo ipii currorc Bernina mutu 
Aibruiat, mognumquc novas per inane fli^uras 
Fortuna, nun arte, rcK*; quae iminina bguhu 
A mbiguu, vd nulla putat, vd nescia nostrl. 

This way of tluiiking, or rather of doubting, lie had cf)nlractod 
from the same reasons which Claudian assigns, and wliicli ‘had 
induced IJrutus, in his latter days, to doubt the existence of that 
virtue which he had all liis life cultivated. In short, »poor Booth 
imagined, that a larger share of misfortunes had fallen to liis lot 
than he had merited ; and this led him, who, though a good 
classical scholar, was not deeply learned in religious matters, into 
a disadvantageous opinion of Providence. A dangerous way of 
reasoning, in which oii^ conclusions are not only too hasty, from an 
imperfect view of things, hut we are likewise liable to much error 
from partiality to ourselves, viewing our virtues and vices as 
through a i)erspective, in wjjicli we turn the glass always to oiir 
own advantage, so as to diminish the one, and as greatly to magnify 
the other. 

From the above reasons, it can be no w^mder that Mr. Booth did 
not decline the ac(|iiaintanco of this person, in a place w'liich could 
not promise to afford Jiim any better, lie answered him, there- 
fore, with groat courtesy, as, indeed, ho w'as of a very good aiul 
gentle disposition ; and, after ex])ressiug a civil surprise at meeting 
him there, declared himself to be of the same opinion with regard 
to tlio necessity of human actimis ; adding, liowover, that ho did 
not believe men were under any blind impulse or direction of 
fate ; but that every man acted merely from the force of that passion 
which was uppermost in his mind, and could dt) no otherwise. 

A discourse now ensued botw'ceii the two gentlemen, on tlui 
necessity arisiim from the im])ulse of fate, and tlio necessity arising 
from the impulse of j)assion, wliich, as it will make a pretty pani- 
phlot of itself, we shall reserve for some future opp(»rtiiuity. When 
this was ended, they set forward to survey the jail, and the ]>risoneivs, 
with the several cases of whom Mr. Hobinson, who had been some 
time under confbiement, undertook to make Mr. Booth acciuainted. 


• CriAP. ?y.— Disclosing farther secrets of the paKon-hoiise. 

Thr firgffc persons whom they passed by wore three men in fetters, 
who were enjoying themselves very merely over a bottle of wine 
and a pipe of tobi^co. These, Mr. Hobinson informed his friend, 
were, three street-robbers, and were all certain of being hanged the 
ensuing sessions : “so inconsicfbrablo an object,” said he, “is misery 
to light minds, wl^eii it n at any distance.” 
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A lifctlo farther they behei'd a man prostrate on the | 2 froimd> 
whose heavy groans and frantic actions plainly indicated the high- 
est disorder of mind. This person was, it seems, aommitted for a 
small felony ; an<l his wife, who tluni lay-in, upon hearing the 
news, had thrown herself from a window two pairs %3f stairs high, 
by wliich means he had, in all jn’chability, lost both her and his 
eliild. 

A very i)rctty girl then advanced towards them, whoso beauty 
Mr. Booth could not help admiring the moment he saw her ; de- 
claring, at the same tinu', he thfmght she had great innocence in 
her countenance, llobinson sjiid she was committed thither as an 
idle and dii^ordei’ly person, and a common street- walker. As she 
passed by Mr. Booth, she discharged a volley of words, every one 
of which was too indecent to be rei)cated. 

They iu)w beheld a little creature sitting by herself in a corner, 
and crying bitterly. This girl, Mr. Robinson said, was committed, 
because her father-in-law, who w^as in the^. grenadier guards, had 
sworn that he was afraid of his life, or of some bodily liarm w^hich 
she would do him, and she could get no securities for keeping the 
peace; for which reason, .Justice Thpisher had cominitted her to 
prison. 

A great noise now arose, occasioned by the prisoners .all flocking 
to see a fellow whipjied for petty larceny, t(> which he was con- 
demned by the court of (piarter sessions ; but this soon ended in 
the disappointment of the si)ectjitors, for the fellow, after being 
stripped, having advanced another sixpence, w^as discharged un- 
touched. 

This was immediately followed by another bustle. Blear-eyed 
M<»11, and several of her coinpanioiis, having got possession of a 
man wIkj was c<jiinnitted for certain odious j^ractices, were giving 
him various kinds of discipline, and would j>robably liavo jmt an 
end to him, had he iKjt been rescued out of their hands by authority. 

When this bustle was a little allayed, Mr. Booth took notice of 
a young woman in rags sitting on the ground, and supporting the 
head of an old man in her lap, who appeared to he giving uj) 
the ghost. These, Mr. Robinson informed him, were father and 
daughter; that the latter was committed for stealing a loaf, in 
order to sui)port the forjiier ; and the former for I’cceiving it, know- 
ing it to be stolen. * 

A w^ell-dressed man then walked surlily by them, whom Mr. 
Robinson reported to have lieen committicd on an indictment b)und 
against him for a most horrid ])erjiiry ; “but,^‘ says he, ’“we expect 
him to be bailed to-day.’’ — “Good Heaven!” cries I3oofh, “can 
such villains liiid ball, find is no person cliaritable enough to bail 
that j)uor father and daughter?” — “O sir,” aiisw’crecl IbSbiiison, 
“the olience of the daughter, being felony, is held not to be bailable 
in law, whereas perjury is a misdemeanour «mly ; and ''thereftfl’O 
])crs(>ns who are even indicted for it, are, nevertheless, capabjo of 
being bailed. Nay, <jf jill })erjunes^ that of which this man is 
indicted is the worst ; for it was with the iatentiqn of taking away 
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the life of an innocent person by fPmii of law. As to perjuries in 
civil matters, they are not so very criminaL” — “ They arc not,’* said 
Booth : “and ^ct tiven these arc a most tlaj^itious olfeiice, and worthy 
the highest punishment. ” — “ Surely they ouglit to be distinguished,” 
answered Robinson, “ from the others ; for what is taking away a 
little property from a man, compared to taking away his life and 
his reiiutation, and ruining his family into the bargain V I hojie 
tliere can be no comparison in the crimes, and I think there ought 
tt) be none in the punishment. However, at present, the punish- 
ment of all perjury is only pillory, and transportation hn* seven 
years ; and as it is a traversable and liailable otteiice, methods are 
often found to escape any j)unishment at all.** * • 

Ikjofch cxjiressed great astonishment at this, when his attention w^as 
suddenly diverted by the most miserable object he had yet seen. 
This was a wretch almost naked, and who bore on his countenance, 
jiuiied to an appearance (►f honesty, the marks of jiovcrty, hunger, 
and disease : he had, ntoreover, a w<joden log, and two or three scars 
on his forehead. “The case of this poor man is, indeed, unhappy 
enough,** said Robinson : “lie has served his country, lost his limb, 
and received several woiindc at the siege of Gibraltar. When lus 
was discharged from the hospital abroad, he came over to got into 
that of Chelsea, but coultl not immediately, as none of liis ofheers 
were then in England, lii the meantime he was one day a])i)ro- 
bended and committed hither on susiucion of stealing three herrings 
from a fishmonger. He was tried several months ago for this 
ofience, and acquitted ; indeed, his innocence manifestly appeared 
at the trial ; but be was brought back again for his fees, and hero 
he has lain over since.” 

Booth ox})ressed great horror at this account, and declared if ho 
had only so much money in his pocket, ho would pay his fees for 
him ; but added, that he was not x>ossessed of a single farthing in 
the world. 

Robinson hesitated a moment, and then said, with a smile, “1 
am going to make you, sir, a very odd j)rox>osal after your last 
declaration ; hut what say you to a game of cards V it w ill servcj 
to pass a tedious hour, and may divert your thoughts from more 
unpleasant sx>eculations. *’ 

I do not imagine Booth wcjuld have agreed to this ; for though 
feonic love of gffiniiig fiad been formerly amongst his faults, yet he 
was not so egregitmsly addicted to that #v'ice, as be teinjited by 
the shabby idight o^ Robinson, wdio had, if 1 may so exx»rcss my- 
self, no charms for a gamester. If lie had, however, any such in- 
clinations, he had no opportunity to follow them ; for before ho 
could imvke any answer to Robinson *s prox>osi?l, a straiiping wench 
came up to Booth, and taking hold of his arm, asked him to walk 
aside* wdtjh her, saying, “ What, are you •uch a fresli cull, that you 
do not know tliis fellow ? why, he is a gambler, and committed for 

ny rpmoviiiR the fndictment by vrHiorari into tbo Kind's Bench, tlio trial is bo lonp 
postponed, and the i-osrs are so highly increaBod, that prosecutors are olten tired out, and 
@9mcriiic«.pacituted from pursufhg. y\rbwm sapkntU 
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cheatiiij 4 at play ; there is iv>f such a pickpocket the whole 
quod. ” * 

A scene of altercation now ensued between Robinson and the 
lady, which ended in a bout at listicuffs, in wliicli the lady was 
greatly superior to the philosoidicr. * 

While tJie two combatants were engaged, a grave-looking man, 
rather better dressed than the majority of the conipaiiy, came up 
to Mr. Rooth, and, taking him aside, said, “I am sorry, sir, to 
see a gentleman, as you a])pear to be, in such intimacy with that 
rascal, who makes no scruple of disowning all nwealed religion : as 
for crimes, tht'y are human errors, and signify but little ; nay, 
pcihaps, thorworse a man is by nature, the more room there is for 
grace. The Spirit is active, and loves best to inhabit those minds 
where it may meet witli the most work. VV^hatever your crime be, 
therefore, 1 would not have you despair, but ratlier rejoice at it ; 
for perliaj)s it may be the means of your being called.” He ran on 
for a considerable time with this cant, withouh waiting for an answer, 
and ended in declaring himself a Methodist. 

Just as the Methodist had finished his discourse, a beautiful young 
woman was iishercid into the jail : she j'^as genteel sind well-dressecl, 
and <lid not in the least resemble thoso females whom Mr. Booth 
had hitherto seen. The constable had no sooner delivered her at 
the gate, than she asked, with a commandiug voice, for the keeper ; 
and, when he arrived, she said to him, “ Well, sir, whither am I to 
bo conducted ? 1 hope I am not to take uj) my lodgings with these 
creatures.” The keex^er answered, with a kind of surly respect, 
V Madam, we havero(»tns for those that can alibrd to ]){iy for them.” 
At these w()rds she jiidled a handsome purse frt>m her ])ocket, in 
which many guineas chinked, saying, with an air of indignation, 
that she was not eoino thither cm acef»unt of x>overty. The keeper 
no sooner viewed the purse, than his features became all softened 
in an instant ; and, with all the courtesy of which lie was master, 
he desired t he lady to walk with him, assuring her that she should 
have the best apartment in his house. 

Mr. Booth was now left alone ; for the Methodist had forsaken 
him, having, as the jihrase of the sect is, searched him to the 
bottom : in fact, lie had thoroughly examined every one of Mr. 
Booth’s x>ockets ; from which he had conveyed away a i#enknife 
and an iron snuff-box, these being all the moveables which were to 
be found. r* 

Boot h was standing near the gate of the prison when the y^ung 
lady aliovo mentioned was introduced into the yard : ho viewed her 
features very attentively, and was persuaded that he knew her : 
she was, indeed, so rtjmarkably handsome, that it was hardly pos- 
sible for any one who had ever seen her to forget her. He inquired 
of one of the uiider-kee]»'‘jrs if the name of the prisoner* lately 
arrived was not Matthews ; to which he was answered, ‘that heV 
name was not Matthews, but Vincent, and that she was committed 
^for murder. ' 


A cant word fur u prlttuii.v 
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The latter piirt of this informati®*^ made Mr. Booth suBi>ect his 
memory more than the former : for it was very iiossible that she 
might have chojiged her name ; but he hardly thought she could so 
far have changed her nature as to be guilty of a crime so very in- 
coiigruf>us witli her former gentle manners ; for Miss Matthews had 
both the birth and education of a gentle woman. He concluded, 
therefore, that he was certainly mistaken, and rested satislicd, 
without any farther iiK^uiry. 


Chap. V.— Contalninp; certain adventures which bcfel Mr. Uootli in ftic prison. 

The remainder of the day Mr. Booth spent in melancholy contem- 
jdatioii on his present crnidition. Ho was destitute of the common 
necessaries of life, and consecpiently unable to subsist where he 
W'as ; nor was there a single j>erson hi town to whom he could, with 
any roasonalde hope, a])ply for his delivery. Grief for some time 
]»anished the thoughts of food from his mind : but in the morning 
nature began to grow iinensy for the want of her usual nourishment, 
f<ir ho had not catena morsel during the last forty hours. A penny 
h)af, which is, it seems, the ordinary allowance to tlie i>risoiiers in 
Bridewell, was now delivered him ; and wliile lie was eating this, 
a man brought him a little jiacket, sealed uji, inf«)rmiiig him that it 
came by a messenger, who said it required no answer. 

Mr. Booth now opened his packet, and, after unfolding several 
jnecos of blank paper successively, at last discovered a guinea, 
wrapped with great, cire in the iiinennosb paper. He was vastly 
sur])rLsed at this sight, as he had few, if any friends, from whom 
he could expect such a favemr, slight as it was ; and not one of his 
friends, as he was apprised, knew of his conliiiemont. As there 
was no direction to the jiacket, nor a Wi>rd of writing contained iu 
it, he began to susjieot that it was delivered to the wrong ])ers()n ; 
and, being oii^ of the most untainted honesty, he found out the man 
who gave it to him, and again examined him coneerning the person 
who brought it, and the message delivered with it. The man 
assured Booth that he had made no mistake ; saying, “ If your nanio 
is Booth, sir, 1 am positive you are the gentleman to whom the 
parcel 1 gave yt)U bcldiigs.” 

The most scrupulous honesty w'ould, I'^rhaps, in such a situation, 
have been well enough satisfied in lindiiig no owner for the guinea ; 
eg[)ecially when proclamation had been made in the prison, that 
Mr. Bo»'th had received a packet without aiw direction, to which 
if any parson had any claim, and would discover the contents, he 
was ready to deliver it to such claimant. No such claimant being 
fouinl (1 mean none who knew the coiitaiits ; for many swtire they 
expected just such a packet, and believed it to be their proxicrty), 
Mr Booth very calmly resolved to ap])ly the money to his own use. 

The first thing, after redefhption of the coat, which Mr. Booth, ^ 
hungry as ho w^is, thf^ught of, was to supifiy himself with snutf, * 
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which he had long, to his gTJcUfc sorrow, been withoxit. On this 
occasion, ho })reseiit]y missed that iron box which the Methodist 
had so dexterously conveyed out of his pocket, as we iiicutioiied in 
the last chaj)tor. , 

He no sooner missed this box, than he immediately suspected that 
the gambler was the ])erson Avho had stolen it ; nay, so well was he 
assured of this man’s guilt, that it may, perhaps, be improj)er to 
say he barely suspected it. Though Mr. Booth w'as, as we have 
hinted, a man of a veiy sweet disposition, yet w\as he rather over 
Avariii. Having, therefore, no doubt concerning the person of the 
thief, ho eagerly sought him out, and very bluntly charged him 
wilb the fact. 

Tlic gambler, wdiom T think w'C should now call the philosopher, 
received this charge without the least visible emotion cither of 
mind or muscle. After a short pause of a few^ moments, he 
answ'cred, with great solemnity, as follow’^s : “Young man, I am 
entirely unconcerned at your groundless suspicion. He that cen- 
sures a stranger, as 1 am to y<m, without any cause, makes a w'orso 
compliment to himself than to the stranger. You know' yourself, 
friend ; you know not me. It is true, adecd, you heard me accused 
of being a cheat and a gamester ; hut who is my accuser? Look at 
my apparel, friend ; do thieves and gamesters w^ear such clothes as 
these ? play is my folly, not my vice ; it is my impulse, and I have 
been a martyr to it. Would a gamester have asked another to pLiy 
wdien lie could have lost eighteen-pence tand w’^on nothing ? How- 
ever, if you are not satisfied, you may search my pockets ; the out- 
side of all but one will serve your turn, and in that one there is the 
eighteen-pence I told you of.*’ He then turne<l up his clothes, and 
his ])ockets entirely resembled the pitchers of the J^elides. 

Booth w^as a little staggered at this defence. He said the real 
value of the iron box w as too inconsiderable to mention ; but thfit 
he had a capricious value for it, for the sake of the ])erson who gave 
it him : “ for though it is not,” said he, “worth sixpence, 1 would 
willingly give a crown to any one wdio would bring it tne again.” 

Robinson answered, “ If that be the case, you have nothing more 
to do but to signify your intention in the. i^rison ; and I am well 
convinced you will not be long without regaining the possession of 
your snuff-box.” ^ 

This advice was immediately followed, and witti success, tlio' 
Methodist presently producing the box, wdiich, ho said, ho had 
found, and should have returned it before, had he know'ii the person 
to whom it belonged ; adding, with uplifted eyes, that* the Spirit 
would not suffer him knowingly to detain the goods of another, 
liowcver inconsiderable the value was. “Why so, frie,n*i?,” said 
Robinson : “ have I not hoard you often say, the wickeder any man 
was, the better, provided he was what you call a believer ? ”, — “‘You 
mistake me,” cries Cooper (for that was the name of the Methodist) : 
“ no man can bo wicked after he is popessed by the Spirit. There 
is a wide difference between the days of sin and the days of grace. 

I have been a sinner myself.”— “1 believe Uiec,”« cries Robinson, 
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with a sneer. • “I care not,” answ^Adthc other, what an ath(3ist 
believes. I supi)ose you would insinuate that I stole the snuff-box ; 
but I value not your malice : the Lord knows my innocence.” Ho 
then walked with the reward ; and Booth, returning to Robinson, 
very earnestly asked pardon for his groundless susjucion ; which 
the other, without any hesitation, accorded him, saying, *‘You 
never accused me, sir ; you suspected some gambler, with whose 
character J have no concern. 1 should be angry with a friend or 
acquaintance who should give a hasty credit to any allegatimi 
against me ; but 1 have no reason to be oilendod with you for believing 
Vfhtix, the woman, and the rascal who is just gone, and who is com- 
mitted here for a ])ickpocket (which you did not pefliaps know), 
told you to my disadvantage : and, if you thought me to be a 
gambler, you had just reason to suspect any ill of me ; for 1 myself 
am confined here by the perjury of one of those villains, who, having 
cheated me of my money at play, and hearing that 1 intended to 
aj^ldy to a magistrate^ against him, himself began the attack, and 
obtained a warrant against me of Justice Thrasher, who, without 
nearing one speech in my defence, committed me to tin’s place.” 

Booth testified great cor# passion at this account ; and, having 
invited Robinson to dinner, they si)ent that day together. In the 
afternoon Booth iiidulg(Hl his friend with a game of cards, at first 
for halfpence, and afterw^ards for shillings ; w’hon Fortune so 
favoured Robinson, that ho did not leave the other a single shilling 
in his ])ocket. 

A surprising run of luck in a ganuistcr is often mistaken for 
somewhat else, by persons who arc not over-zealous believers in the 
divinity of Fortune, 1 have known a stranger at Bath, Avho has 
hapjiened fortunately (T might almost say unfortunately) to have 
four by honours in his hand almost every time ho dealt, for a whole 
evening, shunned universally by the whole conifiany the next day : 
and certain it is, that Mr. Booth, thoiigli of a temper very little 
inclined to suspicion, began to waver in his opinion, wdiether the 
character givcwi by Mr. Robinson of himself, or that which the others 
gave of him, %vas the truer. 

Ill the morning, hunger paid him a second visit, and found him 
again in the same situation as before : after some deliberation, 
ihertJore, ho resolved^to ask Robinson to lend him a shilling or two 
of that money Vluch was lately his own ; and this exjieriment, he 
thought, would confirm him cither in a or evil opinion of that 
gentleman. « 

To this demand Robinson answered, wdth great alacrity, that ho 
should ’^ery gladly have complied, had not Fortune played one of 
her ja4e tricks with him ; for, since my winning of you,” said he, 
“ I have been stripped not only of your money, but my owm.” Ho 
was §oing to harangue farther, but Boufli, with great indignation, 
turned from him. 

This jioor gentleman had jery little time to reflect on his own 
misery, or the rascality, as it appeared to him, of the other, wlien 
the* same person* who Had the day before delivered liiin the guinea 
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from the unknown hand again- Ji3costod him, and toM him a lady 
in the house (so lie oxi)ressod himself) desired the pleasure of his 
company. • 

Mr. Booth immediately obeyed the message, and was conducted 
int(i a room in the prison, where ho was i)i’osently convinced that 
Mrs. Vincent w\as no other than his old acquaintance, Miss Matthews. 


CiTAi*. VL- ContaininR tho rxtraordiiiary behaviour of Miss MattliowR,on her meeting wjtli 
; and some endeavonrs 1o prove, by reaHou and uuMionty, that it is possild** for a 
'woman to uppetr to he wliat slip rival iy' is not. 

Ekikt or nine years liad i).'iss(m 1 since any interview between Mr. 
Booth and Miss Mattlicws ; and their meeting now' in so extraordi- 
nary a place affected both of them with an equal snrjirisc. 

After some immaterial ceremonies, the lady y cfjuiiiiited Mr. Booth, 
that having heard there was a person in the prison who knew her 
by the name of Matthews, she had great curiosity to in(]uire w'ho 
he was, wdiereupon he hfid been sliovvji to her from the window 
of the hous(i ; tljat shci immediately recollected liim, iind being 
informed of Ins distressful situatiem, for which she expressed great 
cvnicorn, she had sent him that guinea w’hich lie had received the 
day liefore ; and then proceeded to excuse herself for not having 
desired to see him at tliat time, when she was under tlie greatest 
disorder and hurry of sfiirits. 

Booth made many handsome acknowledgments of her favour ; 
and added, that he very little wondered at the disorder of her 
spirits, concluding, that ho was heartily concerned at sijeing her 

there ; “but I hope, madam ” said he. 

Here he hesitated ; iqion which, bursting into an agony of tears, 
she cried out, “O captain! captain I many cxtraordiiiaiy things 
have jiassed since last I saw you. () gracious Heaven ! did 1 ever 
expect that this would be the next place of our lueetin^g ? ” 

She then Hung herself into her chair, where slie gave a loose to 
her ]iassion, wdiilst he, in the most affectionate and tender manner, 
endeavoured to soothe and comfort her ; but jiassion itself did, pro- 
bably, more for its own relief than all his friendly consolations. 
Having vented this in a large flood of tears, she bccfHTie ])renty well 
composed ; but Booth uiilnippily mentioning her father, she again 
rehqised into an agony, and cried out, “ Why, wdiy will you rqjicat 
the name of that dear man ? T have disgraced* him, Mr: Booth ; I 
am unworthy the name of his daughter. ’’ Here iiassion again 
stopped her words, at!d discharged itself in teal’s. * 

After this second vent of sorrow or shame, or, if the deader 
pleases, of rage, she once njiore recovered from her agcniies : ’t(» say 
the truth, these are, 1 Tielieve, as critical discharges of ifaturo as 
any of those which are so called by the j)hyBicians ; and do n^ore 
effectually relieve the mind, than a^y remedies with which tho 
whole materia medica of philosophy can siqqjy it. ^ 
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When Mrs^ Vincent had recovei^qjl her faculties, she perceived 
Booth standing silent, with a mixture of concern and astonishment 
in his countenance ; then, addressing herself t<} him with an air of 
most bewitching softness, of which she was a perfect mistress, she 
said, “I do itot wonder at your amazement, Captain Booth, nor, 
indeed, .at the concern which you so pL-iinly discover for mo ; for I 
well know the goodness of your nature : but, O, Mr. Booth ! believe 
me, when you know Avhat has happened since our last meeting, your 
concern will be raised, however your astonishment may cease. () 
sir, you are a stranger to the cause of my sorrows.” 

“ 1 hope 1 am, madam,” answered ho, “for 1 cannot believe wh.at 

r have heard in the prison : surely murder ” At which words, 

she started fi:om her chair, repeating, “Murder ! O, it is music in 
my ears ! You have heard, then, the cause of my commitment, my 
glory, my delight, my reparation ! Yes, my old friend, this is the 
hand, this is the arm, that drove the penknife to his heart. Un- 
kind fortune, that nf4 one drop of his blood re.ached my hand ! 
Indeed, sir, 1 w’(jnld never have washed it from it. But, though 1 
have not the happiness to see it on my hand, I have the glorious 
satisfaction of remembering^I saw it run in rivers on the floor ; I 
saw it forsake his cheeks ; T saw him fall a martyr to my revenge. 
And is the killing a villain to be called murder 'i Perha[)s the law 
calls it so. Let it call it what it will, or punisli mo as it pleases. 
Punish me ! — no, no — that is not in the power of man — not of that 
monster man, Mr, Hootli. I am undone, am revenged, and have now 
no more business for life: let them take it from me when they will.” 

Our poor gentleman turned pale with liorror at this speech, and 
the ejaculation of “ (fOod heavens ! what do 1 hear ?” burst spon- 
taneously from his lips : nor can W’O wonder at this, though he was 
the bravest of men ; for her voice, her looks, her gestures w^ere pro- 
perly ailapted to the sentiments she expressed. Kuch indeed was 
her image, that neither could Shakspearo describe, nor Hogarth 
paint, nor Clive act, a fury in higher })erfection. 

“ What do you hear ? ” reitemted she : “you hear the resentment 
of the most injured of women. You have hoard, you say, of the 
murder ; but do you know the cause, Mr. Booth ? have you, since 
your return to England, visited that country where we formerly 
knew one another ? tell me, do you know my wretched story ? tell 
inc that, my friend.” * 

Booth hesitated for an answer : itideod, ho had heard some im- 
perfect stories, not ri^uch to her advantage. She waited not till he 
had formed* a speech, but cried, “ Whatever you may have heard, 
you cannot be .acquainted with all the strange accidents which have 
occasioned your 'seeing mo in a place which,* at our last pjirting, 
was BO* unlikely that I should ever have been found in ; nor can 
you Jehow the cause of all that 1 have •uttered, and which, I am 
* convinced, you never expected to have heard from my mouth. If 
theE^o circumstances raise your curiosity, 1 will satisfy it. ” 

He answorod, thfit curiosity was too mean a word to express Jiis 
ardent desire of .knowing her story : upon which, with very little 
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previous ceremony, slio bcgamfll) relate what is writt^ui in tlie fol- 
lowing chapter. 

But, before we put an end to this, it may be necessary to wliisper 
a word nr two to tlio critics, who have, i)crhaps, be^un to exj)i'ess 
no less astoiiishiuent than IVlr. I>ooth, that a lady, in whom we had 
remarked most extraordinary power of displaying softness, 
should, the very next moment after the words were out of her 
mouth, express sentiments becoming the lips of a Delilah, Jezebtd, 
Medea, Semiramis, Parysatis, Tamupiil, Ijivilla, Messalina, Agrip- 
jiiiia, Briiniehilde, Elfrida, Lady Maobetli, Joan of ^Naples, Christina 
of Sweden, Katharine Hays, Sarah Malcolm, Con. Phili})s,* or any 
other heroiiRi of the tender sex, wdiich history, sacred or profane, 
arnnent or modern, false or true, has recorded. 

We desh*e such critics to remember, that it is Hie same English 
climate, in which, on the lovely tenth of June, under a serene sky, 
the amorous Jacobite, kissing the odoriferous zejiliyr's brcatli, 
gathers a nosegay of white roses to deck the^vliifer breast of Celia ; 
and in wdiich, on the eleventh of June, the vc'ry next day, the 
boisterous Boreas, r<»us(id by the hollow thunder, rushers horribly 
thnmgh the air, and, driving the w'el# tempest before him, levels 
the ho])e of the luisbandman with the earth — dreadful reiiicmhranco 
of the consc(jiiences of the revolution ! 

Again, let it bo remembered that it is the self-same Celia, all 
tender, soft, and delicate, who, witli a voice, tlie swectiujss of 
W'hich the Syrens might envy, 'warbles the harmonious song in 
])raise of the y^oung adventurer ; and again, the next day, or ]»or- 
liaps the next hour, with fiery eyes, wTinkh‘d brows, and foaming 
li])s, roars fortli treason and nonsense in a political argument w'ith 
sijiiie fair one of a different principle. 

Or, if the critic be a Whig, and consc(picntly dislikes such kind 
of similes, as being too favourable to Jacobitisin, let him be con- 
tented with the following sioiy ; — 

T hapi)ened in my youth to sit behind two ladies in a side-box at 
a play, wliere, in the balcony on the <»j)posjte side, wyis placed the 

inimitable 15 y C s, in comi)any wdth a young fellow of no 

very formal, or indeed sober ayipearanco. One <»f the ladies, I 
remember, said to the other, “Did you ever see anything look so 
miMlest and so innocent as that girl over the way '( What pity it is 
such a creature should be in the way of ruin, as T aifi afraid she is,’ 
by her being alone with Uiat young fellow ! ” Now this lady was 
no l)ad physiognomist; f<;r it wjw impossible ^.o conceive a greater 
aj)})earance of modesty, innocence, and simyJicity, than what 
nature had dis])laye,d^ in the coiinttjiiance of tliat girl ; and -yet, all 
ap])earances notwithstanding, 1 myself (remember, critic, it wras 
ill my youth) had, a few inornings before, seen that veiy iifcntical 
picture of all those engfif^ing qualities in bed with a rjike 'at a 
bagnio, smoking tobacco, drinking imnch, talking obscenity, and 
swearing and cursing with all the impudence and impiety of #the 
lowest and most abandoned trull of a *)ldier. 

* Tljougli last, * 
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CiiAP. VTI.— In which Miss Matthews begins her history. 

Miss Matthejv^s, having bjirred the door on the inside as securely 
as it Avas before barred (Ui the i>uiside, proceeded as follows 

You may imagine I am going to begin my history at the time 
Avheii you left the country ; but I cannot help reminding you of 
souietliing which ha])])ened before. You will soon recollect the 
incident ; but I believe you little know tbo conse(|uence either at 
tliat time or since. Alas ! I could keep : secret then : now 1 have 
lie secrets ; tlie world knows all ; and it is not worth my while to 
conceal anything. Well ! you will* not wonder, I btdieve, I jiro- 
test T can hnrdly tell it you even now ; but T am convinced you 
have too good an opinion of yourself to be surprised at any conquest 
you may have ma<le. Few men want that gof>d opinion ; and per- 
haps very few had ever more reason f<ir it. Indeed, Will, you was 
a charming felhiw in idioso day« ; nay, you arc not much altered 
for the worse lunv, at least in the opinion of some womcm ; for your 
fcomplexion and features are grown much mcire masculine than they 
Avere.” Here Booth made h(^’ a low bow, most j)robably Avith a coiii- 
] diluent ; and, after a little hesitation, she again proceeded: “Do 
you remember a contest Avliich happened at an assembly, between 
myself and Miss Johnson, about standing upj>ormost ? You A\as 
thou my partner, and young W^illiams danced with the otlier lady. 
The particulars are not iioav AV'orth mentioning, though 1 suppose 
you liave long since bjrgotten them. Let it sullice tliat you su])- 
ported my claim, and Williams very sneakingly gave up that of 
his partner, Avho Avas, Avith much ditliculty, afterwards jirowailod 
to dance Avith him. Y^ou said (I am sure I repeat the words 
exactly) that you Avould not for the world affront aii}^ lady there ; 
but that you thought you might, AAdthout any such danger, declare 
that there Avas no assembly in Avhicli that lady (meaning your 
humble servant) was not Awirtby of the ujiperuiost place *, nor will 
I, said you, ^iu^icr the first duke in England, Avhen she is at tlio 
upjicrmost end of the room, and has called her dance, to load his 
jiartnor above her. 

What made this the more ]>lcasing to me was, that I secretly 
hated Miss Johnson. Will you have the reason I Avhy, then, T Avill 
tell you honestly, sheVas my rival. 'Hiat Avord ]>ei'liaps astonishes 
you, as you never, J believe, beard of iniy one vvlio made bis ad- 
dres!»os to me ; and,, indeed, my heart Avas, till that night, entirely 
indifferent to all mankind. 1 iiieaii, then, that she AA"as my rival 
for prai.v,e, for beauty, for dross, for fortune, and, conseciuently, for 
admiration. triumjffi on this coii((uest is' not to be expressed, 
any mdre than my delight in the person to whom I chiefly owed it : 
the former, I fancy, was visible to th^j Avliole ci)mpany, and I 
dtesired it should be so ; but the latter was so well concealed, that 
no vne, I am confident, took any notice of it : and yet you ai)])eared 
to me that night to be an ang^l ; you looked, you danced, you spoke 
— every tiling charmed me.” 
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“ Good heavens ! ” cries Bonth, “ is it possible yo\» should do mo 
so much unmerited honour, and I should be dunce enough not to 
perceive the least symptom ? ” 

“ I assure you,” answered she, “ I did all I could tj) prevent you ; 
and yet I almost hated you for not seeing through wJiat T strove to 
hide. VVIiy, Mr. Booth, was you not more quick -sight od ? 1 will 
answer for you : your affections were more happily disposed of to a 
niiicli better woman than myself, whom you married soon after- 
Avai-ds. I should ask you for her, Mr. Booth ; I should have asked 
you for her before ; but 1 am uinvorthy of asking for her, or of 
calling her my acquaintance.” 

Booth 8t(^)ped short, as she was running into another fit of 
passion, an<l begged her to omit all hirmer matters, and acquaint 
him with that part of her history to which he w'as an entire 
stranger. 

8he then rcnew'cd her discourse as follows: “You know, Mr. 
Booth, 1 soon afterwards left that town, upon the death of my 
grandmother, and returned homo to my father’s liouse ; whore T 
had not been long arrived before some trofips of dragoons came to 
quarter in our neighbourhood. Aiming the ofticers, there W’as a 
cornet, whose detested name w'as llebbors, a name I could scarce 
rei^eat, had I not at the same time the pleasure to reflect that he is 
now no more. My father, you know% who is a hearty well-wisher 
to the ])resent governiiient, used .always to invite the oflieers to his 
house ; so did he these. Ntir was it long before this cornet in so 
particular a manner recommended himself to the i>oor old gentle- 
man (L cannot think <.>f him without tears), that our house became 
his principal habitation ; and he was rarely at his (juarters, unless 
when his superior officers obliged him to be there, I shall say 
nothing of his person, nor could that lie any reccuninendation to a 
man ; it was such, how'ever, as nf> w'oman could have made an 
objection to. Nature had certainly wrapped up her odious work in 
a most beautiful covering. To say the truth, he was the hand- 
somest man, except one only, tliat 1 over saw — 1 assure yini, 1 have 
si‘en a handsomer but — well — ho had besides all the qualifica- 
tions of a gentleman ; was genteel, and extremely jiolite ; spoke 
French well, and danced to a miracle ; but what chiefly recom- 
mended him to my father was his skill in music, of which you 
know that dear man was the most violent ‘lover. •* 1 wish he was 
not tf)o susceptible of tlsttery on that head ; for I have heard 
Hebbers often greatly commend my father’s performance? and 
have oliservod that tlic good man was wonderfully fjlcased with 
such commendations. To say the truth, it is the only way I can 
account for the extraordinary friendship which my father con- 
ceived fc>r this person ; such a friendshij), that ho at last became a 
part of <nir family. r 

This very circumstance, which, as I am convinced, strongly Re- 
commended him to my father, had the very contrary ellcct witlume : 
I had never any delight in music, tnd it was not without much 
difficulty I was [>revailed on to learn tf» p>a.y on, the harpsichord, 
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in which I had made a very slendei* .progress. As this man, there- 
fore, was frequently the occasion of my being importuned to j)lay 
against my will, 1 began to entertain some dislike for liim on that 
account ; and as to his person, I assure you, I long continued to 
look on it with great indifference. 

“ How strange will the art of this man appear to you presently, 
who had suflicient address to convert that very circumstance which 
had, at first, occasioned my dislike, into the first seeds of aifcction 
for him ! 

“ You have often, I believe, heard my sister Betty play ou the 
har])sicliord ; she was, indeed, ]*eputed the best performer in the 
whole country. 

“ 1 was the farthest in the world from regarding this perfection of 
hers with envy. In reality, perhaps, I despised all i)erfectioii of 
this kind ; at least, as I had neither skill nor ambition to excel this 
way, I hacked upon it as a matter mere indifference. 

‘‘Hobbers lirst put: this emulation in my head: he ti)()k great 
pains to persuade me that I hatl much greater abilities of the 
cnusical kind than my sister ; and that I might, Avith the greatest 
case, if I jileased, (^xcel hi;v ; f)ftcring me, at the same time, his 
assistance, if 1 would resolve to undertake it. 

“ Wlien he liad sufhciontly intianiod my ambition, in which, per- 
liaps, ho f(umd too little ditliciilty, tlio continual praises of my 
sister, wliich before 1 had disregarded, became more and more 
nauseous in my ears ; and the ratlier, as music being the favourite 
jiassioii of my fatlier, 1 became apprehensive (not without frecpient 
hints from Hebbers of that nature) that she might gain too great a 
preference in his favour. 

“ To my harpsichord, then, I applied myself night and day, wit-h 
such industry and attention, that 1 soon began to perbu'iu in a 
tolerable maimer. T do not absolutely say I excelled my sister, for 
many were of a dill'ereiit opinion ; but, indeed, there might be some 
])art iality in all tliat. 

“Hebbers,^ at least, declared himself on my side, and nobody 
could doubt his judgment, lie asserted openly that I jdayed in 
the better manner of the two ; and one day, when 1 was jdaying to 
him alone, ho allected to burst into a rapture of admiration, and, 
Brjucezing mo gently by the hand, said, ‘There, madam, I now 
declare you excel youi* sister as much in music as,' added he, in a 
whispering sigh, ‘you do her and alltthe world in every other 
charyi.* , 

“ No woman can beai* any superiority in whatever thing she desires 
to excel, I now began to liate all the admirerjt of my sister, to bo 
uneasy at every commendation bestowed on her skill in music, and 
coiiseiidenfly to love Hebbers for the jireferencc which ho gave to 
mine« 

**“It was now that I began to survey the handsome person of 
HeljJbers with pleasure. And here, Mr. ]3ootli, 1 will betray to you 
the grand secret of <.)ur sex. Many women, 1 believe, do, with great 
innocence, and eyeu with great indifference, converse with men of 
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tlio finest persons ; but this J confident may bi^ affirmed with 
truth, tliat when once a woman comes to ask this question of 
herself, ‘ Js the man, whom I like f<»r some other reason, handsome ? ’ 
her fate, and las too, very strongly depend on her answering in the 
affirmative. 

“ J lubbers no sooner perceived that he made an im])rossion on 
my lieart, of which, I am satisfied, I gave him too undeniable tokens, 
than lie affected, on a sudden, to shun me in the most ajjparent 
manner. He wt)re the most imdancholy air in my presence, and by 
his dejected loc»ks and sighs firmly persuaded me that there was 
sonic secret sorrow labouring in his bosom ; nor will it be difficult 
for you to ijiiagine to wliat cause I imputed it. 

“ Wliilst 1 was wishing for his declaration of a passion, in wliich 
I thought I could iif)t be mistaken, and, at the same time, trembling, 
w'henever w’e mot, with the a])prehensit)n of this veiy declaration, 
the Widow Carey came from London to make us a visit, intending 
to stay the w’liolc summer at our liouse. , 

Those wlio know Mrs. Carey will scarce tliink T do her an injury 
in saying she is far fiiun being handsome ; and yet slie is as finished 
a coijuette as if she had th(5 highest beauty to support that oliaracter. 
Hut perhaps you liave seen her ; and, if you have, 1 am convinced 
you will readily subscribe to my o]»inion.” 

Hootli answered, lie had not; and then she proceeded, as in the 
following chapter. 


CiiA?. VIII,— Tlio history of Miss Matthews continued. 

“Tills young lady liad not been three days with us lieforo Hebbors 
grcAv so particular witli her, that it was generally observed ; and 
my poor father, who, T believe, loved the cornet as if he liad been 
his son, began t<» jest on the occasion, as one who would not be 
dis])leased at throwing a good jointure i]it<> the arms of his friend. 

“ Y'ou will easily guess, sir, the disposition of my mind rin this 
occasion, but 1 was not permitted to suffer long under it ; for one 
day, wlien Hebbors was alone with me, bo took an op]>ortunity of 
expressing bis abhorrence at the thoughts of marrying for interest, 
contrary to his inclinations: 1 w%as warm thu subject, and, 1 
believe, went so far as t^) say that none but fools and villains did 
so. He replied, with a sigh, ‘Yes, madam, but what wou^d you 
think of a man whose heai-t is all the while bleeding for another 
wouiaii, to whom he would willingly sacritice the world ; but, 
because he must sdcrifice her interest as well Ua liis own, never 
durst even give her a hint of that passion which was pVreyhig upon 
his veiy vitals ? Do y(ji\ believe, Miss Fanny, there is s,uch a 
wrcitch on earth ? ' 1 amswered, with an assumed ceddness; 1 did not 
believe there was. He then took me gently by the hanil, and, with 
a look so tender that 1 cannot describe it, vowed ho was himself 
that wretch. Then starting, as if consciou*. of an error committed^ 
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he cried, with a* faltering voice, ‘What am 1 saying? Pardon me, 
Miss Fanny, since T only beg your pity ; 1 never will ask for more.’ 
At these words, hearing my father coming up, I betrayed myself 
entirely, if, indeed, 1 had n(»t done it before. I hastily withdrew 
my hand, crying, ‘ Hush ! for Heaven’s sake ; rny father is just 
coming in : * my hlushes, ray look, and my accent telling him, 1 
supjjoso, all which he wished to know. 

“A few days now ])rought matters to an edaircissement between 
us : the being undeceived in what luid given me so much uneasi* 
ness, gave me a pleasure too sweet to be resisted. 1’o triumph over 
the widow, for whom T had, in a very short time, contracted a most 
inveterate hatre<b was a pride not to be described. Hebbers 
appeared to me to be the cause of all this ba])piuess. 1 doubted not 
but that he had the most disinterested [iassion for me, and thought 
him every way worthy of its return. 1 did return it, and accepted 
him as iny lover. ^ 

“He <loclared the greatest apprehensions of my father’s suspicion, 
thiiugh 1 am convinced these were causeless, had liis designs been 
honourable. To blind tlies(\J[ (lonsented that he should carry on 
sham addresses to the widow, wli<» was now a constant jest between 
us ; and be protended, from time to time, to acquaint me faithfully 
with eveiything that passed at his interviews with her ; nor was 
this faithless woman wanting in her part of the deceit. She carried 
herself to me all the wliile with a show of attection, and pretended 
to have the utmost friendship for me ; but such are the friendships 
of women ! ” 

At this remark, Hootli, though enough aiiected at some parts of 
the story, had groat ditHculty tc» refrain from laughter ; but, by 
good luck, bo escaped being perceived, and the lady went on with- 
out iuterru[)tioTi. 

“ I am come now to a part t>f my narrative, in which it is impos- 
sible to be particular, without being tedious ; for as to tlie commerce 
between lovers, it is, 1 believe, much the same in all cases ; and 
there is, perhaj)T?, scarce a single jdirasc that lias not been rejieated 
ten millions of times. 

“ One thing, however, as I strongly remarked it then, so I will 
repeat it to you now : in all our conversations, in moments when 
he fell into thi 4 warmest rajitures, and expressed the greatest 
uneasiness at the delay of his joys, he Bel<^)m memtioned the word 
marriage, and never once solicited a day for that i>uri)ose. Indeed, 
women cannot he cauHoned too much against such lovers ; for 
though I have heard, and perhaps truly, (»f some of our sex, of a 
^virtue so exalted that it is proof against every temptation, yet the 
generality, I am afraid, are too much in the power of a man to 
whom .they have owned an affection. Wlij^i is called being upon a 
good footing is, perhaps, being upon a very dangerous one ; and a 
woman who has given lier consent to marry can hardly be said to 
be safe till alio is married. • 

And now, sir, I hasiiiin to the peiiod of my ruin. We had a 
wedding in our faiuily : my musical sister was married to a young 
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fellow as musical as licrsclf* ‘Such a match, may he Bure^ 
amoiifvst other festivities, must have a l:>all. (), Mr. Booth! shall 
modesty ff)r)>id mo to reinaik to you what ])assed ou that occasion? 
But wliy do I mention modesty, A\ho have no ]>r*‘tensions to it? 
Everytliini; was said and ]>ractised on tliat occasion, as if the imr- 
pose laid been to inflame the mind of every W'oman present. That 
ellect, I freely own to you, it had with me. Music, dancing, wine, 
anti the must luscious ctmversation, in which my poor dear father 
innocently loined, raistMl ideas in me of which 1 shall for ever 
reiient : anti I wished (why sluailtl 1 deny it ?) that it liad been my 
weddhig instead of my sister's. 

“ The viVlaiii llehlu rs danced witli me that, night, and he lost no 
ojiportunity of im])Toviiig tlie <K*casioii. In sliort, the dreadful 
('veiling came : my father, thoiigli it was a very unusual thing 
with liim, grew intoxicati'd with li(|U(»r : most (►f the men were in 
the same condition ; nay, T myself drank more tlian J was accus- 
tomed to — I'lKiUgh to inflame, though not to disorder. 1 lost my 
former bedfellow’, my sister, and — yon may, I think, guess the rest : 
the villain found im'ans to steal to my ehamber, and I was undone. 

‘‘ Two months 1 ])assed in this (lefk*stod commerce, buying, even 
llien, my guilty, half-tasted pleasures at too dear a rate, w’jth con- 
tinual lioiTor and a])]»relionsion. Ihit what have 1 paid since I 
w’liat do 1 pay now’, Mr. Hootli (), may my fate lie a warning to 
ev('ry w'oman to ket^p lu r innocence, to resist t'Vijry temptation, 
since slu^ is certain to repent of the foolisli bargain ! May it be a 
warning to her to deal with mankind w’itli eave and caution ; to 
shun tlie least ajijiroaches of dishonour, and never to confide too 
mueli in the honesty of a man, nor in her ow’n strength, wdiere she 
has so miicli at stake : let her remember she walks on a preei])ice, 
and tlie bottomless jiit is t(» receive her if slie slijis ; nay, if she 
make but one false step. 

“1 ask your pardon, Mr. Booth: I might have spared tliese 
exlioi’tations, since no w’oman heai\s me ; but you wull not wonder 
at seeing me iitlected on this occasion."' 

Booth declared he was much more surprised at her being able so 
well to preserve her tem]K‘r in recounting her story. 

“ (> sir ! ” answered she, ‘‘1 am at b.ngth reconciled to my fate, 
and 1 can now die with ])leasure, since 1 die revenged. I am not 
one of those mean wretclies wlio can sit- down a'lid lament their 
misfortunes. If i ever shed tears, they are the tears of indignation : 
but I wull proceed. ► ' 

“ It was my fate now to solicit marriage ; and I failed not to do 
it in the most earn(itst tnaniier. Ili; answered me. at first with pro- 
crastinations, declaring, from time to lime, he would mention it 
to my father, and still excusing himself for not doing it. At last 
he lliouglit on an expedient to obtain a longer reprieve. This was 
by pretending that he should, in a very few weeks, be jiref erred 
to the command of a troop ; and theji he said, he could, with*some 
confidence, proiiose tJie match. 

“ In this delay I was jiersuaded to acquiesce, and was indeed 
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pretty easy ; for^I had not yet tlie fe^t mistrust of his honour ; 
but what words can ])aiiit my sensations, when one morning he 
came into my ro(yTn, with all tln^ marks of dejection in his counte> 
nance, and, tlirt^^diig an ()pen letter on the table, said, ‘There is 
news, madam, in that letter, which 1 am unable to tell you ; nor 
can it give you more concern than it has given me ’ ? 

“This letter was from liis ca]>tain, to ac<piaint him that the route, 
as they call it, was arrived, and that they were to march within 
two days. And tliis, \ am since conviaicod, was what he exj)ected, 
instead of tlie ])referment wliicli luwl been made the pretence of 
delaying our marriage. 

“The shock Avliiclj I f<;lt at reading this was inexpressible, occa- 
sioned indeed ]n-incipally by the departure of a villain whom 1 
l(»ved. Ilow'^ever, 1 soon ac<juired sulhcient [)resenc(? of mind to 
remember the main j)oint ; and 1 now insisttsd ]>eremptorily on his 
making me immediately his wife, whatever might be the coii- 
sefjiience. • 

“He seemed thundiU’struck at this proposal, being, 1 su])pose, 
de^jtitiUte of any excuse : but 1 was too impatient U> w'ait for an 
answer, and cried oui, VMth iDUch eagerness, ‘Sure you cannot 
hesitate a moment U|)on this matter.*— ‘ Hesitate, madam ! ’ replied 
he : ‘ w'hat you ask is impossible. Is this a time for me to mention 
anything of this kind to your father T My eyes wx‘re now opened 
all at once : I fell into a rage little short of madness. ‘ Tell not me,’ 
I cried, ‘of impossibilities, nor limes, nort>f my father ; my honour, 
my I'epiitatbui, my all are at stake : 1 woll hfave no excuse, no 
delay : make me your Avife this instant, or T will proclaim you 
over the face of tlie aa^ioIo earth as the greatest of villains.’ He 
fiiiSAvered, Avith a kind of sneer, ‘ What will yon ]>roclaim, madam? 
— Avhose honour AVill yon injured’ My tongue faltered when I 
ollered to rejdy, and 1 fell into a violent agony, which ended in a 
lit ; nor do I remember anything more that passed, till 1 found 
myself in tlie aims of my ptior, allrighted father. 

“O, Mr. Booth, what was then my situation I I tremble even 
now fi*oni the reilection : 1 must sto]> a moment ; 1 can go no 
farther.” Booth attempt ed all in his jHiAver to soothe her ; and she 
soon recovered her powers, and jirocoeded in her story 


Cjiat. IX.— In fV’ljicli Miss MattbewH concludes her rcliitioiu 

“ Befoke T had recovered my senses, I had sijpiciently betrayed 
myself to the best men, who, instead of ujibraiding me, or 
exerting any anger, endeavoured to comfort mo all he ctiuld, with 
assurances that all sluuild yet be W'oll. • This goodness of his 
allectcd me with inexiircssiblo sensations : T prostrated myself 
before. him, embraced and kissed his knees, and almost dissolved 
in tears, and a degree of tendefiiess hardly to be conceived. — But 
I am running into too mifiute descriptions. 
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“ Hcbbcrs, Hoeing mo in ai life, had left me, and srtit one of his ser- 
vants to take care of me : ho tlicn ran away like a thief from tlie 
hous(), witliout taking his leave of my father, or i)noe thanking him 
for all his civilities. He did not sto]> at his qnvrters, but made 
diri'ctly to London, apprehensive, 1 believe, either of my father t)r 
lu-otlier's resentment ; for 1 am convinced ho is a coward. Indeed, 
his fear of my brotlu j* was iitteily gronndh^ss ; foi* 1 believe he 
W(»tLld rather have thanked any man who had destroyed me ; and 1 
am sure I am not in the least i)eliind-hand with him in good wishes. 

‘‘All his inveteracy to me luul, however, no etlect on my father, 
at least at tljat tinio ; for thougli the good man took sufiicieiit 
occasions I’o reprimand me for iiiy })a8t (»tfeiice, he could not be 
brought to aluiiidoii mo. A ti*eaty of marriage was now set on 
ill which my father hiin.si^lf oHere<l me t-o Hebliers, with a 
fortune superior to that which had been given with my sister ; nor 
could all my br()ther’s remonstranct^s agaijist it, as an act of the 
highest injustice, avail. 

“ llebbers entered into the treaty, though not with mncli warmth ; 
he had even tlu* assurance to make additional (k'Hiaiids on iny 
father, which beijig complied with, ^every thing was concluded, and 
the villain once iiiori? received into the house. He soon found 
means to obtain my forgiveness of his former behaviour : indued, 
he convinced me, so foolishly blind is female love, that he had 
never been to blame. 

“When everything was ready for our nuptials, and the day of 
the c(U‘omony was to he ai)point(*d, in the midst of my ha]>piness, T 
received a letter from an unknown hand, ac<piainting me (guess, 
Mr. lk»)th, how 1 was shocked at receiving it) that Mr. Hebbers 
was already mai'iied to a woman in tlie distant part of the 
kingdom. 

“ I will not tire you with all that passed at our next interview. 
1 communicated the letter to Hebbers, who, after some little hesi- 
tation, owned the fact ; and m»t only owned it, but had the address 
to iiii])rove it to his own advantage, to make it the* means of satis- 
fying me concerning all his former delays ; whicli, to say the truth, 
1 was not so much disideased at imputing to any degree of villaiiy, 
as I should have been to impute it to the want of a suiiicient 
warmth of atfection ; and lliongli the di.^a])i)oiiitment of all my 
hopes, at the very instant of their expected fruition, tlirew me iiito 
tlie most violent disorders, yet, when 1 came a little to myself, he 
had no great difticidty to persuade me, that cn every instanO^e, with 
reganl to me, Hebbers had aettsl fiom no other motive than from 
the most ardent aiirl ungovernable love ; and tli^^re is, I believe, no 
crime which a woman will njit forgive, when she can d^riv*i it from 
that fountain. In short, I forgave him all, and am willing to per- 
suade myself I am nc)t‘vveaker than the rest of my sey. Indeed., 
Mr. Hootli, he has a bewitching tongue, and is master of an address 
that no woman could resist. 1 dc^. assure you, the charms \>f his 
person are Ins least perftHJtion, at least in my eye. 

Here Booth smiled, but happily without her jjc^rceiving it. 
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“A fresh difftculty,” continued “now arose: this was to 
excuse the delay of the ceremony to my father, who every day very 
earnestly urged it. This made me so very uneasy, tliat I at last 
listened to a proposal, which, if any one, in the days of my inno- 
cence, or even ?! few d?iys before, had ?issiircd me I could have 
submitted to have thought of, ] should have treated the supj)ositioii 
wdth the highest contemjjt ?uid indignation : nay, T sc?irce reflect 
on it with more horror tlniii iistonishment. In .short, 1 agreed to 
run liWiiy with liim ; to leave my f?ither, my reputation, everything 
which was or ought to liave been de?ir to me, and to live with this 
villain as a mistre.ss, since J could not be his wife. 

“ VV;is not this an obligation of the highest ?ind teiuUrc.st kind, 
?ind Iiad 1 not riJ.'iBon to (;x[)ect every return iji tlie man’s power, on 
whom I ha<l coiiferriid it ? 

“I wdll imike short of the remainder of my stoiy ; for xvlnit is 
there of a woni?in worth rebating, after w luit I have told you ? 

“Above a year I livuil with this imin in an obscure court in 
London ; during Avhich time 1 h?ul ix child by him, wdiom Heaven, 
I tliank it, h?is been pleased to take itself. 

“During nuiny months lie bi^luived to mo with all the .apparent 
tenderness, .and even fondness im.agiiiahle ; but, alas ! how poor 
w.as my enjoyment of this, compared to what it would have been 
in another situatiem ! When he was present, life was b?irely 
tolorjiblc ; but when he xvas .absent, nothing could ecpiid the 
misery 1 endured : I passed my hours ?ilmost entirely idone ; for 
no conipiiny, but what f despised, would consort with rno. Abroad 
I scarce ever went, lest 1 should meet any of my former .acquaint- 
ance ; for their sight would have ])lunged a thousand daggers in 
my soul. My only diversion w?is going very seldom to a phiy, 
where 1 hid my.solf in the gjillery, wdth a daughter t)f the woman 
of the house ; ?i girl, indeed, of good souse, and many goexl 
<iualitie.s ; but how much beneath me was it to be the comp.anion 
of a crc?iture so low ! O he.ivens ! ivhen I have seen my ecpials 
glittering in a fjjde-box, how have the thoughts of my lost honour 
torn my soul ! ” • 

“ Pardon me, dear inad.ain,” cries Booth, “ for interrupting you ; 
but I am under the utmost anxiety to know what becjime of your 
poor father, for whom 1 h.ave so great ?i respect, and who, I .am 
convinced, must sm bittefly feel your loss.’' 

“ O, Mr. liooth,’' answered she, “he y.as sc.arce ever out of 
my tluKights. His de^ir irii.age still obtruded itself iu my mind, 
and 1 believe would have broken my heart, had I imt t?ikeii a very 
preposterivas w?iy to c.ase myself. I ?im, indeed, almost aslmmed 
to tell yt)U ; but necessity ])iit it iu my head. Tou will think the 
matter too trifling to luive been remembered, .and so it surely was ; 
iior should i have remembered it <in ?iinr other occ?iisioii. Y(ju 
must know then, sir, that my brother was alwaiys my inveter.ate 
enemy, and ?iltogether wais fond of my sister. He once prevailed 
with my father to let him Like* my sister with him in the cluiriot-, 
and ])y that mcau^ 1 Wi#i disappointed of going to a ball wdiich 1 
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hiwl set iiiy lic.art on. ThefJlfsjipjMnntmciit, I ;issi/ro yon, was great 
at tlio time ; but 1 bad bmg since forgotten it : 1 must liave been 
a very bad woman if I had not ; for it was the only thing in which 
T call remember that my fatlier ever disobliged me. However, 
I now revived this in my mind, which I artilicially worked up into 
so higli an injiny, that 1 assure you it ait'ordc'd me no little comfort. 
When any tender idea intruded into my bosom, I immediately 
raised this phantom of an injury in my imagination, and it con- 
siderably lessened Ihe fuiy of that sorrow which T should otherwise 
have felt for the hiss of so good a father, who died within a few 
months of my di^parture fj om him. 

“And how, sir, to draw to a conclusion. One night, as 1 was 
in tlie gallery at T)riiry-lane playhouse, J saw hehuv me, in a side- 
box (she was once below' me in every ))lace\ that w'idow, whom 
1 mentioned to you before. 1 had scaree cast my eytis on this 
woman, before 1 was so shocked with th(j sight, that it almost 
deprived me of my senses ; for the villain Hebbers came jireseiitly 
in, and seated liims(df beliind her. 

“lie hadl loen almost a month from me, and t believed him td be 
at his quarters in Yorkshire*. CJftiess wdiat weie my sensations, 
W'hen ] beheld him sitting l>y that base woman, and talking to her 
W'ith the utmost familiarity ! I could not long endure this sight; 
and having ac<juaiiite<l my conqianion that 1 was taken suddenly 
ill, I forced her to go lioim' with me at the end of the second act. 

“After a n'.itless and sleepless night, wlien I rose the. next 
morning, I had the comfort to receive a visit from the woman of 
th(i house, wlio, after a very short introduction, asked mo when 
I had heard from the ea])tain, and when I expected to sec him. 
1 had not strength or s]>irits to iiiakij her any answer ; and she 
]iroceeded thus : ‘ Indeed, 1 did not think tlu) ea]itain would have 
us€hI me so. My husband was an oflicer of the army as well as 
himself ; and if a body is a little low in the world, 1 am sure that 
is no reason for folks to traiiqde on a body. 1 defy the world to 
say as T ever was guilty of an ill thing.’ — ‘ Fot Heaven’s sake, 
madam,’ says 1, ‘ what do you mean 'i ’ ‘ Mean t ” cries she : ‘ J am 

sure, if 1 had not thought you had been Cajitiin Hebbers’s lady, his 
law'ful lady too, you should nev'er have set footing in my liouse. 
J would have Cajitain Hebbers know, tliat- though J am reduced to 
let lodgings, 1 never have entertained any but persons of character.’ 
In this manner, sir, shfc ran on, saying many shocking things not 
Worth rejicating, till my anger at last got the. Ixjtter of my p*atiencc, 
as well as niy sorrow, and 1 pushed her out of the room. 

‘‘ ^he had not b'.;en long gone before her daughter esPiue to me, 
and, after many exi>re.ssions of tenderness and ]»itv, acquainted 
me, that her mother had just foiuid out, by means of the ca])lain’s 
servant, that the capta'iu was marrieel to another lady,; ‘ wdiich, 'f 
y<»u did not know before, madam,’ said she, ‘ I am sorry to be the 
messenger of such ill ncvv.s. ’ ^ 

“Think, Mr. Booth, what T must have endured, to see myself 
humbled before such a creature as this, Uio daagliter of a woman 
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who lots ! However, havijjig recollected myself a little, T 

thought it would be in vain to deii^^ anything ; so, knowing tliis 
to be one of the best-naUired and most sensible girls in the woild, 

I resolved to tell her my whole stay, and for tlic future to make 
her my conlidaiile. I answered her, Ihei'efore, w'ilh a good deal of 
assurance, that sin* need iu)t regret telling me this piece of ill Jiews, 
for 1 liad known it })ef(»re I came to her house. 

“‘Pardon mo, madam,’ rej died the girl, ‘you cannot ]><)ssibly 
have known it so long ; for he has not ]>een married above a week . 
last niglit was the llrst time (»f his ap])(jaring in jmblic w'itli his 
wife at the ]day. Indeed, I kiunv very well the cause of your 
uneasiness there ; but would not mention ’ 

“‘His wife at the play!’ answered 1 , eagerly: •what wife ^ 
whom do you mean ? ’ 

“ ‘I mean tlie Widow Carey, madaiii,’ replied she, ‘to whom the 
captain Avas married a few days since. His servant was liere last 
night to pay for ytair lydgiiig, and he told it my mother.’ 

“ I know not Avhat answer 1 made, or whether 1 made any : T 
presently fell dead on tlie floor, and it was witli great dilliculty I 
was brought back to lihi by the poor girl ; for neither the imdlier, 
n(»r the maid of the hoiun^J would lend mo any assistance, both 
seeming to regard me rather as a monstiu' than a woman. 

“Scarce had 1 rec<»veied tlje use of my senses, when I received a 
letter fi<»m tlie villain, declaring he had not the assurance to see 
my face, and very kindly advising me to omleavonr to reconciJtJ 
mysidf t() my family ; concluding with an oiler, in case 1 did n(»t 
succeed, to allows me twenty pounds a 3'ear to support me in some 
remote ]>art of tlu' kingdom. 

“T need not mention my indignation at these pvi^]>osals. Tn the 
highest agon^^ of rage, 1 w ent in a chair to the detested house, 
wdiere 1 easily g<it access to the wretcli T had devoted to destruc- 
tion, w^hom I no sooiK'r found within 1113^ reach, than 1 jtlunged a 
drawm jujiikiiife, which I had pro] wired in 1113^ 2)ocket. for that pur- 
])ose, into his accursed lu‘art. For this fact, 1 was immediately 
seized, and .soon after committed hither ; and fur this fact 1 am 
read3’ to die, and shall with pleasure receive the sentence of tlie 
law. 

“Thus, sir,” said she, “T have related to you 1113' iinhapp}" stoiy ; 
•and if 1 havo.tired your patience, by dw oiling too long on those 
2)arts which afl’ected me the most, T ask ;^^our j)anh>n.” 

Ik»oth made a ]iropcr s])eeeh on this occasion ; and, having ex- 
pressed imich ccmcei^i at her i>rescnt situation, concluded, that he 
hoped her sentence would be milder than she sisiiiied to expect. 

Her rej)ly to this w^as full of so much bitteifMess and indignation, 
that t^e .h> not tliink proper to r(»cord the s[)ceeh at length : in 
which, having vented her jiassion, she ^ill at once put on a serene 
countenance, and, with an air of great complacency, said, “Well, 
Mr. Booth, T think 1 have now a right to satisfy my euriosit3% at 
the expense of 3^our breath* T ma3' sa3^ it is not altogether a vain 
curiosity ; for i»erhap» * have had inclination enough to interest 
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myself in 'whatever concerns ' you ; but no matter for that; those 
days,” added she, with a sigl^ * are now over.” • 

Booth, wdio was exiremcly "ood-initured and wxdl-bred, told her, 
that she should not coinmaiid him twice whatever w^as in his power ; 
and then, after the usual ajmlogy, was j^oiiitj to boj'in his history, 
when the keeper arrived, and acquainted the lady that dinner was 
ready, at the same time saying, “ 1 siq)pose, madam, as the gentle- 
man is a,n ac(jiuiintance of yours, he must dine with us too.” 

Miss Matthews told her keeper that she liad only one word to 
mention in private to llie gentleman, and that then tliey would 
botlj attend him. Slie then pulled her purse from her pocket, 
which were upwards of twenty guineas, being the remainder of the^ 
money for wliicli slio had sold a gold repeating watch, her father’s 
present, with some other trinkets, and desired Mr. ’T>ooth to tsike 
what he shoidd have t»ceasion for ; sa^dng, ‘"You know, 1 ))eJieve, 
dear Will, I never valued money ; and now I am sure 1 shall have 
veiy little use for it.’’ Bootli, with much difticulty, accepted of tv/o 
guineas, and then they lioth together attend*ed the keeper. 


rn vi*. X.- cunsUting of a lacoiiouB discuniro that pa.'.scd in the prison. 

TmmK were assembled at the table, the governor of thcwse (not im- 
pro[)erly called infeiual) regions ; the lieuteiiaut-govenior, vulgarly 
named lirst turnkey ; Mis.s Matthews, ]Mr. l5ootJi, Mr. Bobinsoii 
the gambler, several other i)risoners of both sexes, and one Muridiv 
an attorney. 

The goveriuir took ihetirst upj)ortunity to bring tlio alVair of Miss 
Matthews upon the caipet ; and then turning to Mutphy, he said, 
“ It is very lucky this gent leman ha])j»enH to be present : 1 do assure 
you, madam, your cause cannot be in abler hands. IJe is, I belii^ve, 
the best man in Kngland at a defence ; 1 liave known him often 
succeed against the most po.sitive evidence.” 

“Fie, sir,” answered Murphy; “yo\i know I hate' all this; but, 
if the lady will trust me with Jior causi*, I will d(» the best in my 
power. Come, madam, do not be <lisc(»uraged ; a bit <»f man- 
slaught(jr and cold iron, J hope, will be the worst ; or perliaj)s we 
may come off better with a slice f»f chance-meijley, or hv tlvfett(le.ndo/* 

“ J am very ignorant of the law, sir,” cries the lady. 

“Yes, madam,” answeral Murphy, “it cannot be expected you 
should understand it. There are very few of us who profess it, 
that understand the whole ; nor is it necessary we should. There 
is a great deal of rub^sh of little use, about indictments, and abate- 
ments, and bars, and ejectments, and trovers, and such with 
which people cram their heads to little purpose. The chapter 
oi evidence is the main bufciness ; that is the sheet anchor ; that iq 
the rudder, which brings the vessel safe in portum. Evidence is, 
indeed, the whole, the summa totidis, frir de non apparentibus et non 
ii^istentihus tadtm est ratio,** 
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“If you address yourself to me, sir,” said the lady, “you are 
much too learntAl, T assure you, for 813^ undorsfcandiiig. ” 

“ Tace^ madam,’* answered Murphy, “is Latin for a candle : T 
commen(l your prudence. I shall know the ])articular8 of your 
case when we are alijiie.” 

“ I hope the lady,’’ said llohinsoii, “ has no suspicion of any one 
lierc : I hope wo are all persons of honour at this table.” 

“ I can answer for myself and the other ladies,” answered a W'ell- 
dressed woman ; “ tlnmgh 1 never saw the lady in my life, she need 
not be shy of us : d — n ino ! T scorn to rap* against any lady.” 

— n me, madam ! ” cried another fc inale, J honour what you 
^ave done. 1 once put a knife into a cull j)i3’self : so nw service to 
you, madam ; and I wish you may come otf with sc dij^lendo with 
all my heart. ” 

“ I beg, good woman," cried Miss MaUliews, “ you would talk on 
some other subject, and give yourself no concern about mj" ahiiirs.” 

“You see, ladies,” cried Murphy, “the gentlewoman does not 
care to talk on this maiter ])cfore company ; so, T)ray, do not press 
her.” 

“Nay, 1 value the lady’sac(juaintance no more than she does mine,” 
cried the lirsL w<imaii who s[)v/ke : ‘‘I have kept as good comi>any 
as the lady, I believe, every day in the week. (3ood woman ! I do 
not use to ho so treated. If the lady says such another word to 
me, d — n me, I will darken her daylights. Marry come ii]>, good 

woman ’. - the lady’s a as well as myself ; and though 1 am 

sent hither to milldoll, T have money enough to Iniy it oti as well 
as the lady herself.” 

Action might ])erha]>s soon have ensued this sp(jech, liad not the 
keeper interposed his authority, and put an ciut to any further 
disjiutc : soon after which the company broke up ; and none but 
himself, Mr. Murjilij^ Captain Booth, and Miss Matthews remained 
together. 

Miss Matthews then, at the entreaty of the keeper, began to open 
her case to Mr. JMurpliy, whom she admitted to be her solicitor, 
though she still* declared she was indifferent as to the event of the 
trial. 

Mr. Murphy, having heard all the ])articulars, with which the 
reader is already acquainted, as far as related to the murder, shook 
his head, and said, “TUere is but one circumstance, madam, which 
I wish was out ol the case, and that we must put out of it ; 1 mean 
the carrying the penknife drawn into thfi room with yt)u, for that 
seems to iinnly malice prepensive, as we call it in the law : this 
circumstance, therefore, must not appear against you ; and if the 
servant who was in the room observed this, hewT^nist be bought off 
at all h«'5ards. All here, you say, are friends ; therefore, I tell you 
openly, you must furnish me with money sufficient for the purpose. 
Malice is oil we have to guard against.” • 

“I would not presume, sir,” cries Booth, “ to inform you in the 

• A cant word, n^unlng to swear, or rather perjure yourself. 
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l.-iw ; but I have heard, in caye of stabbing, a maii^ may be indicted 
iijH)!! the statute ; and it is Capital, though no malice apj»ears.” 

‘ ‘ You say true, sir,” answered Murphy ; “ a man may be indicted 
contra fonn am. stafafis ; and that method, 1 allow you, reipiires no 
malice. I })resume you are a lawyer, sir V ” * 

“ N(», indeed, sir,” ansAvered Jlooth, “ I know nothing of the law.” 
“Tlieii, sir, 1 will tell you, if a man be indicted contra forma m 
afafHfts^ as we say, no malice is necessary ; because the form of the 
statute makes malice ; and tlieii, what we have to guard against is, 
having struck the first blow. l\>x ou t ! it is unlucky this was 
done in a room : if it had been in the street, we could have had 
five or si:^^ witnesses to hnve proved the first blow cheajier than T 
am afraid we shall get this one ; for when a man knows, fiom the 
iinhapjiy circumstances of the case, that you can jjrocure no other 
Avitness but himself, he is always dear. It is st> in all other ways 
of business. 1 am veiy exjdicit, you see ; but we are all among 
friends. The safest way is to furnish nv^ with inoiuy enough to 
otter him a good r(»und sum at once : and, I ihink (it is f«>r j^our 
good I speak) fifty ])Ouuds is tin* least that can he offered him. . 1 
do assure you, 1 would offer him no Jess, Avas it m3" own case.*’ 
“And th) 3"ou think, sir,” said she, “that 1 Avouhl save 1113" life 
at the (‘xptuise of hiring another to perjure himself ? ” 

“ Ay, surely do I,” cries Mur]»h3^ ; “for where is the fault, admit- 
ting tliere is some fault in ]>erjuiy, us you call it 't and to be sure, 
it is sucli a matter as every man should rather Avish t(> avoi<l than 
not : and yet, as it ma3" be managed, tlieie is not so much as some 
])eople are a}»t to imagine in it ; for he ikhhI not, kiss the b(M»k, and 
then, ])ra3', where is the jierjuiy ' but if the erier is sharper than 
ordinary, Avhat is it Ikj kisses’^ is it aiything l)ut a bit of calf’s 
skin T am sure a man must lie a veiy bad CJiristiaii himself, Avho 
Avould not do so much as that to save the lib) of any Christian Avhat- 
ever, much more of so juetty a lad3^ Indeed, madam, if aac can 
make out but a tolerafile case, so much l>eauty Avill go a great Avay 
Avith the judge and the jury too.” 

I’he latter part of this s]>eech, notwit list aiidiiig the mouth it. 
came from, caused jVliss Matthews to sujipress much of tlie imlig- 
nation AA^hich began to arise at the former ; and she answered, Avith 
a smile, “Sir, you are a great casuist in these matters; but aa’c 
need argue no longer concerning them ; ^or if fifty pounds Avould 
save 1113’^ life, I assure 3'pu 1 could not command that sum. The 
little imniey I huAt) in my pocket is all I can call my own and, 1 
a[)j>rehend, in the situation 1 am in, T shall Have very Uttle of that 
to sjiare.” 

“Come, come, nfadam,” cries Mur]di3’, “ sweet, let me tell 

you, and never SA\"eeter than Avhon we are near losing it. ■ I haA"e 
known man3" a man veij/ brave and undaunted at his first commit- 
ment, wlio, when business began to Ibiekeii a little upon him, has 
changed his note. It is no time to be saving in your condition.” 

The keeper (who, after the lihenfhty of Miss Matthews, and on 
seeing a j)urse of guineas in her hand,# had conceived a great 
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opinion of lie* wealth) no sooner lAard that the sum, which he had, 
in intention, entirely conliscated for lii.s own use, was attempted to 
be broken in ui)on, but he tlioui^ht it his^h time to be ii))on liis 
guard. “ To J^e sure,” cries lie, “Mr. Murphy, life is sweet, as you 
say, that must be acknowledged : to be sure, life is swei‘t : but, 
sweet as it is, no jierson can advance more ibaii they are worth to 
save it : and, indeed, if tlie lady can command no more money than 
that little she mentions, she is to be commended for her nnwilliiig- 
ness to ]>art wil.h any of it ; for, to lie sure, as she says, slie will 
want every farthing of tliat, to live like a gentlewoman till she comes 
to her trial. And, to ))i*, sure, as sweet as life is, people ought to 
take care to be aide to live sweetly while they do li\ie : besides, I 
cannf)t help saying, tlie ladysliows lierself to be wliat slie is, by her 
abhorrence of ]>er jury, which is certainly a very dreadful crime: 
and, though not kissing tin; linok does, as you say, make a great 
deal of differeiKU* ; and if a man had a great wliile to live and 
repent, ju'rli.ijis he mii(lit swallow it w ell enougli : yet, Avhen people 
comes to be near tluMr/jiid, (as wlio can venture to forctel what w'ill 
be the lady s case !] tliey ought to tike care not to overburden their 
conscience. 1 1 io[h‘ tlu' i.idg s case will not be found murder ; for 
I am sure I always wisli to all my [irisoners who sh(>w tliem- 
selves to l)e gentlenieii or gentlewomen; yet, one should always 
fear the w^orst.” 

“Indeed, sir, yousjieak like an oracle,” an swaired the lady ; “ and 
one subornation of jier jury would sit heavier on my conscience than 
twenty such inurdeis as I am guilty of.” 

“Nay, to be sure, mndam,” ansW'Ored the keeper, “nobody can 
pretend t> tell what pi’ovocaiion you must have liad ; and certainly 
it can never be imagined, that a lady, w)i(> beliaves lierself so liaiid- 
somely as you have done ever since you have been under my keys, 
should be guilty of killing a iiiaii without Ixnng very highly pro- 
voked to do it. ” 

Mr. Mui’])liy w'as, I believe, going to answer, when lie was called 
out of the r(i()in : after wliicli, nothing passed belweeii the remain- 
ing persons wortli relating, till Booth and tlic lady retired back 
again into the lady’s ajiartnumt. 

Hero they fell immediately to commenting on tlie foregoing dis- 
course ; but as their comments wmv, I lielieve, the same with wdiat 
most readers have made on the same occasion, we shall omit them. 
At last, Miss Matthews, rimiinding he¥ com])anion of his promise 
of ^dating t<» lier vhal had befallen him since the interruption of 
their former acquaintance, he began, as is WTitten in the next book 
of this; history. ^ 
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CtiAr. I. — In which Captain Itootli bcj^ins to relate his hi-itory. 

The hciiii; voinovod, uiid JMr. Bontli and tlio lady loft 

alone, ho proceeded as follows : — 

“ Since yon desire, inadaui, to lvni>w the particuLivs of my court- 
ship to the ])esfc and <leaivst of women, wliom I afterwards married, 
I will endeavour to recollect them as well as 1 can, at least all 
those incidents wliich are most worth relatii>^ to yon. 

“ If the vuli'ar o]»inion of the fatality in marriage had ever any 
foundation, it surelj^ apjieared in luy marviai^e with iny Amelia. I 
knew her in the first dawn of her beauty, and, 1 lielieve, madam, 
she had as much as ever fell to the sliare of a woman ; Imt though 
I always admired her, it was l<*n.tf without- any s])ark of love. 
Pefliaf)S the jjjeiieral admiration which at that time pursueid her, 
the respect paid her by jiersons <»f tin* highest rank, and the 
numberless addresses which were ma(h‘ her by nu*n of grept fortune, 
prevented my aspiring the j)oss(‘ssiou of those eharnis which 
seemed so absolutely out of my n‘ach. However it was, J assure 
you, the accid(;nt which d( priv(‘d her of the admiration of others, 
made tins first great imj>ressioii on my heart in her favour. The 
injury done to her beauty by the ovtwturniiig of a chaise, by which, 
as you may well romeinher, her lovely nose was beat all to ])ieces, 
gave mo an assurance, that the woman who had been so mncli 
fwlored for tlie charms of her jierson, deserve<l a much higher 
adoration to be paid to her mind ; f(»r that she was, in the latter 
respect, infinitely more superior to the rest of her sex, than she 
had ever been in the former.’’ 

“ 1 admire ycuir taste extremely,” crii‘d the lady ; “I remember 
perfectly wi‘ll the great heroism with which your Amelia bore that 
misfortune. ” * •• 

“Good heavens! inadap^,” answered he, “what a magnanimity 
iif mind did her behaviour demonstrate ! If ,the worhl havt> ex- 
tolled the firmness of soul in a man, who can siipiiort (he loss of 
fortune ; of a general, who can be comjiosed after the loss of a 
victory : or of a king, who can lie corit-iuited with the loss of a 
crown; with what astonishment ought we (-<» behohl, with' what 
praises to h<mour, a youngglady, who can with patience and resig- 
nation submit to the loss of exijuisite beauty ; in (jther words, t<.» the 
loss of fortune, power, glory, everything which human nature is apt 
to court and rejoice in ! What must fjo, the mind which cjin bear 
to bo deprived r>f all these in a niruuent, ar^ by ^n unfoitunatc. 
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fcrifiing accident ! which could supfx^t all this, together with the 
most ex(piisite torments of body ; and witli dignity, with resig- 
nation, with<nit com]»lairiing, almost without a tear, undergo the 
most paiidid syid dreadful operations of surgery iii such a situa- 
tion ! ” Here he sto])pcd, and a torrent of tears gushed fnmi liis 
eyes ; such tears as are apt to flf)w from a truly iiobh^ heart, at the 
liearing of aiiytliing snrjnisingly great and glorious. As soon as 
he was ahli3, he again proceeded thus : — 

“Would you think, Miss Matthews, that the misfortune of my 
Amelia was ca]»al)le of any aggravatifm ? 1 assure you, she has 

often told me it was aggravated with a circumstance which out- 
weighed all the other ingredients. This was the eriuA insults she 
received fnmr some <»f her most intimate ac»|uaiiitan6e, several of 
whom, after inan 3 ^ distortions and grimac(‘s, have turned their 
lieads aside, unable to support then- secret triumjih, and burst into 
a loud laugh in lit‘r hearing.^’ 

“Got»d heaven ! ” crUid Miss Matthews, “ what detestable actions 
will this ccmtemptiblc jiassion of envy prevail on our sex to 
commit I ” 

“An occasion of this kiuA, as she has since told me, made the 
first im])ression <»n her gentle heart in my favour. I was one day 
in oomfiaiiy witli several young ladies, or rather .young devils, 
where p(Jor Amelia’s accident was the sul)j(‘ct ui much mirth and 
])loasautry. One of those said, she IiojkmI miss would not hold her 
luiad so liigh for tlie future. Another answered, ‘i do not know, 
madam, what she maj’ do with her licad ; but I am convinced she 
will never mewe turn uj) her nose at lier Ixittcws.’ Another cried, 
what a vt‘ry ]»roj)er match might now be made btjhveeu Amelia 
and a ctjrtain captain, wlio had unfortunately received an injury 
in the same part, though from no shameful cause. Many other 
sarcasms were thrown out, veiy unwortliy to be Repeated. I was 
hurt with perceiving so imich inalioe in human shape, and cried 
out, very hluiitl}", ‘Indeed, ladies, you need not ex]>ress such satis- 
faction at pow Miss Kuliev’s accident ; for she will still he the 
handsomest woman in England.’ This si>eecli of mine was after- 
wards variousl}^ repeated, by some to my honour, and by others 
represented in a contrary light ; indeed, it was often report ed to 
bo much ruder thaii^ it was. However, it at length reached 
Amelia’s ears. * 8ho said she W’as very much obliged to me ; since 
I could have so much com])assion for her, as to be rude to a lady 
on h?r account. • 

“About a month aftt*r the accident, when Amelia began to see 
company in a uu^sk, I had the honour to driijc tea with her. We 
were (done together, and I begged her to indulge my cuiaosity by 
showing me her face. Slie answered, in a most obliging manner, 
‘ Perhaps, Mr. Booth, you will as little l^now me when my mask is 
off, as when it is on ; ' and at the same instant unmasked. The 
surgeon’s skill was the least l^considered. A thousand tender ideas 
rushed all at once on my mind. J was unable to eoiitaiii myself, 
and eagerly kissing hef hand, 1 cried, ‘ Upon my soul, madam, you 
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never appeared to me so lovely as at tins instant/ .Nothing more 
remarkahlo piissed at this visit ; but I sincerely believe we were 
neither of us hereafter indiHerent to each other. 

“ Many months, however, ]>assetl after this, before I ever thought 
seriously of milking her rny wufe : not that 1 wanted sutiicieiit love 
for Ameliii ; indeed, it ai-ose from the vast affeetion 1 bore her. I 
emisidered my own ;is a desperate fortune, hers as entirely di'.- 
pendent on her motluir, who was a wonuin, yow know, (»f vi(dent 
passions, and very unlikely to consent, to ji match so highly contrary 
to the intm’est of lier daughter. The more 1 loved Amelia, the 
more lirmly I resolved within myself never t.o ]n*o]»ose l(>vo to her 
seriously ; sHch a diijie Wiis my imderstiindiug to my liefirt ; and so 
f<K)lishly did T iimigine J could be iiuister of ;i tliiiiu', to winch 1 w^as 
every day adding fuel. 

‘‘O, M iss Miitthews ! we h.-ive heard of men entirely masters of 
their jKissions, Jiiul of hearts which can carry tins Jin', in them, Jind 
conceal it .‘it their ph'asure. Peibaps there may bi‘ sueh ; hut if 
there are, those heiirts lUiiy be comjiared, I believe, to damps, in 
wliicli it is more ditlieult to keej) tire :ilive than to prtiveivt its 
blazing ; in mine, it was ])laced in tlieiuiidst of ci»mlmstil)le matter. 

“■After several visils, in whicb looks and sighs had been inter- 
clianged on both sides, but witbout the least ineiitioii of passion in 
])rivate, one day t\w discourse betw'een us, W'Jic'n alone', liapjieiied 
to turn on love ; I say ha]>]>ened, for 1 protest it was not dissigiied 
on my side, and, 1 am as iirmly convinced, not on hers. I was now 
no longer inasU'i* (.f myself : I declared myself the most, wretched 
of all martyrs to tliis tender passion ; tliat I had long cimceah'.d it 
from its object. At kngtli, after mentioning many particulars, 
siii»pressing, In>w'cvcr, those which must have lU'cessarily brought 
it liome to Amelia, 1 concluded with begging her t.o be the coiili- 
dante of my amour, ami to give me her aclvice (Hi that occa.sion. 

“Amelia (O, 1 sli.all iievcT forgot the dear perturbation I) ap- 
peai'c'd all confusion at this instant. She trembled, turned pale, 
and disc(»vered liow^ well she umh'rstood me, by a thousand more 
sym})toms than I could take notice of, in a state of mind so very 
little diil’erent from her own. At last, with faltering aceents, she 
said, 1 had made a v^ery ill choice of a '^•oiinst'llor, in a matter in 
w hich she was so ignorant : adding, at la.st, * 1 believe, Mr. Booth, 
you gentlemen want very little advdee in these atfurs, which you 
all understand better thaiiowc do,’ 

“ I will relate no more of our conversation at present ; indeed, I 
am afraid I tire you with too many ])articulars.” 

“<) no,” answered she ; “I slumld be glad to hear eveiy .ste]) of 
an amour wliicli hacP so tender a beginning. Teh mo everything 
you said or <lid, if you can remember it.” 

lie then jiroceeded ; amj- so will we in the next chapter. 
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CiiAi*. II.— Mr. Bootli coTifinnoR hls story— In tliH cliaptpr there arc soino passages that 
iiijiy serve as a kiml of toiichsloiie, fiy h a young lady may evannne the lieart of her 
lover: 1 would advis(‘, tluTefiire, lliat every lover he obliged to lead it over in the 
pri'seiice ol his niistiess, thal she caiefiilfy watch his emotions while he is leading. 

“I WAS uihlcT the iitimisf concern/' cries l>ootli, “when J retireil 
from my visjt, iiml Juid rullected coolly on wli.it I luid s.iid. 1 now 
saw plainly that. I liad made downright love lo Amelia ; and J 
feared, such was my vanity, that 1 had already j^^one t#o far, and 
l)een too successful. Feared, tlo I say ? Could 1 fear what 1 hoped ! 
How shall 1 descrilie the .anxiety of my mind {" 

“ Von need yourself no great ]):un/’ cried Miss Matthews, 

“ to describe what 1 can so etisily guess, d'o be horuist with y<ui, 
Mr. Ihioth, I do not agifje with your lady’s opinion, that the men 
Iiave a sufierior understanding in the matters of love. Men are 
often blind to the pjissions of women : but every w’oman is as (piick- 
sightod as a hawk on tlunse ocef#<ions ; nor is there oiii^ article in the 
whohi science which is not understood by all our sex.” 

“However, madam,” said IVlr. Hooth, “I now undertook to de- 
ctsive Amelia. I .abstained three days from seeing her : to .s.ay the 
truth, I en(h‘avoiired to work myself up t(^ ,a I’esolutioii of leaving 

her for ever ; but when 1 could not so far subdue my passion 

But wliy <lo I talk nonsense of subduing passion t I shotild say, 
when no otlu'V p.assioii eould surmount my love, 1 returned to visit 
her ; and now i .attempted the strangest ]>roject winch ever entered 
into the silly head of .a lover. This w%as to persuade Amelia that T 
was really in love in another 'place, and had literally exju'essed 
my meaning, when I asked her advice, and desii'ed her to be my 
confidante. 

“1 therefore fm’ged a nu'cting to have been between mo and my 
im.'igiiiary misU-ess, since 1 had last seen Amelia, and related the 
l)articulars, as well as T could invent them, which had jiassed at 
our conversation. 

“Poor Amelia invsciitly swallow^ed this l)ait, and, as she lias told 
me since, absolutely believed me to he in e;irnest. ]^)or, dear love ! 
liow should the sliicei-est of hearts have an idi’;i of deceit? for, with 
all her simplicity, I assure you slie is the* most sensible womaik in 
the wfltld,” • 

“It is highly generous and good in you,” said Miss Matthew’’s, 
with a sly sneer, “to im])uto to honesty what others would, perhaps, 
call credulity.” 

“ i protest, madam,” answered he, “ T do her no more than justice. 
A good heart will at all times betray thc^-’best head in the wx»rld. 
Well, madam, my angel was now, if possible, more confused than 
befope. She looked so silly, you can hiirdly believe it,” 

“Yes, yes, I can,” answered the lady, wit.li a laugh ; “ I can believe 
it. Well, well, ga> ou.”^^‘ xVfter some hesitation,” cried ho, “my 
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Amelia said faintly to mo, Booth, yon nsc ihe very ill ; you 
desire me to he your coiilidanto, and coiiC(‘al from nie tlui name of 
your mistress.’ 

“ ‘ Is it ])ossi1)lo, then, madam,’ answered 1, ‘•'Jiat yow cannot 
!jfin‘ss her, when 1 tell you she is one of your acquaintiuice, and 
lives in this town ? ’ 

‘ Mj" ac<]uaiiitance ! ’ said she : ‘ La ! Mr. Booth. — Tn this town ! 
T — T — T thoui'ht I could liavo giujssed for once ; but 1 have an ill 
talent that way — T will nevtir attemi)t to guess anything again.’ 
Tiidetid, 1 do her an injury when I ju-etend to reiu csent her manner. 
Her manner, look, voice, everything was inimitable ; such sweet- 
ness, softness, innocence, modesty, — upon my soul, if ever man 
could boast of his resolution, T think T might now, that 1 abstained 
from falling lu'ostrate at, her feet, and adoring her. However, 1 
trimi]»lied ; ]mdc*, I believe, triumjdied, or peiha})s love got tlie 
better oT love. We once more f)arted ; and I pi’omised, the next 
time I saw her, to reviial the name of my mistress. 

bad now”, i tbonght, gained a comjdete victory over myself ; 
and no small cf)m})liments did 1 pay to my owm resolutimi. In 
short, 1 triumphed as cowards and ^niggards do, when t hey flatter 
themselves with having given some su]»iK)sed instance of courage or 
gc'iierosity ; and my triumph lasted as long ; tliat is to say, till my 
ascendant passion had a, ])ropeT i»j>]>ortimity of displaying itself in 
its true and iisitural coL airs. 

“Having hitherto succeeded so well in my own oj)inion, and 
obtained tliis mighty self-cori(piest, J now entertained a design of 
exerting the most ronuintic generosity, and of curing that unhappy 
passion w'hich 1 jKuceived J had raised in Amelia. 

“ Amrmg the ladies wdio had exjiressodtlie greatest satisfaction at 
my Amelia’s misfortunes, Miss Oshorne luid distinguished herself 
in a very eminent degree : she Avas, indeed, the next in heauty to 
my angel ; nay, she had disputed the i>reference, and liad some 
among lier admirers who were blind Cnf>ugli to give it, in luu* favour.’’ 

“ Well,” cries the lady, “ I will allow you to call them blind ; but 
Miss Osborne was a charming girl.” 

“ She certainly w\as handsome,” answ^ered he, “and a very consi- 
derable fortune ; so T thought my Amelia wc'uld have little difficulty 
in believing me, when 1 fixed on her as n.'.y niisti;es8 : and 1 con- 
cluded, that my thus placing iny aflectioiis on her known enemy, 
would be the surest method of eradicating every tender id*,vi with 
which I had been ever honoured by Amelia. 

“ Well, then, to Amelia I went : she received me with more thtin 
usual coldness and .reserve ; in wliicli, to confess the truth, there 
ap]>eared to me more of anger than iiidifl’erencc, and n'orc of de- 
jection than of either. After some short introduction, I revived 
tlie discourse of my anioiir, and ]>re8ently mentioned MiLS Osborne 
«aa the lady whose name I liad concealed ; adding, that the true 
reason why 1 did not mention her V'^fore was, that I apprehended 
there was some little distance between them w hich T hoj»ed to have 
the haj>piness of uccomm(.>dating. 
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“Amelia answered, witli much fitr^Lvity, ‘If you know, sir, that 
there is any distance between us, 1 sijrj)|)ose you know the reasem 
of that distance ; and then, I think, I could not have expected 
to be attronted by Iier name. 1 would not have you tiiink. Mi*. 
Booth, that 1 iiate Miss Osborne: no, Heaven is my w'itness, 1 
despise her too much. Indeed, when I reflect how much 1 loved 
the woman who has treated me so cruelly, I own it ^ives me pain. 
When I lay, as 1 tlnm iina<riiied, and as all about me believed, oji 
my deatlnbed, in all the agonies of pain and mistu’y, to become the 
object of laughter to my dearest friend ! O, Mr. Booth, it is a 
cruel rellection : and couhl I, after this, have exjK'cted from yon — 
but wliy not from you, to Avbom 1 am a person entirely indiU'erent, 
if such a friend /‘ould treat me so barbarously ! ’ * 

“ During the greater part of this speecli, file tears streamed froni 
her brigljt eyes. 1 could endure it no longer. I cauglit U]> the 
word indifierent, and n^peated it, saying, "Do you think, then, 
madam, that Miss Kiniljfcis indifferent to me V 

“ ‘ Yes, surely, 1 ilo,’ answcriMl she : ‘ 1 know I am : indeed, wliy 
sh )uld 1 not be indilleiejit to you ( ’ — ‘ Have my eyes,’ said J, ‘ tJieii 
declared nothing ' ’ 

“ ‘ O, then* is no need of 3 our eyes,’ answered she : ‘3'our tmigiie 
has declared tliat you have singled out of all womankind my greatest 
— 1 will say, my basest enem3\ 1 own 1 once thougJit that cha- 
racter would base )>een ii<» recommendation to you ; — but why did 
I think so ! I was born to deceive m3 self.’ 

“ J then fell on my knees before her ; and, fo)*cing her hand, crii'd 
out, ‘O my Amidia ! 1 can bear longer. You are the only 
mistress of my aHectioiis ; y'ou are the d(*ity I adore.’ In this style 
1 ran on for Jibove two or three niinules what it is impossible to re- 
j»eat, till a torrent of contending passions, t«>g(‘tlier with the sur]mso, 
overpowered her gentle spirits, ami she fainted away in 1113' arm.s. 

“To describe m3" sensation, till she returned to her.self, is not in 
my power.*’ “You need not,” cries Miss ]\rattliev\ s. “(), ha.p])3^ 
Amelia I why h.ad 1 not been blessed witli sucli a passion “I am 
convinced, madam,” eoiitiiuied he, “ 3"ou cannot expect all the yiar- 
ticulars of the lemh*r scene which ensued. I w"ns not enough in my 
senses to remember it all. Let itsutfioe tos,iy, that that liehaviour, 
xvith wdiieli Amelia, while ignorant of its motive, had been so much 
displeastid, when slu* beeamo sensible of tliat motive, yiroved the 
strongest reeomiiieiidalioii to her favour ; and she was pleased to 
call it ^onerous.” 

“Cfeneroi.s ! ” re])eated the lady : “and so it was, almost be3^ond 
the reach of liumanity. I question wdudher 3'ou over had an eipial.” 

Perhaps the cridcal reader may have the same douht with Miss 
Matthews , ami lest he should, we will here make a gap in our 
history, to give him an o])])ortunity aeeuralel3’ considering 
whether tiiis conduct of IMr. Booth w"as natural or no ; and conse- 
tjuently, whether we have, in this place, mainlained or deviated 
from that strict adherence t# universal truth, which w^e yu’ofess 
above all other historiafls. 


1 ) 
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("HAP. III.— The narrative continued -More of the to^icliNtone. 

Booth inado a in'opi'r ficknowledginent to Mias Matthews’s civility, 
and then renewed Ids st<»ry. 

We w'ere ujum the footing of lovers ; and Amelia threw oft' her 
reserve* more and murt;, till at length I found all that return of niy 
allection which the tendereat liner can reiiuire. 

“My situation would now' have been a [jaradise, had ni>t my 
hap])inessj.)een interrupted with tlie s?ime reflections I liavii already 
meiitioned ; had 1 not, in short, concluded, that 1 must derive all 
my joys from the almost certain ruin of that dear creature to whom 
1 should owe them. 

“This thou'.fht haunted me night and day, till T, at last, grew^ 
unable to su])p(»rt it : 1 thoreforu re.snlved,1n the strongest manner, 
to lay it heforii Amelia. 

“ One eviuung, t hen, after the higliest ])rofossions of the most dis- 
interested love, in which Heaven ? lunvs my sincerity, I took an 
occasion to sjieak to Amelia in the following manner 

“ ' Too ti'ue is it, I am afi*aid, my dearest creature, t hat the highest 
human hajipiness is im]K‘vfect, HoW' rich w^mld be my cup, w'as it 
not for one poisonous droj) which embitters the w'hole ! () Amelia, 

w'hat must be tlie conseipience of my ever liaving the honour to call 
you mine I You know' my situation in life, and you know' your 
own : 1 have nothing more than the poor provisum of an ensign’s 
commission to de]>eiid on : your sole dependence is t>ii your mother ; 
should any acts of disobedience defeat your exjiectations, how 
wTctclied must your lot be wdth me 1 O Amelia, how ghastly an 
object to my mind is theapju-eheiision of your distress ! C\in I bear 
to rellcct a moment on the certainty of your foregoing all the con- 
veniences of life ; on the possibility of your suironng all its most 
dreailful inconveniences 1 What must lie the misery then to see 
you in such a situation, and to upbraid myself with being the 
accursed cause of bringing you to it ? Su])]»ose, too, in such a 
season, I should be summoned from y >u ; could I submit to see you 
encounter all the hazards, the fatigiuns of w'ur, with me ? you could 
not yourself, liow'evei* willing, sup]>ort tlu‘m a single campaign. 
What then ! must I Iccve you to starve alone, de]>rived of the 
tenderness of a husViand ; deprived, too, of tlje tiuiderness of the 
best of mothers, through my moans? a ’woman most dear to me, 
for being the pareidi, the nurse, and the fi'iend of my Amelia. But 
O, my sw'oet creature, carry yom* thoughts a little farther.^ Think 
of the t ende rest con si3(jueucc‘s, the dearest pledges of our love. Can 
I bear t-o think of entail' ig beggary on the ]>osterity of my Amelia '? 

on our () heavens ! fui our owm children * f)n the i/tlier side, (is it 

possible even to mention the word ?} 1 will not, must not, cfuniot, 
cannot part with you. AVhat must' we do, Amelia? It is now' I 
sincerely ask your advice.’ * 
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“ ‘ What advice can T give you,’ said %ho, ‘ iu such an alternative ! 
Would to Hcavoii we had never met ! ’ 

“Tliese words were acconijiaiiied wntli a sigh, and a look inex- 
nressihly tender ; tljc tears, at tlie same time, overflowing all her 
lovely cheeks. 1 was endeavouring to reply, when I was interrupted 
by what soon ])ut an end to the scene. 

“Our amour had already been buzzed all over the town ; and it 
came at last to the ears of Mrs. Harris. 1 had indeed observed c>f 
late a great, alteration in that lady’s hehaviour tA>wards me, Avhen- 
ever I visited at the liouse ; nor could 1, for a long time before this 
evening, ever obtain a private interview with Amelia ; ^n^id now, it 
seems, I ow'cd it t.o her mother’s intention of ovei*liearing all that 
passcid betw'con us. 

“At the period then uIk^vc mentioned, Mrs. Harris hurst from 
the closet, where she had hid herself, and surjuised her daughter, 
reclining oji my bosom, tin all that U'lider sorrow^ 1 have just de- 
scribed. 1 will not Mttempt to paint the rage of t])e mother, or the 
daughf er’s confusion, or my own. ‘ 1 1 ere are veiy tine (l(»ings, indeed,’ 
cries Mrs. Harris : ‘ you have ’uade a no)>le use, Amelia, of my in- 
ilulgence, and the trust I rei>osed in you. As for you, Mr. Hooth, 
J w'ili not accuse you ; you have used my child as J ought to have 
expected ; 1 may thank myself for w hat has happened ; ’ witb much 
more of tlio same kind, before she would sufier me tos])eak : but at 
last 1 obtain(‘d a hearing, and oJlered to excuse my poor Ajiielia, 
who was ready to sink into the (‘avth under the op])ression of grief, 
by tjxking as much blame as 1 could on myself. Mrs, Harris 
answered, * No, sir, 1 must say^ you are innocuait in com[»arison of 
her ; nay, 1 can say, 1 have heard you use dissuasive arguments ; 
and I ])Vouiise you they are of weight. I have, 1 thank Heaven, 
one dutiful cliild, and 1 shall heneeiorth think her my (mly one.’ 
She then foi’ced the poor, tromhliug, fainting Amelia out of the 
room ; which when she had done, she began very coolly to reason 
with me on tlie foll}^ as w ell as inhiuity, wdiich I had l)een guilty 
of ; and repeated to me almost every word 1 had before urged to 
her daughter. In tine, she at last obtained of me a promise that I 
W’ould soon go to my regiment, and snhmii to iiiiy inisery, rather 
than that of being the ruin of Amelia. 

“ J now', for nirny days, endured the greatest b»rments w^hich the 
human mind is, 1 believe, capable of feeling ; and 1 can honestly 
say, ] t^ied all the means, and applied every arginnenl. which 1 
could raise, to cure me of my love ; and to make the.se the more 
eflectual, 1 spent every night iu walking backwards and forw^ards 
in the signt of Mvs. Harris’s house, where I never failed to find 
some object or other which raised some ieiidm idea of my lovely 
Amelia, and almost drove me to distraction^’’ 

“And don’t you think, sir,” said Miss Matthews, ‘ ‘ you took a most 
lireposteroiis method to cure myself ?” 

“Alas, madam,” answered lief “ you cannot see it in a more ahsuixl 
light than I do ; but the«e know little of real love or grief who do 
not know how miuJIi we deceive ourselves when vre pretend to aim 
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at tho cure of oitlier. It is fvfth these as it is with’aome distempers 
of the body : iiotliiug is in tlie least agreeable to us but what serves 
to heighten the disease. 

“At the end of a fortniglit, when T wfis drivoci almost to the 
highest degree of despair, and could contrive no method of con* 
veying a letter to Amelia, how was I surprised when Mrs. Harris’s 
servant brought me a card, with an invitation from the mother 
herself, to drink tea that evening at her house I 

“ Yon will easily believe, madam, that I did not fail so agreeable 
an appointment. On my arrival, 1 was introduced into a large 
eom])any <jf men and women, Mrs. Harris and my Amelia being 
part of the? company. 

“Amelia seemed, in my eyes, t^ look more beaiitiful tlian ever, 
and behaved with all the gaiety imaginable. The old lady treated 
me with much civility ; but the y<Hing lady t(K>lv little notice of me, 
and addressed iiu)st of her discourse to another gentleman present. 
Indeed, she now and then gave me a h>ok of no diseonvaging kind ; 
and 1 oliserved her colour change more than mice when her eyes 
met mine ; circumstauees which, perhaps, ought to ha\e aflorded 
me suflicieiit comfort : but they coulJl mit allay the thousand ehmbts 
and fears witli which J was alarmed; for my anxious liioiiglits 
suggested no less to me than that .Viiielia liad made her peace with 
her mother at the price of abandoning me b»r ever, and of giving 
her ear to some other lover. All my ]>rudeuce now vanished at 
once ; and I would that instant have gladly run /iway with Amelia, 
and have married her without tlie least consideration of any 
conseciueiices. 

“ With such thoughts I had tormented myself for near two hours, 
till most of the cuuijiany liad taken their leave. This 1 was myself 
incajiable of doing ; nor do I know wlion I sliould have put an end 
to niy visit, had not Dr. Harrison tiiken me away almost by force, 
telling me, in a whis]ier, that he li;i<l something to say to me of 
great consequence. You know the doctor, madam ? ” 

“ Very w’ell, sir,” answered Miss Matthews ; “anti one of the best 
men in the world he is, and an honour to the sacred order to winch 
ho belongs.” 

“ You will judge,” replied llootli, “ by the sequel, whether I have 
reason to think him so.” He then proceeded^ ttB in the ne.xt 
chapter. 


CiiAi’. IV. — Tho story of«Mr. Rooth conUnued—Jn this c1iapU;r tho roador will perceive a 
Klimpse of the character of u very good divine; with some matters of a very tender 
kind. 

‘‘The doctor conducted*" me into his study ; and then, desiring jtie 
to sit down, began, as near as T can remember, in these words, <jr 
at least to this purpose : — ‘ You cavm»t imagine, young gentleinfin, 
that your love for Miss Emily is any seciet in this place : I have 
known it some time, and have been, I assure yiJu, very much your 
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enemy in this afiPair.’ I answered that I was very much obliged to 
him. • 

“ ‘ Why, so you are,’ replied he ; ‘ and so, perhaps, you will think 
yourself, when voa know all. J went, about a fortnight ago, to 
Mrs. Harris, acfpiaint her with my apprehensions on her 
daughter’s account ; for though the matter was much talked of, 1 
thoiiglit it might possibly not have reached her ears. 1 will be 
very jdain with you. T advised her to take all possible care of the 
young lady, and even to send her to some place whei'e she might 
be ettcctiially kept out of your reach while you remained in the 
town. ’ 

“ ‘ And do you think, sir,’ said T, ‘ that this was acting^ kind part 
by me y or do you expect that J should thank you on this occasion ? ’ 

“ ‘ Young man,’ answered he, ‘1 did not intend you any kindness, 
nor do 1 desire any of your thanks. My intention was to jireserve 
a worthy lady from a young fellow, of whom 1 had heard no good 
character, and wdioui I imagined to have a design of stealing a 
human creature for the sake of her fortune.’ 

“ ‘ It was very kind of you, indeed,’ answered I, ‘to entertain 
such an ojunion of me.’ » 

“ ‘ Wliy, sir,’ reidied the doctor, ‘ it is the opinion which, 1 believe, 
most of you young gentlemen of the order of the rag deserve. I 
have known some instances, and have heard of more, where such 
young follows have committed ro}>bery under the name of marriage.’ 

“1 was going to interrupt him with some anger, when he desire<i 
me to have a little ])atience, Jind then informed me that he had 
visit(jd Mrs. Harris with the above-mentioned design, the evening 
after the discovery 1 liave related ; that Mrs. Harris, without 
waiting for his information, had recounted to him all which had 
haiipened the evening before ; and, indeed, she must have an 
excellent memory, for I think she repeated every word J said ; and 
added that she had confined her daughter to her chamber, where 
she kept her a close ])risoner, and had not seen her since. 

“ I cannot e.xpress, nor would modesty suffer me if 1 could, all 
that now ])assed. ’fhe doctor took me by the hand, and burst f<irth 
into the warmest commendations of the sense and generosity which 
he was pleased to say discovered themselves in my speech. You 
know, madam, his strong and singular way of expressing himself 
on all oeoasioiA, especially when he is affected with anything. 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘if 1 knew half-a-dozen suf-h instances in the army, 
tlie pUinter should jnit red liveries upon all the saints in my 
closet. ’ 

“From this instant, the doctor told nie, he had become my friend 
and zealous advocate with Mrs. Harris, on wnom he had at last 
prevailed, though not without the greatest difticulty, to consent to 
my marrying Amelia, upon condition I settled every penny 
which the mother should lay down ; and that she would retain a 
certain sum in her hands, which she would, at any time, deposit for 
my advancement in the army.® 

“You will, I l]ope, ifiadam, conceive that I made no hesitation at 
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these conditions ; nor need I pnention the joy which I felt on this 
occasion, or the acknowledgment I paid the doctor^' who is, indeed, 
as you say, one of the best of men. 

“ The next morning I had permission to visit Amelia, who 
received me in such a manner that 1 now concluded my happiness 
to be com])! etc. 

“ Everything was now agreed on all sides, and lawyers employed 
to prepare the writings, when an unexi>ected cloud arose suddenly 
in our serene sky, and all our joys were obscured in a moment. 

“ When matters were, as 1 aj)prchended, drawing near a conclu- 
sion, I received an ex])reas that a sister, whom I tenderly loved, was 
seized with a violent fever, and earjiestly desired me to come to her. 
I immediafely obeyed the summons, though it was then about two 
in the morning, without staying even take leave of Amelia, for 
whom I left a short billet, accimiinting her with the reason of iny 
absence. 

“ The gentleman’s liousc, where my sister then was, stood at fifty 
miles’ distance ; and tliougli I used the utmost expedition, the 
unmerciful distemj)or had, before my arrival, entirely deprived the 
poor girl of her senses, as it soon aftt^r did of her life. 

“ Not all the love I bore Amelia, nor the tumultuous delight with 
whicli the <*ip]>r()aohing hour of i>ossessing her filled iny lieart, 
could, for awhile, allay my grief at the loss of my beloved Nancy. 
U})on my soul, I cannot yet mention lier name without tears. 
Never brother and sister bad, I believe, a higher friendship for each 
other. Poor, dear girl ! whilst I sat by her in her light-headed 
fits she repeated scarce any other name but mine ; and it ])lainly 
appeared that when her dear reasi)n w’as ravished away from her it 
had left my image on her fancy, and that tlie last use she had made 
of it wfis to think on me. ‘ Send for my dear billy immediately,’ she 
cried : ‘ I know ho will come to me in a moment. Will nobody fetcli 
him to me ^ Pri'iy don’t kill me before 1 see him once more : you 
durst not use me so if he was here.’ Every accent still rings in my 
ears. () heavens ! to Ijear this, and at the same time to see tlie 
poor, delirious creature deriving the greatest horrors ‘from my sight, 
and mistaking me for a liighwaynian who had a little before robbed 
her ! But I ask your pardon : the sensations I felt are to be known 
only from experience, and to you must ap])ear dull and insipid. At 
last she seemed for a moment to know me, ;md cried, ‘O, heavens ! 
my dearest brother ! ’ iipt)n which she fell into immediate convul- 
sions, and died away in niy arnis.” % 

Here Booth stopped a moment, and wiped his eyes ; and Miss 
Matthews, perhai)S out of complaisance, wiped liers. 


Chap. V.— Cont ining btrange revolutions of fortune. 

Booth proceeded thus : — 

“ This loss, perhaps, madam, you wiW think had made me miserable 
enough, but Fortune did not think so ; fo*t on the day when iny 
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Naiicy was to ba buried, a courier arrived from Dr. Harrison, with 
a letter, in which the doctor acquaintcfl me that ho was just come 
from Mrs. Harris, when lie despatched the express ; and earnestly 
desired me to return the very instant T received his letter, as 1 
valued my Amelia. ‘Tlioniitli if the daughter,’ added he, ‘should 
take after her mother (as most of them do), it will be perhaps wiser 
ill you to stay away.’ 

“ T presently sent for the messenger into the room, and with much 
difliculty extorted from him, that a great scpiire in his coach and six 
was come to Mrs. Harris’s, and that the whole town said ho was 
shortly to be married to Amelia. 

“T now soon perceived how much superior my love jpr Amelia 
was to every other passion : poor Nancy’s idea disappeared in a 
moment : I quitted the dear, lifeless corpse, over which 1 had shed 
a thousand tears ; left the care of her funeral to othiirs ; and posted, 
I may almost any flew, back to Amelia, and alighted at the doctor’s 
house, as lie had desired*ine in his letter. 

“The good man presently acquainted me with what had happened 
in my absence. Mr. Winck worth had, it seems, arrived the very 
day of my departure, witli a tgraud equijiago, find, without dela^^ 
had made formal projiosals to Mrs. Harris, oflering ttj settle aii}" 
part of his vast estate, in whatever manner she pleased, on Amelia. 
These proposals the old lady luul, without any deliberation, ac- 
cepted, and had insisted, in the most violent manner, on her 
daughter’s compliance, which Amelia had as peremptorily refused 
to give ; insisting, on h(5r jiart, on the consent which her mother 
had before given to our marritige, in wliicli she was heartily seconded 
by the doctor, who declared to her, as he now did to me, that we 
ought as much to be esteemed man and wife, as if the ceremony 
had already jiassed between us. 

“ These remonsti’ances, the doctor told me, had worked no eftect 
on Mrs. Harris, who still persisted in her avowed resolution of 
marrying her daugliter to Winck wortli, whom the doctor had like- 
wise attacked, telling him that he was paying his addresses to 
another man’s wife but all U> no ]>urpose ; the young gentleman 
was too much in h>ve to hearken ti» any dissuasives. 

“ We now entered into a considtation what moans to emidoy. 
The doctor earnestly protested against any viohmee to be ofTered to 
the person of Winckwortli, which, I believe, 1 had rashly threatened ; 
declaring, that if Tniade any attenii)t of that kind, he would forever 
abandc'xi my cause. 1 made him a stdemn promise of forbearance. 
At last, he deteririinc(f to pay another visit to Mrs. Harris ; and if he 
found hej obdurate, he said he thought himself at liberty to join us 
together without any farther ccuisent of the mother ; which every 
pa'^ent, ho said, had a right to refuse, but not to retract when given, 
unless the party himself, by some conducl^>f his, gave a reason. 

“The cToctor having made his visit with no l3etter success than 
before, the matter now debated was how to got possession of Amelia 
by stratagem ; for she was iiosw a closer prisoner than ever ; was 
her mother’s bedfellow by night, and never out of her sight by day. 
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“ While wo were deliberjyJ.iiig ou this point, a i/ine-merchant of 
the town came to visit the di^ctor, to inform him that he had just 
botllcd oir a hogshead of excellent old port, of wliich he oftered to 
s])are him a ham])er, saying, that he was that day to send in twelve 
dozen to Mrs. Harris. 

‘‘ The doctor now smiled at a conceit Avhich came into his head ; 
and, taking me aside, asked me if 1 had love enough for the young 
I'ldy to venture into the house in a hamper. I joyfully leaped at 
this proposal, to which the iiuirchant, at the doctor’s intercession, 
consented ; for 1 believe, madam, you knf>w the great authority 
which that Avorthy man had over the whole t(j\vn. The doctor, 
moreover,' promised to procure a licence, and to ])erform the office 
for us at his house, if I could find any means of coiiv(^ying Amelia 
thither. 

‘‘In this hamper then T was carried to the house, and deposited 
in the entry, where I had not lain long, before 1 was again removed 
and packed up in a cart, in <n*der to be sent five miles into the 
country ; for I heard the orders giA'cn as I lay in the entry, and 
lliere I likewise lieard that Amelia and her mother were to folloAv 
me the next morning. ^ 

“ I Avas unloaded from my cart, and set doAvn, with the rest of the 
lumbei’, ill a great liall. Here 1 remained above three hours, im- 
patiently Avaiting fin* the evening, Avhen \ determiiietl to (pnt a 
])<).sture which was become A"ery uiic/is^^ and In’oak my i)risoii ; but 
Fortune contrived to release me sooner, by tlie following means. 
The house Avhere T noAV Avas liad been left in the care of one maid- 
servant. This faithful ciHiature came into the hall, with the foot- 
man Avho had driven tlie cart. A scene of the highest fondness 
liaving passed bet\veen them, the felloAv i>rop().sed, and tlie maid 
consented, to open tlie hamper, and drink a bottle together, Avhich 
they agreed their mistress AVould hardly miss in such a (juantity. 
They presently began to execute their purpose. 'I’liey opened the 
ham]>or, and, to their great surprise, discc»vered the contents. 

“T took an immediate advantage of tlie coiisteriiatioii which ap- 
p(iared in the countenances of both the servants, and liad sufficient 
jiresence of mind to im]n’ovc the knowledge of those secrets to 
Avhicli I Avas Y)rivy. 1 told them that it entirely deiiended cm their 
behaviour to me, Avhotlier their mistress slv,>uld eA’|;r be aci|uainted, 
either with Avhat they had done, or Avith Avliat they ha.d intended to 
<lo ; for, that if they AvAuld keep my secret, 1 Avould reciprocally 
koe]) theirs. 1 tlion acquainted them with my piirp/>se of lying 
concealed in the house, in order to AA'atch an o])portiuiit 3 ^ of obtain- 
ing a private interview Avitli Amelia. 

“ In the situation in Avhich these Iavo delinquents stood, j'ou imiy 
be assured it Avas not difficult for me to seal uj> their lijAs : in short, 
they agreed to wliatevor'^i Y)ropo.sed. I lay that eveningdn my dear 
Amelia’s bedchamber, and was in the morning conveyed into an old 
lumber garret, where T Avas to Avaij^ till Amelia (whom tlie maid 
jn’ornised, on lier arrival, to inform of jilace of eoiicealnient) 
could find some oYqiortuiiity of seeing me,” * 
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“I ask pardoH for interrupting yott,”^cricd Miss Matthews ; “but 
you bring to iny remembrance a foolish stoiy whicli T heard at that 
time, though at a great distance from you ; that an officer had, in 
confederacy with Miss Harris, broken open her mother’s cellar, and 
stole away a great quantity of her wine. T mention it only to show 
you what sort of foundations most stories have.” 

Booth told her lie had heard some such thing himself, and then 
continued his story, in the next cha])ter. 


CiiAi'. VI —CoiitaininR many Riirprising adventures. 

“Here,” continued he, “ 1 remained the whole day, in hopes of a 
hajipiness, the ex]>ected ap^iroach oi which gave me such a delight, 
that J would not liave exchanged my poor lodging for the lincst 
jialace in tlie universe. 

“ A little after it, was dark, Mrs. Harris arrived, together with 
Amelia and her sister. 1 eaiinot express how much my heart now 
began to llutter; for, as 1113^ b^ics evei’y moment increased, strange 
f(iai*s, wdiieli 1 had not felt before, liegan now to intermingle with 
them. 

“ When I had oontiimcd full two hours in tliese circniustances, I 
heard a woman’s step trijiping up stairs, which T fondly hojied was 
my Amelia ; luit, all on a sudden, the d(H>r flew open, and Mrs, 
Harris herself ajqiejired at it, with a countenance pale as death, 
her whole hridy trembling, I suppose, with anger. She fell upon 
me in the most bitter language. It is not necessary to re])eat what 
she said, nor indeed can I, J was so shocked and confounded on this 
occasion. In a word, the scene ended with luy dei>arting without 
seeing Amelia.” 

“ And pray,” cried Miss Matthews, “how happeiied this unfortu- 
nate discovery ? ” 

Booth answered, that the lady, at supper, ordered a bottle of 
wine, “tvliicb neither myself,” said he, “nor the servants, had pre- 
sence of mind to ]>r<jvide. P>eing told there was none in the house, 
though she had l)een before informed that the things came all safe, 
she had sent for^the imyd, who, being unable to devise any excuse, 
bad fallen on her knees, and, after confessing her design of t)pening 
a bottle, which she imputed to the fellow; betrayed poor me to her 
mistress. 

“ Well, madam, after a lecture of about a quarter of an hour’s 
duration iFrom Mrs. Harris, J suffered her to co’^duct me to the out- 
^\^ird giite <)f lier court-yard, w’hence 1 set forward, in a disconso- 
late condition of mind, towards my lodgings. I had five miles to 
walk in a. dark and rainy night ; but lfl)W can I mention these 
trifling circumstances as any aggravation of my disappointment ? ” 

“ How was it possible,” crie^ Miss Matthew's, “that you could be 
got out of the house witjiout seeing Miss Harris?” 

“I assure you, tuadam,” answered Booth, “ I have often wondered 
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at it myaclf ; but my spirits w^'ro so much sunk at .llie sight of hor 
mother, tliat no uiaii was eVbr a greater coward than I was at th«at 
in^4tant. Indeed, I believe my tender concern for the terrors of 
Amelia was the j)rincipal cause of my submission. However it 
was, I left the house, and walked about a hundred yards, when, at 
tlio comer of the garden ivall, a fein.ale v(dce, in a whisper, cried 
out, ‘Mr. Booth ! * Tlie person w'as extremely near me, but it was 
so dark I could scarce see her ; nor could 1, in the confusion I was 
in, immediately recognise the voice. I answered in a line of Con- 
greve’s, which burst from my lips spontfineously ; for 1 am sure 1 
had no intention to quote plays at that time, — 

' * Who calls the wretched thing that was Alplionao ? ' 

Upon which a woman leaped into my arms, ciying out, ^ O, it is in- 
deed my Alphonso, my only Alplionso I ’ — (), Miss Matthews ! guess 
what I felt wlien 1 found I had my Amelia in my arms. J em- 
braced her with an ecstasy not Ui be described, at the same insbint 
pouring a thousand tendernesses in1x3 her cars, at least, if I could 
express so many to her in a minute; for in that time the alarm 
began at the house, Mrs. Harris Iia*^ missed her daughter, and the 
court was presently full of lights and noises of all kinds. 

“ J now lifted Amelia over a gate, and, jnmjiing after, w'e erejit 
along togetlier by the side of a liedge, a different way from what 
led to tlie town, as I imagined that would bo the road through 
which they would pursue us. in this ojiiniou T was right, for we 
heard them pass along that road ; and the voice of Mrs. Harris her- 
self, wdio ran with the rest, notwithstanding the darkness and the 
rain. By these nieaiis we luckily made our escape ; and, clamber- 
ing over a hedge and ditch, luy Amelia performing the part of a 
heroine all tlie way, we at length arrived at a little green lane, 
where stood a vast spreading oak, under which we sheltered our-* 
selves from a violent storm. 

“When this was over, and the moon began to a})pear, Amelia 
declared, she knew well where she was ; and a little farther, 
striking into another lane to the riglit, she said, that w*mld lead us 
to a house where we should be bi>th safe an<l unsuspected. I fol- 
lowed her directions, and w(i at length came to a little cottage, about 
three miles’ distance from Mrs. Ilairis’s house. 

“As it now rained veiy violently, we entered'' this c<»ttage, m 
which we esi)ied a light, without any ceremony : here we found an 
elderly w<wnan sitting by lierself at a little fire, who had no* sooner 
viewed us, than she instantly sjirung from her seat, and, starting 
back, gave the str<»ngest tokens of amazement ; upon wliich Amelia 
said, ‘Bo not surprised, nurse, though you see me ia a strange pickle, 
I own.’ The old woman, after having several times blessKJcl herself, 
and expressed the mosL tender concern for the lady, who stood 
dripping before her, began to bestir herself in making up the fire 
at the same time, entreating Amelia that she might be permitted 
to furnish her with some clothes, wlich, she said, though not fine, 
were clean and wholesomoj and much ckier than her own. I 
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seconded this iijption bo vehemently, that Amelia, though she 
declared herself under no apprehensiof^ of catching cold, (she has, 
indeed, the best constitution in the world,) at last consented ; and 
I retired without-doors, under a shed, to give my angel an oj)por- 
tunity of dressing herself in the only room which the cottage 
afforded below-stairs. 

“At my return into the room, Amelia insisted on my exchanging 
my coat for one which belonged to the old woman’s son.” — “ 1 am 
very glad,” cried Miss Matthews, “to find she did not forget 
yon. 1 own 1 tlionght it somewhat cruel to turn you out in the 
rain.” — “ O, Miss Matthews I ” continued he, taking no notice of her 
observation, ‘ ‘ 1 had now an opportunity of contemplating the vast 
power of exquisite beauty, wbicli nothing almost can add to or 
diminish. Amelia, in the pt)or rags of her old nurse, looked scarce 
less beautiful than T liave seen lier ap]>oar at a ball or an assembly,” 
— “ Well, well,” cries Miss Matthews, “ to be sure she did ; but pray 
go on vritli your story.” • 

“The old woman,” continued he, “ after having equipped us as 
well as she could, and jdaced our wet clothes before the tire, began 
to grow inquisitive ; and after irune ejaculations, she cried, ‘ O, my 
(Icar young madam I iiiy niiml misgives mo huguously ; and pray 
wlio is this fine y(ning gentlonuin ? O, Miss Emmy, Miss Emmy, I 
Jim afraid madam knows imtliing of all this matter.’ — ‘ Suppose he 
should be my huslKind, nurse ! ^ answered Amelia. — ‘ O, good ! and if 
ho be, ’ replies tlie nurse, ‘ I hope he is some great gentleman or other, 
with a vast estate, and a coacli and six ; for to be sure, if an he was 
the greatest lord in the hind, you would deserve it all.’ — But why 
do 1 attempt to mimic the honest creature ? Tn short, she discovered 
the greatest affection for my x\nielia ; with w^liich T was much more 
delighted than I was ollended at the suspicions she showed of me, 
or the many bitter curses which she denounced against me, if T ever 
pr<ived a bad husband t.o so sweet a young lady. 

“ 1 so well inqu'oved the hint given me b^" Amelia, that the old 
woman had no doubt nf our being really married ; and comforting 
herself, that if it was not as well as it might have been, yet madam 
had enough for us both, and that happiness did not always depend 
on great riches, she began to rail at the old lady for having turned 
us i)ut of doors, which J scarce told an untrutli in assorting. And 
when Amelia said she lfoi)ed her nurse would not betray her, the 
good woman answered, with much w^armtb, ‘ Betray you, my dear 
young i/iadain ! no, tlijit 1 would not, if the king would give me all 
that he is worth ; no, not if madam liersolf would give me the groat 
house, and the whole farm belonging to it.’ ^ 

“ The good woman then went out and fetched a cliickeu from the 
roost, lifrhioh she killed, and began to pick, without asking any 
questions ; then summoning her son, who yas in bed, to her assist- 
ance, she began to prepare this chicken for our supi)er. Tliis she 
afterwards set before us in so neat, — I may almost say, elegant a 
manner, that whoever would <mve disdained it, either does not 
know tne sensation of •hunger, or does not deserve to have it 
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gi’atilicd. Our food was attended with some alo» which our kind 
hostess said she intended not to have tapped till Christmas ; ‘ but, 
added she, ‘ J little thought ever to have the honour of seeing iiiy 
dear, honoured lady in this poor place.’ ^ 

“ For my own part, no human being was then an object of envy 
to me ; and even Amelia seemed to be in pretty good spirits : she 
softly whispered to me, that she perceived there might be happiness 
ill a cottage.” 

“A cottage 1 ” cries Miss Matthews, sighing; “a cottage, with 
the man one loves, is a ])alacc.” 

“ When supper was ended,” continued Booth, “ the good woman 
began to •think of our farther wants, and very earnestly recom- 
mended her bed to us, saying, it was a very neat though homely 
one, and tliat she could furnish us with a j)air of clean sheets. 8he 
added some persuasives, which painted my angel all over with 
vermilion. As for myself, I behaved sf) awkwardly and foolishly, 
and S(» readily agreed to Amelia’s resolution r)f sitting up all night., 
that if it- did not give the nurse any sus])icion t>f onr marriage, it 
ought to have inspired her with the utmost cont empt fur me. ' 

“ We both endeavoured to prevai# with nurse to retire to her own 
bed, but found it utterly impossible to succeed ; she thanked 
Heaven she understood breeding better than tliat : and so well-bred 
was the good woman, that we could scarce get her out of the room 
the whole night. Luckily for us, we both understood French ; by 
means of which wc consulted together, even in her presence, n])on 
the measures wc were to take in onr present exigency. At length, 
it was resolved that I should send a letter by this young lad, whom 
I have just before mentioned, to our worthy friend the doctcir, 
desiring his com])any at our luit ; since w'e thought it utterly unsafe 
to venture to the towm, which we knew w'ould be in an uproar on 
our account before the nuirning.” 

Hero Booth made a full atop, smiled, and then said, he was going 
to mentifui so ridiculous a distress, that he could scarce think of it 
without laughing. What this was, the reader shall know in the 
next chapter. 


Chap. VII. — Tlie story of Bootli coiilinned — Mo c surprising adventuros. 

From what trifles, dear Miss Matthew s,” cried Booth, “ may some 
of our greatest distresses arise ! Do you not perceive I am’ going to 
tell you we had neither jien, ink, nor ])aper in our present exigency ? 

“A verbal mesf^^ge was now our only resfiurce : however, we con- 
trived to deliver it in such terms, that neither nurse norther son 
could ])ossibly conceive any suspicion from it of the ])fesent situa- 
tion of our allairs. Tirflocd, Amelia whis]>ored me, 1 might safely 
place any degree of contidence in the lad ; for he had been her 
foster-brcither, and she had a great opinion of his integrity. He 
was, in truth, a boy of very good lAtuial parts ; and Dr. Harrison, 
who had received him into his family, at Amelia’s recommendation, 
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liiitl bred liiin ujkto write and read v*ry well ; and had taken some 
pains to infuse into him the ]>rinciples t)f honesty and religion : he 
was not, indeed, even now discharged from the doctor’s service ; 
but liad been at Jiomc with his mother for some time, on account of 
the smallpox, from which he was lately recovered. 

“I have said so much,” continued Booth, “of the boy’s character, 
tliat you may not be surprised at some stories which 1 shall tell you 
of him hereafter. 

“ T am going now, madam, to relate to you one of those strange 
accidcmts, Avhich are produced by such a train of circumstances, 
that mere cliance has been thought incapable of bringing tliem 
together ; and which liave, therefore, given birth, in siin>erstitious 
minds, to Fortune, and to sciveral other imaginary beings. 

“We were now iinjiatiently expecting the arrival r>f the doctor ; 
our messenger had been gone much more than a suUicicint time, 
whicli to us, you may be assured, a])peared not at all shorter than 
it was, when nurse, wlni had gone out of doors on some errand, 
came running hastily to ns, crying out, '(), my dear young madam, 
her ladyshi[)’s coach is just at the door ! Amelia turned pale as 
death at these words ; indeed, f feared slie would have fainted, if 1 
could he said t,o fear, wlio had scarce any of my senses left, and 
was in a eoiidition little hotter tlian my angel's. 

“Wliilo we were both in this dreadful situation, Amelia fallen 
back in her chair with the eountenance in wdiicli ghosts Jire 
painted, myself at her fe('t with a complexion of no \ery ditterent 
colour, and nurse screaming out, and throwing water in Amelia’s 
face, Mrs. Harris entered llie room. At the sight (jf this scene, slie 
throw herself likewise into a chair, and called immediiitely for a 
glass of w^ator, wdiich Miss Betty, her daughter, supplied her with ; 
for, as t.o nurse, iiotliing was caj)able of making any im]u-ession on 
her, w^liilst she a])i>r()lK!ndcMl her young mistress to be in danger. 

“Tlic doctor had now entered the room; and, coming immedi- 
ately up t<» Anudia, after some expressions of surprise, he took her 
by the hand, ealleil her his little sugar-plum, and assured her there 
were mme but friends present : he then led lier tottering across tlie 
room to Mrs, Harris. Amelia then full upon her knees before her 
mother ; but the doctor caiiglit her up, saying, ‘Use that posture, 
child, only to tlie Almighty.’ But! need not mention this singu- 
larity of his to you, who know him so well, and must have heard him 
often dispute against addressing onrsulvej» to man in the humblest 
postured whicli avc use towards the Supreme Being. 

“I will tire you with no more jiarticulars ; we were soon satisfied 
that the •doctor had rec(»nciled us and our atFij^rs to Mrs. Harris; 
and w’€^ m)W' jiroeet'ded diri'ctly to church, the doctor having pro- 
vided a liebnee for us.” 

. “-But wlioro is I he strange accident ? ” criies Miss Matthews : ‘ * sure 
you have raised more curiosity than you have satisfietl.” 

“ Indeed, madam,” answered he, “ your reproof is just : I had like 
to have forg<itten it ; J>ut yifti cannot wonder at me, when you 
reflect on that int^Testiug part of my story, which I am now relating. 
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But boforu J iiiention this »cd}dent, 1 must tell y^su wliat happened 
after Auielia's escape from her mother^s house. "Mrs. Ilarris at first 
ran out into the lane among her servants, and pursued us (so slie 
imagined) along the road leading to the town ; biW" that being very 
dirty, and a violent storm of rain coming on, she took shelter in an 
alehouse, about half a mile from her own house, whither she sent for 
lier coach : she then drove, together with her daughter, to town, 
wliere, sotm after lier arrival, she sent for the doctor, her usiml 
]>rivy- counsellor in all her attairs. They sat u[) all night togetlier, 
th(', doctor endeavouring, by argiirnents and persuasions, to bring 
IMrs. Harris to reason, but all to no i)iirpose ; though, as he has 
informed Ric, Miss Betty seconded him with the warmest tmtreatios. *’ 

Here Miss Matthews laughed ; of whicli Bootli i)egged to knov/ 
the reason : she, at last, after many a]>ol(>gies, said, il. was the first 
good thing she ever heard of Miss Betty ; “nay,” said she, “and 
asking your j)ardon f<»r my opinion of your sister, since you will 
have it 1. always conceived her to bo the deepest of hypocrites.” 

Booth fetched a sigli, and said, he was afraid she had not always 
acted so kindly ; and then, after a little hesitiition, proceeded : — 

“You will be ideased, madam, to remember, the lad was sent 
with a verbal message to the doctor ; wliicli message was no more 
tlian to accpiaint him where we >vere, and to desire the fav(mr of 
his coni])aiiy, or that he would send a coach to bring us to what- 
ever jdaeo ho would j)leasc to meet us at. This message was to 
be delivered to the doctor himself ; and tlic messenger was ordered, 
if he found him not at liomo, ti> go to him wherever lie was. He 
fulfilled his orders, and told it to the doctor in the presence of 
Mrs. Harris.” 

“O, the idiot!” cries Miss Matthews. — “Not at all,” answered 
Booth: “he is a very sensible fellow, as you will, ]>erhaj)S, say 
hereafter. He had not the least reason to susiiect that any secrecy 
was necessary ; for we took the utmost carci that he should not 
suspect it. Well, iiiadain, this accident, whicli a])j)eared so unfor- 
tunate, turned in the liigliest degree to our advantage. Mrs. Harris 
liad no sooner lieaid the message delivered, than she fell into the 
most violent passion imaginable, and accused the doctor of being 
in the plot, and of having confederated with me in the design of 
carrying off’ her daughter. ,, 

“The doctor, who liad hitherto used only soothing methods, now 
talked in a different stnftii : he ermfessed the accusation, and justi- 
fied his conduct. He said lie was no meddler in the family affairs 
f»f others, nor should he have couceriuid himself with hers but at 
her own reejuest ; h,ut that since Mrs. Harris herself had iiiado him 
an agent in tliis matter, he would take care to acquit him.^elf with 
honour, and above all things to preserve a young la<ly for whom 
he had the highest csteiXii ; ‘for she is,* cries he (and, by heavens, 
lie said true), ‘ the most worthy, generous, and noble of all human 
beings. You have youraclf, madam,* said he, ‘consented to the 
match ; I have, at your request, made tl^e matcli ; * and then ho 
added some particulars relating to his opinion fji me, which my 
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modesty forbids me to repeat.” — “Nay, but,” cries Miss Matthews, 
“ I insist on your conquest of that modesty for once. We women 
do not love to hear one another’s praises ; and I will be made 
amends by hearj,ng the praises of a man ; and of a man whom, 
j)erhap8,” added she with a leer, “I slmll not think much the better 
of upon tliat account.” — “In obedience to your commands then, 
niadam,” continued he, “the doctor was so kind to say, he had 
inquired into my character, and had found that 1 had been a 
dutiful son and an allectionate brother; ‘^relations,’ said he, ‘in 
which whoever discharges his duty well, gives us a well-grounded 
ho])e that he will behave as i)roperly in all the rest.’ He con- 
cluded witli saying that Amelia’s liappiness, her heart, nay, her 
very reputation^ were all concerned in this matter, to which, as 
he had been made instrumental, he was resolved to carry her 
through it ; and then, taking the licence from his pocket, declared 
to Mrs. Harris, that he would go that instant and marry her 
daugliter wherever lie found her. This speech, the doctor’s voice, 
his look, and liis behaviour, all which are sutticiently calculated 
to •inspire awe, and oven terror when he pleases, frightened poor 
Mrs. Harris, and wrought a nrire sensible eliect than it was in his 
power to jnoduce by all his arguments and entreaties ; and I have 
already related what followed. 

Thus the strange accident of our wanting pen, ink, and pajier, 
and our not trusting the boy with our secret, tiecasioned the dis- 
covery to Mrs. Harris ; that discovery put the doctor upon his 
metal ; and produced that blessed event which I have recounted to 
you, and which, as my mother has since confessed, nothing hut the 
sjiirit which he had exerted after the discovery, could have brought 
about. 

“Well, madam, you now sec me married to Amelia ; in Avhich 
situation you will, perhaps, think my happiness incapable of addi- 
tion. Perhaps it was so ; and yet I can with truth say, that the 
love which 1 then bore Amelia, was not comparable to what I boar 
her now.” — “ Happy Amelia ! ” cried Miss Matthews : “if all men 
were like you, all women would be blessed ; nay, the whole world 
would be so in a great measure : for, ui)oii my soul, I believe that 
from the inconstancy of your sex to ours proceeds half the miseries 
of mankind.” 

That we may ^ve the reader leisure to consider well the fore- 
going sentiment, wc will here put an end tw this chapter. 


Chap. Vlll.— J u w/iicli our readers will prf)bahly be diviiUS in tbeir opiuion of 
« Mr. booth’s eondui't. 

Booth proceeded as follows : — ^ 

‘‘‘ The first months of our marriage ]^roducc<l nothing remarkable 
enough to mention. 1 am sure I need not tell Miss Matthews that 
1 found in my Amelia every perfection of human nature. Mrs. 
Harris at first gaye us some little uneasiness : she had rather 
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yielded, to the doctor tlein giyeii a willing consent to the iimtcli : 
however, by degrees, she hCcaiue more and more* satished, and at 
last seemed perfectly reconciled. This we ascribed a good deal to 
the kind offices of Miss BeUy, who had always aj)peared to be my 
friend. She had been greatly assisting to AmelJi in making her 
esca]>o, which 1 had no oi»portunity of mentioning to you before ; 
and in all things behaved so w'ell, outwardly at least, to myself as 
well as to her sister, that we regai'ded her as our sincerest friend. 

“ About half a year after our marriage, two additional cornjianies 
were added to our regiment, in one of which 1 w'as jireferred to the 
command of a lieutenant. I'pon this <>ccasion, Miss Betty gave 
the first intimation of a disposition which w e have since too severely 
experienced.” 

“Your servant, sir,” says Miss Matlhew's : “then T find T was 
not mistaken in my o])inion of the lady. Ish», no, show' me any 
goodness in a censorious prude, and ” 

As Miss Mattlunvs hesitated for a simiU or an execration, Booth 
proceeded : — “ You will please to rememl)(‘r, madam, tliere w\‘is 
formerly an agreement l»elw'een mj^self and Mrs. Hariis, that 1 
should settle all my Amelia’s fortun#^ on her, excej)t a certain sum, 
which w'as to be laid out iii my advancement in the army ; but as 
our marriage w as carried on in the maniun* you liave heard, no such 
agreement was evc‘r executed : and since I was bee<nne Amelia’s 
Imsbatid, not a word of this matter w’as ever mentioned by tlie old 
lady; and as for m3"self, I deeJanj T bad not yet awakened frcmi 
that delicious dream of bliss in which the i)Ossessioii of Amelia had 
lulled me.” Hero Miss Mfitthc*w's sighed, and cast the tendercst 
of looks on Booth, who thus continued his story : - - 

“Soon after my promotion, Mr.s. Harris (me memning took an 
occasion to speak to rne on this atlair. She said, that as 1 had been 
promoted gratis to a lieuteiiaiicjs she would assi.st me w'itli money 
to carry me yet a step liigher ; and if imjre was rerpiired tlian w'as 
formerly mentioned, it should not be w'antiiig, since she w'as so 
perfectly satisfied wdth my behaviour to her daughter : adding, 
that she ho])ed 1 had still the same inclination to settle on my wife 
the remainder of her fortune. 

“ I answered with very warm acknow'ledgincnts of mj^ mother’s 
goodness, and declared, if I had the w^orld, J Avas ready to l.'ij^ it at 
my Amelia’s feet. And so, Heaven known's, 1 would ton thousand 
worlds. « 

“ Mrs. Harris seemed jdcasod with the w^armth of my sentiments, 
and said, she would immediately send to her lawyer, ruid give him 
the necessary orders ; and tlius ended our conversatio:yL on this 
subject. 

“From this time, there was a very visildo alteration ''in Miss 
Betty’s behaviour. Sh^. grew reserved to her sister as well as to 
me : she w as fretful and captious on the slightest occAsion ; nay, 
she affected much to talk on the ill conse(juenceH of an imj)rudent 
marriage, especially before her mother ; and, if ever any little ten- 
derness or endearments escaped me in jiifnlic tow^ards Amelia, she 
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never failed to make sonic iiialicious reilciark on the short duration 
of violent passions ; and, when I hav j expressed a fond sentiment 
for my wife, her sister would kindly wisffi she might hear as much 
seven years hence. 

“ All these niat^fers have been since suggested to us by reflection ; 
for, while they actually passed, b()f.li Amelia and m^^self liad our 
tlioughts too happily engaged to take notice of what discovered 
itself in the mind of any other jierson. 

“ Unfortunately for us, Mrs. Harris’s lawyer happened at this 
time to be in London, 'where business detained him upwards of a 
iiumth ; and, as Mrs. Harris w'(»iild, on no occasi^m, employ any 
other, our affair was under an entire suspension till his return. 

“Amelia, who was now big w'ith child, had often expressed the 
deepest concern at her ajjprehensions of my being some time com- 
manded abroad ; a circumsUmce which, she declared, if if, should 
ever hajipen to lier, even thougli she shouhl not then be in the same 
situation as at present, would infallibly break her heart. I'hese 
remonstrances werii made with such tenderness, and so much 
affected me, that, to avoid any possibility of such an event, I 
endeavoure(l to get an exchange into the Horse-guards, a body of 
troops wliich very rarely goes abroad , unless where the king himself 
commands in person. I soon found an oihoer for my puri>()se ; the 
terms weu’e agreed on ; and Mrs. Harris had ordered the money, 
which 1 was to pay, to be ready, notwithstanding the opposition 
made by Miss Betty, who o])enly dissuaded her mother from it ; 
alleging that tliat exchange was higldy to my disadvantage ; that 
I could never hope to rise in the army after it ; not forgetting, at 
the sumo time, some insinuations very prejudicial to my reputation 
as a soldier. 

“ Wlien everything w’as agreed on, and the tw'o commissions were 
actually made out, but not signed by the king ; one day, at my 
return from hunting, Amelia flew to me, and, efigerly embracing 
me, cried out, ‘O ihlJ}' ! J have news for yini which delights niy 
soul. Nothing, sure, was ever so fortunate as the exchange you 
have made : the regiment you was hu'inerly in is ordered for 
Gibraltar.’ 

“1 received tliis new's w'itli far less transiiort than it was delivered. 
1 answered C(fldly, since the case w'as so, 1 heartily hoped the com- 
missions might be both signed. ‘ Wliat do you say ? ’ replied Amelia, 
eagerly ; ‘ surely you told me evciytliing w'as entirely settled. That 
look of yours fiightens me to death.’- -But 1 am running into 
too minute particulars : in short, I received a letter by that very 
post,- from the ofticer with whom I had exchanged, insisting, that 
though his majesty had not signed the commissfons, that still the 
bargain, w\‘is valid ; jiartly urging it as a right, and partly desiring 
it as a favour, that he might go to (Jibraltar in my rofun. 

“This letter convinced me in every iioinf. I was nf>w infonned 
that the commissions were not signed, and, eonsecpiently, that the 
exchange was not completed : of consequence, the other could have 
uo right to insist on going ; aiifl, as for granting him such a favour, 
• K 
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I too clearly saw I must do it at the expense of my honour. I was 
now reduce.d to a dilemn^i, ihe most dreadful v;hich I think any 
man can experience ; in wliich, 1 am not ashamed to own, I found 
love was not so over-matched by honour as he ought to have been, 
'riie tliouglits of leaving Amelia in her present c( edition, to misery, 
])erliaps to death or madness, were insupportable ; nor could any 
other consideration but that Avhieh now tormented me on the 
oilier side, luive combated them a moment.’* 

“ No woman n]>oii earth,” cries Miss Matthews, “ can dcsi>ise want 
of s])irit in a man more than m 3 ^self : and yet, I cannot help think- 
ing you Avas rather loo nice on this occasion.” 

“ You \yill allow, madam,” answered Bootli, “ tliat Avhoevcr offends 
against the laws of h(»nour, in the least instance, is treated as the 
highest delin(]Uent. Here is n<i excuse, no pardon ; and he does 
nothing w lio leaves anything undone. l>ut, if Uie conflict was so 
terrible with myself alone, what Avas my sitmition in the presence 
of Amelia ? Hoav could 1 sii])port her sigjis, her tears, her agonies, 
her despair V Could T bear to think myself the cruel cause of her 
sufferings? for so I Avas. Could I endure the thought of having? it 
in my poAver to give her instant Relief (for so it was), and refuse 
it her ? 

“ Miss Betty A\^as now again become my friend. She had scarce 
been civil to me for a fortnight last past, yet now she commended 
jiie to the skies, and as sevtjrely blamed her sister, whom she 
arraigned of the most contemiitihlo Aveakness, in preferring my safety 
to my honour. iShe said iriany ill-natured things on the occasion, 
Avhicli 1 shall not now repeat. 

“ 111 the midst of this hurricane, the good doctor came to dine 
Avitli Mrs. Harris, and at my desire delivered his opinion on the 
matter. ” 

.Here Mr. Booth was interrupted in his narrative, by the arrival 
of a person, Avlioiii we shall introduce in the next chapter. 


CiiAi’. IX. — Containing u seem* of a different kind from any of the preceding. 

The gentleman avIio now arrived was the keeper, or, if you please 
(for so he was ])lcased to call liimself), the governor of the jirison. 

He used so little ceremony at his appr<>ach, that the bolt, which 
Avas very slight on tlio inside, gave way, and the door immediately 
llcAv open. He had no Sooner entered the room, than ho acquainted 
Miss Matthews that he had brought her very good news, for which 
he demanded a bottle of AAdiio as his due. Y 

This demand be*lng complied Avitli, he acquainted Miss Matthews 
that the Avouuded gentleman was not dead, nor Avas .his» wound 
thought tfj bo mortal ; Uiat lf>ss of blood, and, perliaiis, his fright, 
had r)ccasi(uied his fainting away ; “but 1 believe, madam,” said 
he, “if you take the ])roper measures, you may be bailed to-morrow. 
I ox})cct the lawyer here this oveniiig, and if you put the business 
into his hands, 1 warrant it Avill be deme. * Money, to bo sure, must. 
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bo parted with, that’s to be sure. People, to bo sure, will expect 
to touch a little ih such cases. For rajf own part, I never desire 
to keep 'a prisoner longer than the law allows, not I: I always 
inform them they can be bailed as soon as T know it. I never 
make any bargaid, not 1 ; 1 always love to leave those things to 
the gentlemen and ladies themselves. I never suspect gentlemen 
and ladies of wanting generosity.” 

Miss Mattliews made a very slight answer to all these friendly 
professions. She said, she had done nothing she repented of, and 
was indiherent as to the event. “All 1 can say,” cries she, “is, 
tliat if the wretcli is alive, there is no greater villain in life than 
himself ; ” and, instead of mentioning anything of the# bail, she 
begged the kcejier to leave her again alone with Mr. Booth. The 
kect)cr replied, “Nay, madam, perhaps it may bo better to stay a 
little longer here, if you have not bail ready, than to buy them too 
dear. Bedsides, a day or two hence, when the gentleman is past all 
danger of recovery, to be sure some folks, that would expect an 
extraordinary fee now, cannot expect to touch anything : and, to 
bo sure, you shall want nothing here. The best of all things arc 
to be had here for money, both eatable and drinkable ; though 1 
say it, 1 slian’t turn my back to any of the tfiverns for either 
eatables or wine. The captain there need not have been so shy of 
owning himself when he tirst came in : we have had captains and 
t)ther great gentlemen here before now ; and no shame to them, 
though 1 say it. Many a groat gentleman is sometimes found in 
])laee8 that don’t become them half so well, let me tell them that, 
Captain Booth, let me tell them that.” 

“I see, sir,” aiiswxTed Booth, a little discomposed, “that you 
are acquainted with my title as well as my name.” 

“Ay, sir,” cries the keeper, and I honour you the more for it. 
I love the gentlemen of the army. I >vas in the army myself 
formerly, in the Lord of Oxford’s horse. It is true I rode private ; 
but T had money enough to luive bought in quarter-master, when 
I took it into my head to marry ; and my wife, she did not like 
that I should continue a soldier ; she was all for a private life ; 
and so I came to this business.” 

“Upon my word, sir,” answered Booth, “you consulted your 
wife’s inclinations verj^ notably : but, pray, will you satisfy my 
curiosity in telling me Low you became aecpiainted that I was in 
the army ; for my dress, T think, ctuild m»t betray me.” 

“Betray?” replied the keeper: there is no betraying hero, I 
hope : I am not a person to betray people. But you are so shy 
and peery, you would almost make one suspect Jhero was moi’e in 
the matter ; and, 'if there be. 1 promise you, you need not be 
afraid of telling it me. Y^ou wdll excuse me giving you a hint ; but 
the sc»oiier the better, that’s all : others i^ay be beforehand with 
you, and first come first served oii these occasions, that’s all. 
Informers are odious, there’s no doubt of that, and no one would 
care to be an informer if he could hel|> it, because of the ill-usage 
they always receive from the mob ; yet it is dangerous to trust too 
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luneli : ainl v/licii sjifety aiid a j?f)od part of the reward too arc on 
(Hie side, and the gallows ^oif the other — I know* which a wise man 
would dioose. 

“ What tlie devil do you mean l>y all this?” cries Booth. “No 
offence, J hope,” answered the keeper: “1 spcfck for your good ; 

and if you have been upon the snaffling lay you uiiderstjmd me, 

I am sure.” — “Not I,” answered Booth, ‘‘upon my honour.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied the keeper, with a conteni])tuous sneer, 
“if y(»u are so peery as tliat comes to, you must tiike the cfmse- 
< (lienees : but for my part, I know I would not trust Kobinson 
w’ith tw'opeiice untold.” 

“ What mean ? ” cries Booth : “ wdio is Bobinson ? ” 

“And you don’t know Uobinson ! ” answored the keeper, with 
great emotion ; to w hich Booth re[)lying in the negative, the keeper, 
.after some tokens of ainazement, ci'ied out, “ Well, ca]»tain, I must 
say you are the best at it, of all the gentlemen I ever saw. How- 
ever, I wdll tell you this: the law'yer amkiMr. Bobinson have been 
laying their heads together about ^>ou above half an hour this after- 
noon. 1 overboard them mention Captain Booth several times ; 
and, for my jiart, 1 would not iinsij:er that Mr. Murphy is not now 
g(»ne about the husiiu'ss : hut, if 3-011 will impeach any to me of the 
road, or aii3’thiiig else, T will step aw'ay to his worship Thrasher 
t his instant, and I am sure ] have interest enough with him to get 
you .admitted .an evidmico.” 

“ And so,” cries Booth, “ you re.ally take me for a higlnv;i3unan ? ” 

“No ofienee, captain, 1 hope,” said the keeper: “as times go, 
there .‘ire imiii}- worse men in the w’orld than those. Gentlemen 
may he driven to distress ; and when the}’' are, 1 know no more 
genteeler way th.-in the road : it has been m{in3- a br.ave man’s case, 
to my knowledge, and men of as much honour too as any in the 
world.” — Well, sir,”’feaid Booth, “T do assure 3-ou 1 am not that 
geiitleiiiau of honour 3-«>u imagine me,” 

Miss Matthew s, who liad long understood the keeiier no hotter than 
Mr. Booth, no sooner heard his jiieaning explained, thfin she was 
fired w'ith greater indignation than the gentleman h.ad expressed. 
“ How dare 3-011, sir, ” said she to the kecjxir, “insult a man of fashion, 
and who has had tluj hcjiiour to bear his nifijesty’s commission in 
the army, as you yourself ow-n 3-011 know ? If his misfortunes have 
sent him hither, sure w'e h<*ive no lawsuthat wull jirotcct such a 
fellow- as you in insulting him I ” — “ Fellow ! ” muttered the keeper : 
“ I would not advise you, luadiun, to use such langu.age to me.” — 
‘‘Do you dare threaten me?” rejilied Miss Matthews, in a rage. 
“ Venture in the least instance to exceed your autl^^ority with 
regard to me, .and I will prosecute 3-ou with the*utmost vengeance.” 

A scene cif very high .altercation now ensued, till Booth, interposed, 
.and ((uieted the keeper, w-ho w.as, perha]>s, enougli inclined to an 
accommodation ; for, fii truth, he w-.aged unequal wsvr. He w-as 
besides unwilling to incense Miss Matthews, whom he expected to 
be bailed out the next day, and wljfi had more money left than he 
intended she should carry out of the prison with her ; and, as for 
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any violent or uniustifiablo methods, the lady had discovered much 
too great a spirit to be in danger of thein.^ The governor, therefore, 
in a very gentle tone, declared, that if he had given any offence to 
the gentleman, lie heartily asked his pardon ; that if he had known 
him to be really a Cciptain, he shouhl not have entertained any such 
suspicions ; but the ca])taiii was a very common title in that ])lace, 
and belonged to several gentlemen that had never been in tlie army, 
or, at liad rid private like himself. “To be sure, captain,’^ 

said he, “as y<»u yourself own, your dress is not very military ; 
(for he had on a ])lain fustian suit;} “and, besides, as the lawyer 
says, noscihir a sosir is a very good rule : and J don*t believe there 
is a greater rascal uiion earth than that same Hobinson fliat I was 
talking of. Nay, I assure you, 1 wish there may be no mischief 
batching against you ; but if there is, J will do all 1 can with the 
lawyer to prevent it. ^^> 1 k‘ sure, Mr. Murphy is one of the 
cleverest men in the world at the law ; that even Ins enemies must 
own : and as T recommend liim to all tlu^ business 1 can (aiul it is 
not a little, to be sure, that arises in this pla(‘e), why, one good 
turn deserves aiir)ther ; and 1 may (}X])ect that he will not be con- 
cerned in any plot to ruin any friend of mine, at least wluui 1 
desire him not. 1 am sure he could not bo an honest man if he 
W'ould, ” 

Booth was then satisfied thai ]\lr. Robinson, whom he did not yet 
know' by name, w as the gamester who had won his money at jday. 
And now, Miss Matthews, who had very impafiently borne this 
long interrnj>tion, jn evailed on the kcej^er to withdraw^. As soon 
as he w^as gone, Mr. Booth began to felicitate her upon the news of 
the w'ounded gentleman being in a fair likelihood of recovery. To 
w'liicli, afiei- a short silenee, she answ'cred, “There is something, 
perhaps, which you wull not easily guess, that makes your con- 
gratulation more agreeable to me than the first account J heard of 
tlu^ viliain’s having escaiied the fate he deserves ; for, I d(» a.ssiire 
you, at first it did not make me amends for the interru[>tioii of my 
curiosity. Now', I 1jo})c we shall he disturhc'd more, till you 
liave finished your whol() sfeny. You left off, T think, somewhere 
in the struggle about leaving Amelia, the happy Amelia. ” — “And 
can you call her happy at sucli a period cries Bo<)th." ''“ Happy, 
ay, happy in any situation,” answ'ered Miss Mattliew^s, “ with such 
a husband. J, at h;ast, may well think so, who have ex|iorieiiced 
the very reverse of licr fortune ; hut 1 was not horn to he happy. I 
may siiy, wnth the poet — 

f 'J’lio bljirko«t ink nf fatf* was sure my lot ; 

Anil N\h(.‘u Kate wrote mj name, it made a bloi.” 

“Nay* nuy, dear Miss Matthew^s,” answered Booth, “you must 
and shall banish suc;h gloomy thoughts. Fate has, T hojK', many 
hai)py days *iu store for you.” — “Do you believe it, Mr. Booth? 
replied she : ‘ ‘ indeed, you know the contrary. You must know — 
for you can’t have forgot.^ No Amelia in the world can have (juite 
obliterated — forgetfulness is not in our owni pow'er. If it w'as. 
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indeed, I have reason to thi;ik — ^but I know not, what 1 am saying. 
Pray, do proceed in that i^iovy. ” 

Booth so immediately complied with this request, that it is 
possible he was pleased with it. To say the truth, if all which 
unwittingly dropped from Miss Matthews was fiut together, some 
conclusions might, it seoins, be dmwn from the whole, which could 
not convey a very agreeable idea to a constant husband. Booth, 
therefore, proceeded to relate what is written in the third book of 
this history. 
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OnAi*. 1. — In v\hifli TMr. Itooili rosnmcB Ms story. ^ 

“Tf T am not i'ua<al<i;n, luiulam,” o<mtiiuir(l Ijootli, “1 was just 
going to acquaint you witli tlu; doctor’s opinion, when \vc were 
interrupted by the keeper. 

“ Tlie doctor, having Ijcard counsel r>n both sides, that is to say, 
Mrs. Harris for my staying, and Miss 15 etty for iny going, at last 
delivered his own sentiments. As for Amelia, she sat silent, 
drowned in her tears ; nor was J myself in a much better situation. 

“ ‘As the commissions are m% signed,’ said the doctor, ‘I think 
you maybe said to remain in your former regiment ; and, therefore, 
1 think you ought to go on this exjiedition : your duty to your king 
and country, wdioso bi*cad you have eaten, reciuiies il. ; wild tliis is 
a duty of too high a nature to admit, tlui least (leticiency : regard to 
your character likewise re<iuire.s you to go; for the A\orld, which 
might justly blame your staying at home, if the case was even 
fairly stated, wdll not deal so honestly by you : you must expect ti> 
have every circumstance against you heightened, and most of wdiat 
makes for your defence omitted ; and thus 3^011 will be stigmatized 
as a coward, without any palliation. As the malicious disposition 
of mankind is too well known, and the cruel i>]easure which they 
take in destro3ung the reputations of others, the use we ai’e to 
make of this knowledge is to aftbrd no handle to reiiroacli : for, bad 
jxs the world is, it seldom falls on any man who has not given some 
slight cause for censure, though this, 2)erhaps, is often aggravated 
ten thousandfold ; and, when we blame the malice of the aggrava- 
tion, w’^e ought not to forget our own imprudence in giving the 
occasion. liemembcr, my bo3% your honour is at stake ; and you 
kiKJW how nice the honour of a soldier is in these cases. This is a 
treasure which he must be your enemy indeed who w ould attempt 
to rob you of : therefore, you ought to consider every one as 
your eneiPyy, who, by desiring 3^011 to sta}^ w’ould rob you of your 
honour. ’ • 

“ ‘ Do you hear rhat, sister ? ’ cries Miss Betty. ‘ Yes, 1 do hear 
it,’ answered Amelia, wuth more spirit than I ever saw' her exert 
before ; ‘and would preserve his honour atithe exi)enso of my life. 
I will preserve it if it should be at that expense ; and since it is 
Dr. Harrison’s opinion that ho ought to go, T give my consent. Go, 
my dear husband,’ cried she, Mling upon her knees : ‘ may every 
angel of Heaven guard and preserve you ! ’ 1 cannot repeat her 
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words without being ;iffecto<?,” said he, wiping, his eyes: “tlio 
excellence of that woman^^io Avords can paint. Miss Matthews, 
she has every ])crfccti(>n in human nature. 

“ I will not tire you Avith the rei»etition of any more that passed 
on that occasion, nor Avith the quarrel that ensued betw’een Mrs. 
Harris and tlie doctor ; for the old lady could not submit to my 
Itvaving her daughter in her present condition. She fell severely 
on the army, and cursed the day in Avhichher daughter Avas married 
to a soldier, not s])aring the doctor f<>r having had some share in 
the match. 1 Avill omit, likewise, the tender scene which passed 
between Amelia and myself previous to my departure.’’ 

“ Indeed, I beg you would not,” cries Miss Mattliew's : “ nothing 
delights mo more tlian scenes of tenderness. 1 shrmld b(i glad to 
knoAv, if possible, every syllable Avhieh was uttered on ])(>tli sides.” 

“I Avill indulge you then,” cries Jlooth, “as far as it is in my 
})()wer. Indeed, I believe T am able to rect>]lect much tlie greater 
part ; for the impression is never to be erfaeed from my memory.” 

lie then ]n’oceedod as Miss Matthews desired; but, lest our 
readers should not be oi her opinion, avc will, according b) our usual 
custom, endeavour to accommodatfe ourselves to every taste ; and 
shall therefore place tliis scene in a chapter by itscjlf, Avhich avo 
desire all our readers, Avho do not love, or who, perhaps, do not 
know the pleasure of tenderness, to pass over ; since they may do 
this without any prejudice to the thread of the narrative. 


(’.iiAP, II.— Containing a scene of the tender kind. 

“ The doctor, madam,” coutiuned liooth, “ s]K'nt his evening at Mrs. 
Harris’s house, where 1 sat Avith him w’liilst he sm<>ked his pillow- 
pipe, as the jdirase is. Amelia Avas retired above half an hour t(» 
her chamber before 1 Avent to see her. At my entrance T found her 
on lier knees, a j)osture in which I nu\"er disturbed lier : in a few 
minutes she arose, came to me, and, embraciug me, said she had 
been ]>raying for resolution to support the cruellest moments she 
had over undergone, or could jxissibly undergo. 1 reminded her 
how much more bitter a farewell Avould be on a death -bed, when 
Ave never could meet, in this Avorld at least, again. I then en- 
deavtiured to lessen all tlu>se objects Avhich alarmed h(ir mo.st, and 
jjarticularly the danger T was to encounter ; u])<>n wlrich head 1 
seemed a little to comfort her: but the probable length of my 
absence, and the c(jrtain length of my voyage, were circumstiinces 
which no oratory of mine cf)uld even palliate. ‘O heaveiis ! ’ said 
she, bursting into tew.’s, ‘can 1 bear to think that hundreds, 
thousands, for aught I know, of miles or leagues — that lands and 
seas are betAveen us ? What is the prosi^ect from that mount in 
our garden, where I have sat so inkny happy hours with my Billy? 
what is the distance betAveen that and the farthest hill which we 
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see from thcncc, compared to the distance which will bo between 
us? You cannot wonder at this idea# you must remember, my 
Billy, at this jdacc, this very thought came formerly into my fore- 
boding mind. 1 then bcigged you to leave the army : — why 
would you not coin])ly ? Did [ not tell you then, that the smallest 
.cottage that we could survey from the mount would be with you a 
paradise to me ? it would be so still. Why can’t my Billy think so ? 
Am 1 so much his superior in love ? Where is the dishonour, 
Billy ? or, if there be any, will it reach our ears in our little hut '{ 
Ai*e glory and fame, and not his Amelia, the happiness of my hus- 
band ^ (Jo, th(;n, ])urchase tliein fit my expense ! You will pay a 
few sighs, perhaps a few tears, at ])arting, and then ifew scenes 
will drive away, the thoughts of ])oor Amelia from your bosom : 
but whai. assistance shall I have in my affliction ? not tliat any 
change of scene could drive you one lufunent from my remem- 
brfince ; yet here every (.)bject 1 behold will j>lace your loved idea 
in the liveliest manner btfrire my eyes. This is the bed in which 
you have reposed ; that is thti chair in wliich you sat ; ui)on these 
boards you have stood ; those books you have read to me. Clan T 
walk among our beds of flowed, witliout viewing your favourites, 
nay, those which you have i>lanted with your own hands ? Can I 
see one beauty from our beloved mount, which you have not ])ointed 
out to me?' Thus slio went on, the woman, madam, you see, 
still prevailing.” — “■ Since you mention it,” says Miss Matthews, 
with a smile, “I own the same observation occurred to me. It is 
ttx) natural to us to consider ourselves only, Mr. Booth. You 
shall bear,” he cried : “at last, the thoughts of lier ])roscnt condi- 
tion suggested themselve.s. ‘ But if,’ said she, ‘ my situation, even 
in health, will bo so intolerable, bow shall 1, in the danger and 
agonies of childbirth, sup]H)rt ytair absence ? ’ Here she stopped, 
and, looking on me with all the teud(‘rness imaginalffe, ci-ied out, 

‘ And am I then such a wretch as to wisli hu* your presence at such 
a season? Ought I not- to rejoice that you are <»ut of the hearing of 
my cries or the knowledge of my ])ains? if 1 die, will you not have 
escaped the horrors of a parting, ten thousand times more dreadful 
tliaii this V Go, go, my Billy ! the veiy cireurnstance which made 
mo most dread your departure has ])erfectly reconciled me to it. 1 
perceive clearly now that T was only wishing to support my own 
weakness witli y('nu’ strength, and to relieve my own pains at the 
price of yours. Believe me, my love, T am ashamed <^f myself.’ I 
caught lier in my arms Avith raptures not l<» be ex])rossed in Avords, 
calling he>- my heroine (sure none ever better deserved that name) ; 
after whiih Ave remained some time speechless, «.nd locked in each 
other’s embraces. 

“ I thii convinced,” said Miss Matthews, with a sigh, “ there are 
moments in life Avorth purchasing Avith AVo»lds.” 

“ At length the fatal morning came : I endeavoured to hide 
every pang of my heart, and to Avear the utmost gaiety in my 
countenance. Amelia .acted •Jie same ])art. In these assumed 
characters Ave met the family at breakfast ; at their breakfast, 1 
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iiie.'in ; we w(5re hoth full jlready. The (lector had spcint above 
an hour ihat morning in i>>iscourac with Mrs. UifiTis, and had, in 
Homo lueasuio, loconcilod her to my de])arture. tTe now made use 
of every art to relioVo the poor diatressed Amelia ; not hy inveighing 
against the folly of grief, or hy seriously advising Rot not to grieve ; 
both which wercj sutHciently performed by Miss IJetty. The doctor, 
on the coiitraiy, had recourse to eveiy means which might cast a 
veil over the idea of grief, and raise comfortable images in my 
angel’s mind, lie eiuleavouTod t»i leaaen the ani)y)osod hiiigth of 
my absence, by discoursing on matters whicli were more distant in 
time. Jle said lie inlomled next y(\'ir to rebuild a jiart of liis 
parsonage^ louse ; ‘jiiidyou, e.a])tain,’ says Ik*, *■ shall Liy the corner- 
stone, 1 ymunise 3 a)u ; ’ and many other lustauei's of the like natun*, 
which produced, I believe, some good eliect on us both. 

“ Amelia spoke but little ; indeed, more tejivs than words drojiyicd 
from her ; however, she seemed rosolvcMl to bear lujr afflictiiui Avith 
resignation : but, A\lien the dreadful arrived that, the horses 

were ready, and 1, having taken my leave of all llie rest, at last 
approached her, she was unable to suiijiort the contlict with nature 
any longer ; and, clinging round iify neck, she cried, ‘ Farewell — 
farewell for ever ! for J shall never, never sec you more ! ^ At which 
words the blood entirely forsook her lovely checks, and she became 
a lifeless corpse in my arms. 

“ Amelia continued so long motionless, that the doctor, as well as 
Mrs. Harris, began to be under the most terrible a]>prehen8ions, so 
they informed mo afterwards ; for at that time 1 was incapable of 
making any observation. I bad, indeed, very little more use of my 
senses than the dear creature wdiom 1 HUpi)orted. At length, how- 
ever, wc were all delivered from our fears ; and life again visited 
the loveliest mansion that human nature ever atlbrdcjd it. 

“ 1 had been, and yet was, so terrified with what had ha])pened, 
and Amelia continuecl yet so weak and ill, that 1 determined, what- 
ever might be the coiisecpience, not to leave her that day ; which 
resolution she was no sooner ac(juainted ^\ith, than she fell on her 
knees, crying ‘(Tood Heaven ! 1 thank thee for this ropriisve at least. 
O that every hour of my future life could be crammed into this 
dear day ! ” 

“Our good friend the doctor remained with us : he said ho had 
intended to visit a family in some affliction; ‘bail don’t kmn^,’ 
says he, ‘ why 1 should ride a dozen miles after affliction, when wo 
have oiKJUgh hero.’ Of all mankind the doctor is the best of com- 
forters. As his excessive good-nature makes him hike vast deliglit 
in the office, so hi^ great penetration into the human miAd, joined 
to his great experience, renders him the most w’^cmderful j)ro1icient 
in it ; and he so well knows when tf» soothe, wdion to r^^agim, and 
when t(» ridicule, that never ajipliesany of those arts improperly, 
which is almost universally the case with the i>hysiciUns of the 
mind, and which it requires very great judgment and dexterity to 
avoid. t 

“Thedoct(»r principally ai)plied himself ridiculing the dangers 
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of the siege, in wliich he succeeded eo well, that he sonicUmes forced 
n smile even infto the face of AiuCila.^ Hut what most comforted 
her were the arguments he used to convince her of the probability 
of my speedy, if not immediate, return. He said the general 
opinion was, thnA the place w'ould betaken before our arrival there ; 
in which case we sliould Jiave nothing more to do than to make the 
best of r)ur way home again. 

Amelia was so lulled by these arts, that she passed tlio day 
much better than 1 ox])Octc*d. Though the doctor could not make 
])ride strong enough to comjuer love, yet he exalted the former t(» 
make some stand against the latter ; insomuch, that my ]K)or 
Amelia, I believe, uuuo than once liattenid herself, t<ji speak the 
language of the world, that her reason had gained an entire 
victory over her passion ; till h)ve brought u]> a reinforcement, 
if I nuiy use that term, of tender ideas, and boro down all before 
him. 

“ In the evening, tlfj doctor and I passed another half-hour 
together, when he proposed to mo to eudeavt>ur to leave Amelia 
asleej) in the morning, and ])roinised mo to bts at hand when she 
awaked, and to su]»])ort her mith all the assistance in his pow er : 
ho added, that nothing was more foolish tlian for friends to take 
leave of each other. ‘It is true, indeed,’ said he, *in the common 
acquaintance and friendship of the w^orld, this is a very harmless 
ceremony ; but between tw^o persons who really love eacli other, 
the Church of Roiiie never invented a ])enaiLce half so severe as this, 
which we absurdly iinijose on ourselves.’ 

“ I greatly approved the doctor’s j)roi)osal, thanked him, and 
promised, if possible, to put it in execution. Ho then shook me by 
the hand, and heartily wished me well, saying, in his l)lunt way, 
‘ Well, boy, 1 hope to see tliee crowmed with laurels at thy return : 
one comfort I have at least, that stone walls and a sea will prevent 
thee from running away.’ 

“When I had left the doctor, 1 repaired to niy Amelia, whom I 
found in her chamber, cmjdoyed in a very different manner from 
what she had been the preceding night : she was busy in packing 
up some trinkets in a casket, which she desired me to carry with 
me. This casket w'as her owui wrork, and she had just fastened it 
as I came to her. 

“Her eyes vevy plainly discovered Avhat had passed while she 
was engaged in her work : Iwnvevor, her cemntenance W7ts now' 
serene,' and she spoke, at least, witli some cheerfulness ; but, after 
some tiimj, ‘You must take care of tliis casket, Billy,’ said she; 

‘ you mupt, indeed, Billy, for ’ here passion almost choked her, 

till a Hood of team’s gave lier relief, and then she ])roceeded — ‘ for 1 
shall hm the hai)picst w'omanthat ever was born w'lien I see it again.* 
I, told her, with the blessing of (lod, thf^ day w ould soon come. 
* Soon ? ” answered she : ‘ no, Billy, not soon ; a week is an age ; 
but yet the happy day may come. It shall, it must, it will ! — Yes, 
Billy , we shall meet never t<^ p^rt again ; — even in this w'oiid, I 
hope/ — Pardon my weakness, Miss Matthews, but, upon my soul, 
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I cannot hel]) it,” cried he, ■^jiping his eyes, I wonder At 

your i)atiencc, and I will t»y it no longer. Amelia, tired out with 
so hmg a struggle hctweeii a variety of passions, and having not 
closed her eyes during three successive nights, tow’arils the morning 
fell into a profound sleep, in which sleep 1 loft Jior ; and having 
dressed myself w'ith all the expedition imaginable, singing, 
whistling, hurrying, attempting, by every method, to banish 
thought, 1 mounted my horse, which I had over-night ordered to 
be read\'-, and galloped away from that house where all my treasure 
was (U^positerl. 

“Thus, madam, I have, in obedience to youi* commands, run 
through a«Bcene, which, if it has been tiresome to you, j’ou must 
yet acquit me of having obtruded iijuni you ; this 1 am convinced 
of, that no ••ne is capable of tasting such a scene who has not a 
heart full of tenderness, and perhaps not even then, unless he has 
been in the same situation.” 


Chap. HI. — In which Mr. Booth sets forward on his journey. 

“ Well, madam, wo have now taken our leave of Amelia. I rode 
a full mile before 1 once suitered myself to look back ; but now, 
being come to the top of u little hill, the last s^iol 1 knew w’hich 
could give me a jmispoct of Mrs. Harris’s house, my i-esolution 
failed : I stopped and cast my eyes backward. Shall I tell you 
what I felt at that instant ? 1 do a.ssure yf)u 1 am not able. So 
many tender ideas crowded at once into my mind, that, if 1 may 
use the expression, they almost dissolved my heart. And now, 
madam, the most unhirtiinate accident camclirst into my head : this 
was, that I had, in tlie huriy and confusion, left the dear casket 
behind me. The thought of going back at first suggested itself ; 
but the consequences of that were too ai>parent : I tliereforc resolved 
to send my man, and in the mean time to ride on softly on my 
road. He immediately executed my orders ; and, after some time 
feeding my eyes with that ilelicious and yet heartfelt jirospect, 1 at 
last turned my horse to descend the hill, and proceeded about a 
hundred yards, when, considering with myself that 1 should lose 
no time by a second indulgence, T again turned back, and once 
more feasted my sight with tlic same jiainful jileasure, till my man 
I’eturned, bringing me tlie casket, and an account that' A^ujolia still 
continued in the s^cet sleep 1 left her. I now suddenly turned my 
horse f<jr the last time, and with the utmost resolution jiursued my 
jouriiey. 

“ 1 perceived my manf at his return — but before I mention any- 
thing of him, it may be jiroper, madam, to acqu<aint you who no 
was ; he was the foster-brother of iny Amelia. This young fellow 
had taken it into his head to go •into the army ; and ho was 
desirous to serve under my command. The doctor consented to 
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discharge him ; his mother at last yielded to his importunities ; and 
I was very easily'|>rovailed on to list or^e of the handsomest young 
fellows in England. 

“ You will easily believe I had some little partiality to one whose 
milk Amelia had isuoked ; but, as he had never seen the regiment, 

1 had no opportunity to show him any great mark of favour : 
indeed, he walked on me as my servant, and 1 treated him with all 
the tenderness which can be \ised to one in that station. 

“When 1 was about to change into the IJorsc-guards, the poor 
fellow began to droop, fearing that he should no longer be in the 
same corps wdth me, though certainly that would not have been 
tlie case. However, he had never mentioned one word his dis- 
satisfaction. He is indeed a fellow of a noble spirit : but 'when 
be hoard that T was to remain where T was, and that we were to 
go to Gibraltar together, be fell into transports of joy, little short 
of madness. In short, the poor fellow had iml)il)eti a very stnmg 
allection for me, though«tliis w^as what 1 knew nothing of till long 
after. 

“When he returned to me then, as 1 was saying, with the casket, 
1 observed his eyes all over l>liil)bered with tears. 1 rebuked him 
a little too rashly on this occasion. ‘ Heyday ! ’ sa^^s I, ‘ what is the 
meaning of this ? I ho])e I have not a milksf>p with me ! If I 
thought you would show such a face to the enemy, 1 would leave 
you behind.’ — ‘Your honruir need not fear that,’ answ'cred he ; ‘I 
shall fiml nobody there tliat 1 shall love well enoiigli to make me cry.* 
T was highly xdcased with this answer, in which T thought I could 
discover both sense and spirit. I then asked him what had occa- 
sioned those tears since he had left me, for he had no sign of any 
at that time ; and whether ho had seen his mother at Mrs. Harris’s. 
He answered in the negative, and begged that 1 would ask him no 
more (juestions ; adding, that he was not very apt. to cry, and he 
hoi)cd he should never give mo such another opportunity of 
blaming him. 1 mention this only as an instance of his affection 
b)war(l me ; for T never could account for those tears any other- 
wise than by i)lacing them to the account of tliat distress in which 
he left me at that time. We travelled full forty miles that day 
without baiting, when, arriving at the inn where 1 intended to 
rest that night, I retired immediately to my chamber witli my 
dear Amelia’s casket, the oiieniiig of wliicli was the nicest rejiast, 
and to which eveiy other hunger gave way. 

“It is iniiiossiblo to mention to you all the little matters with 
which Amelia had furnished this casket; it contained medicines of 
all kinds, which her mother, who was the Lady^Hountiful of that 
country, had supplied her with. The most valuable of all to me 
was a b>ck of her dear hair, which 1 have from that time to this 
worn ill my bosom. What would I havo^ then given fur a little 
jneture of nny dear angel, which she had lost from her chamber 
about a month before, and which we had the highest reason in the 
world to imagine her sister haej taken away ! for the susxiicion lay 
pnly between her and Aifielia’s maid, who was, of all creatures, the 
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honcstest, and whom her mistress had often trusted with things of 
much greater valuii ; for tluj picture, which was sdt in gold, and had 
two or throe little diamonds round it, was worth about twtdve 
guineas only ; wliereas Amelia left jewels in her care of much 
greater value. ” • 

“Sure,” cries Miss Matthews, “she could not be such a paltry 
])ilferer ! ” 

“Not on account of the gold or the jewels,'’ cries Booth : “we 
imputed it to mere spite, with which T assure you she abounds ; and 
she knew that, next to Amelia herself, there was n(»thing which 1 
valued so much as this little picture ; for such a resemblance did it 
bear of the original, that llogarth himself did never, 1 believe, 
draw a stronger likeness. S]>itc, therefore, was tl^e only motive to 
this cruel depreciation ; and, indeed, her behaviour on the occasion 
siifhcicntly convinced us both of the justice of our suspicion, 
though we neither of us durst accuse her ; and she herself had the 
assurance to insist very strongly (though she could not prevail) 
with Amelia, to turn away her innocent maid, saying, she w^ould 
not. live in the house with a thief.” 

Miss Matthews now discharged #01110 curses on Miss Betty, iK»t 
much worth repeating, and then Mr. Booth proceeded in his 
relation. 


Chai*. IV,— a Roa-picct*. 

“The next day wo jt>ined the regiment, which w^as soon after to 
omliark. Nothing but mirth and jc>llity were in the countenance 
nf every officer ^uid soldier ; and, as i now met several friends 
whom I had not seem for above a year beftire, ] jiassed several 
happy hours, in which pour Amelia’s iumge seldom obtruded itself 
to interrupt my pleasure. To confess the truth, dear Miss Mat- 
thews, the teiidercst of j»assions is cajiable of subsiding ; nor is 
absence from our dearest friends so unsuppoi’table as it may at first 
ajipear. Distance of time and place do really cuie what they seem 
to aggravate ; and taking leave of our friends resembles taking 
leave of the world ; concerning w'liich it IiAth been often said, that 
it is not death, but dying, which is terrible.” Hero Miss Matthews 
burst into a fit of laughter, and cried, “ I sincerely ask your pardon ; 
but 1 cannot help laughing at the gravity of your .p^iilosophy.” 
Booth answered, ^at the doctrine of the passions had been always 
his favourite study; that he wras convinced .every man acted* 
entirely from that passion which was upiiermost. “Qan I then 
think, said he, “withf^ut entertaining the utmost contempt for 
myself, that any pleasure upon earth could drive the 'thoughts of 
Amelia oue instant from my mind ? 

“At length w’e embarked ab(jardtfi transport, and sailed for Gib- 
raltar ; bub the wind, which was at first ftiir, soon chopped about ; 
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SO that we were obliged, for several days, to beat to windward, as 
the sea phrase isf During this time^ l^io taste which 1 had of a 
seafaring life did not apijoar extremely agreeable : wo rolled up 
and down in a little narrow cabin, in which were three officers, 
all (»f us extreme^ sca-siok ; our sickness being much aggravated 
by the motion of tlie ship, by the view of each other, and by 
the .stench of the men. Dut this was but a little taste, indeed, 
of the misery which Avas to follow ; for Ave were got about six 
leagues to the^ AA'estward of Scilly, when a violent storm arose 
at north-east, Avhich soon raised the waves to the height of 
mountains. The horror of this is not to be adecjuately described 
to those Avho have never seen the like. The storm began in the 
evening ; and, as the clouds brought on the night ai)ace, it aa^is 
soon entirely dark ; nor had Ave, during many hours, any other 
light, than what Avas caused by the jarring elements, Avliich fre- 
quently sent forth flashes, or rather streams of fire ; and, whilst 
these presented the mosP dreadful objecits to our eyes, the roar- 
ing of the winds, the d/ishing of the waves against the ship and 
each other, formed a sound altogether as horrible for our ears ; 
Avliile our sliij), sometimes lifteri up as it were to the skies, and 
sometimes swej)t away at once as into the lowest abyss, seemed 
to be the sport of the Aviiuls and seas, 'i'he captain himself 
almost gaA'o up all for lost, and expi*essed his apprehension of being 
inevitably cast on the rocks of Scilly, and beat to pieces. And 
now, Avhilo some on board were addressing themselves to the 
Supremo Doing, and others ajiplying for comfort to strong Ihjuors, 
my whole thoughts were entirely engaged by my Amelia. A 
thousand tender ideas eroAA'ded into my mind. 1 can truly 
say, that 1 had not a single consideration about myself, in 
Avhicb she Avas not concenied : dying to me AA^as leaving her ; 
and the fear of never seeing her more was a dagger stuck in my 
heart. Again, all tlie terrors with which this storm, if it reached 
her cars, must fill her gentle mind on my account, and the agonies 
Avhich she must undergo, Avheu she heard of my fate, gave me such 
intolerable pangs, tliat ] now repented rny resolution, and Avished 
(T oAvii I Avished) that I had taken her advice, and preferred h>vo 
and a cottage to all the dazzling charms of honour. 

“While I Avas tormenting myself with those meditations, and 
had concluded m;v’'s«^!lf as«certainly lost the master came into the 
cabin, and, Avith a cheerful voice, assured us that we had escaped 
the danger, and that wo had certainly passed to the Avestward of 
the rock. Tbi« Wiis comfortable iioavs to all present ; and my 
captain, who had been some time on his knees, le;jped suddenly up, 
and testified his joy Avith a great oath. 

“A pttrs(;»n unused to the sea would have been asionislied at the 
satisfaction wliich ni)w discovered itself in ^he master or in any on 
board ; for the storm still raged with great violence, and the day- 
light, which now ajAj scared, presented us wdth sights of horror suffi- 
cient to terrify minds which Ave^ not absolute slaves to the i)assion 
of fear ; but so great is •the force pf habit, that what inspii’es a 
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liindman with the his^licst apprehension of danger, gives not the 
least concern to a sailor, t<j^M<joiu rocks and quicksands are almost 
the only objects of terror. 

“The ]naster, hoAvever, was a little mistaken in the jjrcsent 
instance ; for he had not left the cabin above yi hour, before my 
man came running to mo, and acejuainted me that the ship w'as 
half full of water ; that the sailors were going to Iniist out the Jboat 
and save themselves ; and begged me to come that moment along 
with him, as 1 tendered my preservation. Witji this account, 
which W'as convoyed to me in a wdiisper, I acquainted both the 
eaptfiin and ensign ; and we altogether immediately mounted the 
deck, wli^rc we found the master making use of all his orator}^ to 
persuade the sailors that the ship Avas in no danger, and at the 
same time employing all his authority to s(‘t the pum}>s a-going, 
Avhich he assured them would keep the water nndei-, and save his 
dear Lovely Peggy (for that was the name of tlie shi])), Avhich he 
sw'ore he loved as dearly as his oavii soul. # 

“ Indeed this suiticiently appeared ; for the l(;ak was so great, and 
the Avater flowed in so ]>lcntifully, that his Lovely Peggy A\as half 
lilled, before he could be brougli^, to think of <juitting her: but 
now tile boat Avas brought alongside the ship ; and tlie master 
himself, iiotAvithstanding all his love for her, quitted his sliip, and 
lea])ed into the boat : every mail ]>resent attemjited to follow his 
exanqde, Avlieri 1 heard the voice of my servant roaring forth my 
name in a kind of agony. 1 made directly to the ship side, but 
AV'as too late ; for the boat, being already f>ver-l.iden, ]mt directly 
off. And now, madam, T am going to relate tt) you an instance of 
heroic affectitm in a jioor felloAv tuward.s liis master, to wliicli love 
itself, eA^en among persons of sujierior education, can produce but 
fcAV similar instances. JNIy poor man, being unable to got me 
Avith him into the boat, leajied suddenly into the sea, and swam 
hack to tlie sliip ; and Avlieii 1 gently rebuked liim for his rashness, 
he answered, he chose rather to die with me, than to live to eaiTy 
tlie account of my death to my Amelia : at the same time bursting 
into a flood of tears, he cried, ‘ Good heavens ! AA’hat will that jioor 
lady feel ivhen she hears of this ! * This tender concern for my dciir 
love endeared the ])oor fellow more to me flian the gallant instance 
Avhich lie had just before given of his aflectioii towards myself. 

“And iioAV, madam, my eyes were shocked, Avith a sight, .the 
horror of Avhich can scarce be imagined ; for the boat liad scarce 
got four hundred jnirds from the ship, when it w'as swalloAved up 
by the merciless Avaves, which now ran so high, that out of the 
number of iiersons w^hich were in the boat none recovered the ship; 
though many of** them Ave saw miserably perish beff)re our eyes, 
some of them very near us, without any possibility of giving them 
the least assistance. 

“But, whatever we felt for them, we felt, T believe, more for our- 
selves, expecting every minute when wo should share tlie same 
fate. Among the rest, one of oii^ officers appeared quite stupefied 
with fear ; 1 never, indeed, saw a more miserable example of the 
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great power of that j>assion. I must not, however, omit doing him 
justice, by saying, that I afterwards suw the same man behave 
well in an engagement, in which he wfis wounded ; though there, 
likewise, he was said to have betrayed the same passion of fear in 
his countenance, 

“The other of our oihcers was no less stupctiod t^if I may so 
express myself) witli b)ol-hardiiiess, aii<l seemed almost insensible 
of his danger. To s.ay tlie truth, I have, from this and some other 
instances which T liave seen, been almost inclined to think that the 
courage as well as the cowardice of f<w)ls pr<.)ceeds from not knowing 
what is or what is not the proper object of fear ; indeed, we may 
account for the extreme hardiness of some men in the sainTJ manner 
ns for the temn’s.of children at a bugbear : the child knows not but 
tliat the bugbear is the proi>er object of fear ; the blockhead knows 
not that a cannon-ball is so. 

“As to the remaining iwirt of tlie .ship’s crew, and the soldiery, 
most of them were dead drunk ; and the rest were endeavouring, as 
fast as tlicy could, to ]n’e])are for tleat.h in the saiiie manner. 

“In tliis dreadful situation avc were taught that no human con- 
dition slmiild iiispire men uith ^ibsolute despair ; for as tlie storm 
had ceased for sf>me time, the swelling of the sea began considerably 
to abate ; and we now jierceivud the man-of-war which convoyed us 
at no great disbince astern. Those aboard her easily j)erceived our 
distress, and made towards us. When they came pretty near, they 
hoisted out two boats to our assistance ; those no sooner a])]>r(»ache(l 
the sliij), than they Avore instantaneously filled, ami T myself got a 
place in one of them, eh icily by tlie aid of my honest servant, of 
Avhose fidelity to me on all occasions I cannot .speak <^r think to<» 
highly. Indeed, I got into the boat so much the more easily, as a 
gi eat liumbiir on board the sliip were rcndei’od, by drink, incapable 
of taking any care for themselves. Tliore Avas time, lioAvover, f«jr 
the l)osir, to pass and ropass : .s») that, wJien wc came to call over 
names, three only, of all that remained in the ship, after the loss of 
our own boat, were missing. 

“ llie captain, ensign, and myself were received with many con- 
gratulations by our oliicers on board the man-of-Avar. The sea 
oflicers, t(jo, all except the captain, paid us tlieir compliiiiouts, tlnmgh 
these Averc of the rougher kind, and not Avithout soA^eral jokes on 
our escape. As for the ca]»tain himself, avo scarce saAv him during 
many hours ; and Avhen he ajipe.ared, he presented aA icAvof majesty 
beyond any that 1 had ever seen. The dignity Avhich he preserved, 
did indeed gire me rather tlie idea of a Mogul, or a Turkish em- 
peror, than any of the monarchs of Christendom. tTo say the truth, 
I could resemble his Avalk on the deck to nothing but to the image 
of Captain Gulliver strutting among the Liliputians : ho seemed 
to think himself a being of an order supcriorvto all around him, and 
more especially to us of the land-service. Nay, such was the be- 
haviour of all the sea officers and sailors to us and our soldiers, that, 
instead of appearing to be subji^cts of the same prince, engaged in 
one quarrel, and joined to support one cause, Ave landmen rather 
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seemed to be captives on board an enemy^s vessel. Tins is a 
grievous misfortune, and 9ftfin j)rovos so fatal to *fche service, that it 
is a great pity some means could not be found of curing it. 

Here Mr. Booth stopped awhile to take breatli ; we will, there- 
fore, give the same refreshment to the reader. 


CitAP. V.— The arrival of Booth at Gibraltar, with what there befel him. 

“The adventures,” continued Booth, “ which haj)pGned to me from 
this day till my arrival at Gibraltar, are not worth recounting to 
3’ou. After a voyage, the remainder of which was tolerably pros- 
perous, we arrived in that garrison, the natural strength of which 
is so well known to the whole world. 

“ About a week after my arrival it waL my fortune to be ordered 
on 'a Bally-])arty, in which iny left leg was broken with a musket- 
ball ; and I should most ccrtjiinly have either j)erislied niisurtnbly, 
or must have owed my preservat'on to some of tlio eiu'iuy, liacl 
not my faithful servant carried me off on his shoulders, and after- 
wards, with the assistance of one of his comrades, bn)Ught me 
back into the garrison. 

“The agony of my ^vound was so great, that it threw me into a 
fever, from whence my surgeon apprehended much <langer. I now 
began to feel for my Amelia, and for myself on her account ; and 
the disorder of iny mind, occasioned by such melancholy contem- 
jdations, very highly aggravated the distem})er of my body ; inso- 
much, that it w’ould jirohably have proved f.atal, had it not been 
for the friendship of one Captain James, an othcer of our regi- 
ment, and an old acquaintance, who is unchmbtedly one of the 
jdeasantest companions and one of the best-natiirecl men in tlie 
wf»rld. This worthy man, wdio had a head and a heart perfectly 
adec^uate to every (jflice of friendship, stayed with me almost day 
and night during my illness ; and, by strengthening my hopes, 
raising luy spirits, and cheering luy thoughts, preserved me from 
destruction. 

“The behaviour of this man alone is a siifticient proof of the 
truth of my doctrine, that all men act entirely from their passions ; 
ffvr Bob James can never be supposed to act from any motive of 
virtue or religion, since be constantly laughs at both ; and yet, his 
cfuiduct towards me alone demonstrates a degree of goodness, which, 
j)crhaps, few of the votfiries of cither virtue or religion can equal.” 

“You need not take much jjains,” answered Miss Matthews, with 
a smile, “to convince me of your doctrine : I have been f.lways an 
advocate for the same. , I look upon the two words you mention to 
serve only as cloaks, under wliich hypocrisy may Ire the better 
enabled to cheat the world. I have been of that opinion ever since 
I read that charming fellow Mandoville, ” 

‘ ‘ Pardon me, madam,*’ answered Bootlf, * * I hope you do not agree 
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with Mandeville neither, who has repre'sented human naturo in a 
picture of the highest deformity. He has left out of his system 
the best passion which the mind can possess, and attempts to 
derive the effects or energies of that passion from the base impulses 
of pride or fear : ''^hereas, it is as certain that love exists in the 
mind of man, as that its opposite, hatred, does ; and the same 
reasons will equally prove the existence of the one as the existence 
of the other.” 

“I don’t know, indeed,” rejdied the lady; ‘‘T never thought 
much about the matter. This I know, that when 1 read Man- 
devillc, 1 thought all he said was true ; and I have been often told 
that ho proves religion and virtue to be only mere nanict^ How- 
ever, if he denies there is cany such thing as love, that is most 
certainly wrong. *1 am afraid 1 can give him the lie myself.” — “1 
will join with you, madam, in that,” answered Booth, “at any 
time.” — “Will you join with me?” answered she, looking eagerly 
at him. “ O, Mr. Bf>oth ! I know not what I was going to say. 
What — w'here did you leave off*? 1 would not interrupt you — but 
I am impatient to know somethi?ig.” — “What, madam?” cries 
Booth. “ Tf 1 can give you any j^itisfaelion ” 

“ No, no,” said she, “ 1 must hear all : T would not for the world 
break the tliroad of your stoiy. Besides, 1 am afraid to ask. 
Pray, pray, sir, go on.” 

“Well, madam,” cries Booth, “I think 1 was mentioning the 
extraordinary acts of friendship done me by Captain .lames ; nor 
can 1 help tiiking notice of the almost unparalleled fidelity of iMxn* 
Atkinson (for that was my man’s name), who was not only constant 
in the assiduity of his attendance, but, during the time of my 
danger, demonstrated a concern for me which I can hardly account 
for ; as my prevailing on his ca])taiu to make him a serjeant was 
the first favour he ever received at my hands, .and this did not 
happen till I was almost perfectly recovered of my broken hjg. 
Poor fellow ! I shall never forget the extravagant joy his halberd 
gave him : 1 reiiicmlicr it 1 he more, because it was one of the 
happiest d.*iys of my whole life ; for it was upon this day that 1 
received a letter from my dear Amelia, after a long silence, 
acquainting me that she was out of all danger from her lying-in. 

“1 was now once more able to jierform my duty; when (so 
unkind was the fortune of war) the second time Jr mounted the 
guard, I received a violent contusion from the bursting of a bomb. 
1 was felled to the ground, Where I lay breathless by the blow, till 
honest Atkinson came to my assistance, and conveyed me to my 
room, where a surgeon immediately attended me. 

^‘The injury I bad now received 'was much nirtre dangerous, in 
my surgeon’s opinion, than the former : it caused me to s^iit blood, 
and was attended with a fever, and other bad symptoms ; so that 
very fatal c<visequences were apprehended. 

“In this situation, the imago of my Amelia haunted me day and 
night ; and the apprehensions of never seeing her more vrere so 
intolerable, that 1 bad thought^ of resigning my commission, and 
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rctvimiiig home, weak .ts T w.is, that I might have, at least, the 
aiitisfactioii <»f sums uf my love. J/inu‘H, 

liowdVL'i’, persisted in dissuadiiij^ me from any siieh resolution. 
He told me, my lioiiour was too much concerned ; attempted to 
raise my hopes of recovery to ilie utmost of his'^power ; hut chiefly 
he jirevaileil on me hy suggestiiij?, that if the worst which I appre- 
hended should happen, it was much liefter for Amelia that she 
should be absent than present in so melanclioly an hour. ‘ I know,’ 
cried he, ‘the extreme joy which must arise in yon from meeting 
again with Amelia, and the comfort of cxjiiring in her arms ; but 
consider wdiat she herself must endure upon tlie di’eadful occasion, 
and youVould not wish to purchase any ha]j])ines8 Jit tlie ])rice of 
so much jiain to her.’ This argument, at length, jirevailed on me ; 
and it w'as after many long debates resolviNl, that she should not 
even know my jmisent condition, till my doom eitliur for life or 
death was alisolutely lixod.’* 

“(.) heavens I liow great I how generous ! ” cried Miss Matthews. 
“Booth, thou art a noble fellow; and I scarce think there is a 
woman upon (‘arth wortliy so exalted a i>;ission.” 

Bootli made a modest answer*'to the compliment which Miss 
Matthews had paid him : this drew more civilities from the lady ; 
and these again more acknowledgments ; all which we shall pass 
hy, and proceed with our history. 


Ciur VJ.-*C«)iiUiping mattm wiiicli will please some readers. 

“Two months and more had 1 continue<I in a state of uncertainty, 
Btimetimes with more flattering, and sometimes with more alarming 
symptoms ; when, one afternoon, poor Atkinson came running 
into my room, all ])ale and out of breath, and ])egged mo not to ho 
sur])rised at his news. I asked him eagerly what svas the matter, 
anti if it was anything concerning Amelia. 1 had scai’ce littered 
tlie dear name, when she herself rushed into the room, and ran 
hastily to me, ci*ying, ‘ Yes, it is, it is yoiir Amelia herself! ’ 

“There is nothing so diincult tt) describe, and generally so dull, 
when described, as scenes of excessive tenderness.” 

“Can you think so?” says Miss MaUhews : “surely there is 
nothing so charming ! (), Mr. Booth, our sox is d— -iicd hy the 

want of tenderness in yours. O, were they all like you ! certainly 
no man was ever your etpial.” 

“Indeed, madam,” cries Booth, “you honour mo too much — 
hut — well — when the first transports of our hieeting whu’c over, 
Amelia began gently to chide me for having concealed fiiy illncBS 
from her : for, in thrtfe letters which 1 had written her since the 
accident had happened, tliere was not tlie least mention of ii, or 
any hint given hy which she could possibly conclude I was other- 
wise than ill perfect health : and'wlien^I had excused myself, by 
assigning the true reason, she cried, * 0, Mr. Booth ! and do you 
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know so little of ^our Amelia, as to thjnk T could or would survive’ 
you ? — would it not be bettor for one dreadful siglit to break iiiy 
heart all at once, tlian to break it by degrees ‘t O, Hilly ! can any- 
thing pay mo for the loss of this embrace?’ — But I ask your 
pardon— how ritlicllous dr)os my fondness appear in your eyes ! 

“ H()W often,” answered she, “ shall I assert tlie contrary ? What 
would you have me say, Mr. Booth ? Shall I toll you I envy Mrs. 
Booili of all the women in the world ? Would you believe me if 1 
did? I hoi)e you — what am J saying? Pray, make no farther 
apology, but go on.” 

“After a scene,” continued he, “too tender to bo conceived by 
many, Amelia informed im^, that she had received a letter,* from an 
unknown hand, ac(piainting her with my misfortune, and advising 
her, if she ever desired to see me more, to come directly to Gibraltar. 
She said, she should not have delayed a mcnnent, after receiving 
this letter, had not tlie same ship brought her one from me written 
wdth rather more than iifAial gaiety, and in which there was not 
the least mention of nr, indisposition. This, she said, greatly 
]>uzzled her and her nuither ; and the worthy divine endeavoured 
t(» persuade her t(; give credit to liiy letter, and to impute the other 
to a species of w’it with wdiich the world greatly abounds. This 
consists entirely in doing various kinds of mischief to our fellow- 
creatures, by belying one, <leceiving another, exposing a third, and 
drawdng in a fourth to expose himself; in short, by making some 
the objects of laughter, others of contempt ; and indeed not seldom, 
by subjecting them to very great inconveniences, perhaps to ruin, 
for the sake of a jest. 

“Mrs. Harris and the doctor derived the letter from this species 
of wit ; Miss Betty, however, was of a diilerent o])inion, and advised 
])oor Amelia to apjdy to an olliccr, whom the governor had sent 
<wer in the same ship ; by wh(»m the rc})ort of my illness was so 
strongly eoidirmed, that Amelia immediately resfdved on her 
voyage. 

“ 1 had a great curiosity to know*^ tlie author of this loiter ; but 
not the least trace of it could he discovered. The only person W'itli 
whom I lived in any gi^eat intimacy was Ca])taiii .Fames ; and he, 
madam, from w^hat I have already told you, you will think to be 
the last person J could suspect : besides, he declariid, upon his 
honour, that he knew notlUng of the matter : and no man’s honour 
is, 1 believe, more sacred. There w^as, indeed, an ensign of another 
regiment who knew my wife, and who had sometimes visited me 
ill my illncsj ; but lie was a veiy unlikely man to interest liimself 
much in any affairs which did not concern liiini ; and he, too, 
declared he knew nothing of it.” 

“And did you never discover this secret? ” cried Miss Matthews. 

“ Never to this day,” answered Booth. 

“I fancy,” said she, “I could give a shrewd guess. What so 
likely, as that Mrs, Booth, when you left her, should have given 
her foster-brother ordei’s to semkher w^ord of wdiatever befel you ? 
Yet stay, that could not 1 ) 0 , neither ; for then she would not have 
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dou-btud whether she should '"leave dear England on the receipt of 
the letter. Ko, it must lilivo been by some other means : yet that 
i own appeared cxti'oinely natural to me ; for if 1 had been left 
by such a husband, I think I should have pursued the same method.” 

“No, madam,” cried Booth, “it must have been conveyed by 
some other channel ; for my Amelia, 1 am certain, was entirely 
ignorant of the manner ; and as for j>oor Atkinson, T am convinced 
he would not have ventured to take such a step without acquainting 
jiie. Besides, the poor felh»w had, I believe, such a regard for my 
wife, out of gratitude for the favours she has done his nu^ther, that 
1 make doubt lui w’as highly rejoiced at lier absence from my 
mehincholy scene. Well, whoever wu’ote it is a matter very imma- 
terial ; yet, as it seemed so odd and unaccountable an incident, I 
could not Jielp mentirming it. 

“From the time of Amelia’s arrival, nothing remaikable hap- 
pened till my iierfect recovery, uidess 1 rhould ohserxe her remark- 
able behaviour, so full of care and tenderness, that it was perhaps 
without a paralhil.” 

“O no, Mr. Booth,'’ cries the ; ^‘it is fidly ecpialled, I am 
sure, by your gratitiale. There is nothiTig, 1 believe, si> rare as 
graUtmle in your sex, esi)ecially in husbands. So kind a remem- 
bi’ance is, intU‘ed, more than a rcliirn t-o such nii obligation; for 
where is the miglity obligation ivhich a woman* confers, wJio, being 
possessed of an inestimable jewel, is so kind to hersidf as to be care- 
ful and tender of it? 1 do not say thi.s to lessen your opinion of 
Mrs. Booth. J have m» doubt but that she loves you as well as she 
is capable. But 1 would not have you think so meanly of our sex, 
as to imagine there are not a (hous/ind women siiscej)tihle of true 
tendeniess towards a meritorious man. Believe mo, Mr. Booth, if 
1 had received such an account of an accident having ]iap])ened to 
such a husband, a mother and a ])arson would not have lield luc a 
moment: should have leaped into the first lishingdioat I could 

have found, and bid defiance to the winds and waves. O, there is 
no true tenderness but in a woman of spirit. I would not be un- 
derstood all this wdiile to lefleet on Mrs. Booth. 1 am only defend- 
ing the cause of my scjx ; for, upon my soul, such compliments to a 
wife arc a satire on all the rest of w"omankiiid. ” 

“ Sure you jest. Miss Matthews,” ansv:ercd Booth, with a smile ; 
“however, if you please, 1 w’ill proceed in my stoiy.” 


V;ciAr. VJI.— T1h‘ ca]>tain, (‘onilniiinf; hU utory, roroinitB soLio particulars, whidj, 
doubt not, to many good pooph*, will appear unnatural. 

“T w"As no sooner recovered from my indisposition, than Amelia 
hei'self fell ill. This, T am afraid, was occasioned by the fatigues 
which T could iK)t y)rcvcnt her from undergoing on my account ; 
frjr, as my disease w'ent off* with Violent sw^eats, during which the 
surgeon strictly ordered that I should lie by myself, my Amelia 
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could not be prevailed upon to spend many hours in her own bed. 
During my restless fits she would som|>timcs road to me several 
hours together ; indeed, it was not without difficulty that she ever 
quitted my bedside : These fatigues, added to the uneasiness of 
her mind, overpoi^ered her weak spirits, and threw her into one of 
the worst disorders tliat can possibly attend a woman ; a disorder 
very common amoiig the ladies, and our physicians have not agreed 
upon its name : some call it the fever on tjie spirits, some a nervous 
fever, some the vapours, and some the hysterics.” 

“ (), say no more,” cries Miss Matthews ; “ 1 pity you, I pity you 
from my soul. A man had better be plagued with all the curses of 
Egypt than witli a vapr^urish wife.” • 

“Pity me! nvidain,” answered Booth ; “pity rather that dear 
creature, wlu>, from her love and care f)f niy unworthy self, con- 
tracted a distemi)er, the horrors of which are scarce to be imagined. 
It is, indeed, a sort of comjffication of all diseases together, with 
almost madness added td them. In this situation, the siege being 
at an end, the governor gave me leave to attend my wife to Mont- 
l)ellcr, the air of which was judged to be most likely to restore her’ 
to health. ITpon this occasion the wrote to her mother to desire a 
remittance, and set forth the melancholy condition of her health, 
and her necessity for jnoiiey, in such tenns as would have touched 
any bosom not void of humanity, though a stranger to the unhappy 
suffeier. Her sister answered it, and I believe I have a copy of 
the answer in my pocket. 1 keep it by mo as a curiosity ; and 
you would think it more so, could I show you my Amelia’s letter.” 
He then searched his pocket-book ; and, finding the letter among 
many others, he road it in the following words : 

J)ear SrsrHU,— My mamma beinp much disordered, has commanded me to tell yon, she 
is both shocked and surprised at your extraordinary request, or, as she chooses to call it, 
order for luoTicy. You know, ray dear, she says, that your marriaRO with this red-coat 
man was entirely aRainsl her consent, and the opinion of all your family ; (I am sure I 
may Loro inclmle mysclT in that numl)er ;) and yet, after this fatal act of disobedience, 
she was prevailed on to receive you as her child ; not, however, nor arc you so to understand 
it, as tlic favourite which you was before. She forgave you, but this was as a Christian 
and a parent; still preserving, in her own mind, a Just sense of your disobedience, and a 
Just reHcntmont on that account. And yet, notwithstanding this resentment, she dcsirea 
you to remember, Uiat when you a second time ventured to oppose her authority, and 
nothing would serve you but taking a ramble (an indecent one, 1 can't help saying) after 
your fellow, site tliought fit to show the excess of a mother’s tenderness, and furnished you 
with no less than fifty nounds f t your foolisli voyage. How can she then be otherwise 
than surprised at your present demand? which should she be so weak as to comply with, 
she must expect to be every month repeated, in order to supply the extravagance of a young 
rakish officer. You say, she will cuinpassiunate your Buflerings; yes, surely she doea 
greatly comiiassionate them, and so do 1 too, though you was neither so blind nor so civil 
as to.suppose I sliould. But, T forgive all your slights to me, as well now as formerly : nay, 
1 not only forgive, but I pray dally for you. But, dear sister, what could you expect less 
than what has happened? You siiould have believed your fri&9« ^vho were wiser and 
older than you. 1 do not hero mean myself, though 1 own 1 ai^i^cven months and sofkie 
week! your superior ; though, had I been younger, 1 might, perhaps, have been able 
lo advise you ; for wisdom, and what some may call beauty, do not always go together. 
You will not l)p offended at this ; for I know in your hear' you have always held your head 
above some people, whom perliaps other people have thought bettdr of. But why do I 
mention what I scorn so niucli ? Nn, my dear sister, Heaven forbid it should ever be said 

of me, that I value myself upon my lace ; not but If I ctmld believe men, perhaps but 

I hate and despise men; you know I dof my dear, and 1 wish yo'i had despised them as 
much ; but jacta est alea, as the doctor says. You arc to make the best of your fortune ; 
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ivbat fortune I mean Jny mamma ma'y please to give, for you know all is In licr power. 
Let me advise you then to bring your mind to your circumstances, and remember (for I 
ain’t, help writing it, as it Is for your iwii goo<l) tiie vapours are k distemper which very 
II become a knapsack. Kemembcr* my dear, what you have done; remember what my 
inunnna lias done ; remember we have something of yours to keep ; and do not consider 
yourself as an only child — no, nor as a favourite child ; but. be pleased to remember, dear 
sister, your most allcctioiiate sister, and most obedient liunible sev' ant, 

‘‘ K. Haukis.” 

“('> brave Miss Betty ! ” cried Miss Matthews : 1 always held 

lior in high esteem ; but I protest she exceeds even what I could 
have expected from her.” 

“This letter, madam,” cries Booth, “you will believe was an ex- 
cellent cordial for my ])oor wifti’s spirits. So dreadful indeed was 
the efiect it had upon her, that, as she had read it in my absence, T 
found her, at my return home, in the most violent hts ; and so long 
was it before she recovered her senses, that I diisjiaired of that 
blessed event ever liappening, and my own senses very narrowly 
escaped from being sacrificed to my dcs]VJ.ir. However, slie came 
at last to herself, and T begcan to consider of every means of carry- 
ing her immediatelj^ to Montpelier, which "was now become much 
more necessary than before. 

“Though I was greatly shoclccd at the ])arbarity of the letter, 
yet I apprehended no very ill consecjuencc from it ; for as it was 
believed all over the army that 1 had married a great fortune, I 
liad received offers of money, if f wanted it, from more than one. 
Indeed, 1 might have easily carried my wife to Montpelier at any 
time ; but she was extremely averse to the voyage, being desirous 
of our returning to England, as I had leave to do ; and slie grew 
daily so much better, that had it not. been for the recei])t of that 
cursed — w'hicli I have just road to you, I am persuaded she might 
liave been able to return to England in the next ship. 

“Among others, there was a colonel in the garrison, who had not 
only offered, but importuned me to receivi^ money of him : J now, 
therefore, repaired to him ; and, as a reason for altering my reso- 
lution, 1 ])roduced the letter, and at the same time ac(juaiuted him 
Avith the true state of my affairs. The colonel read the letter, shook 
his head, and after some silence, sjiid, he was sorry I had refused 
to accept his ofter before ; but that he lind now so ordered matters, 
and disposed of his nujiiey, that he had not a shilling left to S 2 )are 
from his own occasions. 

“Answers of the same kind I had from several others, but not one 
penny could I borniw of any ; for 1 have been since firmly per- 
suaded, that the honest colonel W'as not content with denying mo 
himself, but took effectual means, by spreading the secret I liad so 
foolishly trusted him with, to prevent me from succeeding else- 
Avhere ; for, such is the nature of men, that whoever denies himself 
to do you a favour, is unwilling that it should be done to you by?? 
any other. * 

“ This Avas the first time I had ever felt that distress which arises 
from the want of money ; a distress very dreadful indeed in a 
married state : for what can be more\uiserable than to see anything 
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necessary for the preservation of a beloved creature, and not be able 
to supply it ? ^ 

“Perhaps you may wonder, madam, that I have not mentioned 
Captain James on this occasion ; but he was at that time laid ui) at 
Algiers (whither fce had been sent by the governor), in a fever. 
However, he returned time eiuuigh to supply me, wliich he did with 
the utmost readiness, on tlie very first mention of my distress ; and 
the good colonel, notwithsbinding his liaving disposed of liis money, 
discounted the cai)t3iin’s draft. You see, madam, an instance, in the 
generous behaviour of my friend James, how false! are all universal 
satires against humankind. He is indeed one of the worthiest men 
the Avorld ever prcjduccd. • 

“But, j)erhaps, you will bo more pleased still with the extra- 
vagant generosity of my serjeant. 'Jlie dfiy before the return of 
Mr. James, the poor felloAV came t(» me, Avith tears in his eyes, and 
begged I would not be ollended at AAdiat he was going to mention. 
He then pulled a purse f#oin his p()cket, Avhich contained, he said, 
the sum of twelve pounds, and Avhich he begged me to accept, 
cryuig, he Avas sony it Avas not in his poAver to lend me Avhatever 
] wanted. I Avas .st» struck Avi^h this instance of generosity and 
friendship in such a i)ersou, that 1 gave him an opportunity of 
pressing me a second time, before I made him an answer. Indeed, 
J Avas greatly surprised how he came to be Avorth that little sum, 
and no less at his being acrptaiiited Avith my own wants ; in b(!th 
Avhich })oints he presently satisfied me. As to the first, it seems, 
he liad iduiidered a Spanish officer of fifteen pistoles ; and as to the 
second, he confessed he had it from my Avifo's maid, Avho had over- 
heard some discourse betAveen her mistress and me. Indeed, peo]de, 
1 helioA^e, filways deceive themselves, Avho imagine they can conceal 
distressed circumstances from their servants : for these are always 
extremely (piick-sighted on such occasions.” 

“ Good heaven ! ” cries Miss MatthcAVS : “ Iioav astonishing is such 
behaviour in so low a felloAV ! ” 

“ I thought so myself,” ansAvered Booth ; “and yet 1 know not, on 
a more strict examination into the matter, Avhy we should be more 
suqirised to see greatness of mind discover itself in one degree or 
rank of life than in another. Love, benevolence, or Avhat you Avill 
jilease to call it, may be the reigning passion in a beggar as well tis 
in a prince ; and wherever it is, its energies Avill be the same. 

“ To confess the truth, I am afraid we often compliment. Avhat we 
call upper life, Avith too much injustice, fit the expense of the loAver. 
As it is no rare thing to see instances Avhich degrade human nature 
in persons of the highest birth and education, so^l fijiprehend, that 
examples of whate*^cr is really gre«it and good have been sometimes 
found amongst those Avho have wanted all such advfintages. In 
reality, palaces, 1 make no doubt, do sometinies contain nothing but 
dreariness find darkness, and the sun of righteousness has shone 
forth with all its glory in a cottage.” 
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Chap. VITI.— Tho story of Booth continued, 

Mr. nooTH thus went on : — ^ 

“ Wo now took leave of the garrison, and having landed at Mar- 
soillos, arrived at Montpelier, without anything happening to us 
worth remembrance, exoei)t the extreme sea-sickness of poor 
Amelia : but I was aftervrards well repaid for the terrors which it 
occasioned me, by the good couseiiueiiccs which attended it ; for I 
believe it contributed, even more than the air of Montpelier, to the 
perfect rtf-establishment of her health.’* 

“ I ask your pardon for interrupting you,” erica Miss Matthews, 
“ but you never satisfied me whether you took the serjeant’s money ; 
you have made me half in love with that charming fellow.** 

‘‘ How can you imagine, madam,’* answered Booth, “I should have 
taken, from a ])()or fellow, what wfis of stf little consequence to me, 
and at the same time of so much to him ? Perhaps, now, you will 
derive tin’s from the passion of pride.” 

“ Indeed,” said she, “ 1 neither dbrivo it from the passion of pride, 
nor from the jiassion of folly : but methinks you should have ac- 
cepted the offer ; and 1 am convinced you Inirt him very much when 
you refused it : but juay ^n'occed in your story.** Then Booth went 
on as follows 

“As Amelia rec()vcre<l her health and spirits daily, we began to 
pass our time very pleasantly at Mtuitpelier : for the greatest enemy 
to the French will acknowledge, that they are tho best people in 
the world to live amongst for a little while. Ju some countries it 
is almost as easy to get a good estate as a good acijuaintaiice. In 
England, particularly, acquaintance is of almost as slow growth as 
an oak ; so that the age of man scarce suffices to bring it to any 
perfection, and families seldom contract any great intimacy till the 
third, or at least the second generation. So shy, indeed, are we 
English of letting a stranger into our houses, that one would 
imagine wo regarded all such as thieves. Now tho French are the 
veiy reverse : being a stranger among them entitles you to tho 
better place, and to the greater degree of civility ; and if you wear 
but the appearance of a gentleman, they never suspect you are not 
one. Their frieiidshii* indeed seldom extends so 'far as their purse ; 
nor is such friendship usual in other countries. To say the truth, 
jiolitencss carries friendship far enough in the ordinaxy occasions of 
life, xuid those who want this accomplishment rarely m;«kc amends 
for it by their sincerity ; for blutitness, or rather rudeness, as it 
commonly deserves to be called, is not always feo much a mark of 
honesty as it is tiiken to he. 

“ The day after our arrival wo became acciuainted with Mons. 
Bagillard: he was a Frenchman of great wit and vivacity, with 
a greater share of learning than gentlemen are usually possessed 
of. As ho lodged in the same houf.e with us, we were immediately 
accjuainted, and Hiked his conversation so well, that 1 never thought 
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1 luul too much ©f his company, lirleed, I spent so much of my 
time with him, that Amelia (1 know no! whether I ought to mention 
it) grew uneasy at our familiarity, and comjdained of my being too 
little with her f^i^m my violent fomlness <jf my new acquaintance ; 
for our conversation turning cluefly ux)on books, and principally 
Latin ones (for we read stjveral of the classics together), she could 
have but little entertainment by being with us. When my wife 
had once taken it into her head Unit she was deprived of my com- 
pany by Mons. Bagillard, it was impcissible to change her o})iuion : 
and though I now spent morti of my time with her than I had ever 
done before, slie still grew more and more dissatisfied, ^11, at last, 
she very earnestly desired mo to quit my lodgings, and insisted 
U])ou it Avitli nfore vehcnnence t han I had ever known her express 
before. To say the truth, if that excellent woman could ever be 
thought unreasonable, 1 tliought she was so on this occasion. 

“But, in what light fifKiver her desires appeared to me, as they 
manifest ly arose from an alibctioii of Avhich 1 had daily the most 
endearing proofs, 1 resolved to comply with her, and accordingly 
removed to a distant x»art of tl^ town : for it is my oxnnion, that we 
can have but little love for the person wdiom we will never indulge 
in an unreasonable demand. Indeed, T was under a difficulty with 
regard to Mcjiis. Bagillard : for, as I could not possibly communicate 
to" him tlie true reason for quitting my lodgings, so I found it as 
diflicMilt to deceive him by a counterfeit one ; besides, I was ax)pre- 
hensive J should have little less of his company than before, I 
could, indeed, have avoided this dilemma by quitting Montpelier, 
f(*r Amelia had ])erfeetly recovered lier liealth ; but I had faithfully 
promised Cai)tain dames to wait his return from Italy, whither he 
was gone some time before from Gibraltar ; nor was it proper for 
AiiRilia to take any long journey, slio being now near six months 
gone with cliiM. 

“This difficulty, liowever, jm)ved to bo less tli.aii I had imagined 
it ; f(jr my French friend, whether ho suspected anything from my 
wife’s behaviour, though she never, as 1 observed, showed him the 
least incivility, l)ecame suddenly as cold on his side. After our 
leaving the lodgings, he never made a}>ove two or three formal 
visits : indeed, his time was soon after entirely taken up by an in- 
trigue with a ce];tain c() 4 mtt*ss, wdiich blazed all over Montpelier. 

“ We had not been long in uur new ai)artments, before an English 
officer arrived at Montpelier, and came to lodge in the same house 
with us. This gentleman, whose name was Bath, Avas of the Kink of 
a major, anil liad so much singulaiity in liis character, that, perhaps, 
you never heartj of any like him. He was fai*from having any of 
tliose J>o()kish qualifications, wliicli hail before caused my Amelia’s 
disquiet. It is true, his discourse generally turned on matters of 
no feminine kind, war and martial exiiloits being the ordinary 
topics of his conversation : however, as he had a sister, with whom 
Amelia was greatly x>leased, an intimacy i)resently grow betwx^eu 
us, and we four lived in one Amily. 

“Tho major Avas a great dealer in the marvellous, and W'as 
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constantly the little hero of his own tale. This iiiaclc him very enter- 
taining to Amelia, who, of f 11* persons in the worfd, has the truest 
tfisteand enjoyment of the ridiculous ; for whilst no one sooner dis- 
eovcTs it ill the character of another, no one so well conceals her 
knowledge of it from the ridiculous ])erson. I ffannot help men- 
tioning a sentiment of hers on this head, as 1 think it does her 
great honour. ‘ If 1 had the same contempt,” said she, ‘ for ridicuhms 
peo])le with the generality <)f the world, 1 should rather think 
them the objects of tears than laughter : but, in reality, 1 have 
known several, wdio in some parts of their characters have been 
extremely ridiculous, in others have been altogether as amiable. For 
instance,’ sl^iid she, ‘ hei*e is the major, who tells us of many things 
which ho has nevcT seen, and of others which he Jias never done, 
and both in tlie most extravagant excess ; and j’ci how amiable is 
his behaviour to his poor sister, whom ho has not only bi’ought over 
hither for lu;r health, at his own expense, but is come to boar her 
company ! ’ 1 believe, madam, I repeat heV very words ; for T am 
very a])t to remember what she saj^s. 

“You will easily believe, from a circumstance I have just men- 
tioned in the major’s favour, especially when I have tohl you that 
his sister was (me of the best of girls, that it was entirely necessary 
t(» hide from her all kind of laughter at any part of her brother’s 
behaviour. Q’o say the truth, this was easy enough to do ; for the 
l>oor girl w'as so Idinded with love and gratitude, and so highly 
honoured and reverenced her brother, that she had not the least 
suspicion that there was a i)orson in the Avorid caj>ablc of laughing 
at him. 

“ Indeed I am certain she never made the least discoveiy of our 
ridicule, for 1 am well convinced she would have resented it ; for, 
besides the love she bore her brother, she bad a little family pride, 
w^hicli would sometimes apjmar. To say the truth, if she had any 
fault, it was that of vanity : but she was a very g(H»d girl upon the 
whole ; and none of us are entirely free from faults.” 

“ You are a good-natured fellow, Will,” answered Miss Matthews ; 
“but vanity is a fault of the brat magnitude iu a woman, and often 
the occasion of many others.” To this Booth made no answer, but 
continued his story. 

“ 111 this company wc passed two or three months very agreeably, 
till the major and 1 both betook ourselves to our several nurseries’; 
my wife being brought t() bed of a girl, and Miss Bath confined to 
h(;r chamber by a surfeit, which had like to have occasioned her 
death.” ' ■ 

Here Miss Mattljcw^s burst into a loud laugh, of which, when 
Booth asked the reason, she said, she could iuk forbear ai the 
thoughts of two such nurses. “And did you really,” says she, 
“ make your wife’s caudle, yourself ? ” 

“Indeed, madam,” said he, “I did: and do you think that so 
extraordinary ? ” 

“ Indeed I do,” answered she : “I ^thought the best husbands had 
looked on their wives’ lying-in as a time of festival and jollity. 
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What ! did you not even j^et drunk in the time of your wife’s 
delivery ? Tell nie honestly liow yon^ eini>loycd yourself at this 
time.’’ 

“Why, then, honestly,” replied he, “and in defiance of your 
laughter, T lay hffliiiid the holster, and sujjported her in my arms ; 
and upon my soul, 1 believe I felt more i)ain in my mind than she 
underwent in her body. And now answer me honestly ; do you 
really think it a pro])er time of niirth, when the creature one loves 
to distraction is undergoing the most racking torments, as well as 
ill the most imminent danger I and — but 1 need not express any 
more tender circumstances.’* 

“lam to answer honestly cried she. “Yes, and %incerel 3 %’* 
cries Booth. “.Whj", then, honestly and sincerely,” says shi% “may^ 
I never see heaven, if 1 don’t think y«)u an angel of a man.” 

“Nay, madam,” answered Booth, “but, indeed, you do mo too 
much lioiniur : there are many such Inisbaiids : nay, have we not 
an example of the like tTmclerncss in the major ? though, as to him, 
1 believe, I shall mak(» you laugh. While my Avife lay in, Miss 
Bath being extremely ill, T Avent, one da 3 % to the door of her apart- 
ment to iiKpiiro after her heali^i, as Avell as for the major, whom T 
had not seen during a whole week. T knocked softly atihe door, 
and being bid to oiicn it, I found the major in his sister’s ante- 
chamber Avarmiiig her jiosset. His dress Avas certainly Avhimsieal 
enough, having on a Avomau’s bedgown, and a very dirty flannel 
nightcap, which, being added to a very odd person (for ho was a 
very aAvkward, thin man, near seA’on feet high), might have formed, 
ill the opinion of m<ist men, a A'cry pr(»per object of laughter. The 
major started from his seat at my entering into the nxmi, and with 
much emotion, and a great oath, cried out, ‘ Ts it yon, sir ? * T then 
incp lived after his and his sister’s health. He answered, that his 
sister w'as better, and he was very well : ‘ Though 1 did not expect, 
sir,’ cried he, with not a little eonf u.sion, ‘ to be seen b}^ you in this 
situation.’ 1 told him, T thought it impossible lie could ap]iear in a 
situation more becoming his character. — ‘ You df> not ?’ answered 
he. ‘ By (* — , I am ver^'^ much obliged to you for that opinion ; liut, 
I believe, sir, how^ever my Aveakiicss may proA^ail on mo to descend 
from it, no man can be nn)re conscious of liis own dignity than my- 
self. ’ His sister then called to him from the inner room ; upon which 
he rang the beft for libr servant ; and then, after a stride or two 
across the room, he said, Avith an elated aspect, ‘ I would not have 
you think, Mr. Booth, because you have caught me in this dos- 
liabille, by coming upon mo a little too abruptly, — T cannot hel]) 
saying little too abruptly, — that T am my sist(y’\s nurse. I know 
better what is due to the dignity of a man, and I have shown it in 
a line* of battle. I think 1 have made a liguro there, Mr. Booth, 
and becoming my character : by G — , 1 ou^d't not to be despised too 
much, if my nature is not totally Avithout its Avoaknesses.’ He 
uttered this, and some more of the same kind, Avitli great majesty, 
or, as he called it, dignity. Iiideed, he used some hard Avords that 
I did not understand ; for all his words are not to bo found in a 
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dictionary. Upon the whole, I couhl not. easily refrain from laugh- 
ter : however, 1 conquered i lysclf ; and soon a^ter retired from 
him, astonislied that it wffs possible for a man to possess true 
goodness, and be, at the same time, ashamed of it. 

“ But, if I was siiri)rised at what had passed dii-t this visit, how 
much more was I siir])riscd the next morning, when he came very 
early to my chamber, aii<l told me he had not been able to sleep one 
wink at what had passcid between us ! ‘ There wiinj some words of 

yours,’ says he, ‘which must be farther explained before wo part. 
You told me, sir, when you found me in that situation, which I 
cannot bear to recollect, tliat you thought I could not appear in 
one more ebocoiiiiiig my character; these were the words : I shall 
never forget them. Do you imagine that there is any of the dignity 
of a man wanting in my character ? do you thiidc that 1 have, during 
my sister’s illness, behaved with a weakness that savours too mucli 
of efFeminacy # I know how much it is beneath a man to whine 
and whirnpei- about a trifling girl as well ^as j’ou or any man ; and, 
if my sister had died, I should have behaved like a man on the 
occasion : I would not liavo you think 1 contined myself from 
company merely upon her account^: 1 was very much disordered 
myself ; and, when you surprised me in that situation — T repeat 
again, in that situation, — her niii’se had not left the room three 
iiiinuies, and 1 was blowing the lire for fear it should have gone 
out.’ In this manner he ran on almost a fpiarter of an hour, before 
he would suffer me to speak. At last, looking steadfastly in his 
face, I asked him if 1 must conclude that he was in earnest? — ‘In 
earnest,’ says he, repeating my words : ‘ Do you, then, take my cha- 
racter for a jest. ? ’ — ‘ Lookoe, sir,’ said I, very gravely, ‘ 1 think we 
know one another very well ; and I have no reason to susj)ect you 
should imi)ute it to fear, when I tell you, 1 was so far from intend- 
ing to affront you, that 1 meant you one of the highest compliments. 
Tenderness for women is so far from lessening, that it jn-oves a true 
manly character, ^flie manly Brutus showed the utmost tender- 
ness to his Portia ; and the great King of Sweden, tlie bravest, 
and even fiercest c)f men, shut himself up three whole days in the 
midst of a camx)aign, and would see no comjwiny, on the death of a 
favourite sister.’ At these words, I saw his features soften : and 
he cried out, ‘ D — n me, 1 admire the King of Sweden of all the men 
in the world ; and he is a rasc^il that is asliamed (jJ* doing anything 
which the King of Sweden did. And yet, if any King of Sweden 
in France was to tell me that his sister had more merit than mine, 
by O — , I’d knock his brains about his oars. Poor little Betsey ? 
she is the honestest, worthiest girl that ever was born.' Heaven 
be iiraised, she is* recovered ; for if I had lost hjjr, 1 never should 
have enjoyed another happy moment,’ In this manner he^ran on 
some time, till the tears began to overflow ; which, when ho per- 
ceived, ho stopped ; perhaps he was unable to go on, fon ho seemed 
almost chokea ; after a short silence, however, having wiped his 
eyes with his handkerchief, he fetched a deep sigh, and cried, ‘ I am 
ashamed you should see this, Mr, Booth ; but, d — ii me, nature will 
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get the better of dignity.’ I now comforted him with the example 
of Xerxes, as I hmd before done with that of the King of Sweden ; 
and scjon after we sat down to breakfast Tiogetlicr with much cordial 
friendship ; for 1 assunj you, with all liis oddity, there is not a 
better-natured maai in the world tlian the major.” 

Cood-natured, indeed I ” cries Miss Matthews, with great scorn : 
“a fool ! how can you mention such a fellow with commendation ? ” 
Booth spoke as much as he could in defence of liis friend : indeed, 
he had represented liim in as favourable a light as j)()ssible, and 
had particularly left out those hard words with wdiich, as he has 
observed a little before, the major interlarded his discourse. Booth 
then proceeded as in the next chapter. , 


CnAP. lX.->CoTitaining very extraordinary matters. 

“Miss Bath,” continued^ Booth, “now recovered so fast, that she 
was abroad as soon as my wife : our little tpuirtre began to 

graw agreeable again ; and wo mixed wdth the company of the 
place more than we had done loefore. Mons. Bagillard now again 
renewed his intimacy, for the countess, his mistress, was gone to 
Paris ; at whicli my wife, at first, slunved no dissatisfaction ; and 
I imagined, tliat, as she had a friend and companion of her own 
sex (for Miss Bath and she had contracted the highest fondness for 
each other), that she would the less miss my comi)any. However, 
I was disappointed in this expectation ; for she soon began to ex- 
press her former uneasiness, and her impatience for the arrival of 
Captain James, that we might entirely quit Montpelier. 

“1 could not avoid conceiving some little displeasure at this 
humour of my wife, wliicli I was forced to thiuk a little unrea- 
souable.” — “ A little, do you call it?” says Miss Matthews : “good 
heavens! what a husband are you!” — “How little worthy,” an- 
swered he, “ as you >vill say hereafter, of such a wife as my Amelia ! 
One day, as w'e were sitting together, I heard a violent scream ; 
upon which my wife, starting up, cried out, ‘ Sure, that’s Miss Bath’s 
voice ! ” and immediately ran towards the chamber whence it pro- 
ceeded. 1 followed her ; and when we arrived, Ave there beliold 
the most shocking sight imaginable ; Miss Bath lying dead on the 
floor, and the mag or, all« bloody, kneeling by her and roaring out 
for assistance. Amelia, though she was herself in little better con- 
dition than her friend, ]’an hastily to her, bared her neck, and 
attenipted*,tti lf)OBen her stays, while I ran up and down, scarce 
knowing what T did, calling for water and cordials, and despatching 
several servants, quo after another, for doctors and surgeons. 

“AVater, cordials, and all necessaiy imi)lemcnts being brought, 
Miss Bath was a1* length recovered and i)|aced in her chair, when 
the major Seated himself by her. And noAv, the young lady being 
restored to life, the major, who, till then, had engaged as little of 
his own as of any other personas attention, became the object of all 
our considerations, especially ‘his poor sister’s, avIio had no sooner 
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recovered sufficjiont strength than she had began to lament hei* ' 
brother, crying out that was killed, and bitt&’ly bewailing her 
fate in liaviug revived from her swoon to beliold so dreadful a 
spectacle. While Amelia a}»p]ied herself to soothe the agonies of 
her friend, 1 began to iii<]uirc into the cr)iiditi<fn of the major, in 
which J Avas assisted by a surgeon, who now arrived. The major 
declared, -with great cheerfulness, that he did not ai>prehend his 
wound to be the least dangerous, and therefore begged his sister to 
be comforted, saying, he was convinced the surgeon would soon 
give her the same assurance : but that good man was not so liberal 
of assurances as the major had ex})ected ; for, ,as soon as lie had 
probed tlfe wound, he allbrded no more than hope.s, declaring that 
it was a very ugly W’ouiid ; but added, by way of .consolation, that 
lie had cured many much Av<n*stJ. 

“When the major Avas dressed, his sister seemed to possess his 
Avliolo thoughts, and all his care Avas to relieve lier grief. He 
solemnly jirotosted that it Avas no more “than a tlesh Avound, and 
not A'ciy dee]), nor c<udd, as he apprehended, he in the least dan- 
gerous ; and as for the etdd ex])res.sions of the surgeon, he very 
well accounted for them from a motive too obAdoiis to be mentioned. 
From these declarations of her brother, and the interposition of her 
friends, and, above all, T belioA^e, from that vast vent which she had 
given to her fright, Miss Bath seemed a little pacified : Amelia, 
therefore, at last prevailed ; and, as terror abated, curiosity became 
tlie BU])erior jiassion. i therefore now began to inquire what had 
occasioned that accident AAdionce all the uproar arose. 

“The major took me by the hand, and, looking very kindly at 
me, said, ‘ My diiar Mr. Booth, I must begin by asking your pardon ; 
for 1 liave done you an injuiy, for Avhich nothing but the height of 
friendshi]) in me can lui an excuse, and therefore nothing hut the 
height of friendshij) in you can forgh e.’ ^rhis])T’eaml)le, madam, you 
w'ill easily belicive, greatly alarmed all the comi>any, but csjiecially 
me. 1 ansAvered, ‘ Dear iiiajor, J forgive you, let it. be Avhat it will ; 
but Avliat is it ]>ossi]jle you can have done to injure nui ! ’ — ‘That,’ 
rej)lied lie, ‘AA'liich lam conAunced a man of youi' honour and dignity 
of nature, by G — , must, conclude t<i be one of the highest injuries. 

1 liave taken out of your own hands the doing yourself justice. I 
am afraid I have killed the man aaIio has injured your honour, — 1 
mean that villain, Bagillard : but I cannot f)roceed, for you, madam,’ 
said he to iny Avife, ‘are concerned ; and 1 know Avhat is due to the 
dignity of your sex.’ Amelia, I observed, turned ])ale at these 
Avords, but eagerly begged him to proceed. ‘Nay, madam,’ an- 
swered he, ‘ if I tyn commanded by a lady, it is part of my dignity 
to (»bcy.’ He then proceeded to tell us that Bagillard had rallied 
him u])on a su})position that he was imrsuing my wife with' a view 
of gallantry, telling hirq that he could never succoed ; giving hints, 
that, if it had been iiossiblc, he should have succeeded himself ; and 
ended with calling my Amelia an accomplished prude ; upon which 
tlie major gave BagUlard a box oub the ear, and both immediately 
drew their swords. 
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“ TJiO major had scarce ended his speech, when a servant^amc 
into tlie room and told mo there was a friar below who desired to 
speak with me in haste. 1 shook the major by the hand, and told 
him I not only forgave him, but was extremely obliged to his 
friendship ; and tfteii, going to the friar, J found that he was 
Bagillard’s confessor, from whom he came to me, with an earnest 
desire of seeing mo, that he might ask my pardon, and receive my 
forgiveness, before he died, for the injury he had intended nu‘. 
My wife at lirst op|)osed my going, from some sudden fears on my 
acot)Uut ; but, wlieii she was convinced they were groundless, she 
consented. 

“ 1 found Bagillard in his bed ; for the majf)r's sword lAd passed 
uj) to tlie very hilt llirough his ])ody. After having very (iariiostly 
asked my ]iard()ii, he made me many compliments on the possession 
of a woman, who, joined to the most exquisite beauty, was mistress 
of the most impregnable \irtue, as a jnoof of which, he acknow- 
ledged the vehemenee as w^ell as ill success of his attempts ; and to 
Jiiake Amelia’s virtue a})]>ear the bi’iglitei', his vanity was so ])ro- 
(hniiinant, he could not forbear running over the names of several 
women of fashion who had yielded to his ])assion, which, he said, 
had never raged so violently for any other as for iny ])oor Amelia ; 
and that tins \iolence, which he had found wludly uncomiuerable, 
he hoped Wfuild ]»rocure his pardon at my hands. It is nniiecessaiy 
to mention what I said on this occasion. I assured him of my 
entire forgiveness ; ami so wc ])arted. To say the truth, I after- 
wards thought myself almost obliged to him for a meeting with 
Amelia, the most luxuriously delicate tliat can be imagined. 

* *‘1 now ran to my wife, whom 1 embraced with raptures of love 

and temloriiess. M'lieii the lirst torrent of these was a little abated, 

‘ Confess to me, my dear,* said she ; ‘ctmld your goodness jmeveiit 
you from thinking me a little unreasonable ii\ ex]>ressing so much 
uneasiness at the h)ss of your company, while 1 cniglit to have 
]i^ejoicod ill the thoughts of your being so well entertained ? I know 
you must ; and then consider what I must liave felt, Avhil(> T kne^v 
I was daily lessening myself in jamr esteem, and forced into a 
■ief»iduct, w^liich I was sensible must iip])ear to you, w-^ho was igno- 
ttint of my motive, to be mean, vulgar, and selfish. And yet, what 
other course had 1 to take w ith a man, w liom no denial, no scorn 
could abash ? Jhit if 1 1ns was a cruel task, how much more wrt'tched 
still W'as the ctnistraint I w’as obliged to boar in his ])resi'uco before 
you ! to show outward civility to the man whom my soul detested, 
for fear of any fatal consequence from your susiiicioii ; and this, 
too, while 1 was afraid he would construe it to l*e an encourage- 
ment? Do you nv)t pity your yioor Amelia., when you redeet on 
her situation?* — ‘Pity?’ cried 1 : ‘my love, is })ity an adequati? 
expression for esteem, for adoration ? But how, my love, could 
he carry thi?i on so secretly ? by letters ? * — ‘ O no, he offered me 
many ; but 1 never would receive but one, and that 1 returned him. 
Good God ! T W'oukl not have siy.h a letter in my ]>()S8ession for the 
universe : I thought my eyes coutaiuinated with reading it.’ ” 

a 
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“O bravo ! ” cried Miss Matthews : “heroic, I protest ! 

1 , 

Hail I a laish that did iiot lioar 
Tbp stamp and imogp of my rtpar, 

]’d pi(!rco Tuy heart through every vein. 

And die to let it out again.’* 

‘‘And can you milly,'’ cried lie, “ laui^li at iso mucli tenderness?” 
— “ J laut^li at tenderness! O, Mr. liooth,” answered she, "‘thou 
knowcjst hut little of Calista.’’ — “ 1 tlnm^ht formerly,” cried he, “1 
knew a grcjat deal ; and tli<jii<fht you, of all women in the world, 

have the greatest ” — “Of all women ? Take care, Mr. Booth,” 

said she : “ by Heaven ! if yon tluuiglit so, you thought trul}^ But 

what is the object of my tenderness^ such an object as ” 

— “ Well, madam,” says he, “I hope you will find one.” — “ I thank 
you f(»r that hope, however,” says she, “ cold as it is. But iiray go 
on with your story ; ” which command ho immediately obeyed. 


('iiAP. X.~Conlaining a Mlor of a very curiou*? kind. 

“Titk major’s wound,” continued Booth, “was really as slight as 
he believed it, so that in a very fow’^ days he was jicrfectly well ; 
nor was Bagillard, tliongh run through the hod}', long ajipreliended 
to be in any danger of his Jiftj. The major then took me aside, and, 
wishing me heartily joy of Bagillard’s recovery, told me, I should 
now, by the gift (as it were) of Heaven, have an opportunity of 
doing myself justice. I answered, 1 could not think of any such 
thing ; for that avIiou 1 imagined lie w'as on his death-bed, 1 had 
heartily and sincerely forgiven him. ‘Very right,’ rejdicd the 
major, ‘ and consistent w ith your honour, when he was on his death- 
bed ; l3ut that forgiveness w'as only condit ional, and is revoked by 
his recovery.’ I told him, 1 could not possibly revoke it ; for that 
iriy anger was really gone. ‘What has anger,’ cried Ikj, ‘ to do with 
the matter ? The dignity of my nature has ]>eon always my reason 
for draw ing my sword ; and when that is coTicenied, T can as readily 
fight with the man I love as witli the man 1 liate,’ T will not tire 
yfm with the repcjtition of the whole argument, in wliich the major 
did not jirevail ; and I really belii’ve J s ink a little in his esteem 
upon that account, till Ca])taiii James, wdio arrived soon after, again 
jierfectly reinstated me in his favour. 

“When the captain was come, there remained no* c"use of our 
h>nger stay at IVfontpelier ; for as to my wrife, she was in a better 
state of health than 1 had ever known her ; and<.Miss Bath had not 
<mly recovered her health, hut her bloom ; and from a ])ale skele- 
ton, w'as become a plunip, handsome young woman. James was 
again my cashier ; for, far from receiving any rcmittiirico, it was now 
a long time since I had received any letter from England, though 
both myself and my dear Amelia |iad written several both to my 
mother and sister ; and now, at our . departure from Montpelier, I 
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bethought myself of writing to my good friend the doctor, acquaint- 
ing him with our journey to Paris, wuither I desired he would 
direct his answer. 

“At Paris we all arrived, without encountering any adventure on 
the road worth relating ; nor did anything of consequence happen 
hero during the first fortnight ; for as you know neither Captfiin 
James nor Miss Bath, it is scarce worth telling you that an aflec- 
tion, which aftcrwiirds ended in a marriage, began now to appear 
between them, in which it may api)ear odd to you that I made the 
first discovery of the lady’s fiamc, and my wife of the cay)t.ain’s. 

“The seventeenth day after our arrival at Paris, I rqpeived a 
letter from the d<^ctor, which I have in my pocket-book ; and if 
you please 1 will read it you ; for I w'ould nob willingly do any 
injury to his words.” 

The lady, you may easily believe, desired to hear the letter, and 
Booth read it as follows : — ^ 

“My dkak CriTLintrA,— For 1 will now call you so as you have* noithor of you now 
any oilier parent in this world. Of this melanchidy news 1 slionld have sent yon earlier 
notice, if L had thouplit you it?noraTit of it, ur, indeed, if I Imd known whitlier to lia\e 
written. If your sister has received any leClers from you, she has kept them a secret; 
and, pcrhajiH, out of affection to you, has repoMtod them in the same place where she 
keeps her RiHidne^ss, and, wliat I am afraid is much dearer to lier, — her money. Tlie 
reports concerning you have been vaiious ; as is always tln^ case In luattTs where men 
are ignorant : for when no man kiunvs wliat the truth is, every man thinks himself at 
liberty to report what, ho pleases. Those W'lio wish you well, son Duoth, sa.\ simply that 
you are dead ; others, tliat you ran away from tlie siege, and was casliiered! As for my 
daughter, all agree that she is a saint above ; and there are not wanting those who hint 
that her husband sent her thither. From this beginning, you will expt‘ct, J suppose, 
better new'S than 1 am going to tell you ; but pray, my dear children, why may not I, 
who have always laughed nt my own afDictiotis, laugh at yours, without tlie censure of 
much malevolence ? I wisli you could h'arn this temper from me ; for, take my word for 
it, nothing truer ever came fium the mouth of a heathen, tiian that sentence, — 

Leve fit, quod liene fevtur, onus. 

And, thongli 1 must confess, I never thought Aristotle (whom I do not take for so great a 
blockhead as some who have never rea«l him) does very W’cll resolve the doubt whicli ho 
has raineii 'ii his lOthics, viz.. How a man, in the midst of King Priam's mislurtunes, can 
be calh-ii nappy i yet, 1 have long thought that there is no calamity so great that, a 
Christian philosopher may not reus<>nahly laugh at it. If the lieathen Cicero, doubting 
of immortality (l«ir so wise a man must have doubted of that which had such slender 
arguments to suppfirt it), could assiTt it as the office of wisdom, humanas res despkere, 
atque infra se p >8 Has arhitrariyf (whicli passage, with much more to tlie s.ime purpose, 
you will. find In the tliird book of iiis Tuscnlan questions), with how much greater 
confidence may a good Cliri&tiaii despise, and even deride, all temporary and sliort 
transitory evils ’ If the poor wretch, who is trudging on to his miserable cottage, can 
laugh at the storms and tempests, the rain and whirlwinds, which surround him, while 
his richest hope is only lhai of rest J- how much more cheerfully must a man pass through 
such transient evils, whose spirits are buoyed up with the ceitain expectation of finding 
a noble palace, and the most sumptuous enti>rtainiiient ready to receive him ! 1 do not 
much like the simile; but 1 cannot think of a better. And yet, inadequate as the simile 
is, we may, 1 thf''‘k, from the actions of mankind conclude, that they will consider it as 
much too strong; for, in the case 1 have put of the entertuiiiineiit,iH there any roan so 
tender or poor-spirited as not to despise, and often to deride, the nerccht of those in- 
clemencies which 1 liave. mentiaiied ? But in our journey to the glorious mansions of 
everlasting Ijflss, how severely is every little rub, every trifling accident lamented ! and, 
if Fortune show'crs down any of her lieavier storms upon us, Imw wretched do we presently 
appear to ourselves and to others! The reason of this cawjbe no other than that we are 
not In earnest in "our faith; at the best we think, with too little attention, on this our 
great concern. While the most paltry matters of this world, even those pitiful trifles, 
those childish gewgaw s, riche.s, tuid honours, are transacted with the utmost earnestness 

• The burden becomes llfeht by being well borne, 
f To look down on all human alBiirs as matters below his consideration. 
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and moRt scrioUfi application, the grand and weighty affair of immortality is postponed 
and disrcgardi'd, nor ever broughj^iiiio the least competition witn our affairs here. If one 
of my cloth should begin a discourse of heaven, in the scenes of business or pleasure, in 
tlie Court of Kequeflis, at (rarraway’s, or at Wliite's, would he gain a hearing, unless, 
perhajis, of some sorry jester, who would d»*sire to ridicult' him ? Would he not presently 
acquire tho name of the mad parson, and he thongliL by all ii>^n woithy of Bedlam ? Or, 
would he not be treated as the Romans treated their Aretalogi,* and considered in the 
light of a buffoon ? But Avhy should 1 mention those iilaces of liurry and worldly pursuit ? 
What attention do we engage even in the pulpit ? Here, if a sermon be prolonged a little 
beyond tin* usual hour, doc^s it not set half tlie audience asleep ? as I question not 1 have 
by tliis time both my children. Well, then, like a good-natured surgeon, who prepares 
Ids patient lor a painiul operation, bjf «‘ndt<uvuuring. as niueli as he can, to deaden his 
sensation, 1 will now coiiimunicate to you, in your slumbering condition, the news with 
wliiti) I threatened yon. Your gtiod motlier, you aie to know, is dead at la^t, and lias left 
her whole Jortmie to lier ehler daughter: this is all the ill lu'ws I have to tell you. 
Confess now. it yr)U au* awake, did you not expect it was much worse? Did you not 
aiiprehcud tliat your charming cidld was dead? far from it, he is in perfect health 
and the admiration of everyliody: what is more, he will be taken care ol, with the 
tenderness ol a parent, till your return. AVhat pleasure must tins give you ! if, indeed, 
anyihiiig can add to the liappiness of a iiiarrietl eouple, who are extremely and de- 
servedly fond of each other, and, as you wiite me, in jierfect health. A superstitious 
heathen would ha\e dreaiied the malice of Neinesjs in yoiir situation ; but, as 1 am a 
Christian, shall venture to add another ciicuinstann* to your lelieity, by as<!uring you that 
3'on have, besides your wile, a laithfiil and zealous frien<!. Do not tlierelore, my dear 
chihlreii, fall into that fault, winch, the exceileiit Tlnicyilides observes, is too coinmoii in 
huiiiun nature; to bear heavily the being deprived of tlie smaller good, w ith out conceiving, 
at the same time, any gratitinle ior the mifv-h gn*ater Idessings winch we are suffered to 
enjoy. J liavc only iarther to t(‘ll jviu, luy son, that wia n you call at I\lr. Moiand'.s, Uiie 
Jlaujiliine, you will find yourselt worth a hundred pounds. tJood hea\«nt how much 
richer an* you than millioiiH of people, who are in want ol nutliing ! farewell, and know 
1110 for your siiiciTc and affectionate iriend." 

“ There, uiaihini,” cries Ihuitli, how ilo you like the letter 'I ” 

“ 0, extremely/’ answered she : ‘‘ tlie doctor is a charming man ; 
T alwfiys loved dearly to hear him ]»rcach. I rt'memlier to have 
heard of Mrs. Harris’s death above a year before 1 left the countiy, 
but never knew the ])artieulars of her will before. 1 am extremely 
sorry for it, upon my lionoar.’’ 

‘‘O, fie, madam !” critjs Booth ; “have you so soon forgot the 
jcliiei purport of tlie diictor’s letter? ” 

“Ay, ay,” cried she: “these are very ]>retty things to read, I 
acknowledge ; liut the loss of fortune is a serious matter ; and 1 am 
sure a man of Mr. liootl/s understanding must think so.” 

‘‘One consideration, 1 must own, madam,” ansAvei*ed he, “a 
good deal baffled all the doctor s arguments. This was iny Concern 
for iny little growing family, who jmist, one day, feel the loss : nor 
was 1 so easy upon Amelia’s account as^ujion .my own, though she 
herself put on to the utmost to comfort me. But sure, madam, 
there is something in the doctor’s letter to admire beyond the 
philosophy of it : Avhat tliink you of that easy, generous, friendly 
manner in whiejh he sent mo the hundred pounds ? ” 

“Very noble and great, indeed I ” replied she. “But, pray go 
on with your story ; for 1 long to bear the w'hole.” ^ 

• A pct of beggarly philosophers, who diverted great men at their table with burlciquo 
discourses oil viitue. 
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Chap. XL— In which Mr. Booth rolutcs h,’? return to England. 

“Nothing remarkable, as I remember, happened during our stay 
at Paris, which wo 4efb soon after, and came to London. Here wo 
rested only two days ; and then, taking leave of our fellow-travellers, 
we set out for Wiltshire ; my wife being si> imjiatient to see the 
child which she had left behind her, that the child she carried with 
her was almost killed with the fatigue of tlie journ(\y. 

“ We arrived at our inn late in the evening. Amelia, though she 
had no great reason to be pleased with any part of her sister’s 
behaviour, resolved to beh;ive to her as if nothing wrong diad ever 
happened. Slie, therefore, sent .a kind note to her the mf)ment of 
our arrival, giving her her option whether she would come to us 
at the inn, or wlietlier we should that evening wait on her. 'Plie 
servant, after waiting an hour, lu-ouglit us an answer, excusing her 
from coming to us s<i latefas she was disordered with a cold, and 
desiring my wife by no means to think of venturing out after the 
fatigue of her journey : saying, she would, on that account, defer 
tile great ideasure of seeing heiitill the moniing, without taking 
any more notice of your humble servant, than if iif) such iiersou 
had heeii in the world, though I had very civilly sent my eompli- 
meiits to lier. T should not njenlion tliis tritic, if it was not to 
show you the nature of the woiiiau, and that it will he a kind of 
key to lier future conduct. 

When the servant returned, the go<>d doctor, who had lieeii 
with us almost all the time of liis absence, liurried us away to his 
house, where wti iiresently found a siip]>or and a bod prepared for 
us. My wife was eagerly desirous to see her child tliat night ; but 
the doctor would not suller it : and, as ho Avas at nurse at a distant 
part of the town, and the doctor assured her he had seen him in 
perfect health that evening, she sulfered herself at last to bo 
dissuaded. 

“ Wc spent that evening in the most agreeable manner ; for the 
doctor’s wit and and lunnoiir, joined to the liighest cheerfulness and 
good -nature, made him the m<»st agreeable companion in the world ; 
and he was now in the highest spirits, Avhich lie was ])leased to 
place to our account. We sat together to a very late hour ; for 
so excellent is my wife’s^ constitution, that she declared she was 
scarce sensible of any fatigue from her late jouiiieys. 

“ Amelia slept not a wink all night ; and in the morning early 
the doct(^r accompanied us to the little infant. Tlic transports we 
felt on this occasion were really enchanting, noj can any but a 
fond parent conceive, T am certain, the least idea tif them. Our 
imaginaiions suggested a hundred .agreeable circuiiistances, none of 
which had, perhaps, any foundation. Wc made words and mean- 
ing out of every sound ; and in every fe.aV.ure I found out some 
resemblance to my Amelia, as she did to me. 

“ But I ask your pardon for dwelling on such incidents ; and will 
proceed to scenes, which, to persons, will be more entert^inmg, 
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“We went hence to pay a visit to Miss Harris, whose recoj>tion 
of us was, I think, truly rkliculous ; ami, as yon know the- lady, I 
will endeavour to describ'e it particularly. At cmr first arrival we 
were ushered into a ijarloiir, where we were suffered to wait almost 
an hour: at length the lady of the house ^ appeared, in deep 
inoiirning, with a face, if possible, more dismal than her dress, in 
which, however, tliere was every appearance of art. Her features 
were indeed screwed up to the very height of grief. With this 
face, and in the most solemn gait, she approached Amelia, and 
coldly saluted her ; after which, she made mo a very distant, 
formal couitesy, and w'e all sat down. A sliort silence now’^ ensued, 
which Miss Harris at length broke Avitli a deep sigh, and said, 

‘ Sister, here is a great altcuatioii in this ])lacc since you saw it last ; 
Heaven ha-^ been i)lcased to take my yK)or mother to itself. (Here 
she wi])ed her eyes, and then continued.) I hope 1 know my duty, 
111(1 have learned a jiroper rc'signation t<»the Divine will ; but some- 
thing is to be allowed to grief for the best of mothers ; for so she 
was to us both ; and if, at last, she made any distinction, slie must 
have liad her reasons for so doing. 1 am sure 1 can truly say I 
never wished, much less desired h.* The tears now stood in jKior 
Amelia’s e3i\s ; indeed she had paid too many alread}' for the 
memory of so unnatural a parent. She answered, with the swx'ct- 
ness of an angel, that she was far from blaming her sister’s 
emotions on so tender an occasion ; that she heartily joined with lier 
ill her grief ; for that notliiiig which her mother had done in the 
latter part of her life could efface the remembrance of that tender- 
ness which she had formerly shown her. Her sister caught hold 
of the word efface, and rung the changes upon it. ‘ Efface ! ’ cricxi 
she ; ‘ O Miss Emily ! (f(>r you must not expect me to repeat names 
that will be for ever odious) 1 wish indeed everything could he 
effaced. Effaced ! () that that w'as possible ! we might then have 
still enjoyed my poor mother ; for \ am convinced she never re- 
covered her grief on a certain occasion.’ Thus she ran on ; and 
after many bitter strokes upon her sister, at last directly charged 
her mother’s death on my marriage with Amelia. T could be 
silent then no longer. I reminded her of the perfect reconciliation 
between us before iny departure, and the great fondness which she 
expressed for mo ; nor could I help saying, in very plain terms, 
tliat if she had ever changed her o])ii)ioii of me, as T was not 
ccmscious of having deserved such a change by my own behaviour, 
I was well convinced to wdioso gof)d oftic(\s I ow'ed it. Guilt has 
very quick ears to an accusation. Miss Harris immediately 
answered to Uiq charge. She said, such suspicions were no more 
than she expected ; that they wore of a piece with eveiy other 
part of my conduct, and gave her one consolation ; that they 
served to account for her sister Emily’s uiikindiiess, as well to her- 
self as to her poor, deceased mother, and in some measure lessened 
the guilt of it with regard to her ; since it was not easy to know 
howr far a woman is in the power of her husband. My dear Amelia 
reddened at this reflection on me ; and begged her sister to name 
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any single instance of unkindness or disrespect in which she had 
ever offended. To this the otlier answered (1 am sure I repeat her 
words, though I cannot iiiiniic either tile voice or air with which 
they were spoken), ‘Pray, Miss Emily, which is to be the judge, 
yourself or that gentleman ? I remember the time when I could 
have trusted to your ju<lgment in any affair ; but you are now no 
longer mistress of yourself, and are not answerable for your actions. 
Indeed, it is my constant prayer that your actions may n<jt bo 
imputed to you. It was the constant j^rayer of that blessed woman, 
my dear mother, who is now a sjiiiil above ; a saint, whose name I 
can never iiientiou williout a tear, though I hud you can hear it 
without one. 1 cannot help observing some ccuicorn oii*so melan- 
choly an occasion ; it seems due to decency ; but perhai)s (for I 
always wish to excuse you) you are forbid t(» cry.’ The idea of 
l>eing bid or f<3rbid to cry struck so strongly on my fancy, that in- 
dignation only could have prevented me from laugliing. But my 
narrative, 1 am afraid, bcjgins to grow tedious. In short, after 
hearing, for near an hour, every malicious insinuation which a 
fertile genius could invent, we took our leave, and separated as 
pers»>ns who would never willingly meet again. 

“’Hie next morning, after this interview, Amelia received a long 
letter from Miss Harris ; in which, after many bitter invectives 
against nie, she excused her mother, alleging that she had been 
driven to d(3 as she did, in order to prevent Amelia’s ruin, if her 
fortune had fallen into iny hands. She likewise very remotely 
hinted that slie would be only a trustee for her sister’s children, 
and told her, that on one condition only she would consent to live 
with licr as a sister. This was, if she could by any moans be 
separated from that man, as she was x»leased to call mo, who had 
caused so much mischief in the family. 

“ I was so enraged at this usage, that had not Amelia intervened, 
I believe 1 should have a])plied to a magistrate for a search-warrant 
for that picture, wliich there was so much reason to suspect she 
had stolen ; and wliich, 1 Jim convinced, upon a search, we should 
have found in her j^ossession.” 

“Nay, it is possible enough,” cries Miss Matthews; “for I 
believe there is no wickedness of which the lady is n(>t capable.” 

“This agreeable letter was succeeded by another of the like 
comfortable kind; whicl> iiifonued me that the company in which 
I was, being an additional one raised in the beginning of the war, 
was reduced ; so that I was now a lieutenant on half-pay. 

“ Whili't wo were meditating on our present situation, the good 
doctor came to us. When wo related to liiin thc^ manner in which 
my sister had treated us, he cried out, ‘Poor soul! I pity her 
heartily ; ’ for this is the severest resentment lie ever expresses ; 
indeed, I have often heard him say, that a wicked soul is the 
greatest object of compassion in the worfil ; ’’—a sentiment M'hich 
we shall leave the reader a little time to digest. 
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CiiAi*. Xll.- In ^htvh Mr Booth concludos his*>Btory. 

“The next day tlio doctfn- .stit out for liis i)arsona.i^c, which was 
about, thirty miles distant, whither Amelia and jHiiyself accomjianiod 
liim, and where we stayed with him all the time of liis residence 
there, bcin^ almost three months. 

“The situation of the parish under my good fri(aid’s care is very 
jdeasant ; it is placed among meadows, Avashed l)y a clear trout- 
stream, and Hanked on Loth sid(is Avith <loAvns. His liouse, indeed, 
Avould not much attract the admiration of the virtuoso ; he built 
it himselfs and it is remarkable only for its ])lainijess : with Avliieh 
the furniture so Avell agrees, tliat tlierc is no one thing in it that 
may not be absolutely necessary, i*xce]»t books, and tlie prints of 
Mr. Hogarth, Avhom he calls a moral satirist. 

“^Nothing, hoAvover, can be iniagined more agieeable than the 
life that the doctor leads in tliis homel,>t house, which he calls liis 
earthly ])aradise. All his ]iarishioiiers, Avhnin h(t treats as his 
children, regard liim as their common fatlier. Once in a Avt’ck. he 
constantly visits <'V('ry hcaise in tiie ])nrish, examim's, commends, 
and rebukes, as he linds occasion. This is fnactised likcAvise by bis 
curate, in bis alisenco ; and so good an eflect is produced by this 
th<‘ir care, tliat. no (piarrels cAer ju’oceed either to blows or law- 
suits ; no beggar is to be found in the Avhole jiarish ; nor did 1 ever 
hear a very pnifaiie (jafh all the time T lived in it. 

to return from so agreeable a digression, to my oAvn affairs, 
that are much less worth your attention. In the mickt of all the 
pleasures T tasted in this sAA^eet place, and in the most delightful 
company, the Avoman and man Avlioin 1 loved above all things, 
melancholy reflections concerning my uiihaiipy circumstances Avould 
often steal into my thoughts. My fortune Avas noAv nidneed to less 
than forty jifjunds a-year ; 1 had already two children, and iny 
dear Amelia aa^is again Avitli child. 

“One day the doctor found me sitting by myself, and employed 
in melancholy c<»nteini)lations on this subject. He told me he had 
observed me growing of late A^ery stu ious ; that ho kncAV the 
occasion, and neither wondered at, nor blamed me. He then asked 
me if 1 hful any pro.spect of going again into the army ; if noi, 
Avhat scheme of life 1 proposed to myself. .. 

“1 told him, that as I had no i»r>werful friends, I could have but 
little expectations in a military way : that 1 was incapable of 
thinking of any other scheme, as all luisiness recpiired some know- 
ledge or experience, and likcAvise money to set up *Avitli ; of all 
Avhich 1 was destitute.” 

“ ‘ You must know then, child,’ said the <loctor, ‘ that 1 have been 
thinking on this subject as well as you ; for I can think, 1 promise 
you, with a pleasant cotintenance. ’ (These were his words.) ‘As 
to the army, perhaps means might lie found of getting you another 
commission ; but my daughter seems to have a violent objection 
to it ; and, to be plain, I fancy you yourself will find no glory make 
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you amoiids for your ahsonco from her : and for my part/ said he, 
‘I never think thoaj men wise, who, for, any worldly interest, fore- 
go the greatest happiness of their lives. I." I mistake not,’ says he, 
‘a country life, where ;yoii could be always together, would make 
you both much ha])p^r people.* 

“] answ'cred, that of all things I preferred it most, and I believed 
Amelia was of the same opinion. 

“ Tlic doctor, after a little hesitation, proposed to mo to turn 
farmer, and otiered to let me his ])arsonage, which was then bccomo 
vacant : he said it was a farm which required but little stock, and 
tliat little should not be wanting. 

1 embraced this oiler very eagerly, and with great thankfulness ; 
and immediately i’ej>aired to Amelia, tj> c< mimuiiicate it to her, and 
to kmnv her sentiments. 

“Amelia received the news W'ith the highest transjiorts of joy; 
slie said that lier greatest fear had always been of my entering 
again into the army. She«ivas so kind as to say, that all stations 
of lift* werii ecjual to her, unless as onti afforded luir more of my 
company than another. ‘Ami as to our children,’ said she, ‘let us 
bring them up to a humble fortun*, and they will be contented with 
it; for none,’ added my angel, ‘deserve happiness, or, indeed, 
are capable of it, who make any particular station a necessary 
ingredient.’ 

“Thus, madam, you see me degraded from my former rank in 
life : no longer Captain liooth, but Farmer Jiooth, at y()ur service. 

“ During my first year’s continuance in this now scene (►f life, 
nothing, 1 think, remarkable hai>]:>ened : the history (.)f one day 
would, indeed, be the hist(»ry of the whole year.” 

“Well, ])ray, then,” said Miss Matthews, “do let us hear the 
hisbuy of that. day. 1 have a strange curiosity to know how you 
could kill your time : and do, if ])()ssible, find out the very best day 
you can.” 

“If you command me, madam,” answ’^ered Booth, “you must your- 
self be accountable for the dulness of the narrative : nay, 1 believe 
you have imposed a verj’^ difficult task on mu ; for the greatest 
happiness is incapable ()f description. 

“I rose, then, madam ” 

“O, the moment you 'waked, undoubtedly,” said Miss Matthews. 

“Usually,” said l_e, “between live and six.” 

‘ T will have no usually,” cried Miss Mattliews ; “ you are couliued 
to a day, and it is to be the best and happiest in the year. ” 

“Nay, madiuii,” cries Booth ; “then I must tell you the day in 
which Amelia "was brought to bed, after a j)ainfu^ and dangerous 
labour ; for that I think was the happiest day of my life.” 

“J protest,” said she, “you are become Farmer 'Booth, indeed. 
What a h«j)piness have you painted to my imagination ? You jiiit 
me in mind ©f a newspaper, where my lady ISuch-a-one is delivered 
of a son, to the great joy of sf)me illustrious family.” 

“Why, then, I do assure you. Miss M.atthews,” cries Booth, “1 
scarce know a circumstance that aistinguished one day from another. 
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The wliole was one continued series of love, health, aud tranquillity. 
Our lives lesembled a calii:. sea.” • 

‘‘The dullest of all idCas,” cries the lady. 

“I know,” said he, “ it must appear dull in description ; for who 
ran describe the pleasures which the inorninj; air gives to one in 
jierfect liealth ; the flow of spints which springs up from exercise ; 
tlui delights which ])arents feel from tlie prattle and innocent 
follies of their children ; the joy with which the tender smile of 
a wife ins})ircs a husl)and ; or, lastly, the cheerful, solid comfort 
which a fond coujile enjoy in each other’s conversation? All these 
])leasures, and every other of which our situation was capible, we 
tasted in the highest degree. Our ha]>piness was, perhaps, too 
great ; for Fortune seemed to grow' envious of it, and interposed 
one of tlio most cruel accidents that could have befallen us, by 
ro])bing us of our <lear friend the doctor.” 

“T am sorry for it,” said Miss MatthcAvs : “he Avas indeed a 
valuable man, and I never heard of his Meath before.’ 

“ L<uig may it be before anj one hears of it ! ” cries Booth : “he is, 
indeed, dead to us ; but wdll, 1 hope, enjoy many happy years of 
life. You know, madam, the obligations he had to his patron, the 
carl ; indeed, it AA^as impossible to be once in his company Avitlioiit 
hearing of them : J am sure you will neither Avonder that he was 
ehosen to attend tlic young lord in his travels as his tutor, nor 
that the good man, however disagreeable it might be, as in fact 
it w’as, to his inclination, should comply wdth the earnest request of 
his friend and patron. 

“ By this means I AA'as bereft not only of the best companion in 
the world, but of tlu) best counsellor ; a lt)ss of W'hich I have since 
felt the bitter consequence ; for no greater advantage, 1 am con- 
vinced, can arrive to a young man who has any degree under- 
stfindiiig, than an intimate converse w’ith one of riper years, Avho is 
not only able to advise, but who knoAvs the manner of advising. 
By this means alone, youth can enjoy the benefit of the experience 
of age, and that at a time of life when such exx>crience Avill be of 
more service to a man, than when he has lived long enough to 
acquire it of himself. 

“From want of my sage counsellor, T now fell into many errors. 
The first of these Avas in enlargijig my business, by adding a farm 
of one hundred a-year to the j>arsonag€ ; in I’enting which I had 
also as bad a bargain as the doctor had before given me a good one. 
Tlie consequence iff which Avas, that whereas, at the end of the first 
year, [ was worth u])wards of fourscore pounds ; at.th ) cud of the 
second, I w^as pear half that sum Avorse, as the phrase is, than 
nothing. 

“A second folly J was guilty of, in uniting families »‘with the 
curate of the parish, whcj had just married, as my wife and I 
thought, a very good*sort of a woman. We had not, however, 
lived one month together, before T plainly perceived this good sort 
of a Avoman had taken a great prejudice against my Amelia ; for 
which, if I had not known soinetning of the human passions, and 
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that hif^h place which envy holds among them, I should not have 
heeii able to account : for so far was my angel from having given 
her any cause of dislike, that she had treated her not only with 
civility, but kindness. 

“ Jiesides superiority in beauty, which, T believe, all the world 
would liave allowed to Amelia, there was another cause of this envy, 
wliicli ] am almost ashamed to mention, as it may well be called my 
greatest folly. 

“you are to know then, madam, that from a boy 1 had been 
always huid of di’iving a coiich, in which 1 valued myself on having 
some skill. This, ])erhaps, was an innocent, but T allow it to have 
been a childish vanity. As I had an opportunity, thoiPofore, of 
buying an old coach and harness very cheap (indeed they cost me 
but twelve pounds), and ius 1 considered that the same horses which 
drew my wagon would likewise draw my cojich, I resolved on 
indulging myself in the purchase. 

“ The consequence of seating up this poor old coach is inconceiv- 
able. Before tliis, as my wife and myself had very little distin- 
guished ourselves from tlie other farmers and tlieir wives, either in 
our dress or our way of living, tl^jy treated us as their ecjuals ; but 
now they began to consider us as elevating ourselves into a state of 
superiority, and immediately begmi to envy, hate, and declare 
war against us. The iioighbouriiig little squires, too, were uneasy 
to see a poor renter become their equal in a matter in which they 
l)laced so much dignity ; and not doubting but it arose in me from 
the same ostentation, they began to hate mo likewise, and to turn 
my 0 (j[uipage into ridicule ; asserting that my horses, which were as 
well matched as any in the kingdom, were of diflFerent colours and 
sizes ; with much more of that kind of wit, the only basis of which 
is lying. 

“But wliat will appear more surprising to you, madam, was, that 
the curate's wife, who, being lame, had more use of the coach than 
my Amelia (ilideed, slie seldom went to cliurch in any other 
manner), was one of luy bitterest enemies on the occasion. If she 
had ever any dispute with Amelia, which all the sweetness of my 
poor girl coulil not sometimes fivoid, she was sure to introduce, 
with a malicious sneer, ‘ Though my husband does not kee^) a coach, 
madam.’ Nay, she took this oppoituiiity to upbraid my wife with 
the loss of her fortune ; alleging, that some folks might liave had 
as good pretensions to a coach as other folks, a)\d a better too, as 
they brought a better fortune to their husbands ; but that all people 
had not tlu^ art of making brick without straw. 

“ You will wonder, j)erhaps, madam, how I caij remember such 
stuif, which, indeed, was a long time only matter of amusement to 
both Amelia and myself ; but we at last experienced the mischievous 
nature of envy, and that it tends i*ather to })roduce tragical than 
comical events. My neighbour now bc^n to conspire against 
me : they nicknamed me, in derision, the Squire Farmer. What- 
ever I bought, I was sure to buy dearer ; and when T sold, 1 was 
obliged to sell cheaper than afiy other. In fact, they wore all 
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united ; and wliilethcy c\ery day committed trespasses on my lands 
with impunity ; if any of my cattle escaped iiit^o their fields, T was 
either f(»rced to enter iiit a lawsuit, or to make amends fourfold for 
the damage sustained. 

“ Tile consequences of all this could be no^itherthan that ruin 
which ensued. Without tiring you with particulars, before the end 
of hmr years, I became involved in debt near three hundred pounds 
more than the value of all my efiects. Mj’' landlord seized my stock 
for rent ; and to avoid iinmediatii confinement in ])rison, 1 was forced 
t<> leave the country, with all that 1 hold dear in the world, my wife, 
and my jioor little family. 

“Ill tJiis condition, 1 arrived in town live or six days ago. I 
liad just taken a lodging in the verge of the court, and had writt(;u 
my dear Amelia AVor»l where she might iiiid me, wlieii slie had 
settled lier atl'aii-s in the best manner she could. That very evening, 
a,s I was ret urning home from a colfee-liou.se, a fray happening in 
the street, I emhiavoured to assist the*injnr(‘d i)arty, when I was 
seized by the \Natcli, and, after ]>eiiig eouiined all night in the round- 
house, was eoin tyed in tlie morning liefore a justice of peace, who 
committed me liitluu’ ; where J sk‘udd ])robably have starved, had 
I not, from your hands, found a most unaccountable preservation : 
and here, give me leave to as.sure you, my dear Miss Matthews, 
that whatever advantage 1 may have reaped from your misfortune, 
I siiiciU'cly lament it ; nor would 1 have ]uirchased any relief to 
myself at the ]>rice of seeing you in this dreadful place.” 

He s])ake these last wonls with great tenderness ; for he w'as a 
man of consummate good-natiuv, and h:ul formerly had much 
atiectioii for this young lady ; indeed, more than the generality of 
peojde are capable of entcrtaiiiiiig for any i)erson whatsoever. 
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- CiiAr. 1. .int.iiiiing very myj^forioii ; niAttcr. 

MjTis Matthews did imt in tlio lo;isfc fall short of Mr. Booth in 
expressions of tend(!rness. Her eyes, the inosl, elo(iuent ohilors on 
siieh occasions, exerted their utmost force ; and, at the conclusion 
of liis speech, she cast a look as languishinyly sweet as ever 
Cleopatra gave t(^ Antony. In real fact, this Mr. Booth had bcum 
her first love, and had made strong impressions on her young heart, 
which the learned in this nranch of philosophy allirm, and perhaps 
truly, arc never to be ciradicated. 

When Booth had finished his siory, a silence ensued of some 
minutes ; an interval which the i?iinter would describe much bettei’ 
than the writer. Home readers may, however, be able to make 
pretty pertinent conjectures, by what I have said above, esjJecially 
wlum they are told that Miss Matthews broke tlie sileners by a sigli, 
and cried, “ Why is Mr. Booth unwilling to allow mo the happiness 
of thinking my misfortunes have been of st)me little advantage to 
him ‘i Sure the hajijiy Amelia would not be so selfish to envy mo 
that pleasure : no ; n(»t if she was as much the fondest, as she is 
the hap])iest of wtmien.” — “(xood heavens ! madam,’’ said he ; “do 
you call my poor Amelia the happiest of women “ Indeed I do,” 
answered she, briskly. “(J, Mr. Booth ! then^ is a speck of white 
in her fortune, which, when it falls to the lot of a sensible woman, 
makes Inn* full ameinls for all the crosses which can attend her. 
Perhaps she may not be sensible of it ; but if it had been my blessed 

fate . (), Mr. Booth I could 1 have thought, when we were first 

acrpiaiiited, that the most agreeable man in the world had beeii 
capable of making the kind, the tender, the aiiectionate husband ! 
The happy Amelia, in those days, was unknown ; Heaven had not 
then given her a prospect of the ha])])iness it intended her — but yet 
it did intend it liei'; for ^iro there is a fatality in the affairs of love ; 
and th(j more I reflect on my own life, the more 1 am convinced of 
it. <-> heavens ! how a thousand little circumstances crowd into my 
mind ! When you first marched into our town, you had then the 
colours in your hand : as you passed under the iwindow where I 
stood, my glove, by accident, dropped into the street ; you stooped, 
took uifmy glove, au<l, i^utting it upon the spike helonging to your 
colours, lifted it up to tlie window. Uponihis, a young lady, who 
stofKl by, said, ‘ Ho, miss, the young officer has accepted your 
challenge ! * I blushed then, and I blush now, when 1 confess to 
you, I thought you the protties^Ji yoting fellow I had ever seen ; and, 
upon my soul, I believe you was then the prettiest fellow in the 
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world.” Booth here made a low bow, and cried, “ O, dear madam, 
how ignorant was I of my .own haj>]>iness ! ” — Would you really 
have thought so ?” answered she : “however, there is some j)olitc- 
iiess, if there be no sincerity, in what you say.” Here the governor 
of the enchanted castle interru])ted them, amV, entering the room 
without any ceremony, acquainted the lady and gentleman that 
it was locking-up time ; and, addressing Booth by the name f)f 
captain, asked him if lie would not jdeasc to have a bed ; adding, 
that he might have one in the next room to the lady, hut that it 
would come dear ; that he ncA'cr let a bed in that room under a 
guinea, nor could he afford it cheaper to his father. 

No answer was made this pro])osal ; but Miss Matthews, who 
had already learned some of the Avays of the house, said, she be- 
lieved Mr. Booth would like to drink a glass of something ; uj)on 
which the governor imme<liately trumpeted forth the i)raises of his 
rack punch, and, without waiting for any further commands, pre- 
sently produced a large bowl of that liqu*or. 

The governor, having recommended the goodness of his punch 
by a hearty draught, began to revive the other matter, saying, that 
he was just going to bed, and muf#!, first lock u]>. “ But suppose,” 

said Miss Matthews, with a smile, “the caj>tam and T sliould liave 
a mind to sit up all night With all my heart,” said the 

governor; “but I expect a considerathui for those matters. Ffu* 
my jiart, 1 don’t in<iuire into what does not concern me ; but single 
and double are two things. If T lock up double, 1 oxixTt half-a- 
guinea ; and I’m sure the captain cannf>t tliink that's out of the 
way. It is but the price of a bagnio.” 

Miss Matthews’s face became the colour of scarlet at those W(^rds ; 
however, she mustered iq) her spirits, and, turning to Bof»tli, said, 
“What sJiy you, captain? For my own part-, 1 had never less 
inclination to sleep. Which has the greater charms for you, the 
])Uiieh or tlie pillow?” — 1 Iioj)e, madam,” answered J5oofh, “you 
have a better oi)iuion of luc', than to doubt my preferring Miss 
Matthews’s conversation to either,” — “ T assure you,” re]>lied she, 
“ it is no compliment to you, to say I prefer yours to sleei> at this 
time.” 

The governor then, having received his fee, departed ; and, turn- 
ing the key, left the gemtleman and the lady to themselves. 

In imitation of him, we will lock u]) liltewiso* a scene which we 
do not think jiroper to exfioso to the eyes of the public. If any 
over- curious readers sJiouJd be disappointed on this f)Ccasion, we 
will recommend such readers to the Apologies with which cerf.«iin 
gay ladies have L'^tely been ])leasefl to oblige the world, where they 
will possibly find everj^thing rec()rded that i)assecL at this interval. 

But though we decline })airiting the scene, it is not our int-ciitioii 
to conceal from the world tlic frailty of Mr. Booth, or of his fair 
partner, who certainly p&ssed that evening in a manner inconsistent 
with the strictest rules of virtue and chastity. 

To say the truth, we are much more concerned for the behaviour 
of the gentleman than of the lady*; not only for his sake, but for 
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the sake of the best woman in the world, ■vVhom wo should be sorry 
to consider as yoken^ to a man of Jio wortJi nor lionour. 

We desire, therefore, the good-natured .‘.irid candid reader will be 
pleased to weigli attentively the several iiiilncky circumstances, 
wdiich occurred so ci^tically tliat Fortune seemed to have used her 
utmost endeavours to ensnare jioor Bootirs constancy, l^et the 
reader set before his eyes a line young woman, in a manner, a first 
love, conferring obligations, and using every art to soften, to allure, 
to win, and to inliame ; let him consider the lime and ydace ; let 
him remember that Mr. Jiooth was a young fellow, in the higliest 
vigour of life ; and, lastly, let him add one single circumstance, 
that the pai’ties were alone together ; and then, if he v/ill not 
ac(|uit the defendant, he must be convicted ; for I have nothing 
more to say in his defence. 


CuAP. II.— The laU.'‘r part of which, wp pgpcct, will please our reader bitter than 
the i. 

A W'HOLK wtiek did our lady and gentleman live in this criminal 
conversation, in which the happiness of the former was much more 
perfect than that of the latter; for though the charms of Miss 
Matthews and lier excessive endearments sometinuis lulled every 
thought in the sweet lethargy of jdeasure, yet, in tlie iiit(u*vals of 
his fits, his virtue alarmed and roused him, and brought the image 
of poor, injured Amelia to haunt and torment him. In fact, if we 
/eg/ird this Avorld only, it is the interest of every man to bo either 
l)orfectly good or comi)lotely bad ; he had bettor destroy his con- 
science than gently wound it. The many bitter reflections which 
every bad action costs a mind in which there are any I’omains of 
gfH)dness, are not to be compensated by the high(?st pleasures which 
such an action can produce. 

it happened to Mr. Booth, Ile]>entance never failed to folloAV 
his transgressions ; and yet so perverse is our judgment-, and so 
slippery is tlie descent of vice, when once we ani entered into it, 
the same crime which he now repented of became a reason for doing 
that which was to c*iuse Iws future re])entaiice : and he continued 
to sin on, because he had begun. His repentance, however, re- 
turned still hefivier and heavier, till, at last, it flung him into a 
melancholy ,which Miss Matthews plainly perceivo<l, and at which 
she could not 'avoid expressing some resentment iji obscure hints 
and ironical compliineuts on Amelia’s superiority to her whole sex, 
who could not ch^y a gay young fellow by so many years’ possession. 
She would then repeat the compliments which others had made 
to her own beauty ; and could not forbear oiTce crying out, Upon 
my soul, my dear Billy, 1 believe the chief disadvantage on my 
side is in my superior fondness ; for love, in the minds of men, has 
one quality, at least, of a fever, Vhich is to prefer coldness in the 
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object. C<>nf(?ss, dear is tlieve not something vastly refresh- 
ing in ilie cool air of a jn’^de ? ’’ Booth fetched a deep sigh, and 
begged her never inore- to mention Amelia’s name. “O Will,” 
cries she, “ did that request proceed from the motive T could wish, 

1 should be the happiest of womankind.” — ‘.Yon would not sure, 
madam,” said Booth, “desire a sacritice which 1 must be a villain 
1o make to any ? ” — “ l)(isire I ” answered she ; “are there any bounds 
to the desire of hue? Have not I bem sacriiiced ^ Has not my 
jii’st love been torn from my bleeding lieart ? 1 claim a ]>rior right. 

As for sacrilices, I can make them too ; and would saorilice the 
whole W’^orld at the least call of my love. ” 

Here* she delivered a U'tter to Booth, wdiich she hud j*ecoived 
within an hour ; the contents of which were these - 

“r>KAKi> Madam, — ThoM* only, ^^ho tiiily know \iliat lovo is, c.m have any con- 
ceptions of ilie horrors T f«‘lt nt lic.-intifr of your conriiieinent (»n my uriival in loan. \\4iu'h 
Avas this morning. T immediately sent iny laAAyer tt) iminire into the particulars, who 
l)ronp;iit me the iipreejihle news tiinttlie m.in, wlioi^‘ henrt*s hlood onglit not to he viilnrd 
at. the inleof a Hncle hail of yours, is eiitiieiy out ol nil danjrer, ami that yon inifj^ht he 
adniiited to bail. 1 ]iV(*s(*ntly onlered him to g«» with twf) ol my iradi'snien, wlio are to !>c 
hoiiml in any siun tor your appearainv, jf lie should he mean c-nongh to piosfH'iite you. 
Tlioiigh you 'may expert niy attorney with von soon, I would not delay sending this, as i 
hopi‘ the news will he agieeahlc to >on. chariot will attend at the same turn, to cany 
you wherever you ph'ase. V<ui may easily guess what a violence I havi* done to myself 
in not w'!i ting on you in person ; hut f. who kiiotv your delicacy, teured it might oriencl, 
and th.it jou might tliuiK me ung< nerous enough to li«»pe, tronri your distresses, a happi- 
ness which I am resolved to owe to your tree gift ahaie, when yoiir good-nature hliall 
induce >ou to bestow on me w hat no man h\iiig can merit. I heg you will panioti .ill the 
content's ol this hasty h'tter, jj>id dome the iioitonr of belieMiig me, deaiest madam, your 
most passionate ndiiiircr, and nu si obedient, luimhle servant, “ IIamo.N’.” 

Booth thought he had Romewhcrc before aeen tlu) riiuk* hand, but 
in Ilia ])reaeiit hurry of spirits could not recollect whose it was ; lutr 
did the lady give liim any time for reflect ion : for he liad scarce 
read tlie letter, when sht' jiroduced a little bit of ]>a]>er, and cried 
out, “Here, sir, liere are tins contents wdii oh he fears will oihuid 
me.” She then put a bank-bill of a humlrrd ])ounds intf> Mr. 
Booth’s hand, and asketl liim, W’itli a smile, if he did not tltink slie 
liad l eason to 1)0 ulFendod W'itli so mnch in.solence. 

Before Booth could i<‘t urn any answtT, the governor ariived, and 
introduced Mr. Rogers tlie attorney, wlio aetjuaiiited tlie lady, that 
he had brought her discharge from her conlinemeiit, and that a 
chariot waited at the door to attend Imr wherever slie plea.sed. 

She received the discliarge from Mr.^Bogers, and said, slie wa.s 
vety much obliged to the gentleman whf> employed him, but that 
.slie would not make use of the cluiriot, as she had no notion <>f 
leaving that wretched ]»lace in a triiniijihant manney : in which 
resolution, wlieii tlio attorney found her olistinate, lie withdrew^ as 
did the govenufr, with many bows, and as many ladyshijis. 

They w^ere no sooner gone, than Booth asked the lady why she 
would refuse the chariot of fbe gentleman who had beliaved wdtli 
suoli excessive resjiect^ fcilie looked earnestly upon him, and cried, 
“ How unkind is tliat question. Do you imagine 1 would go, and 
leave you in such a situation ? Tliou knowest but little of Oalista. 
Why, tlo you think I would iiccej)!? this huxidred i)ounds from a man 
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T disliko, unless it was to be serviceable to the man I love ? I insist 
on your taking it as your own, and using whatov^er you want of it.” 

Bf)Oth protested, in the soloiiiiiest manner, that he would not toucli 
a shilling of it, saying, he had already received too many obliga- 
tions at her hand, and more than ever he should be able, he feared, 
to repay. “ How unkind,” answered she, “ is every word you say ! 
why will you mention obligations ? love never confers any. It d(«!S 
everything for its own sake. I am not, therefore, obliged to the 
man whose passion makes him generous ; for 1 feel how inconsider- 
able the whole Avorld would appear to me, if I could throw it after 
my heai't.” 

Much more (►f this kind passed, she still pressing the baAk-note 
upon him, and ho as absolutely refusing, till Booth left the lady to 
dress herself, and went to walk in the area of the prison. 

Miss Matthews now applied to the govern(3r, to know by what 
means she might proeure the ca]>tain his liberty. Ilie governor 
answered, “As he cannot get bail, it Avill be a ditlicult matter ; and 
money, to be sure, there must }>e ; tor ])eopl(‘, no doubt, expect t(» 
toucli on these occasions. When prisoners liave m)t wherewithal 
as tlie law rcijuires t<» entitle lheinft?lves to justice, why they must 
be beholden to other i)eople to give them their liberty ; anil ])eople 
will not, to bo sure, sutler others to be beholden to them for nothing, 
Avhereof there is good reason ; for how should we all live if it was n(»t 
for these things?” — “ Well, well,” said she, “and how much will it 
cost ( ” — “How much ?” answered he; “how much? why, let me see. ” 
Here he hesitated some time, and then answered, that for five guineas 
he wcmld undertake to prf>eure the cajitain his discharge, that being 
tlic sum which he computed to remain in the lady’s pocket ; for as to 
the gentleman’s, he had long been acquainted witli the emjitiness of it. 

Miss M.atthows, to wliom money Avas as dirt (indeed she may be 
thought not to have known tlie value of it), delix ered him the bank- 
bill, and bid him get it changed : “for if the whole,” says she, “will 
j)rocure iiim his liberty, be shall have it this evening.” 

“Tbewliole, madam ?” answered the governor, as soon as his had 
recovered his breath ; for it almost forsook him at the sight of the 
black word hundred : “ N(», n<». ’riiere might be jujople indeed — but 
r am not one of those. A hundred ! no, nor nothing like it. As for 
myself, as I said, 1 will he content with live guineas, and 1 am sure 
that’s little enough. What < ther ]>ooj)le will ex])eet, 1 cannot exactly 
say. ^I’o be sure, liis worship’s clerk will expect to touch pretty 
handsomely : as for his worshi]) himself, he never touches anything, 
that is, not to sneak of ; but tlieii tlie constable will ex]^(!ct some- 
thing, and the watchman must have something, and the lawyers on 
both sides, they must have their fees for finishing.’’ — “.Well,” said 
she, “ 1 leave all to yon. If it costs me twenty jmuiids I will have 
him discharged this afternoon. But you must ^ive his ilischarge into 
my hands, without letting the ciijitaiu know anything of the matter.” 

The governor jiroinised to obey her commands in every par- 
ticular ; nay, he was so very industrious, that though dinner was 
just then coming iqion the table, at her earnest request, he set out 
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immediately on the purpose, and went, as he said, in j)ursiut of the 
lawyer. 

All the other company assembled at table as usual, where poor 
llootli Mas the only person out of spirits. This was imputed by all 
])restait to a Avrong cause ; nay, Miss Matthev,s herself either could 
not or would not snsi)Oct that there was anything deej)er than the 
des[)air of being speedily discharged, that lay heavy on his mind. 

IJowever, the mirth of the rest, and a pretty liberal (jjuantity of 
punch, which ho swallowed after dinner (for Miss Matthews had 
ojclered a very large bowl at her own expense, to entertain the 
good company at her farewell), so far exhilarated his spirits, that, 
wlien tbe young lady and he letii’cd to their tea, he had all the 
marks of gaiety in his countenance, and his eyes sparkled with 
g(»od liumoar. 

The gentlornaii and lady had s])eiit about two hours in tea and con- 
versation, -when the governor returned, and privately delivered to 
the lady the discharge for her frioiidj'and the sum of eighty-two 
])ouiids live sliillings ; tlie rest having been, ho said, dishursud in 
llu' business, of which he was ready at any time to render an exact 
account. 

Miss Matthews being again alone ■with Mr, Booth, she put the 
discharge into his hands, desiring him to ask heif no (]U(‘Stions ; and 
adding, “1 think, sir, we liave neither of us now anything more to 
do at this ])lacc.” fcslio then summoned the governor, and oi’dered 
a bill of that day's cxiDense, b>r long scores 'were not usual there ; 
and, at the same time, ordered a Jiackney coach, without having 
yet determined •’whither she W'ould go; but fully determined she 
was, wherever she went, to take Mr. Booth with her. 

^Jlie g<jvenior was now ap])roaching with a long roll of paper, 
when a faint vedee was heard to cry out hastily, Where is he?” 
and 2 u*esently a feinalt) sjjeetre, all jiale and breathless, rushed into 
the room, and fell into Mr. Booth’s arms, wliero she immediately 
fainted away. 

Booth made a shift to support his lovely lumlen, though he was 
himself in a conditicui very little dilfereiit from liers. Miss Matthews 
likewise, wdio ]Jivsently recollected tlie face of Amelia, was struck 
motionless witli the surprise ; nay, tlie g()vorr*or himself, though 
not easily moved at sights of horror, stood aghast, and neither 
offered to sj)eak nor stir. 

Happily for Amelia, the governess of the mansion had, out of 
curiosity, followed liei* into the room, and Avas the ^uily useful per- 
sfui i)resent on this occiasw>u : she immediately eallejl f ir water, and 
ran to the lady’s assistance, fell to loosening her stays, and per- 
formed all the offices pro 2 )er at such a season ; which had so good 
an effect, that Amelia soon recovered the disorder which the violent 
agitation of her spir,\t8 had caused, and found herself alive and 
awake in her husband’s arms. 

Some tender caresses, and a soft whisper or two, jiasscd jirivately 
between Booth and his lady ; npr Avas it Avithout groat difficulty 
that jjoor Amelia ^lut some restraint on her fondness, in a place so 
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improper for a tender iritei'viciw. She now cast her eyes round tho 
room, and fixing thv.iu on Miss Matthew. who stood like a statue, 
she soon recollected her, and, addressing her by her name, said, 

“ Sure, madam, I cannot be mistaken in those features ; tliough 
inecting you hei’c might almost make mo suspect my memory.” 

Miss Matthews’s face was ikjw*^ all covered with scarlet. The 
reader may easily believe she was on no account jdeasod with 
Airuilia’s presence ; indeed, she expected from her some of those 
insults, of which virtuous women are generally so liberal to a frail 
sister ; but she w'as mistaken, Amelia was not cuuj 

Who tlioiiKlit the nation noVr would thrive 
Till all the \v a were burnt alive. 

Her virtue could supiiort itself wdtli its own intrinsic worth, wnth- 
out borrowing any assistance from the vices of rither women ; and 
she considcrctl their natural iniirmities as the objects of pity, not of 
contempt or abhorrence. 

When Amelia, theriifore, perceived the visible confusion in Miss 
Matthews, she presently called to remembranee some stories which 
she had imperfectly hoard ; for as^she was not naturally attentive 
to scandal, and had kept very liitle com] )any since her return to 
England, she was far from being mistress of the lady’s w^hole 
history, llovvciver, she had heard enough to impute her confusion 
to the right cause : she advanced to her, and told her, she was ex- 
tremely sorry to meet/ her in such a place, but hoped that no very 
great misfortune was the occasion of it. 

Miss Matthews began by degrees to recover her s])irits. She 
aiisw’ered with a rc'served air, “ I am much obliged to you, madam, 
for your concern : w'o ai*e all liable to misfortunes in this world. 
Indeed, 1 know not why ! should be iiiueh asliamed (»f being in any 
place wdiere 1 «am in such good com])any.” 

Here Bootli iiiterposcal. IJe had before acquainted Amelia, in a 
whispoT, that his confinement was at an end, “The unfortunate 
accidciit, my dear,” said he, “ wliich brought this young lady to 
this inelaneiioly idace is entirely determined, and she is now as 
absolutely at her liberty as myself.” 

Amelia, imputing the extreme coldness and reserve of tho lady 
to the cause already mentioned, advanced still more and more in 
proportion as she dn.w back ; till the governor, who had withdrawn 
some time, returned, and acquainted Miss Matthews that her coach 
was at tho door ; upon ’which the company soon sej)arated. Amelia 
and Bt>o<th w nit together in Amelia’s coach, and jioor Miss Matthews 
wasi t)bliged to retire alone, after having satisfied thejlemands <.)f the 
governor, which in (me day only had amounted to a pretty consider- 
able sum ; for he, with great dexterity, propoi'tioned the bills to the 
abilities of his guests. ^ 

It may seem, peihaps, wonderful to soiiie readers, that Miss 
Matthe^vs should have maintained that cold ivserve towai’ds Amelia, 
so as barely to keep within the rules of civility, instead of embrac- 
ing the opportunity, -which seemed to ofler, gaining some degree 
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of intimacy witli a wife, whoso husbaiul she was so fond c>f ; hut, 
besides tJiat her s])irits w'o e entirely disconeor! ed by so sudden and 
unexpected a disaj)])oiiiLment, and }>esidGH tlie extreme liorrors 
which she conceivtjd at the presence of lier rival, there is, T believe, 
somethin)^ s<» outrai^reously susjncious in tlr^ nature of all vice, 
especially when joined with any great degree <.>f pride, that tlic 
eyes of those, wdioiu w^e imagine jirivy to our failings, are intoler- 
ahlo to us ; and wm are a])t to aggravate their oj>ininns to our dis^ 
advantage far beytuid the reality. 


CiiAi*. III.- Coniajiiiri" oh^mctions of tho autlior, and dUkt nmttcrfl. 

Tifi:RE is nothing more diflicnlt tlian to laj^ down any fixed and 
ctu’tain rules fur hapjjiness. or indeed to judge, with any ]>reeision, 
of the ha])])iness of others, frcmi tlie kiiow ledge of exleviial circum- 
slaiices. There is sometimes a little speck uf hlack in the la ightest 
and gayest eolours of fortiiiu*, winch contaminates aiid deadens the 
whole : on tlie eoiitraiy, w’hen tJl witliout looks dark and dismal, 
there is often a secret ray of light w’ithin the mind, which turns 
I'vejy thing to joy and gladness. 

1 have, in the* course of my life, seen many occasions t«> make tins 
uI)servation ; and Mr. llooth w’as at }>resent a very ju'egnant instance 
of its truth. Jle w’as just delivered from a ]>rison, and in tlie 
possession of his beloved wife and children : and (whicli might Ihj 
imagined greatly t(^ augment liis joy) forlmu' had done all this for 
him within an liour, witliout giving liim tlie least wwirniiig or 
leasonable expectation of this strange reveise in Lis circumstances ; 
and yet it is certain, that lliere Avere vm*y few men in the world 
more seriously miserable than he Avas at tliis instant. A deep 
melaneholy seized liis mind, and cold damp sweat.s oversjiread his 
j)erson, so that ho av:is scaieo animated ; and jioor Amelia, instead 
of a fund, Avarm hushand, hestowod lier caresses on a dull, lifeless 
lump of clay. He endeavoured, however, at iirst, as mucli as 
]ioBsible, to conceal what lie felt, and attem]>ted, wliat is tlie liardeat 
of all tasks, to act the jiart of a ha])])y man ; but. lie found no sujiply 
of sjurits to carry on his deceit, and Avould have ]>rohably sunk 
under his attempt, had not ])oor Ameli I’s simplicity hel])ed him to 
another fallacy, in Avliicli he had much better success. 

^rhis Avorthy w^oman very jilainly peretaved the disorder in lior 
husband’s mind ; and having no dtmbt of the cause of it, especially 
Avhen she saw t{ie tears stand in his eyes at tJie sight of his children, 
threw her arms round liis neck, and embracing him with raj>turous 
fondness, cried out, “ My dear Hilly^ let nothing make you uneasy : 
Ht!aven will, I doubt not, pn^Adde for us and tliese poor babes, 
i Treat fortunes are not necessary to }iaj>j>iness : for my own part, I 
can level niy mind with any state ; and for thVise pofir little tilings, 
whatever condition of life avc breed them to, that will be sufficient 
to maintain them in. How many thousfinds abound in affluence 
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whose fortniiosare iiincli lower than ours ! for it is not from imture, 
but from education and habit, that oui wants arc chiefly derived. 
Make yourself easy, tlierefore, my dear love ; for you have a wife 
who will think herself hajjpy with you, and endeav(iur to make you 
so ill any situation. Pi‘ar nothinj^, JbJly : industry will always 
]>rovide us a wholesome meal ; and J will take care, that neatness 
and cheerfulness shall make it a ])leasaiit one.” 

Booth presently took the cue which she had j^iven him. lie iixe<l 
his eyes on her for a niiiinte with i^nMt earnest ness and inexpn's- 
sil)le tenderness; and then e.ried, “(), my Amelia, lu>w much are 
you my superior in every ])erfeclion ! how wise, how groat, ln»w 
nohle are >our .sentimeijts ! Why can I not imitate what 1 so much 
julmire ? why can I iu>t look ivitli your constancy on tliosc dear little 
}»le<lg(!s of oiir hwe '( All my pliilosophy is hatlled with the thought 
that, my Amelia's cliildren are to struggle w'ith a cruel, hard, 
unfeeling w»uld, and to l)ul!et those wave.s of fVutune wliich have 
overwhelmed their father. Here T own 1 want >our liriiiiuiss, and 
am not Avithout an excuse for wanting it ; for am I not the cruel 
cause of all your wi'ctehediiess t Imvt^ 1 not stepped between you 
and fortune, and been the cursed ‘d»stacle to all your greatness and 
hap]»iness 'I ” 

*SSay not so, my love,” answered she: “great T might have 
Ihieii, hut never hapjiy with any otluu* man. IndetMl, dear Hilly, I 
laugli at the fears you formerly raised in me : what st‘omed so 
terrihh‘ at a, <listanc(j, now it approaches nearer, ap})ears to have 
been a men* bugbear : and let tliis ccuufort you ; that I look on 
myself at this day as the hapjiiest of women ; nor have. I done 
anything winch 1 do not rejoice in, and would, if 1 had the gift of 
prescience, do again.” 

Hooth was so overcome with this behaviour, that lie had no wamls 
to answer; to say the truth, it was dilticult to tiiid any worthy of 
the occasion. He thre\v himself ]u-ostrate at her feet, whence poor 
Amelia was hireed to use all her strength, as \vell as entreaties, to 
raise and place him in his chan-. 

Such is evi*r tlie fortitude of perfect innocence, and such tin* 
deiiressioii of guilt in minds init utterly abandoned. Douth was 
naturally of a sanguine temper ; nor would any such aj)])rehensions 
as he inontioni‘d, have been sullicient to have restrained his joy at 
meeting w ith his Amelia ; in fact, a reflection on t he injury he had 
done her w\‘is the sole cause of his grief : this it was that eiusrvated 
his heart, and tlivew' him into agonies, which all tliat ])rofusioii of 
heroic tendt rness, that the nmst excellent of women intended for 
his comfort, served only to heighten and aggravate ; as the more 
she rose in his admiration, tlie more she quickened his sense of his 
own unwoi-thiness. 

After a disagreeable evening, the first of t^iat kind that he had 
over passed with his*Amelia, in wliich he had the utmo.st dihiculty 
to force a little cheorfiiliicss, and in wliich her sjiirits w'ere at length 
over])owered by discerning the oppression on his, they retired to 
rest, or rather to miseiy, w hicli need not be described. 
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Tho next, inoriiiiig, at breakfast, Booth began to recover a little 
from Ills inelaiiclioly, to tastxj the company of his children. 
He now first thought </f inquiring of A.inelia by what means she 
had discovered tlie place of his confinement. Amelia, after gently 
rebuking him for not having himself aecpiainted her with it, 
informed him, that it was known all over tlie country, and that she 
liad traced the original it to her sister, ivho hfid spread the news 
with a malicious joy, and added a circumstancci >\hieh would have 
frightened her to death, ha<l not her knowledge of liim ina<lo her 
give little credit to it, which was that he was committed for 
murder. But though slio had di.scrediiod this part, she said, that 
not hearing from liirn, during several successive posts, made her loo 
apiirehensive of tlie rest ; tliat slie got a coni eyance therefo3*c for 
herself and children to Salisbury, from whence the stage coach had 
brought tJiem to town ; and having <lL*])OKite<l the children at liis 
lodging, of wliicli he had sent, her an account on liis first arrival in 
town, slie took a hack, and came dirdctly to the ])risoii where she 
heard he was, and where she found him. 

Booth excused himself, and with truth, as to his not having 
written ; ftu*, in fact, he Inwl Mi^tten iAviee from tlie ])risoii, though 
he had mentioned nothing of his confinement, hut, as he sent away 
his letters after nine at night, the fellow to wlii>m tliey were 
entrusted had humt them both, for the sake of jmtting the two- 
lience in his own iiocket, <»r rather in the jiockot of the keeper of 
the next gimshoti. 

As to tlie account which Amelia gave him, it served rather to 
raise than satisfy his curiosity. He b(\gan to susjiect that some 
person had seen both him and Miss Matthews together in tlie 
])rison, and had conhjunded her case with his ; and Ihis the circum- 
stance of murder made the more pri»bable : but who this ]>erson 
sliould he, he could not guess. After giving himself thei'efore 
some pains in forming conjectures to no piirjiose, he was forced 
to rest contented with liis ignorance of the real truth. 

Two or three days now passed without producing anything re- 
niarkahle, unless it were, that Booth more and more recovered 
his spirits, and had now almost regained his former degree of 
cheerfulness, when the following letter arrived^ again to torment 
him : — 

t 

“Dfar Billy,— To convinro you 1 am tl»e most reasonable of womon, 1 liave Riven 
you up tlireo whole days to the unmolested possession of my fortunate rival. 1 can 
ndrairi no loiiRer from lettiuR you know Ihut J lodge iu Dean-street, not fur from tim 
church, at llio sign of the rellcan and Trumpet, whore J expert this eve ling to ste you. 
Jteheve me, I am, with more aflcction than any other w'oinaii in the world can ho, iny 
dear Billy, your affeiSUonatc, fond, doting, 

• **F. Matthews.’* 

Booth tore the letter with rage, and threw it into the fire ; ro- 
S(*h'iiig never to visit the lady more, unless it was to jiay her the 
inoiKiy she had lent him, which he was determined to do the very 
first op})ortunity ; for it was n<»t at. present in his power. 

This letter threw him back into' his fit of dejection, in which ho 
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had not continued long, wlicn a packet from the countiy brought 
him the following fr^nri his friend I)r. Htirriaon : — 


; “ Lyons, Jan. 21. N.S. 

“Sm, — ^^rhoupli I am TlOw^Jn tii5'rotnni homo. 1 liavo lakon np my pen to communicato to 
you fioiiio news 1 have heard I'roui KTi^dutid. which rivok memucli uneasiness, and roneern- 
inR which I can indeed deliver my Heiitlmouts with much nioro ease tliia way than any 
other. In my answi^r to your last, 1 very freely Rave you my opinion, in w hid I it was my 
misfortune to disapprove of every step you iuid taken ; but those were all pardonable 
errora. ('an you be so jiartial to yourself, upon cool and sober relleetion, to think what I 
am goiiiR to mention is so ? I promise you, it appears to me a folly of s«» monstions a kiiui, 
that, had i heard it from any but a person of ilic hiRhost honour, 1 slmnld have lejected it 
as utterly incredible, 1 hope yim already guess what 1 am about, to niiino ; since'lleaven 
forbid your conduct should afford you any choice* of such gross iimtunces of w'cakiiess ! In 
a word, then, yfni have set uji an eipiipaRo. What shall J invent in your excuse, either to 
others or to myself? In truth, lean find no excuse for 3'^oii, and, what is mon*, T am 
certain j’tiu can lind none for j'oniself. I must de.il, therefore, very phiinlj' and sincerely 
with yon. Vaiiil.v always coiiiemjitibb* ; but, wIk'ii joined with dislioiu'sty, it heroines 
odious and detestable. At whose expense aio j-fm to su|)i»ort this equipage? is it not 
entirely at the expense of others? .and will it liot finally end in the inin of your poor 
wife and children ? You kn<»w' yoti are two .years in arrears to mo. If J could impute 
this to any extraordinary or coimnoii accident, 1 think I should never have mentioned it; 
but I will not sulfer ni.v money to support the ridiculous, and, 1 ninst say, cnininal vanitj” 
of any one : 1 expect, tiiereloie, to hnd, at my retnni, that jam have either disi'liarged my 
whole debt, or j'our equipuRe. Let me beg 3*011 Hcriou.sly to consider your ciicuiii'^tances 
and condition in life, and bj remember tliatf-our situation will not just!f3’' any the least 
unnecessary expense, ‘Simply to be poor,’ says m3* iuvourite (J reek historian, ‘ was not 
held scandalous by the wise Atlienians but highly so, to ow'o that [mverty to our own 
indiscretion.* Present my uffectioiis to Mm Bootli, and be assured that 1 sliall not, without 
great reason, and great pain too, ever cease to be your most faithful li lend, 

“ It. ITaiiri.so.v.** 

Had this letter come at any otlier time, it would have given 
Booth the most sensible aflliction ; but so totally had the affair of 
Miss Matthew’S possessed his inincl, that, like a man in the most 
raging fit of the gout, ho was scarce eai)aljl(‘ of any additional 
torture ; nay, ho even made a use of this latter e])istle, as it serveci 
to account to Amelia for that conceni winch he really felt on 
another account. The poor, deceived lady, fhercifon',, a]»]>lied her- 
self to give hitii comffirl where he least wanted it. She said, he 
might easily perceive that the matter liad been inisrcju'esented to 
the doctor, who would not, she was sure, retain the least anger 
against him when he knew the real trnth. 

After a short conversation on this subject, in Avliieh Booth 
appeared to be greatly consoled by tlie argumtmts of his 3vife, they 
parted : lie went to take a walk in the Park, and she remained at 
home, to prepare him his dinner. 

lie w^as no sooner de[)artcd, than his little boy, not quite six 
years old, said to Amelia, “La! mamma, what is the matter with 
poor papaV what makes him look so as if he w’as going to cry ? lie 
is not half so merry as he used to be in the cfftmtry.” Amelia 
answerqjl, “ (), my dear, your papa is only a little thoughtful : he 
will be merry again soon.” Then looking fondly on her children, 
she bum into aii agoii}'^ of tears, and cried, O heavens ! what have 
these poor little iiiftints done ? why will the barbarous world endea- 
vour to starve them, by depriving us of our luily friend? O, my 
dear, your father is ruined, aiid we are undone ! ” The children 
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proseiitly acC()Tnj);iiiiecl Mieir mother’s tears, and the daughter 
cried, “ Wliy will anybody hurt })oor jiapa'^ he done any harm 
to anybody 'i ” — “ No, n\^ clear child,” said the mother : “ he is the 
})est man in the W(»rld, and therefore they hate him.” Upon which, 
tliii boy, wh(» was extremely sensible at his ye|i..rs, answered, “Nay, 
mamiiia, how can that be have you lujt often told me, that if 1 
was good, cnerybody wouhl love me T’ — “All good peoide will,” 
answered she. — “Why don’t they love ])a]»a, then ?” replied the 
child : “for I am sure he is very good.” — “)So llji‘y do, my dear,” 
said the mother : but there are more bad people in the world, and 
they will hate yon for yonr goodness. Wliy then, bad peoi>le,” 
cries the child, “are loved by more tlian the good.” — “No matter 
for that, my dear,” said she : “ the love of one good person is more 
worth having than that of a thousand wicked ones : nay, if tlierc 
was no sut h ])(;rson in the world, still you must he a good hoy ; f(»r 
there is One in heaven wlio will love you, and his love is better for 
you than that of all mankind.” t 

This little dial(»gne, we are aj>pi*eliensivc, will be rc'ad with coii- 
tem])t hy many : iiidc'ed, we slioiild not have tlioiight it wortli 
recoidiiig, Avas it not- for the cxivi'llent e\am])lo which Amelia hen* 
gi^cs to all mothers. 'Fhis admirable woman never let a day pass 
wuthont instructing her children in some lesson of religion and 
morality ; by which means she liad, in tlieir tt iider minds, so 
strongly annexed tlie ideas of fear and shame to every idea of evil 
of whicli the^’' were snsceplible, that it must recpiire gl oat i)ains and 
lengtli of habit to sejiarate them. Though she w'as the teiiderest of 
mothers, she never sutfered any sym]>toms of malevoleiicci to show' 
itself in their most trifling aeticnis without discouragement, without 
rebuke ; and, if it broke forth with any rancour, without jmnisb- 
ment : in wliicb she had such success, tliat not tJm least marks of 
j>ride, envy, malice, or spite discovered itself in any of then* little 
words or deeds. 


CjiAr. TV.— In Aroflia appears in no unaini.iblo light. 

Amelia, with the assistance of a little .girl, v lio was their only 
servant, had dresstvl her dinner ; and she liad likewise dressed her- 
self as neatly as any lady, wlio had a regular set of servants, could 
liave done ; when llooth returned, and brought w'ith liiip his friend 
.James, whom lie had met with in the Park ; and tvlio, as Booth 
absolutely refused to dine away from his wife, to whom he had 
promi.sed to return, had invited himself to dine with him. , Amelia 
liad noiit* (^f that jialtry pride which possesses so many of her sex, 
and w'liich disconcerts i their tempera, and gives them the air and 
looks (»f furies, if their husbands bring in an' unexpected guest, 
without giving them timely w'aming to provide a sacritice to their 
own vanity. Amelia received her ?4usband’8 friend with the utmost 
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complaisance and good humour : she made, indeed, some apology for 
the liomeliness of lier dinner ; ])ut it vas politely turned as a com- 
pliment to Mr. James’s friendship, which could carry him where 
he was sure c>f being so ill entertained ; and gave not the least hint 
how magniticently f Jic would have provided, had she expected the 
favour of so much g<M»d com]>any ; — a ])hrase, which is generally 
iiioant to contain, not only an ai)ology for the lady of the house, 
but a tacit satire on her guests for their intrusion, and is at least a 
strong insinuation that tln^y are not welc<mie. 

Amelia failed not to i tk pi ire vt^ry earnestly after her oavu friend 
Mrs. James, fonnei-ly Miss Ibith, and was very sorry to lind she 
was not in town. The tnilli was, as James had married out of a 
violent liking of, or appetite to, her person, ])ossessi<ui had sur- 
feited him ; and he w’as now grown so heartily tired t)f his wife, that 
she had very little of his comjiaiiy : she was forced iherefcu’c to 
content lierself witli being the mistress of a large house and equi- 
pag(^ in the eountry, ten mruiths in the year by herself: the other 
two he indulged her with the diversions of the town ; but then, 
tlmugh they lodged under the same roof, she had little more of her 
hus) land's society than if they hftd been one hundred miles apart. 
^Vitll all this, as she was a woman ol calm passions, she made herself 
contented ; for she had never had any violent aitection for James: 
the match was of the ])nulent kind, and to her advantage ; ft>r his 
fortune, by tbo (h‘ath of an uncle, was become very considerable ; 
and she had gained everything by the bai-gaiii but a husband, 
wliicli lier constitution siitlered her to be very well satisfied 
wit! lout. 

When Amelia, after dinner, retired to her children, James began 
to talk to his friend coiicei-ning his atiairs. He advised Booth very 
earnestly to tliink of getting again into the army, in which he 
himself had nii't with such success, that he had obtained the com- 
mand *)f a regiment,, to wdiicli his brother-in-law was lieutenant- 
colonel. These preferments they both owed to the favour of fortune 
only ; for tliongh there was no <»bjection to either of their military 
characters, yet neither of them liad any e.xtraordinary desert ; and, 
if merit in the service was a sufiicieni recoimiumdat ion, Booth, wdio 
had be(ui twice wMunded in tlie siege, seemed to have the fairest 
pretensions ; but he remained a j)oor half- pay lieutenant, and the 
others w ere, as we have said, one of them a lieutenant-cmloncl, and 
the other had a regiment. Such rises wo often see in life, without 
being able to give any satisfactory account of tlic means, and there- 
fore aserib i them to the good fortune of the person. 

Both Colonel James and his brother- in-law were inem])crs of 
parliament ; for, j's the uncle of the former had left him, together 
with his estate, an almost certain interest in a borough, so he 
chose to confer this favour on Colonel Bath ; a circuinstanee, which 
w'ould have been highly imuiaterial to mention here, but as it serves 
to set forth the goodness of James, who endeavoured to make up in 
kindness to the family, what Inj 'wanted in fondness for his wife. 

ColoKDl James then endeavoured all in his power to persuade 
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Booth to tliink .-igaiii of a ihilitary life, and very kindly offered him 
his interest towards obtair^ing him a company in the regiment 
under his command. Bi^oth must have been a madman, in his 
present circumstances, to liave hesitated one moment at accepting 
such an offer ; and lio well knew, Amelia, notwithstanding her 
aversion to the army, was much too wise to nmke the least scruple 
of giving her consent. Nor was he, as it aj)i)eared afterwards, 
mistaken in his opinion of his wife’s understanding : for slie made 
not the least ohjection when it was communicated to her, but con- 
tented herself with an express stijmlatiori, that wherever ho was 
commanded to go (for the regiment was now abroad) she would 
accompany him. 

Booth, therefore, acce})ted his friend's proposal with a profusion 
of acknowledgments ; and it was agreed tliat Booth should di*ciw 
up a memorial of his pretensions, which Colonel .James undert-ook 
to iircseiit to some man of power, and to back it witli all the force 
be had. • 

Nor did the friendship of tlie colonel stop here. “ You will ex- 
cuse me, dear Booth,” said he, “if, after what you have told me 
(for ho had bcum very explicit ift revealing his affairs to him), 1 
suspect you must want money at this time. Jf that be the case, as 
I am certain it must be, I have fifty i>ieces at your service.” ’Diis 
generosity brought the tears into iJooth’s eyes, and he at length 
confessed, tliat he had not five guineas in the house : u])on wliich 
James gave him a bank bill for twenty ])ounds, and said he would 
give him thirty more the next time he saw him. 

Thus did this generous colonel (for geiuirous he really w as to the> 
highest degrtje) restore peace and comfort to this little family ; and, 
by this act of beneficence, make two of the worthiest people two of 
the happiest that evening. 

Here, reader, give me leave to atop a minute, to lament that so 
few are to be found of tliis benign disposition ; that, w liile wanton- 
ness, vanity, avarice;, and ambition are ev(;ry day rioting and 
triuiri Jibing in the follies and w eakness, the ruin and desolation of 
mankind, scarce orio man in a thousand is cajiahle of tasting tlie 
hajipiuess of others. Nay, give me leave to wonder, that jiride, 
which is constantly struggling, and often imposing on itself, to gain 
some little jire-emineiiee, .should so seldom hint to us the only cer- 
tain, as well as laudalile way of setting* ourselves above another 
man, and that is, by becoming his benefactor. 


. 1 


OiiAP. V.— Containing an (>ulogium npon innocence*, and otter grave niaUertii. 

Booth passed that evefiing, and all the succeeding day, w^ith his 
Amelia, without the intcrrujitioii of almost a ftingle thonglit con- 
cerning Miss Matthews, after having determined to go on the 
Sunday, the only day ho could vchture without the verge in the 
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present stfito of affairs, and pay licr what she had .advanced for 
him ill the prison. Bub she had not so Ioii*f ])atietict3 ; for the tliird 
day, while ho was sitting with Amelia, a ‘^jttor was brought to him. 
As ho know the hand, lie imnnidiately put it in his pocket un- 
opened, not without such an alteration in his countenance, that 
had Amelia, who ivas tliuii playing witli one of the cliililron, cast 
her eyes towards him, she must have remarked it. This accident, 
however, luckily gave him time to recover himself ; for Amelia 
was so deeply engaged with the little one, tliab she did not even 
remark the delivery of the letter. The maid soon after returned 
into the room, saying, the chairman desired to laiow if there was 
any answer to the letter. “What letter?” cries BooLh.--^ The 
letter 1 gave you just now,” answered the girl. — “Sure,” cries 
Booth, “ the child is mad 1 you gave me no letter.” — “ Yes, indeed, 

1 did, sir,” said the poor girl. — Why, then, as sure as late,” cries 
Booth, “1 tlirew it into the fire in my reverie : wdiy, child, wdiy 
did you not tell me it was a letter ( Bid the chairman come up, — 
stay, 1 will go dowm myself ; for lie wull otherwise dirt the stairs w'ith 
his feet.” 

Amelia was gently chiding tllh girl for Inu- carelessness, when 
Booth returned, saying, it was very true that she had delivered 
him a letter from Colonel James, and that ])eihaps it might be of 
consefpience. “However,” says he, “I will step to the cotfee- 
honso, and send him an account (»f this sti’ange accident, which 1 
know he will pardon in my present situation.” 

Booth w'as overjoyed at this escape, wliicli poor Amelia’s total 
want of all jealousy and sus]uciou made it very easy for him to 
accomplish ; but liis i)leasure w^as considerably ai)atii(l, when, upon 
o[)eriing tlie letter, he found it to contain, mixed with several v(3ry 
strong exprcs.sions of love, some pretty warm ones of the ui)braiding 
kind : but what most alarmed him was a hint, that it was in lier 
(Miss Matthews’s) ]»ower to make Amelia as miserable as herself. 
Jlesides the general knowledge of 

fiirciis q\iid fa?mina possit, 

lie had more particular reasons to apprehend the rage of a lady, 
who had given so strong an instance how far she could cany her 
revenge. She had already sent a chairman to his lodgings, with a 
positive command nt)t til return without an answer to her letter. 
This might, of itself, have iiossibly occasioned a discovery ; and 
lie thought he had great reason to fear, that if she did not ctirry 
matters far as jiurposely and avowedly to reveal the secret to 
Amelia, her indiscretion would iit least effect the# discovery of thjit 
which he would at any price have concealed. Tbider these teiTor.s, 
he migiit, I believe, be considered as the most wretched of human 
beings. ^ 

() Innocence, hgw glorious and happy a ])orti()n art. thou to the 
breast that possesses thee ! thou fearest neither the eyes nor the 
tongues of men. Truth, the miost powei'ful of all things, is thy 
strongest friend ; and the bri^tor the light is in which thou art 
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displayed, tlio more it discovers thy transcendent licauiles. Guilt, 
on the contrary, like a hasi^ thief, suspects evciy eye that [beholds 
him to be juivy to his tiirtisgrcssions, and every tongue that men- 
tions his name to be proclaiming them. Fraud and falseho<»d ai‘e 
his w(iak and treachcro\is allies ; and he lurks trembling in the 
dark, dreading every ray f)f liglit, lest it should discover him, and 
give him uj) to shame and puuishment. 

While Hootli was walking in tlni Fark with all these hoiTors in 
his mind, he again met his friend Colonel dames, wht> s(M»n took 
notice of that deep CMuiceru which the other was iiicapabh^ of liidiiig. 
Aft,er some little conversation. Booth said, “IMy dear cidonel, 1 am 
sure 1 must be the most insensible of men, if T did m)t look on you 
as the best and truest friend ; 1 will therefore, without scru])le, 
repose a conlideiice in you of the hight‘st kind. 1 have often made 
you ]irivy to my necessities, I will now accjuaint you witli my shame, 
provided you have leisure enough to give me a heai’ing : for 1 must 
o])en to you along Iiistory ; since 1 will n*ot reveal my fault, without 
iiifm’ming you, at tlie same tinu*, ()f those circumstances wliich, 1 
ho])c, W’ili 111 some measure excuse it.'* 

Tlu! colonel very readily agrded to give his friend a jiatieut 
hearing ; so they walked directly to a cfdlbo-house at the corner of 
Spring (hardens, Avliere, being in a room by themselves, Booth 
ojienetl Iiis whole heart, and acijuainted tlie colonel with liis amour 
with Miss Matthews, fi*om the very beginning, to his receiving 
that letter which had caused all his present uneasiness, and •which 
he now dedivered into his friend’s hand. 

The colonel read the h'tter very attentively twice over (he was 
silent indeed long enough to have read it oftener) ; and then, 
turning to Booth, said, “ Well, sir ; and is it so grievous a calamity 
to be the object of a young lady’s aftbetion, - -(ispecially of one, 
whom you allow to be so extremely handsome?” — “ Jsay, but, iiiy 
dear friend,” cries Bootli, “do not jest with me; you wdio know 
my Amelia.” — “Well, my dear friend,” answered James, “and 
3 ’<»u know Amelia, aiul tliis lady too. But what would you have 
me do for you ?” — “ 1 wmild have you give me your advice,” says 
Bootli, “by what method 1 shall get rid of this dreadful woman 
without a discover}’.” — “And do you rctally,” cries the other, 
“de.sire to get rid of her?” — “Can you doubt it,” says Booth, 
“after what [ have communicated to you, and after wJiat you 
yourself have seen in my family? for I hope, notwithstanding this 
fatal slip, 1 do not ap])ear to you in the light of a ]n*ofligate.” — 
“Well,” answ’ered James, “and whatever light 1 maypippear to 
yv*u in, if you are really tired of thci lady, and if slie be really 
what you Iiave re]>rcsented her. I’ll endeavour to iake her off your 
hands : but I insist upon it, that you do not deceive me "in any 
particular.” Booth protested, in the most solemn manner, that 
every word which he fiad spoken was stricllx true ; and being 
asked wliether be wa)uld give Ids honour never more to visit the 
lady, ho assured James that he never would. He then, at Ida 
friend’s request, delivered him Miss Matthews’s letter, in which 
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was a second direction to her lodgings, hnd declared to him that, 
if lie could bring him safely out of this terrible aftair, he should 
think liimsclf to have a still higher t>bl,’gation to liis friendship, 
than any which he liad already received from it. 

Booth pressed thi^colonel to go home with him to dinner ; but he 
excused himself, being, as he said, already engaged. However, he 
undertook in the afternoon to do all in his powei*, that Booth should 
receive no more alarms from the tpiartei* tif Miss Matthews, whom 
the colonel undertook to pay all demands she had on his friend. 
They then sejiarated. The colomd went to dinner at the King’s 
Arms, and Booth returned in high spirits to meet his Amelia. 

The next day, early in the morning, the colonel came to the 
cofloe-liouse, and sent for his friend, who lodged but at a little 
distance. The colonel told him he had a little exaggerated the 
l.'Mly’s beauty; however, he said, he excused that ; ‘"for you might 
think, perhaps,” cri(‘s he, “that your inconstancy to the Ihiest 
woman in the world inighV. want some excuse. Be that as it will,” 
said he, “you may make yourself easy; as it will be, I am e»)n- 
vinced, your own fault, if you Iiave ever any farther molestation 
fnnii Miss Matthews.” • 

B(H)tli poured forth, very w irml}’, a great profusion of gratitude 
iMi this occasion; and nothing more anywise mnterial passed at 
Hiis interview, which was very short, the colonel being iii a great 
hurry, as he hatl, he said, some business of very great importance 
to transact (hat morning, 

'rhe cohmel bad now se(‘n Booth twice, without remembering U> 
give liim the thirty jxmnds. This the latter imputed entirely to 
b)rgetfulness ; for he had always found the promises of the former 
to be enual in value to tlu‘. m>tes or Inmds of other ])(j()ple. He was 
more siiri)rised at what hai)i)ened the next; day, wdien, meeting liis 
friend in the l*ark, he received only a cold salute from him ; and 
though lie ])assed him live or six times, and tin; colonel was walking 
with a single oilicer of no great rank, and with whmn he seemed in 
no (iariii'st conversation, yet could not Booth, wdio w^as alone, obtain 
any farther notice from him. 

TJiis gave the poor man some alarm ; though he could scarce 
persuade himself tlu‘re wais any design in all this ctddness or forget- 
fulness. Once he imagined that he had lessened himself in the 
cidonel’s opinion, by havang discovered his ineonstancy to Amelia ; 
but the known charactc*v of the other presi*ntly envotl him (if this 
sus])icioii ; for he was a ]ieiTeci lil>ertine with regard to waiinen ; 
that being indeed the principal blemish in his character, which 
otherwise might have deserved much eouimep/lalion for g(K)d- 
iiature, generosity, and frieiidsliip : but he carried this one to a 
most i*n})ardonable height ; and made no scruple of opcmly de- 
claring, that if lie ever liked a w’^oman wxdl enough to be uneasy on 
her account, he would cure himself, if lie* could, by enjoying her, 
whatever might be the coiisecjueiicti. 

Booth could not therefore be persuaded that the colonel w’ould 
so ‘ ighly resent in another a*/ault, of which he was liimsclf most 
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notoriously "uilty. After much consideration, he could derive 
this heha^'iou^ from iiothiTxg hotter than a ca^iriciousness in his 
friend's temper ; from a Hnd of inconstancy of mind, which niiikcs 
men weary of their friends, wdth no more reason than they 
often arc <»f their mistresses. To say the truth, there arc jilts in 
fritnidsliip as Avcll as in love ; and hy the behaviour of some men in 
botli, one ’would almost imaj^ine that they industriously sought to 
g.’iin the aflections of others, with a view only of making the jmrties 
miscr-ablc 

This was the conse(]ucncc of ilic cidonel's behaviour to booth. 
Former calamities had alllicted him, but this almost distracted 
him ; and the more so, as he Avas not able well to acc(junt for such 
conduct, nor to conceive the reason of it. 

Amelia, at his return, presently jiereeived the disturbance in his 
mind, though he endeavoured, with his utmost poAver, to hide it; 
and he was al length 2)i‘evailod uiion by her entreaties to discover 
to her the cause of it ; w hich she no sooiler heard, than she ap]3lied 
as judicious a rennuly to his disordered sjurits, as either of those 
great mental idiysiciaiis, Tully or Aristotle, could haA^e thought of. 
fcilie used many arguments to iiirsuade him that he Avas in an 
error, and liad mistaken forgetfulness and carelessness for a 
designed neglect. 

But, as tliis lihj'sic was ^mly eventually good, and as its otlicacy 
de]>ended on her being in the right, a 2>oiiit in wliieh she Avas not 
a]>t to be too positive, she thought lit to add some consolation of 
a more certain and positive kind. “Admit," said she, “ my dear, 
that Mr. James should jirove the imaccoun table person you have 
susjiected, and should, without being able to allege any cause, 
AvithdraAv bis friendship from you (for surely the accident of burn- 
ing his letter is too trifling and ridiculous to mention), Avdiy should 
this gi-itive you? the obligations be has conferred on you, i allow, 
ought to make his misfortunes almost your oAvn ; but they sln>uld 
not, T think, make y^m see liis faults so Aery sensibly, esjHJcially 
Avlien, by one of the grciatest faults in the w'orld committed against 
y<»urself, he has considerably lessened all obligations; for sure, if 
the same person avIio lias contributed to my liajiymiess at one time, 
df>es everything in liis yiower maliciously and vvjiiitoiily to make 
me miserable at another, I am A^oiy little obliged to such a jiorson. 
And lot it be a comfort to my dear Billy, thit, how’cvcr other friends 
may yirovc false and tickle to him, ho has one friend, whom no 
inconstancy of her ow’n, nor any change r»f his fortune, nor time, 
nor age, nor sickness, nor any accident can over alter*, but Avho 
AA’ill esteem, will Jove, and dote on liim forever." So saying, sho 
flung lier snoAA’y arms about bis neck, and gave liiin a caress 
so tinder, that it seemed almost to balance all the malice of 
his fate. 

And, indeed, the beliaviour of Amelia w'oul(l have made him 
completely haj^iy, in defiance of all adverse circumstances, had it 
not been for those bitter ingredients Avliich lie himself bad throAvn 
into his cui> ; and Avhich preventetf him from truly relishing his 
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Amelia's sweetness, by cruelly remindifig him how unworthy he 
was of this excellent creature. „ 

Booth did not long remain in the dark «s to the conduct of James, 
whicli, at first, appearetl to him to bo so great a mystery ; for this 
very afternoon ho received a letter from Miss Matthews, which 
unravelled the wliole affair. By this letter, which was full of 
bitterness and ui)braiding, he discovered that Janies was his rival 
with that lady, and was, indeed, the identical fierson who had sent 
the hundred-pound note to Miss Matthews, when in the prison. 
He had reason to believe likewise, as well by the letter as by other 
circumstances, that James had hitherto been an unsuccessful lover ; 
for the lady, though she had forfeited all title to virtue, had not 
yet so far forfeited all pretensions to delicacy, as to be, like the 
dirt in tlie street, iiidillercntly common to all. She distributed her 
favf)urs only to those she liked, in whicli number that gentleman 
had not the hap])inoss of being included. 

When Booth had made this discovery, he was not so little versed 
in luiman nature, as any longer to hesitate at the true motive of 
the coloners conduct ; bn* ho well knew how odious a sight a happy 
rival is to an unfortunate lover.® I hclicve he w^as, in r(‘ality, glad 
to assign the cold treatment he hail received from his friend to a 
cause, which, however unjustitiablc, is at the same time highly 
natural ; and ta accjuit him of a levity, fickleness, and caprice, 
wliich he must have been unwillingly obliged to have seen in a 
much worse light. 

lie now resolved to take the first opportunity of accosting the 
colonel, and of coming to a perfect exjdanatioii upon the whole 
matter. He debated, likewise, with himself, whether he should not 
llirruv himself at Amelia’s feet, and confess a crime to her, -which 
he found so little hopes of ccuicealing, and which he foresaw would 
occasiem him so many ditliculties and terrors to endeavour to con- 
ceal. Ha]>py had it been for him, had he wisely pursued this step ; 
since, in all ynobability, he would have received immediate forgive- 
ness from tliti best of women : but he had not sufficient resolution ; 
or, to speak perhaps more triilj", he had too much pride b) confess 
his guilt; and preferred the danger of the highest inconveniences 
to the certainty of being put to the blush. 


CiiAr. VI.— Til may appear, that violence Ib sometimes done to the name of love. 

When that happy day came, in -which unhallowed hands are for- 
bidden to contaminate the shoulders of the unfortiinato. Booth 
wont early to the coloiiers house, and beyig admitted to his pre- 
sence, began, witli^grcat freedom, though with groat gentleness, to 
com])laiii of his not having dealt with him with more openness. 
“Why, my dear colonel," sai^ ho, “would you not acquaint me 
with that secret which this letter has disclosed ? ’’ James road the 
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letter, at wliieli Jiis coiiiltenancc changed mere than once ; and 
then, after a short silence, said, “ Mr. ilooth, J luive been to blame, 
1 own it ; and you upbrayl me with justice. Tlie true reason was, 
tliat 1 was asliamed of my own folly. D--n me, Booth, if I have 
not been a most consummate fool, a very dupotto this wiaiian ; and 
slie lias a particular jileasure in making me so. 1 know what the 
imjHJi’tinence of virtue is, and 1 can submit to it ; but to be treated 
thus by a w - ! You must forgive me, dear Booth, but your 
success was a kind of triumi>h over me, which 1 could not bear. I 
own I have not the least reason to conceive any anger against you ; 
and ycit, curse me, if 1 should not have been less displeased at your 
lying with my own wife : nay, 1 could almost liave jiarted with 
half my fortune t(» you more willingly, tlian have sulfercd ;^ou to 
receive that tritie of my money, A\hicli you received at her hands. 
However, I ask your jiardon, and 1 promise ,y<»u, 1 Avill nevijr nuire 
think of you with the least ill-will <m the account of this woman ; 
but as for lier, d —n me, if 1 do not enfjoy her liy some means or 
other, whatever it costs me ! for 1 am already above two hundred 
j>ounds out of j)ockel, witliout having scarce had a smile in rei-uin.” 

Bootli exjiressed much astonishwaenl. ai. this declaration : hi' said, 
he eoiihl not conceive how' it was ])os.sible to have such an aircctif>n 
for a Woman, who did not show the least inclination to return it. 
.James gave her a hearty curse, and said, “ Pox of lier inclination I 
I want only the jxxsscssioii of her person ; and that you will allow 
IS a very tine one. But, besides my passion f(U* her, she has now 
l>i<jucd my jnide : for how tan a man of my fortune brook being 
refused by a w — Since you are so set on the busim*ss,” cries 

JkK)tli, ‘‘you will excuse my saying so, 1 fancy you liad bettbr 
change your method of ap])lyiiig to her ; for, as she is, perhaps, 
the ^ainest w'oiiian upon earth, your bouTily may jirobably do you 
little service ; nay, may ratlier actually disoblige her. Vanity is 
fdainly lier i>redoiiiinaiit passion, and, if you will administer to tliat, 
it will infallibly throw her into yc»iir anus. To this 1 attribute my 
own unfortunate success. AVhilst she relieved my wants and dis- 
tresses, she was daily fe(,ding her f>wm vanity ; whereas, as every 
gift of yours asserted yi>ur su]>eriority, it rather otreiided than 
]>leased her. Indeed, Avomen generally love to lie of tlie obliging 
side ; and if we examine their favourites, we shall liiid tliem to be 
much oftener such as tliey have conferred ^)l>ligations on, than such 
as they liave receive*! tliem from.” 

There Avas sometliing in this sjieech Avhich pleased the colonel ; 
and lie said, with a smile, “ 1 don’t know how it is, ^Viib but you 
kiiowAvomen better than T.” — “l^erha])s, colonel,” ansAvered Booth, 
“1 have studieef their mimls ni*>re.” — “I don’t, however, much 
envy you your knowledge,” replied the other; “for I never think 
thtiir minds Avorth considering. Ifcnvever, J hope I shall profit a 

little by your experiendj with Miss Matthews. D n seize the 

proud, insolent harlot ! the devil bike me, if I don’t love her more 
than 1 ever loved a A\'oman ! ” 

The rest of their conversation tilrned on Booth’s affairs. Tlie 
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colonel again reassuined tlie part of a friend, gave him the remainder 
of the money, and promised to take the lirst opportunity of laying 
his memorial before a groat man. 

Booth was greatly overjoyed at his success. Nothing now lay on 
his mind, but to conceal his frailty from Amelia, to whom ho was 
afraid Miss Matthews, in the rage of her resentment, would com- 
municate it. This aj)prehension made him stay almost constantly 
at home ; and he trembled at every knock at tlie door. His fear, 
moreover, betrayed him into a meanness which he would have 
heartily despised on any other occasion : this was to order the maid 
to deliver him any letter directed to Amelia ; at the same time, 
strictly charging her not to ac(]uaint her mistress with her having 
received any such f)rders. 

A servant of any acuteness would have formed strange conjec- 
tures from such an injunction ; but this poor girl was of j)erfect 
simplicity ; so great indeed was her siin])licity, tliat had not Amelia 
been void of all suspicion of her husband, the maid would have soon 
after betrayed her master. 

One afternoon, while they wcre^^lrinking tea, little Betty, so was 
the maid called, came into the room ; and, calling her master forth, 
delivered him a card which was directed to Amelia. Bof)th, having 
read the card, on his return into the room, chid tlie girl for calling 
him, saying, “If you can read, child, you must see it was directed 
to your mistress.” To tliis the girl answered, ]>ertly enough, “I 
am sure, sir, you ordered me to bring every letter first to you.” 
This hint, with many women, would have been sufficient to have 
blown up the whole affair ; but Amelia, who heard what the girl 
said through the medium of love anti contidence, saw the matter in 
a much better light than it deserved ; and, looking tenderly on her 
husband, “ Indeed, my love, 1 must blame you for a conduct, 
which, perhaps, I ought rather to praise, as it prt>ceeds only from 
the extreme tenderness of your affection. But why will you endea- 
vour to keep any secrets from me ? Believe me, for my own sake, 
you ought not ; for, as you cannot hide the consetpiences, you make 
me always suspect ton times worse than the reality. While I have 
you and my cliildrtm well before niy eyes, I am cajiable of facing 
any news wliicli can arrive ; for what ill news can come, unless 
indeed it concerns my little babe in the country, which docs not 
rehite to the badness of nur circumstances ? and those, I thank 
Heaven, we have now a fair x>rospect of retrieving. Besides, dear 
Billy, though my understanding be much inferior to yours, I have 
sometimes had the happiness of luckily hitting on some argument 
which has afforded you comfort. This you kiioAV, my dear, was tlie 
case with regard to C(doiiel James, whom I persuaded you to think 
you had mistaken, and you see the event proved me in the right.” 
So happily, both ftir herself and Mr. Booth, •did the e.\cellence of 
this good woman’s disposition deceive her, and force her to see 
everything in the most advantageous light to her husband. 

The card being now inspected, was found to contain the compli- 
iaents of Mrs. James to Mrs. Booth, with an account of her being 

1 
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arrived in town, and liaving brought with her a very great cold. 
Amelia was overjoyed at die news of her arrivjil ; and having 
dressed herself in the utnVost hurry, left her children to the care of 
her husband, and ran away to pay her respects to her friend, wliom 
she loved with a most sincere afiectioii. Eut 'how was she disap- 
pjuiited, when, eager wdth the utmost imjjatience, and exulting 
with the thouglits of presently seeing lier beloved friend, she was 
answered at the door that the lady was not at home I nor could 
she, upon telling her name, obtain any admission. This, consider- 
ing the account she had received of the lady’s cold, greatly 
surprised her ; and slie returned home very much vexed at her 
disa})pointmimt. 

Amelia, w ho had no suspicion thatMr.s. James was really at homo, 
and, as the plirase is, was denied, would have made a second visit 
the next morning, had she not been prevented by a cold, which 
she herself now got, and which w'as att/mded wdth Ji slight fever. 
Tills coiitined her several days to her house, during which Booth 
ofliciated as her nurse, and never .stirred from her. 

In all this time she heard no* a word from Mrs. James, wdiich 
gave her some uiioasinesa, but more astonishment. The tenth day, 
wdien she w'as perfectly recovered, about nine in the tweiiing, wdien 
she and her husband wnu*e just going to su}>])er, slu‘ beard a most 
viohmt thundering at the door, and presently after a rustling of 
silk upon the staircase : at the same time a female voice cried out 
l)retty loud, “Bles.s me I wiiat, am I to climb up another pair of 
stairs ? ” upon which, Amelia, who W'cll kneAV the voice, presently 
ran to the door, and ushered in Mrs. James most splendidly dressed, 
who put on as formal a countenance, and made as formal a courtesy 
to her old friend, as if sIkj had been her very distant ac(|uaintance. 

Poor Amelia, wdio w^as going t(» rush into lier friend’s arms, was 
struck motionless by this bcdiaviour ; but recollecting her spirits, 
as she had an excellent pr(‘.sence of mind, she pre.sently uiiderst,(»otl 
wdiat the lady meant, and resolved t(» treat her in her owui way. 
Dowm, therefore, the eomiiany .sat, and silence prevailed fur some 
time, during w^hich Mrs. .lames surveyed the room with more atten- 
tion than she W'ould have bestowed on one much tiuer. At length, 
the conversation btigan, in which the w^eather and the diversions of 
the town were well canvassed. Amelia, wdio was a wtunan of great 
humour, ]>erfc>rmed her part to admiration ; so that a bystander 
W'ould Lave doubted, in every other article than dress, which of the 
tw'o was the most acconifilished fine lady. 

After a visit ^of tw'cnty minutes, during which not a Word of any 
former occurrences was mentioned, nor indeed any subject of 
discourse started, except only those two above mentioned, Mrs. 
James rose from her chair, and retired in the same formal manner 
in which she had a]>]‘ roach ed. We will i)ursue her, for the sake 
of the contrast, during the rest of the cveiiiag. fShc went from 
Amelia directly to a rout, where she si)ent two hours in a crowd of 
company, talked again and again.. over the divei'sions and new's of 
the town, ])l;iy(*d tw'o rubbers at wdiist, and then r<?tired to her owft 
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apartment, where, having j)iissed another hour in undressing herself, 
she went to her ovm bed. 

Jiooth and his wife, the moment tliei' companion was gone, sat 
down to supper on a piece of cold meat, the remains of their dinner ; 
after which, over a i)iiit of wine, they entertained themselves for 
awhile with tlie ridiculous behaviour of their visitant. But Amelia, 
declaring slie rather siiw her as the object of pity than anger, turned 
the discourse to pleasanter topics. The little actions of their 
children, the former sceniis and future prosi)ects of their life, fur- 
nished them with many pleasant ideas ; and the contemidation of 
Auuilia’s recovery threw Booth into raptures. At length they 
ret ired, hapi)y in eacli other. 

Jt is possil)lo some readers may he no loss surprised at the 
behaviour of Mrs. .James than was Amelia herself, since they may 
have, perhaps, received so favourable an iiuj)ression of that lady 
from the account given of hcir by Mr. Bootli, that her jn'esent 
demeanour may seem unnatural and inconsistent with her former 
cliaracter. But tliey will l>o ideased to consider tlie great alteration 
in her circumstances, from a state of dependency on a brother, who 
was himself n(» better tJiau a sohfierof fortune, to that of being wife 
to a man of a very large estfite, and consitlerablo rank in life. And 
what was her ])resent i)ehaviour more than that- of a fine lady, who 
considered form and slnnv as essential ingredients of human hapi>i- 
iiess ; and imagined all friendship t-o consist in ceremony, courte- 
sies, messages, and visits? In which opinion she has the honour 
to tliiuk w'ith much the larger i)art of one sex, and no small number 
of the other. 


CiiAr. VU.— Containing a very extraordinary and plcnRing incident. 

Thk next evening, Booth and Amelia went to walk in the Park 
with their children, ^rhey wore now on the verge of the parade, 
and Booth was describing to his wife the several buildings round 
it ; when, on a sudden, Amelia, missing her little boy, cried out, 
“ Where’s little Billy?” upon which, Boiith, casting his eyes over 
the grass, saw a foot soldier shaking tlic boy, at a little distance. 
At this sight, without making any answer to his wife, he leaped 
()vep the rails, and, runiuiig directly up to the fellow, who had a 
firelock, witli a bayonet fixed, in his hand, he seized him by the 
collar, and tri])ped ujj his heels, and, at the same time, wrested his 
arms from him. A serjeant upon duty, seeing the affray at some 
distance, ran presently up, and being told what had happened, 
gavoithe sentinel a hearty curse, and told him he deserved to be 
hanged. A byshindor gave this information ; for Booth was 
returned with his little boy to meet Amelia^ who staggered towards 
him as fast as she ca^uld, all j)ale and breathless, and scarce able to 
support her tottering limbs. The serjeant now came up to Booth, 
tt» make an a])ology foi* the b^liaviour of the soldier, when, of a 
sudden, he turned almost as pale as Amelia herself. He stood 
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silent, whilst Booth was employed in comforting and recovering his 
wife ; and then addressing h.’niself to him, said, “ Bless me, lieute- 
nant ! could 1 imagine it “had been your honour ? and was it my 
little master that the rascal used so ? 1 am glad I did not know it, 
for T should certainly have run my halberd into him.'* 

Booth presently recognized his old faithful servant Atkinson, and 
gave him a hearty greeting, saying he was very glad to see him in 
his i)resent situation. “ Whatever I am,** answ'ered the serjeaiit, “ 1 
shall always think 1 owHi it to your honour.” Then, taking the 
little boy by the hand, lie cried, “ What a vast fine young gentle- 
man master is grown I ” and, cursing the soldier*s inhumanity, 
sw'ore lieartily he would make him pay for it. 

As Amelia w^as much disordcre<l with her fright, she did not 
recollect her foster-brother till he was introduced to her by Booth ; 
but she iKi sooner knew him, than she bestowed a most obliging 
smile on him ; and, calling him by the name of honest .Toe, said she 
was heartily glad to see him in Englancf. “See, my dear,” cries 
Booth, “ what preferment your old friend is come to. You would 
scarcely know him, J believe, in his present state of finery.” — “ 1 am 
very well jileased to see it,** answered Amelia ; “ and 1 wisli him joy 
of being made an officer, with all my heart.** In fact, from wiiat 
Mr. Booth said, joined to the serjeant's laced coat, she believed that 
he had obtained a commission. So weak and absurd is human 
vanity, that this mistake of Amelia*8 jiossibly jiut poor Atkinson 
out of countenance ; for lie looked at tliis instant more silly than 
he had ever done in his life ; and making her a most respectful 
bow, mutter(;d something abt‘Ut obligations, in a scarce articulate 
or intelligible maimer. 

The Serjeant had, indeed, among many other qualities, that 
modesty \vhich a Latin author honours by the name of ingonuoiis. 
Nature had given him tliis, notwithstanding the meanness of Iiis 
birth ; and six years conversation in the army had not taken it 
away. To say the truth, he was a noble fellow^ ; and Amelia, by 
supposing he had a coniiiiission in the Guards, liful been guilty of 
no affront to that honourable body. 

Booth had a real affection for Atkinson, though, in fact, he know 
not half his merit. He acquainted him with his lodgings, where 
he earnestly desired to see him. 

Amelia who was far from being recoveied from the terrors into 
which the seeing her husband engaged with the soldier had throwui 
her, desired to go home ; ii<»r w^as she well able to walk without 
some assistance. While she supported herself, tlicrebu’c, on her 
husband’s arm, she told Atkinson, she should be obliged to him if 
he would take care of the children : he readily accepted the office ; 
but, uj)on offering his hand to miss, she refused, and burst into 
tears: upon which, t^'o tender mother resigned Booth to her 
children, and put herself under the Serjeant’s lA^otection, who con- 
ducted her safe home, though she often declared she feared she 
should drop down by the way ; the fear of which so affected the 
Serjeant (for, besides the honour which ho himself had for the lady, 
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ho knew how tenderly hia friend loved her) that he was unable to 
speak ; and, had rot his nerves been strongly braced that nothing 
could shake them, ho had enough in h> mind to have set him a 
treuibling equally with the hwly. 

When they arri.od at the lodgings the mistress of the house 
opened the door, who, seeing Amelia’s condition, threw open the 
parlour and begged her to walk in ; upon whicli she immediately 
flung herself into a chair, and all present thought she would have 
fainted aw'ay : however, she escaped that misery, and, having 
drunk a glass of water ivith a little white wine mixed in it, she 
began, in a little time, to regain her complexion ; and, at length, 
assured Booth that she was perfectly recovered, but declared that 
she had never undergone so much, and earnestly begged him 
never to be so rash for the future. She then called her little boy 
and gently chid him, saying, “You must never do so more, Billy : 
you see what mischief you might have brought upon your father ; 
and what yiiu have maile me suffer. La, mamma!” said the 
child, “what harm did 1 do ! I did not know that people might 
not walk in the green fields in J^>iidon. 1 am sure, if 1 did a fault, 
the man jainislied me eiuuigh Tor it ; for he pinched me almost 
tlirough my slender arm.” He tJien bared his little arm, which 
was greatly discoloured by the injury it had received. Booth 
uttered a most dreadful execration fit this sight ; and the serjeant, 
who was now present, did the like. 

Atkinson now returned to his guard, and went directly to the 
officer to acquaint him wdth the soldier’s inhumanity ; but he, who 
was about fifteen years of age, gave the serjeant a great curse, and 
said tlie soldier had done very well ; for that idle boys ought to be 
coiTectod. This, however, did not satisfy poor Atkinson, who, the 
next day, as soon as the guard was relieved, beat the felh)w most 
unmercifully, and told him he w^ould remember him as long as he 
stayed in the regiment. 

Thus ended this trifling adventure, which some readers will, 
perhajis, be pleased with seeing related at full length. None, 1 think, 
can fail drjiwing one observation from it ; namely, how capable 
the most insignificant accident is of disturbing human hapjnness, 
and of producing the most uuexi)ected and dreadful events ; — a 
reflection wliich may serve to many moral and religious uses. 

This ficcideiit pxoduced the first acquaintance between the nii.s- 
tress of the house find her lodgers ; for hitherto the5'’ l^^***! scarce 
exchanged fi word together. But the great concern which the good 
woman had shown on Amelia’s account at this time, was not likely 
to pass unobserved or untlninked either by the •husband or wife. 
Amelia, therefon'; as soon fis she was able t<i go up stairs, invited 
Mrs. Ellison (for th.at w^as Jier name) to her apartment, and desired 
the favour of her to stay to supi>er. She rqjidily complied, and they 
jmssed a very agreeable evening together ; in which the two women 
seemed to have conceived a most extraordinary liking to each other. 

Though beauty in general does not greatly recommend one 
woman to anotaecn is too apt to create envy ; yet, in cases 
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where this passion does not interfere, a fine woman is often a 
]jleasiiig object even t(^ some? of her <nvii sex ; e^iecially when her 
beauty is attended with a certain air of affability, as was that of 
.Amelia in the highest degree. fc>he was, indeed, a most charming 
woman ; and I know not whctl\pr the little scar on her nose did 
not l ather add to, than diminish her beauty. 

Mrs. Ellison, therefore, was as much charmed with the loveliness 
of her fair lodger as with all her other engaging qualities. She 
was, indeed, so taken 'VNith Amelia's beauty, that she could not 
refrain from crying out, in a kind of transport of admiration, 
“ Ujam my word, Cajitain llooth, you are the haj)i)iest man in the 
world I Your lady is s<j extremely handsome, that one cannot look 
at her without jileasure.” 

This g(K)d woman licrself had none of these attractive charms to 
the eye. Her iierson was sliort, and immoderately fat ; her 
features were m»nc of the most regular*; and her complexion (if, 
indeed, she ever had a good one) had considerably suffered by time. 

Her good humour and complaisance, however, were highly 
pleasing to Amelia. Na}^, why should we conceal tlie secret satis- 
faction which that lady felt from the comi>limeiits paid to her 
person? since such of my readers as like her best, will not be sorry 
to find that she was a woman. 


CiiAr. Vlll.-^Contaiiiing various matters. 

A FouTXiriliT had now jiasscd since Booth had seen or heard from 
the colonel ; which did not a little surjiriso him, as they had parted 
so go(Kl friends, and as he had so cordially undertaken his cause 
concerning the memorial, on which all his hoj)es depended. 

The uneasiness wiiieh this gave him fartlier increased, on iinding 
that his friend refused to see him ; for he had paid the colonel a 
visit at nine in tlie morning, and was told he was not stirring ; and 
at his return hack an hour afterwards, the servant said his master 
was gone out ; of which Booth was certain of the falsehood ; for he 
had, during that whole hour, walked backwrirds and forwards 
witliin sight of the coloneFs door, and must have seen him if ho 
had gone out within that time. 

The good colonel, however, did not long suffer his friend to con- 
tinue in the deplorable state of anxiety ; for the very next morning 
B{)oth received his memorial enclosed in a hitter, ac(juamting him 
that Mr. James had mentioned his alfair to the person he proposed; 
hut that the great man had so many engagements » n his hands that it 
w^as imx)ossihle for him to make any fai’ther x)romise8 at this time. 

The cold and distiiiit^,stylo of this letter, and, indeed, the whole 
behaviour of James, so different from what it had been formerly, 
had something so mysterious in it, that it greatly pu;;zled and per- 
plexed poor Booth ; and it was so befoi-e he was able to solve 
it, that the reader’s curiosity will, perhai)s, he obliged to us for not 
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leaving him so long in the dark as to this matter. The true reason, 
then, of the colonel’s conduct was this : his unhounded generosity, 
together with the unbounded extravagance, and conscfiucntly tlie 
great necessity, of Miss Matthews, hadi at length, overcome the 
cruelty of that lady, witli whom he likewise luckily had no rival. 
Above all, the desire of being revenged on I>o<^)th, with whom she 
was, to the highest <legr(ie, enraged, had, ])erhaps, ccuitributed not 
a little to his success ; for she had no sofiner condescended to a 
familiarity with her now lover, and discovered that (^a])tain. Janies, 
of whom she had heard so much from lh)(»th, was no other than the 
identical colonel, than she employed every art of wdiich she was 
mistress to make an utter breach of friendslii[) between these two. 
For this puriiose she did not scruple to insinuate, that the colonel 
W'as not at all obliged to the eharactcii- given of him by liis friend ; 
and to the account of tliis latter she placed most of the cruelty 
which she had shown to the former. 

Had the colonel ma<lc pr<jper use of his reason, and fairly ex- 
amined the pr(»b{ibility of the fact, he could scarce have been 
imposed upon to holiiive a matter so inconsistent with all he knew 
of llooth, and in which that g.^itleman must have sinned against 
all tlie laws of honour without any visible temptation. But, in 
s<»lemii bict, tlie colonel was so intoxicated with his love, that it 
W’as in the power of his mistress to have jiersuaded him of any- 
thing : hesidt's, he had an interest in giving her credit ; for he was^ 
not a little ])leased with thiding a reason for hating the man, whom 
he cfuild not help hating without any reason, at least, without any 
Avhich he durst fairly assign even to himself. Henceforth, there- 
fore, ho abandoned all ?riendship for Booth ; and was more inclined 
to put him out of the world, than to eiidcavtmr any longer at sup- 
porting him in it. 

Booth communicated this letter to his w ife, wdio endeavoured, as 
usual, to the utmost of her power, to console him under one of the 
greatest afllictions which, I think, can l>efall a man, namely, the 
unkindness of a friend : but lie had luckily at the same time the 
greatest blessing in liis ])ossession, the kindness ()f a faithful and 
beloved wife ; a blessing, h<)Wi?ver, wdiicli, tliough it compensates 
most of the evils nf life, rather serves to aggravate the misfortuno 
of distressed circumstances, from the consideration of the share 
which she is to heir in them. 

This afternoon Amelia received a second visit from Mrs. Ellison, 
who acquainted her that she had a ju’cseut of a ticket for the ora- 
torio, Avliich would carry two persons into the gallery ; and there- 
fore l)eggcd the favour of her comj)any thither. . 

Amelia, with many thanks, acknowdedgod the civility of Mrs. 
Ellison, hut declined accepting her offer ; ii]>oii wliicli Booth veiy 
strenuously insisted on her going, and said to lior, “My dear, if you 
knew the satisfaction 1 have in any of yBur ])loasures, I am con- 
vinced you would not refuse the favour Mi’s. Ellison is so kind to 
oiler you ; for as you are a lover of music, 3 ’oii, who have never 
hoeii at ail oratorio, c.innot 'conceive Ik/W you will be delighted.’’ — 
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“ I well know your goodnoss, my dear,” answered Amelia ; “but I 
cannot think of leaving iny children without some person more 
pi'oper to take care of them than this poor girl/' Mrs. Ellison re- 
moved this objection, by offering her own servant, a very discreet 
matron, to attend them ; but notwithstanduig this, and all she 
could say, with the assistance of 15ooth, and of the cliildren them- 
selves, Amelia still 2)ersisted in her nffusal ; and tlie mistress of the 
house, who knew how far good breeding allows persons to bo press- 
ing on these occasions, took her leave. 

She was no sooner departed, than Amelia, looking tenderly on 
her liLisband, said, “How can you, my dear creature, think that 
music has any charms for me at this timeV Or, indeed, do you 
believe that I am ca])ahle of any sensation worthy the name of 
pleasure, wlien neither you nor niy children are i>resent, or bear 
any part of it ? ” 

An officer of the regiment, to which Booth l\ad formerly belonged, 
hearing from Atkinson whore he lodged, now came to ]>ay him a 
visit. He told liiiii that several of their old acqiiaintanc(i were to 
meet the next Wednesday at a tavern, and very sti*ongly pressed 
him to be one of the com]>any. < Booth was, in truth, Avhat w'as 
called a hearty fellow, and loved now and then to take a cheerful 
glass witli his friends ; hut he excused himself at this time. His 
friend declared he would take no denial ; and he growing very im- 
portunate, Amelia at length seconded him. Upon this Booth 
.Miiswcred, “Well, my dcjir, since you desire me, 1 will comidy, hut 
on one condition ; that you go at the same time to the oratorio.” 
Amelia thought this retjuest reasonable enough, and gave her con- 
sent ; of which Mrs. Ellison jiresently received the news, and with 
great satisfactitm. 

It may perhajis, be askiid, why Booth could go to the tavern, and 
not to the oratorio with his wife ? In truth, theji, the tavern was 
within hallow'cd ground, tliat is tf) say, in the verge of the court ; 
for, of five officers that were to meet there, thiee, besides Booth, 
w'cre contined to that air, wdiich has been always found extremely 
Avholcsome to a broken military constitution. And hero, if the 
good reader wdll i>ard()U the pun, he will scarce be offended at the 
observation ; since, how is it possible, that, without running in 
debt, any j)erson should maintain the dress and apj)earance of a 
gentleman, whose income is not half so good as that of a porter 1 It 
is true, that this allow'ance, small as it is, is a great exi)ense to the 
]>ul)lic ; but, if several more unnecessary charges were s[)ared, the 
])u])lic might, poihaps, bear a little increase this, w'ithout much 
feeling it. They .would not, I am sure, have e(pial reason to com- 
plain at contributing to the maintenance of a set of brave fellows, 
whr>, at the hazard of tlieii' health, their limbs, and their lives, 
have maintained the safety and honour of their country, as wdien 
they tiiid themselves tasted to the sup])ort of a set of drones, wdio 
have not the lea.st merit or claim to their favour^' and who, without 
contributing in any manner t<j the good of the hive, live luxuriously 
on the labours of the industrious beu * 
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Chap. IX.— In which Amelia, with her frlen<\ goes to the oratorio. 

Nothing happened ,beiwocn the Monday and the Wednesday 
worthy a place in this history. Ui)on the evening of tlie latter, 
tlie two ladies wont to tlic oratorio, and were there time enough to 
got a first row in the gallery. Indeed, there w^as only one person 
in the house when they cjinie ; for Amelia’s inclinations, when she 
gave a loose to them, were ])retty eager for this diversion, she being 
a great lover of music, and pirticularly of Mr. Handel’s composi- 
tions. Mrs. Ellison was, I suppose, a great lover likewise of music, 
for she was the more impatient of the two ; which was the more 
extraordinary, as these entertainments were not such novelties to 
her as they were to poor Amelia. 

Though our ladies arrived full two hours before they saw the 
back of Mr. TTandel, yet tbls time of expectation did not hang ex- 
tremely heavy (»n their luinds ; for, besides their ow'H chat, they 
had the company of the gentleman whom they found at their first 
arrival in the gallery, and who, though plainly, or rather roughly 
drcLssed, very luckily for the women, liaj)penod to be not only well- 
bred, but a person of very lively conversation. The gentleman, on 
his part, seemed highly eliarmo<l with Amelia, and in fact w\'is so ; 
for, though he rostraiiied himself entirely within the rules of good 
breeding, yet was he in the highest degree oflicicms to catch at 
every oi)portuiiity of sliowing his respect, and doing her little 
services. 11c ])rocurod her a book and wax candle, and held the 
candle for her himself during the whole entertainment. 

At the end of the oratorio, he declared he would not leave the 
ladies till he had seen them safe into their chairs or coach ; and at 
the same time very earnestly entreated that he might have the 
honour of waiting on them. Upon which, Mrs. Ellison, who was a 
very good-humoured woman, answered, “ Ay, sure, sir, if you please: 
you have been very obliging to us ; and dish of tea shall be at 
your service at any time ; ” and then told him where she lived. 

The ladies were no scjoner seated in their hackney-coach, than 
Mrs. Ellison burst into a loud laughter, and cried, “111 be hanged, 
madam, if you have not made a con<iuest to-night ; and, what is 
very pleasant, T believe tho poor gentleman takes you for a single 
lady.” — “Nay,” answered Amelia, very gravely, “ I protest I began 
to think at last he was rather too particular, though he did not 
venture at juword that I could be offended at : but if you fancied 
any such thing, I am sorry you invited him to drink tea.” — “Why 
so ?” replied Mrs. Ellison ; “are you angry with a man for liking 
you ? if you are, 3"ou will be angry with almost every man that 
secs you. If I was a man myself, I declare I should be in the 
number of your admirers. I^)or gentleman^ I pity him heartily ; 
he little knows that^ you have not a heart to dispose of : for my 
own part, I should not be sur})med at seeing a serious proposal of 
marriage ; for 1 am convinced he is a man of ‘fortune, not only by 
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the politeness of his addVess, but by Uic fineness of his linen and 
that valuable diamond riii" on his finger : but^you will see more of 
him when lie comes to tea.” — “Indeed 1 shrdl not,” answered Ame- 
lia ; “ though I believe you only rally me : 1 hojieyou have a better 
opinion of mo than to think I would go willingly into the company 
of a man who had an improper liking for me.” Mrs. Ellison, who 
was one of the gayest women in the world, repeated the words, 
“improper liking,” with a laugh : and cried, “ My dear Mrs. Booth, 
believe me, you are too handsome Jind too good-humoured for a 
prude. How can you allect being oflended at what 1 am convinced 
is the greatest jdeasure of womankind, and chieliy, 1 lielieve, of us 
virtuous women? for, 1 assui*e you, notwithstanding my gaiety, I 
am as virtuous as any prude in Europe.” — “Far ho it from me, 
madam,” said Amelia, “to suspect the contrary of abundance of 
%vonien who indulge themselves in much greater freedoms than I 
should take, or have any pleiisure in taking ; for 3 solemnly protest, 
if 1 know my own heai-t, the liking rtf all men, but of one, is a 
matter <]uite indiirercnt to me, or rather would be highlj’ disagree- 
able. 

This discourse brought thont* home, where Aimdia, finding her 
children aslc'cj), and her husband not returned, invited her com- 
panion to partake of her homely fare, and <lown they sat to supper 
together. The clock struck twelve ; and ik> news being arrived of 
Booth, Mrs. Ellison began to express some astonishment at liis 
stay, whence she laimclmd into a general reflection on husbands, 
and sotm passed to some particular invectives on her own. “Ah, 
niy dear niadani,” said she, “ I know^thc present state of your mind 
by what T have myself often felt formerly. I am no stranger to the 
melancholy tone c)f a midnight clock. It was my misfortune to 
drag on a licavy chain above fifteen years witli a sottish yoke- 
fellow. But how can T w(»Tidcr at my fate ? since T see even your 
superior charms cannot confine a husband from the bewitching jdea- 
sures of a bottle.” — “Indeed, madam,” says Amelia, “J have no 
reason to complain : IMr. Booth is one of the soberest of men ; hut 
now and then to si)end a late hour with his friend, is, 1 think, 
highly excusable." “ O, no doubt,” cries Mrs. Ellison, “if he can 

excuse himself ; but if I was a man ” Here Mr. Booth came 

in and interrupted the discourse. Amelia’s eyes flashed with j(;y 
the moment lie ap])carcd ; and he discovtired nc) less ])leasure in 
seeing her. His spirits were indeed a littlci elevated w’ith wine, so 
as to heighten his good-humour withc»ut in the least disordering his 
understanding ; and made him such delightful coiiipany, that, 
though it was past one in the morning, neither his wdfe nor Mrs. 
Ellison thought of their beds during a whole hour. 

Early the next morning the serjeant came to Mr. I3ooth’s lodgings, 
and, with a me lancholycounteiiancc, acquainted him that he had 
been the night bofore at an alehouse, whor^j he heard fine Mr. 
Murphy, an attorney, declare, that he would get a warrnnt backed 
against <jue Ca])tain 33ooth at the next Board of (Ireeii -cloth. “1 
ho2>e, sir,” said he, “ you honoui^'will pardon me ; but, by what he 
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said, I was afraid he meant your honour ; and therefore I thought 
it iiiy duty to tell you ; for f knew the same thing happen to a 
gentleman here the other day.” 

lk)oth gave Mr. Atkinson many thanks for his information. “I 
doubt not,” said he, but I am the i)erson meant ; for it would bo 
foolish in me to deny that 1 am liable to ai)prehcnsions of that 
sort.” — “I hope, sir,” said the serjeant, “your honour will soon 
have reason t<» fear no man living : but, in the mean time, if any 
accident should liappen, my bail is at your service as far as it will 
go ; and i am a housekeeper, and can swear mjself worth one 
hundred pounds.” AV^iich heai’ty and friendly declaration received 
all those acknowledgments from ]>ooth which it really deserved. 

The ])oor gentleman was greatly alarmed at this news ; but he 
was altogether as much sur]»rised at Murphy being the attorney 
employed against him, as all his debts, except only to Colonel 
flames, arose in the country, where he did not know that Mr. 
Murphy had any actpiaintance. However, he made no doubt that 
he was tlie person intended, an<l resolved to remain a close prisoner 
in Ins own h)dgings, till he saw tl^^ event of a proposal which had 
been made him the evening ])of<ire at the tavern, wlierc an honest 
gentleman, wlio had a post under the government, and who was 
one of the company, had j)romised to servo him with the secretary 
at war, telling him that he made no doubt of procuring him whole 
pay in a regiment abroad, which, in his present circumstances, was 
very highly wortli his acceptance ; when, indeed, that and a jail 
seemed the only alternatives that offei'ed themselves to his choice. 

Mr. Booth and his lady spent that jifternoon with Mrs. Ellison ; 
— an incident which wc should scarce have mentioned, had it not 
been that Amelia gave, on this occasion, an instance of that pru- 
dence wdiich should never be off its guard in married women of 
delicacy ; for, before she would consent to drink lea with Mrs. 
Ellison, she made c()nditit)ns, that the gentleman who had met 
them at the t)rat.ori(j should not be let in. Indeed, this circum- 
spection j)rovcd unnecessary in the present instance, for no such 
visitor ever came ; a circumstauco, which gave great content to 
Amelia ; for that lady had been a little uneasy at the raillery of 
Mrs. Ellison, and had, upon refieetion, magnified every little 
compliment made her, and every little civility shown her by the 
unknown gentlmnan, far beyond the truth. These imaginations 
now all subsided again ; and slie imputed all that Mrs. Ellison had 
Said either to raillery or mistake. 

A young lady made a fourth with them at wliist, and likewise 
stayed the whole evening. Her name was Bonnet. She was about 
the age of tivc-anc’ -twenty ; but sickness had given her an older 
look, and had a good deal diminished her beauty ; of which, young 
as she was, she plainly appeared to have oi Jy the remains in her 
present possession. #8he was in one particular the very reverse of 
Mrs. Ellison, being altogether as remarkably gra\'e as the other 
was ghjy. This gravity was not„ however, attended with any sour- 
ness of temper : on the contrary, she had inucli sweetness in her 
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countenance, and was jperfectly well-bred. In short, Amelia im- 
puted her grave deportment to her ill-health, and began to enter- 
tain a comiiassion for, her, which, in good minds, that is to say, 
in minds capable of compassion, is certain to introduce some little 
degree of love or friendship. » 

Amelia was, in short, so pleased with the conversation of this 
lady, that, although a woman of no impcrtiiienb curiosity, she 
could not hel]} taking the first opportunity of impiir^g'fwlh'^ she 
was. Mrs. Ellison said, that she was an unhappy lady, who had 
married a young clergyman for love, %vhf>, dying of a consumption, 
had left her a widow in very iiidilferent circumstances. This 
account made Amelia still ])ity her more, and consequently cadded 
to the liking which she had already conceived for her. Amelia, 
therefore desired Mrs. Ellison to bring her acquainted wdth Mrs. 
Bennet, and said she would go any day with her to make that lady 
a visit, “There need be no ceremon\%” cried Mrs. Ellison : “she 
is a woman of no form ; and as I saw plainly she was extremely 
jdeased with Mrs. Booth, I am convinced 1 can bring her to drink 
tea with you any afternoon you jilease.” 

The two next days Booth coiftinued at home, highly to the satis- 
faction of liis Amelia, who really knew^ no hap])iness out of his 
company, nor scarce any miseiy in it. SShc had, indeed, at all 
times so much of his company when in his j)Ower, that she had no 
occasion to assign any particular reason for his staying 'with her, and 
c(uise(juently it could give her no cause of suspicion. The Satur- 
day, one of her children was a little disordered with a feverish 
conqdaint, which confined lier to her room, and prevented her 
drinking tea in the afternoon with her huslnind in Mrs. Ellison's 
apartment, where a noble lord, a cousin of Mrs. Ellison, hai)pened 
to be present ; for though that lady was reduced in her circum- 
stances, and obliged to let out part of her hcuise in lodging.^, she 
■was born of a, good family, and liad some considerable relations. 

His lordslii]) w^as not himself in suiy office of state ; but his 
fortune gave him great authority with those who were : Mrs. 
Ellison, therefore, very bluntly took an oj)p()rtimity of recommend- 
ing Booth to his consideration. She took the first hint from my 
lord’s calling the gentleman captain ; to wliich she answered — 
“Ay, T wish your lordship would make him so. It would bo but 
an act of justice, and I know' it is in your power to do much greater 
things.” She tlien mentioned Booth’s services, and the wounds he 
had received at the siege, uf wdiich she had heard a faithful account 
from Amelia. Booth blushed, and was as silent as a‘ young virgin 
at the hearing her ow’n praises. His lordship answered, “ Cousin 
Ellison, you know you may command my interest ; nay, I shall 
liave a pleasure in serving one of Mr. Booth’s character : for my 
part, I tlpnk merit iiji all capacities ought to be encouraged ; but I 
know the ministry are greatly pestered witt solicitations at this 
time. However, Mr. Booth may be assured I will take the first 
opportunity ; and, in the mean time, I shall be glad of seeing him 
any morning lie pleases.” For Jill these declarations, Booth was 
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not wanting in acknowledgments to the generous peer/:, here ho 
than he Avas in secret gratitude to the lady, who had sht.he saw 
friendly and uncommon a zeal iii his favour.^ deed, 

The reader, when he knows the charactei of this nobleman, nrrii. 
perhaps, conclude that^ his seeing Booth alone was a lucky circuinJ' 
stance ; for he was so passionate an admirer of wtjinen, that he 
could scarce have cscaj>ed tlie attveaction of Amelia’s beauty : and 
f(^w men, as J have observed, have such disinterested generosity, 
as to serve a husband the better, because they are in love with the 
wife, unless she will condescend to pay a price beyond the reach of 
a virtuous woman. 
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Ohai’. I. — In which the reader will meet W'ith an old arqiiaintance. 

Booth’s affairs pul on a better aspect than they ]iad ever worn 
before, and lie was willing to make use of the oiiportunity of one 
day in se\rii to taste the fresh air. 

At nine in the morning he went to pay a visit to liis old friend 
Colonel James, resolving, if possible, to have a full ex]>lanation of 
that behaviour wliicli ai)]H;ared to Ifini so mj^stei'ious ; but the 
colonel was inaccessible as the best-defended fortress ; and it was 
as iniiiossible for Bootli to jiass beyond his entry, as the Spaniaids 
found it to take (iibraltar. llcf' receive<l the usual answers ; lirst, 
that the colonel was not stirring, and an hour after that he was 
gone out. All that he g<J. by asking farther c|uestions was f>nly to 
receive still ruder and ruder answers ; by which, if he had been 
very sagacious, he might have been satisfied how little worth his 
while it was to desire to go in ; for the pt)rter at a great man’s door 
is a kind of thenn<»meter, by which you may discover the warmth 
or coldness of his master’s friendship. Nay, in the highest stations 
of all, as the great man himself has his dilferent kinds of salutation, 
from a hearty embrace Avith a kiss, and “My dear lord,” or “Dear 

Sir Charles,” down to, “ Well, Mr. , what would you have me 

do ? ” so the porter, to some bows with respect, to others with a 
smile, to some he bows more, to others less low, to others not at 
all ; sonic he just lets in, and others he just shuts out ; and in all 
this they so well correspond, that one would bo inclined to think 
that the great man and his j)ortor had comj)ared their lists together, 
and, like two actors concerned to act different pails in the same 
scene, had rehearsed their parts privately together before they 
ventured to ])erform in puldic. 

Though Booth did not, perhaps, sec the wln.le matter in this just 
light, for that in reality it is ; yet, he was discerning enough to 
conclude, from the behaviour of the serv.ant, esjiecially when he 
considered that of the master likewise, that he had entirely lost tlie 
friendship of James ; and this conviction gjive him a concern, that 
not only the flattering i)rosj)ect cd his lordship’s favour was not 
able to compensate, but which even obliterated, and made him for 
awhile forget, the situation in which he had left his Amelia ; and he 
wandered about almost two hours, scarce knowing where he went, 
till at last he dropped into a cotfee-house near St. James’s, where 
he sat himself down. 

Ho had scarce drunk his dish ol coffee, before he heard a young 
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ofticor of the Guards cry to nnotlier, d — n, me, Jack, hero ho 

comes : here’s old hc^iour and dignity, faith.” Upon which he saw 
a chair open, and out issued a most erect aT)d stately ligure indeed, 
with a vast periwig on his head, and a vast hat under his arm. 
This august personag#, having entered the room, walked directly 
up to the upper end, where, having paid his respects to all present 
of any note, t(» each according to seniority, he at last cast his eyes 
on Booth, and very civilly, though somewhat coldly, asked him how 
he did. 

]Jof)th, who had long recognised the features of his old acquaint- 
ance, Major Bath, returned the compliment with a very low bow ; 
but did not venture t(» make tlie first advance to familiarity, as he 
was truly possessed of that quality which the Greeks considered 
in the liighest light of honour, and which wo term modesty ; 
though, indeed, neither <»urs nor the Ltfitin language has any word 
ado* plate to the idea of the original. 

The colonel, after havin;^ discharged himself of two or three 
articles of nows, and made his comments upon them, when the next 
cliair to him became vacant, caliocL upon Booth to fill it. He then 
asked him several (piesticms rclaftng to his affairs : and, when he 
lieard he was out of the army, advised him earnestly to use all 
means to get in again, saying, tliat he was a l)retty lad, and they 
iiiust not lose him. 

Booth told him, in a wliispei*, that ho had a great deal to say to 
him on that subject, if they were in a more private })laco : upon 
this, the colonel j proposed a walk in the Park, which the other 
read il y acccq )ted. 

During their walk, Bootli opened his heart, and among other 
matters, acijjuaiuted Ck)lonel Bath that he feared ho had lost the 
frieiidshij> of Colonel James; ‘though 1 am not,” said he, “con- 
scious of having done the least thing to deserve it.” 

Bath answered, “ You are certainly mistaken, Mr. Booth. I have, 
indot‘d, scarce seen my brother .since my coining to town, for I have 
been here but two days ; however, I am convinced that he is a man 
of too nice honour to do anything inconsistent with the true dignity 
of a gentleman.” Booth answered, he w^as far from accusing him of 
anything dishonourable. “ D — n me,” said Bath, “ if there is a man 
alivti can or dare accuse him : if you have the least reason to take 
anything ill, why dAii’t y<fii go to him ? you are a gentleman, and 
his rankd(»es not jmitect him from giving you satisfaction.” — “ The 
alTair is not of finy such kind,” s;iid Bootli : “1 have great obliga- 
tions to the colonel, and have more reason to lament than complain ; 
and, if 1 could but see him, T am convinced I should have no cause 
for either ; but I c.annot get within his house : it was but an hf>ur 
ago, a servant of his turned me rudely from the dtJor.” — “ Did a 
servant of iiiy brother use you rudely ? ” sjiid tlie colonel, with the 
utmost gravity ; “ i do not know, sir, in wiiat light you see such 
things ; but to me, the affront of a servjint is the affront of the 
master ; and if he does not immediately punish it, by all the 
dignity of a man, 1 would see the‘ master’s nose between my fingers.’^ 
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Booth offered to explain, but to no purpose ; the colonel was got 
into his stilts, and it was impossible to take, liini down : nay, it 
Wiis as nxuch as Bootli coiiid ])ossibly do to part with him without 
an actual (piarrel ; nor would he, perhaps, have been able to have 
accomplished it, had not the colonel by accident turned at last to 
tiike Booth’s side of the (piestion ; and before they separated, he 
swore many oatlis that James should give him proi)er satisfaction. 

Such was the end of this present interview, so little to tlie 
content of Booth, that he was heartily concerned he had ever men- 
tioned a syllable of the matter to his honourable friend. 


Chap II. - In which Booth pays a visit to the noble lord. 

When that day of tlie week returned* in whicli Mr. Booth chose 
to walk abroad, he went to wait on the noble peer, according to his 
kind invitation. 

Booth now found a very differfint reception with this great man’s 
porter, from what he had met with at his friend the colonel’s. He 
no sooner told his name, than tiie porter, with a bow, told him his 
lordshij) was at home ; the door immediately tlew wide open, and 
he was conducted to an antechambei-, where a servant told him he 
would acquaint his lordship with his arrival ; nor did hci wait many 
minutes, before the same servant returned, and ushered him to his 
lordship’s apartment. 

He found my lord jilone, and was received by him in the most 
courteous manner imaginable. After the first ceremonials were 
over, his lordship begfiii in the following words: — “Mr. Booth, I 
do assure you, you are very much eddiged to my cousin Ellison. 
She has given you such a character, that 1 shall have a pleasure in 
doing anything in my power to serve you. But it will be veiy 
diflicult, 1 am afraid, to get you a rank at home. In the West 
Indies, perhaps, or in some regiment abroad, it may be more easy ; 
and when I consider your reputfition as a soldier, 1 make ikj doubt 
of your readiness to go to any place where the service of your 
country shall call you.” Booth answered, that he was highly 
obliged to his lordship ; and assured him he- would, with grerit 
cheerfulness, attend his duty in any ])art of the world. “The only 
thing grievous in tlie exchange <»f countries,” said he, “in my 
opinion, is to leave those I love behind me ; and 1 am sure, 1 shall 
never have a second trial equal to my first. It was veiy hard, my 
lord, to leave a young wife big with her first ehijd, and so afi’ected 
with my absence, that I had the utmost reason to despair of ever 
seeing her more. Afte^ such a demonstration my resolution to 
sacrifice every other consideration of my duty, \ hope your lordship 
will honour me with some confidence, that I shall make no objec 
tion to serve in any country.” — “My dear Mr. Booth,” answered 
the lord, “you speak like a soldier, and I greatly honour your 
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sentiments. Indeed, I own the justice of your infererldC from tho 
example you have g’ven ; for to quit a wife, as you say, in the very 
infancy of marriage, is, I acknowledge, me trial of resolution.” 
Booth answered with a low bow ; and then, after some immaterial 
conversation, his lordshi]> promised to speak immediately to the 
minister, and appointed Mr. Booth to come to him again on the 
Wednesday morning, that he might be ac(juainted with his patron's 
success. The poor man now blushed and looked silly ; till, after 
some time, ho summoned u^) all his courage to his assistance, and, 
relying on the other’s friendshi}), he opened the whole affair of his 
circumstances, and cemfessed that he did not dare stir from his 
lodgings above one day in seven. His lordshi]) expressed great 
concern at this account, and very kindly promised to take some 
opportunity of calling on him at his cousin Ellison’s, when he hoped, 
he said, to bring him comfortable tidings. 

Bootli soon afterwards took his leave with the most profuse 
acknowledgments for so uiuch goodness, and hastened home to 
acquaint liis Amelia with wliat had so greatly overjoyed him. She 
highly congratulated him cm his^iaving found so generous and 
powerful a friend, towards whotu bfjth their bosoms burnt with tho 
warmest sentiments of gratitude. She was not, however contented, 
till she had made ik>f>tli renew his promise, in the most solemn 
manner, of taking her with him ; after w'hich, they sat down witli 
their little children to a scrag of mutton and broth, with the highest 
s/itisf action, and very heartily drank his lordship’s health in a pul 
of 

111 the afternoon, this hajipy couple, if the reader will allow ino 
to call poor people happy, drank tea with Mrs. Ellison, where his 
lordshi|)’s praises, being again repeated by both tlie husband and 
wife, were very loudly echoed by Mrs. Ellison. While they were 
liere, tho young lady, whom we have mentioned at the end of the 
last b(jok to have made a fourth at whist, and with whom Amelia 
seemed so much x>leased, came in ; she was just returned to town 
from a short visit in the couutiy, and her present visit was un- 
expected. It was, however, very agreeable to Amelia, who liked 
her still better uxioii a sec<md interview, and was resolved to solicit 
her farther acqujiintance. 

Mrs. Bennet still imiintained some little reserve, but was much 
more familiar and coiuuiunicative than before : she appeared, more- 
over, to be as little ceremonious as Mrs. Ellison had re])ortcd her, 
and very readily accei)ted Amelia’s aj^ology for not paying her the 
first visit, and agreed to drink tea with her the veiy next afternoon. 

Whilst the above-mentioned company were sitting in Mrs. EIR- 
son’s parlour, Serjeant Atkinson j>assed by the window, and knocked 
at the door. Mrs. Ellison no sooner saw him, than she said, “ Pray, 
Mr. Booth, who is that genteel young serjeai^^ he was here every 
day Ifist week to inquire after you.” This was indeed a fact ; the 
Serjeant was apprehensive of tho design of Murphy ; but as tho 
poor fellow had rebeived Jill his answers from the maid or Mrs. 
Ellison, Booth had never heard a word of the matter. He waS| 
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however, gi'catly pleased with wdiat he was now' told, and burst into 
great praises (jf the serjear,t, which were secon^led by Amelia, w'lio 
added, tliat he was her foster-brother, and she believed one of the 
lioiiestest fellow's in tlie W'orld. 

“ And I’ll sw'ear,^’ cries Mrs. Ellison, “ he ‘5 one of the j)rettiest ; 
do, Mr. Booth, desire him to walk in. A serjeant of the (Guards is 
a gentleman ; and I had rather give such a man as you describe a 
dish of tea, than any Beau Fribble of them all.” 

Booth wanted no great solicitation to show any kind of regard to 
Atkinson ; an<l, accordingly, the serjeant. was ushered in, tin nigh 
not w ithout some reliictaneeon his side. There is, j»erhaps, nothing 
more uneasy than those sensations which the French call the 
waiiraise lurnhi^ nor any more difticult to conquer ; and j)(>or Atkin- 
son woidd. T am persuaded, have mounted a breach with less con- 
cern, than lie show'Cil in walking across a room before three ladies, 
tw'o of w hom w ere his avow’cd well-wnsliors. 

Though 1 do not entirely agree with the late learned Mr. Essex, 
the celebrated daneing-inaster’s o2>iiiion, that dancing is the rudi- 
ment of i»olitc education, as ho would, T apprehend, exclude every 
other art and science ; j'et, it is certain, that persons, wdiose feet 
have never been under the hands of the ])rofessors of that art, are 
a])t to discover this want in their education in every motion, nay, 
oven when they stand or sit still. They seem, indeed, to be over- 
})urdened with limbs, which they know' not how' to use ; as if, when 
Nature has finished her w'ork, the dancing-master still is necessary 
to put it ill motion. 

Atkinsf»n w'as, at present, an exanqdo of this observation, w’hich 
does so nincli honour to a profession for w hich I have a very high 
regard, lie w as liandsoim*, and excpiisitcly w^cll-madc ; and yet, as 
he had never learned to danc(\ he made so awkw^ard an appearance 
ill IVTrs. Ellison’s parlour, that the good lady herself, who had in- 
vited him ill, could at first scarce refrain from laughter at his be- 
haviour. lie ha<l not, however, been long in the room, before 
admiration of his person got the better of such risible ideas : so 
great is the advantage of beauty in men as wx*ll as women ; and s<» 
sure is this quality, in either sex, of procuring s«imo regard from 
the beholder. 

The exceeding courteous behaviour of Mrs. Ellison, joined to that 
of Amelia and Booth, at length dissijiated the iiiieasiness of Atkinson ; 
and he gained sufticient crmfidence to tell the company some enter- 
taining stories of accidents that had hajipened in tlie army, within 
liis knowledge ; which, though they greatly pleased^ all j)rescut, are 
not, how'ever, of consequence enough to have a place in this history. 

Mrs. Ellisoii was so very imiiortuiiate w'ith l^er company to stay 
siqiper, that they fill consented. As for the serjeant, he seemed to 
be none of the least ivelconie guests. She w'as, indeed, so pleased 
with what she had learned of liini, and what, she saw of him, that 
when a little warmed with wine (for she W'as no flincher at the 
b<>tUe ), she began to indulge some freedoms in her discourse towards 
Ldm, that a little offended Am^a’s delicacy ; nay, they did not 
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&ecm bo highly relish od by the other lady ; though I am far 
from insinuating that tliesc exceeded the bounds of decorum, or 
were, indeed, greater liberties than ladi< 5 of the middle age, and 
csiiecially widows, do frequently allow to themselves. 


(JiiAT. in.— Rilaliii}.' principally lo llir affairs of Serjeant Allvinsoii. 

Tjie next day, when all the same company, Atkinson only ex- 
cepted, asseiuhled in Amelia's apartment, Mrs. Ellison presently 
began to discourse of him ; and that in terms not only of apj)roha- 
lion, but even of atlection. She called him her clever serjeant, and 
lier dear serjeant, repeate<l f>ften tliat ho was the pnittiest follow in 
the army, and said it was a tliousjiiid ])ities he h/id not a commission ; 
for tliat, if he had, she was sure he Avould become a general. 

‘"I am of your opinion, madam,'’ answered Booth; “and as he 
has got oiui hundred pounds of his own already, if he could liiid a 
wife now to help him to two oj\ three hundred more, I think lie 
might easily get a commission in a inarcliing regiment ; for I am 
convinced there is no colonel in the army would refuse him.” 

“ lief use him, indeed ! ” said Mrs. Ellison. “ No ; he would he a 
very pretty colonel that did. And, ui)on my honour, T believe there 
are very few ladies who would refuse him, if he had hut. a jirojier 
opiiortuniiy of soliciting them. The colonel and the lady both 
would he better off, tlian with one of th<’»se pretty masters tliat I 
see walking about, and dragging their long swords after them, when 
tJiey should rather drag their leading-strings.” 

“Well said,” cries Booth, “and spoken like a woman of spirit. 
Indeed, 1 believe, they would he both better served.” 

“ True, captain,” answered Mrs. Ellison : “T would rather leave 
the first two syllables out of thcAvord gentleman, than tlie last.” 

“ Nay, I assure you,” rejdied Booth, “ there is not a <]uieter crea- 
ture in the world. Tlumgli the follow has the bravery of a lion, lie 
has the meekness of a lamb. J can tell you stories enough of that 
kind, and so can my dear Amelia, when lie was a hoy.” 

“ <), if the match sticks there,” cries Amelia, “ I positively will not 
spoil his fortune by my silence. 1 can answer for Iiim, from liis in- 
fancy, that he was one of the hest-natured lads in the Avorld. I 
will tell you a story or two of him, the truth of which 1 can testify 
from my own knowledge. When he was but six years old, he was 
at jday with me at my mother’s house, and a great pointer dog bit 
him through the leg. The jioor lad, in the midst of the anguish of 
his wound, declared he was overjoyed it had not happened to miss ; 
for the same dog had just before snai)ped at me, and my petticoats 
had been my defence. Another instance if his goodness, which 
greatly recommend^^ him to my father, and which 1 have loved 
him for over since, was this : my father was a great lover of birds, 
and strictly forbad the spoiling of their nests. Eoor J oc was one day 
caught upon a tree, and being concluded guilty, was severely lashed 
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for it; : but it was afterwards discovered that another boy a friend 
t>f Joe’s, had robbed the nest of its young ones, and poor Joe had 
climbed the tree in order tt> restore them ; notwithstanding which, 
he submitted to the punisiiment rather than he would impeach his 
comi)anion. But if these stories appear chihUsh and trifling, the 
duty and kindness he has shown to his mother must recommend 
him to every one. Ever since he has been fifteen years old, he has 
more than half supported her ; and, wlien my brother died, 1 re- 
member particularly, Joe, at his desire (for he was much his 
favourite), had one of his suits given him ; but, instead of his be- 
etunirig liner on that occasion, another young fellow came to cliurch 
in my brother’s clotluis, and my old nurse a])peared the same Sunday 
in a new gown, which her son had purchased for her with the sale 
of his legacy.’’ 

“Well, 1 i)rotest, he is a very worthy creature,” said Mrs. 
Bennet. 

“ lie is a charming fellow,” cried MVs. Ellison : “but then the 
nanic of serjeant, Ca])tain Bootli ; there, as the play says, my pride 
brings me oil again : — 

And wh.'itsof'ver thp suRefi charge on pn<l< , 

The angels’ lull, and twenty other good taaltR beside $ 

On earth I’m snre — I’m suit* — something — (’ailing, 

Pride baves man, and our sex too, from falling.” 

Here a footman’s rap at the door shook the room ; upon w’liich Mrs. 
Ellison, running to the window, cried out, “ Ijet me die if i<« is nob 
my lord. What shall I do? 1 must be at home to him ; but sup- 
postj he should iiKjuiro for you, captain, what shall J say ? or will 
y<»u go down with me ? ” 

The coiiijiany were in some confusion at this instant ; and, before 
tlu'y liad agreed to anything. Booth’s little girl came running into 
the room, and said, thei () was a prcxligious great gentleman coming 
up-stairs. She was immediatdy followed by his lordship, who, as 
he knew Booth must be at home, made very little or no im^uiry at 
the door. 

Amelia was taken somewhat at a surprise, but she was too polite 
to sluiwniuch confusi<in ; for though she knew nothing of the town, 
she had had si genteel education, sind kept the best compsiny the 
country aflTorded. The ceremonies therefore passed sis usual, and 
they sill sfit down. 

His lordship soon siddressed himself to Booth, ssiying, “ As 1 have 
what 1 think good news for you, sir, I could not delay giving myself 
the pleasure of communicating it to you, I have mentioned your 
atlair where 1 promised you, and I have no doubt of my success. One 
may easily perceive, you know, from the manner of j)oople’s be- 
haviour upon such occasions ; and, indeed, when I related your 
case, 1 found there was^ much inclination t(i serve you. Great men, 
Mr. Booth, must do things in their own tim^ ; but I think you 
may depend on having sometliing done very soon.” 

liooth made many ackmAvledgmeiits for his lordship’s goodness, 
uow a second tiuie thanks which would have been 
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due, oven had the favour been obtained. This art of promising is 
the economy of a great man's pride, u sort of good husbandry in 
conferring favours, by which they rcceh.o tenfold in acknovrledg- 
meats for every obligation, I mean among those who really intend 
the service ; for there are others, who cheat poor men of their 
thanks, without over designing to deserve them at all. 

This matter being sutliciently discusscid, the conversation took a 
gayer turn ; and my lord began to entertain the ladies with some 
of that elegant discourse, which, though most delightful to liear, it 
is impossible should ever be read. 

llis lordship was so highly pleased with Amelia, that he could 
not help being somewhat j)articular to her ; but this particularity 
distinguished itself only in a higher degree of respect, and Avas so 
very polite, and so very distant, that she herself was ])leased ; and 
at his departure, which was not till he had far exceeded the length 
of a common visit, declar* d he was the finest gentleman she had 
ever seen ; with whicli sentiment her husband and Mrs. Kllison 
both entirely concurred. 

Mrs. Bennet, on the coutrar^^i expressed some liltle dislike to 
my lord’s complaisance, which slio railed excessive, “for my own 
part,” said she, have not the least relish for those very fine 
gejitlemen : Avhat the world generally calls politeness, I term insin- 
cerity ; and I am more charmed with the stories wdiicli Mrs. Booth 
told us of the hfuiest Herjeaiit, than with all that the finest gentle- 
men in the world over said in their lives.” 

“(), to be sure,” cried Mrs. Ellison. “‘All for Love, or the 
World well Lost,’ is a motto very proper for some folks to wear in 
their coat of arms ; but the geiienility of the Avorld will, I believe, 
agree wdth that lady’s opinion of my cemain, rather than with Mrs, 
Bennet. ” 

Mrs. Bennet, seeing Mrs. Ellison took offence at what she said, 
thouglit pr<.)])er to make some apology, which was very readily ac- 
cei)ted, and so ended the visit. 

We cannot, however, put an end to the chapter, without observ- 
ing, that such is the ambitious temper of beauty, that it may 
always apply to itself that celebrated passage in Lucan, — 

Ncc qiiomquam jam ferre potest Coesarve priorem, 

I’omp«iusve perem. 

Indeed, 1 believe it may be laid down as a general rule, that no 
woman, who has any great pretensions to admiration, is over Avell 
pleased in C(unpaiiy, where she feels herself to fill only tlie second 
place. This observation, however, 1 humbly submit to the judg- 
ment of the ladies, and lu)pe it will bo considered as retracted by 
liic, if they shall dissent from my opinion. 
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Chap. IV.— ConiUining matters that require no preface. 

Whex Booth and his wife were left alone together, they both 
extrcniel.y exulted in their g(K)d fortune, in having found so good 
a friend as his lordshij) ; nor were they wanting in very warm 
exju’essions of their gratitude towards Mrs. Ellison ; after wliich, 
they began to lay d(nvii scheinos of living when Booth should have 
his cominissifni of captain ; and, after the exactest computation, 
concluded that, with economy, they sht)nld Ixi able to save at least 
fifty pounds a-year out of their incmiie, in order to })ay their debts. 

Those nijitt.ors l)eiiig well settled, Amelia asked Booth what he 
thought of Mrs. Bonnet. think, my dear,” answered Booth, 

“that she has been formerly a ver^^ pretty woman.” — “ I am mis- 
taken,” replhal she, “if she be not a vory good creature. 1 don’t 
know I ever took such a liking to any one on so short an ac(iuaint- 
ance. I fancy «he has been a vcTy si)rightly woman ; for, if you 
observe, she discovers, by stjirtj^* a great vivacity in her counte- 
nance.” — “1 made the same observation,” cries Booth: “sure 
some strange misfortune has befallen her.” — “A misfortune, 
indeed I ” answered Amelia; “sure, child, you forget Avliat Mrs. 
Ellison told us, that she had lost a beloved husband ~a misfortune 
which 1 have often wandered at any woman’s surviving.” At 
W’hich W’ords she cast a tcridt*r look at Booth, and presently after- 
W'ards, throw'iug herself nj)on his neck, cried, “() Heavens ! w'hat a 
happy creature am I ! wdieii T consider the dangers you have gone 
through, how T exult in my bliss ! ” The good-natured reader wull 
suppose that Booth w’ss not d(*fieicnt in returning such tenderness ; 
after which, the conversation became too fond to he hero lelated. 

The next morning, Mrs. Ellison addressed herself to Booth as 
follows : “I shall makt) no ajiologj^ sir, for w'hat T am going to say, 
as it proceeds fnmi my friendslii]) for yourself and your dear lady. 
1 :im convinced, then, sir, there is something mon; than accident in 
your going aT)road tmly one day in the w^cek. Now, sir, if, as I am 
afraid, matters are not altogether as well as I wish them, 1 beg, 
since J do not believe you are jwovided with a lawyer, that you 
will sufTor me to recomnuind one to yon. The nerson I shall meii- 
ti(»n is, T fissure you, of much Jihility in his profession, and I have 
known him do gre.-it sei’vices 1o gentlemen under a cloud. Do not 
ho ashamed of your circumstances, my dofir friend ; they are a 
much greater scandal t() tlioso who hfivo left so much merit unpro- 
vided for.” 

Booth gave Mrs. Ellison abundance of thanks for her kindness, 
and explicitly c(»iifessed to li(U‘ tliat her conjectures w^ere right, 
aisl, without hesitation, accepted the otrer of her friend’s assist- 
ance. * 

Mrs. Ellison then acquainted liiin with her aj)preliensions on 
his account. She said she had, l)Uh yesttu'day and this morning, 
seen two or three very ugly, sus])icious follows, pass several times 
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by her window. Upon all accounts,” bfiid she, “my dear sir, I 
advise you to keep yourself close coiilined till the lawy^ has been 
with you. I am sure he will get you your liberty, at least of 
walking about within the verge. There s something to be done 
with the Board of rjrec'ii-cloth, 1 don’t know what ; but this I 
know, that several gentlemen have lived here a long time very 
comfortably, and have delied all the vengeance of their creditors. 
However, in the mean time, you must be a close ])risoner with your 
lady ; and I believe tliere is no man in Eiighiiid but w'ould exchange 
his liberty for the same jail. ” 

She then departed in ordei* to send for the attorney, and presently 
afterwards the serjeaut arrived with news of tlie like kind. He 
said he had scrjiped an ac(|uaiutance with Murjdiy. “ T ho])0 your 
honour will pardon me,” cries Atkinson, “ but 1 pretended to have 
a small demand upon your honour myself, and ottered to employ 
him in the ljusiness, upon wliich he told me that if 1 would go with 
him to the marshal’s coint, and make affidavit of my debt, lie 
would be able very shortly to get it me ; ‘ for I shall have the cap- 
tain in hold,’ cries he, ‘ within a day or two.’ I wish,” said the ser- 
jeaut, “I could do your honour Vhiy service. Shall I w’alk about 
all day before the door? or shall I be ]>orter, and watch it in the 
inside, till your honour can find some means of securing yourself? 
I liope 3^ou will not be olFeiided at me, but I beg you would take 
care c*f falling into INIurjhy’s hands, for he has tlie character of the 
greatest villain ii])on earth. I am afraid 3’i)U will think me too 
bold, sir ; but 1 have a little money — if ir. can be of any service, do, 
pray, your honour, coniiiiand it. It can never do mo so much good 
any other w’a^". Consider, sir, I owe all I have to ycmrself and 
my dear mistress.” 

Booth stood a moment as if he liad been thunderstruck, and 
then, the tears bursting from his eyes, he said, — “ I’pon my soul, 
Atkinson, you overcome mo : I scarce ever beard of so much good- 
ness, nor do 1 know how to express 1113^ sentiments of it : hut be 
assured, as for your 11101103% T will not acce])t it ; and lot it sati.sf3^ 
yon, that in 1113^ jireseiit circumstaiiecs it would dt> me m> essential 
service ; hut this lie assured of likewise, that, whilst I live, I shall 
never forget the kindness of the offer. Hf)wever, as 1 apprehend 1 
may be in some danger of fellows getting iiiU) the house, for a day 
or two, as 1 have n i guard but a ])oor little girl, I will not refuse 
the goodness you offer to show in 1113^ protection ; and T make no 
doubt but Mrs. Ellison will let you sit in her parlour for that 
purpose. ” 

Atkinson, wuth the utmost readiness, undertook the office of 
porter ; and Mrs. Ellison as readily allotted him a place in her back 
parlour, wliere he continued three da3’S together, from eight in the 
moniing till twelve at night ; during which time, ho had sometimes 
the C()m]>any of Ellison, and sometimifs of Booth, Amelia, and 
Mrs. Bennel too ; for this last had taken as great a fancy to 
Amelia as Amelia had to her ; and, therefore, as Mr. Booth’s 
affairs were now no secret m the neighbourhood, made her 
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frccjuent visits during thu confinement of her husband, and conse- 
quently h4|f own. 

Nt)thiiig, as T remember, happened in this interval c»f time more 
worthy of notice than the following card, which Amelia received 
from her old acciuaintjince, Mrs. James: ‘"Mrs. James sends her 
comidiments to Mrs. Booth, and desires to kjiow how she does ; for, 
as she has not liJid the fav(»ur of seeing her at her own house, or 
of meeting her in any jiublic place, in so long a time, she fears it 
may be owing to ill health.’* 

Amelia had long given over all thoughts of her friend, and 
doubted not but that she was as entirely given over by her : slm 
was very much surprised at this message, and under some doubt 
whether it was not meant as an insult, es])Ocially from the men- 
tion of public jdaces, which she thought so inconsistent with her 
l)resent circumstances, of which she su])posed Mrs. James was 
well apprised. However, at the entreaty of her hushtand, who 
languished for nothing more than to be again reconciled to his 
friend James, Amelia undertook to pay tlie lady a visit, and to 
examine into the mystery of thi^ cfuiduct, wliich ai)peared to her 
so umiccountable. ' 

Mrs. James received her with a degree of civility that amazed 
Amelia no less than her coldness had done before. She resolved 
to come to an cchiircisaement ; and having sat out some company 
that came in, wdien they were alone together, Amelia, after some 
silence, and many offers to speak, at last said, My dear Jenny (if 
you will now suffer me to call you by so familiar a name), have 
you entirely forgotten a certain young lady who had the pleasure 
of being your intimate acf^uaintjincc at Montpelier ? ” — “ Whom do 
3'ou mean, dear madam ? ” cried Mrs, James, Avith great concern. — 
“1 mean myself,” answered Amelia, — “You surprise me, madam,” 
replied Mrs. Janies; “how cfin you ask me that (juestion?” — 
“Nay, my dear, I do not intend to offend you,” cries Amelia ; 
“ but I am really desii'ous to solve to myself the reason of that 
coldness which you showed me Avlien you did me the favour of a 
visit. Can you think, my dear, 1 was not disappointed, Avhen 1 
expected to meet an intimate friend, to receive a cold, formal 
visitant ? I desire you to examine your own heart, and answer me 
lionestly, if you do not think I had some little reason to be dissa- 
tisfied with your beliaviour?” — “Indeed, Mrs. Booth,” answered 
the other Lady, “you surju'ise me veiy much: if there was any- 
thing displeasing to you in my behaviour, 1 am extremely con- 
cerned at it. 1 did not know 1 had been defective in any of the 
rules of civility ; but if T Avas, madam, I ask your pardon.” — “Is 
civility, then, my dear,” replied Amelia, “a synonymous term Avith 
friendsliip ? Could I have ex])ectcd, wlicn 1 ])arted the last time 
Avitli Miss Jenny Bath, to liave met her the next time, in the shape 
of a fine lady, complainVng of the hardship of climbing up two pair 
of stairs to visit mo, and then approaching me with the distant air 
of a ncAv or a slight acquaintance ? Do you think, my dear Mrs. 
Jauies, if the tables had been tunilfed ; if my fortune bad been os 
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high in the world as yours, and you in my distressed and abject 
condition, — that I would not have climbed as high as the Monu- 
ment to visit you ? ” — “Sure, madam,” cried Mrs. James, “I mis- 
take you, or you have greatly mistaken me. Can you complain of 
iny not visiting you, wlio have owed me a visit almost these three 
weeks ? Nay, did I not even then send you a card, which sure was 
doing more than all the friendship and good-breeding in the world 
I’ecjuired ? but, indeed, as I had met you in no public place, I really 
thought you was ill.”— “ How can you mention ])ublic places to me,” 
said Amelia, “ w'hcn you can hardly be a stranger to niy presciit 
situation ? Did you not know, madam, that I was ruined ? ” — “ Nt>, 
indeed, madcam, did I not,” reidied Mrs. James: “1 am sure I 
should have been highly concerned if I had.” — “Why, sure, my 
dear,” cries Amelia, “you could not imagine that wo Avere in 
afHuent circumstances, when you found us in such a ])lace and in 
such a condition.” — “ Njiy, my dear,” answered Mrs. James; 
‘'since you are ]dea8od to mention it first yourself, I own I vras a 
little surj)rised to see you in no better lodgings ; but I concluded 
you had your oAvn reasons for likhig them ; and, for my oAvn part, 
1 have laid it down as a positivtf rule never to inquire into the 
private affairs of any one, especially of my friends. I am not of 
the humour of some ladies, who confine the circle of their acquaint- 
ance to one part of the town, and would not be known to visit in 
the City for the world. For my part, I never dropi)ed an acquaint- 
ance with any one, Avhile it was reputable to keep it u]) ; and I can 
solemnly declare I have not a friend in the world for whom T have a 
greater esteem than I have for Mrs. liooth.” 

At' this instant, the arrival of a new visitfint put an end to the 
discourse ; and Amelia soon after took her leave, without the least 
auger, but Avith some little unavoidable contempt for a lady, in 
Avhose opinion, fis Ave have hinted before, outward form and cere- 
mony constituted tlie whole essence of friendship ; who valued all 
her acquaintance alike, as each individual served to fill up a place 
in her visiting roll ; and who, in reality, had not the least concern 
for the good cpialitios or well-being of any of them. 


Chap. V.- Containing much heroic matter. 

At the end of three days, Mrs. Ellison's friend had so far pur- 
chased Mr. Booth’s liberty, that he could walk again abroad within 
the verge, without any danger of having a warrant backed against 
him by the Board l)t)fore he had notice. As for the ill-looking per- 
sons that had given the alarm, it was now discovered, that another 
unhappy gentleman, and not Booth, was tljo object of their pur- 
suit. # 

Mr, Bfioth now being delivered from his fcara, went, as he had 
formerly done, to take his morai^g walk in the Park. Here ho met 
Qolonel Bath in company A\'ith some other officers, and very civilly 
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paid his respects to him ; but, instead of returning the salute, the 
colonel looked liiiii full in the face with a very stern countenance ; 
and, if he could be said to take any notice of him, it was in such a 
manner as to inform him he would take no notice of him. 

Booth was not more hurt than surprised a^ this behaviour, and 
resolved to know the refison of it. He therefore watched an op- 
})ortunity till the colonel was alone, and then walked boldly up to 
him, and desired to know if he had given him any oirenco. The 
colonel answered hastily, “ »Sir, 1 am above being oflended with you, 
nor do 1 think it consistent with my dignity to make you any 
answer.” Booth replied, 1 don’t know, sir, that I have done any- 
thing to deserve this treatment.” — “ Look’ee, sir,” cries tlie colonel, 
“ if I had not formerly had some respect for you, 1 sliould not think 
you worth jny resentment : however, as you are a gentleman born, 
and an otlicer, and as 1 have h;id an esteem for you, 1 will give you 
Bt)me marks of it by putting it in your power to do yourself justice : 
J will tell you, therefore, sir, that you iSive acted like a scoundrel.” 

' — “Tf we Avere not in the Park,” answeri'd Booth, warmly, 
would thank you very ]U’o])erly j^»r that c»>m]>liment.”' - ‘‘Oh, sir,” 
cries the colonel, “ Ave can be stSm in a coiiveiiieiif j)Iace. ” l^ptui 
Avhicli Booth ansAvered, he would attend him Avherever ho i)loased. 
The colonel then bid him come along, and strutted forward direetly 
up Constitution Hill to llythi Park, Booth folloAving him at first, 
and afterwards walking before him, till they came to that jdace 
Avhich may he ])roperly called the Fu^ld of Bloo«l, bifiiig that i>art, 
a little to the left of the ring, AA'hieh heroes have cluhsen for the 
scene of their exit out <.»f this world. 

Booth reached the ring some time before the colonel ; for he 
mended not his pace any more than a Spaniard. To say truth, 1 
belicA’c it Avas not in his ])oAver ; for he had so long accustomed 
himself to one and the s;inie strut, that, as a Jjorse, used alAvay.s to 
trotting, can scarce be forced into a gallop, so could no jiassiou 
force the colonel to alter his pace. 

At length, hoAvever, both parties an-ived at the lists, where the 
colonel very deliberately took off his Avig and coat, and laid them 
cm the grass ; and then, draAving his sword, advanciod to Booth, 
Avho had likeAvise his draAvn Aveajxm in his hanil, but had made no 
other preparation for the combat. 

The combatants now engaged Avitli great fury, and, after two or 
three passes, Booth ran the coloncd through the body, and threw 
him an tlie ground, at tlie same time possessing himself of the 
colonel’s sword. 

As soon as the colonel was become master of his speech, ho called 
out to Booth in a A^ery kind \"oiee, and said, “ Yen have done my 
business, and satisfied me that you are a man of honour, and that 
my brother James inuiit have been mistaken ; for I am convinced 
that no man who A\dll draAV liis sword in so%.gallant a manner is 
capable of being a rascal. D — n me, give me a buss, my dear 
boy : T ask your ])ardon for tljjit infamous appellation I dis- 
honoured your dignity Avith ; but, d — n me, if it was not purely 
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out of love, and to give you an opportunity of doing yourself 
justice, which I own you liavc done like a man of honour. What 
may be the consequence T know not ; but I hope, at least, I shall 
live to reconcile you with my brother,” 

Booth showed greab concern, and even horror in his countenance. 
“Why, my dear colonel,” said he, “wcmld you force me to this? 
for Heaven’s sake, tell me what I have ever done to offend you.” 

“Mo!” cried the colonel; “indeed, my dear cliild, you never 
did anything to offend me. Nay, J have acted the i)art of a friend 
to you in the whole affair. I iiiaintjiined your cjuise with my brt>ther 
as long as decency would permit : 1 could nc»t flatly contradict liim, 
though, indeed, 1 scarce believed him. But what could I do? if 
J had not fought with you, I must have been obliged t() have fought 
wit,h him ; however, I liope what is done will be suflicient, and that 
matters may be accoimuodated without your being put to the 
necessity of fighting any mo, re on this occasion.” 

“Never regard me,” cried Bootli, eagerly ; “for Heaven’s sake, 
think of your own preservation. Let me put you into a chair, and 
get you a surgeon.” 

“Thou art a n<»ble lad,” cries the colonel, wdio w'as now got on 
his legs, “and I am glad the business is so well over ; for thougli 
your sword went tpiito through, it slanted so that 1 apprehend 
there is little danger of life. However, I think there is enough 
done to put an honourable end to tlie aflair, especially as you was 
so hasty to disarm me. 1 bleed a little, but 1 can w^alk to the 
house by the water ; and if you will send me a chair thither I shall 
bo obliged to you.” 

As the colonel refused any assistance (indeed ho was very able to 
walk without it, though wdth somewhat less dignity than usual). 
Booth set forward to (Jrosvenor (hde in order to ])rocure the chair, 
an<l soon after returned with one to his friend ; whom having con- 
veyed Mito it, he attended himself on foot into Bond Street, where 
then lived a very eminent surgeon. 

The surgeon, having ]>rol)ed the wound, turned towards Booth, 
wlio was iij)parently the guilty person, and said, with a smile, 
“ UiKHi my wonl, sir, you have performed the business with great 
dexterity.” 

“ Sir,” cries the colonel to the surgeon, “ 1 would not have you 
imagine I am afraid to tlie. 1 think I know more what belongs to 
the dignity of a man ; and, I believe, T have shown it at the head 
of a line of battle. Do not im])ute my concern to that fear, when 
I ask you wlicther there is or is not any danger.” 

“Really, ctdonel,” answered the surgeon, who well knew the 
complexion of the gentleman then under his hands, “it would 
appear like presumption to say that a man who has been just run 
through the body is in no manner (jf dang 4 r. But this, I think I 
may assure you, tluft 1 yet perceive no verj^ bad symptoms ; and, 
unless something worse should appear, or a fever be the conse- 
quence, I hoi)c you may live to again, with all your dignity, at 
the head of a line of battle.” 
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“ I n,m glad to hear that is your opinion,” quoth the colonel, “ for 
I am not desirous of dyiiwj, though I am not nfraid of it. But if 
anything worse than you a])prehcnd should haj)pcn, I desire you 
will be a witness of iny declaration, that this lyoung gentleman is 
entirely innocent. I forced him to do wl.at he did. My dear 
Booth, I am pleased matters are as they are. You are the first 
man tliat ever gained an advantage over me ; but it was very lucky 
for you that you disarmed me, and 1 doubt not but you have the 
equanimity to think so. If the business, therefore, has ended 
without doing .anything to the jmrpose, it was Fortune’s ideasure 
and neither of our faults.” 

Booth heartily embraced the colonel, and assured him of the 
great satisfaction he had received from the surgeon’s fipinion ; and 
soon after the two combatants took their leave of t;ach other. The 
colonel, after he was dressed, went in a chair to his lodgings, and 
Booth walked on f<»ot to his, where^he luckily arrived without 
meeting any of Mr. Mur][jhy’s gang ; a danger wdiich never once 
occurred to Ins imagination till he w'as out of it. 

The atlair ho had been about |^.d indeed so entirely occupied his 
mind that it had obliterated every other idea ; among the rest, it 
caused him so absolutely to ff)rget the time of tlie day that, though 
he head exceeded the time of dining above two hours, he had not 
the locast suspicion of being at home later than usual. 


Chat. Vl.^ln which tho reader will find matter worthy his consideration. 

Amklia, having waited above an hour for her husband, concluded, 
as ho was the most j)unctual man alive, that he had met with some 
engagement abroad, and sat down to her meal with her children, 
wdiich, as it was always uncombirtable in the absence of lier hus- 
band, was very short ; so that, before his return, all the a 2 )paratus 
of dining was entirely removed. 

Booth sat some time with his wife, expecting every minute when 
the little maid would make her ai)pearanco ; at last curiosity, I 
believe, rather than .appetite, made Iiim ask how long it was to 
dinner. “To dinner, my dear?” answered Amelia; “sure you 
have dined, 1 hoj)o ? ” Booth replied in tho negative ; ui)on whicli 
his wife started from her chair, and bestirred herself as nimbly to 
I)rovide him a repast as the most industrious hostess in the kingdom 
does when some unexpected guest of extraordinary quality arrives 
at her house. 

The reader has not, I think, from any jiassiiges hitherto recorded 
in this history, had much reason to .accuse Amelia of a bhiineable 
curiosity ; he will not,tI hope, conclude that she gave an instance 
of .any such fault, when, ui)on Booth’s having so long overstayed 
his time, .and so greatly mistaken tho hour of the day, and ujKm 
some other circumstonces of his Ijtchaviour (for he was too honest 
to be good at concealing any of his thoughts), she said to him, aftec 
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he had done eating, — “My dear, T am sure something more than 
ordinaiy has haj>2)ened to-day, and I beg you will tell me what 
it is.” 

Booth answered, that nothing of any coiiv^equcnce had happened ; 
that he had been defined by a friend, whom he had met acci- 
dentally, longer than he expected. In short, he made many 
shuffling and evasive answers, not boldly lying out, which, perhaps, 
would have succeeded, but j)oorly and vainly endeavouring to 
reconcile falsehood with truth, an attempt which seldom fails to 
betray the most practised <leceiver. 

How impossible was it, therefore, for poor Booth to succeed in an 
art for which Nature had scj entirely disqualified him ! His coun- 
tenance, indeed, confessed faster than his tongue denied ; and the 
whole of his })ehaviour gave Amelia an alarm, and made her suspect 
something very bad had happened ; and as her thoughts turned 
presently on the badness of their circumstances, she feared some 
mischief from his creditors h<id befallen him ; for she was too igno- 
rant c»f such matters to know that, if he had fallen into the hands 
of the Philistines (wJiicb is the ,iiame given by the faithful to 
bailiffs), he would hardly have beftn able so soon to recover liis 
liberty. Bt)oth at last perceived her to be so uneasy, that, as he 
saw no hopes of contriving any fiction tt» satisfy her, he thought him- 
self obliged to tell her the truth, or at least part of the truth, and 
confessed that he had had a little skiriiiish witli Colonel Bath, in 
which, he said, the colonel had received a slight w^ound not at all 
dangerous; “and this,” says he, “is all the whole matter.” — 
“If it be so,” cries Amelia, “T thank Heaven no worse has haj)- 
jicncd ; but why, my dear, will you ever converse with that mad- 
man, who can embrace a friend one moment and fight with him the 
next?”— “Nay, my dear,” answered Booth, “you yourself must 
confess, though he be a little too much on the ijjtii vivr^ he is a man 
of great honruir and good-nature.” — “Tell me not,” replied she, 
“of such good-nature and honour as would sacrifice a friend and 
a whole family to a ridiculous wdiim. () Heavens ! ” cried she, 
falling upon her knees, * ‘ from what misery have I escaped, from 
what have these poor babes escaped, through your gracious pro- 
vidence this day ! ” Then, tuniing to her husband, she cried, 
“ But are you sure the iiicjiister’s wound is no more dangerous than 
you say ? a monster surely T may call him, wlm can quarrel with a 
man that could n<Jt, that 1 am convinced would not, offend him ! ” 

Upon this question, Booth repeated the assuivinces which the 
surgeon had given them, perhajis with a little enlargement, which 
jiretty well satisfied Amelia ; and, instead of blaming her husband 
for what he had done, she tenderly embraced him, and again re- 
turned thanks to Heaven for his safety. 

In the evening, Booth insisted on paying a short visit to the 
colonel, highly against the inclination of Amelia, who, by many 
arguments and entreaties, endeavoured to dissuade her husband 
from continuing an ac(iuaintjince in which, she said, she should 
always foresee much danger for the future. However, she was at 
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last prevailed upon to awpxiescc ; and Booth went to the colonel, 
whose lodgings happened to be in the verge as^well as his own. 

He found the colonel in his nightgown and his great chair, en- 
gaged with another oflic^jr at a game of chess. He rose immediately, 
and having embraced Booth, presented him friend, saying, 

he had the honour to introduce to him as brave and as fortitudinous 
a man as any in the king's dominions. He then took Booth with 
him into the next room, and desired him n(»t to mention a word of 
what had hapj)cncd in the morning, saying, “I'm very well satis- 
fied that no more has haj>pcncd ; however, as it emled in nothing, 
1 could wish it might remain a secret.” B(»oth tr>ld him ho was 
heartily glad to find him so well, and promised never to mention 
it more to any one. 

The game at chess being just begun, and neither of the parties 
having gained any considerable advantage, they neither of them 
insisted on continuing it ; and now the colonel’s antagonist took 
his leave, and loft the colonel and Booth together. 

As soon as they were alone, the latter earnestly entreated iho 
former to ac(piaint him with fj[\o real cause of his anger; “for, 
may J perisli,” cries Booth, “iFI can even guess what 1 have ever 
done to ofhjnd either you, or your brother, Colonel .lames.” 

“ Look’ee, child,” cries the colonel, “ 1 tell you I ?ini for my own 
part satisfied ; for I am convinced a man who 'will light can never 
be a rascal ; and therefore, why should you intjuire any nuu’e of me 
at present ? When I see my brother .fames I h(>i>o to reconcile all 
matters, and ])crliai)s no more swords need be drawn f)n this occa- 
sion.” But Bt)oth still persisting in his desire, the colonel, after 
some hesitation, witli a ircmeiidous oath, cried out, “I do not 
think myself at liberty to refuse you after the indignity I ollered 
3 ’ou ; so, since you demand it of me, I will inform you. My brother 
told me you had used ^him dishonourably, and had divellicat ed liis 
cliaracter behind his back. He gave me his word, too, that he was 
well assured of wliat he said. What could I have done ? tlioiigh I 
own to you I did not believe him, and your behaviour since has 
convinced me 1 was in the right. 1 must either have given him the 
lie and fought wuth him, or else 1 ^vas obliged to behave as J did 
and fight with you. And now, my lad, 1 leave it to you to do as 
you please ; but if you are laid under the necessity to do yourself 
farther justice it is your own fault.” 

“Alas! colonel,” answered Booth, “besides the obligations I 
have to the colonel, I have really so much love fi>r him, that I 
think of nothing less than resentment. All 1 wish is to have this 
affair brought to an edalrcisscmenf^ and t(j satisfy him that he is 
in an error : for though his assertions are cruelly injurious, and I 
have never deserved them, yet J am convinced he would not say 
what he did not himsej^f think. Some rascal, envious of his friend- 
ship for me, has belied me to him ; and th^ only resentment I 
desire is to convince him of his mistake. ” 

At these words the colonel grinned horribly a ghastly smile, or 
rather sneer, and answered, “YSuug gentleman, you may do as 
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you please ; but, by the eternal dignity o? man, if any man breath- 
ing had taken a liberty with my charactei*,— here, here, Mr. Booth 
(showing his fingers), here, d — ^n me, should be his nostrils : he 
should breath through my hands, and bre^lthe his last, d — n mo.” 

Booth answered, ‘^1 think, colonel, I may appeal to your testi- 
mony that 1 dare do myself justice ; since he who dare draw his 
sword against you can hardly be sup])osed to fear any other person : 
but I repeat to you again, that I love Colonel James so well, and 
am so greatly obliged to him, that it would be almost iiidiflerent to 
me whether I directed my sword against his breast or my own.” 

The coloners muscles were coiisidembly softened by Booth’s last 
speech ; but he again cf)ntractefl them into a vast degree of fierce- 
ness before he cried out, Boy, thou hast reason enough to be vain ; 
for thou art the first person that ever could proudly say ho gained 
an advantage over nu' in combat. 1 believe, indeed, thou art not 
afraid of any man breathing ; and as I know thou hast some obliga- 
tions to my brother, J do ftot discommend thee, for nothing more 
becomes the dignity of a 3nan than gratitude. Besides, as 1 am 
satisfied my brother can produee^the author of the slander (I say I 
am satisfied of that; d — n me, i#any man alive dares assert the 
contrary, for that would be to make my brother himself a liar), I 
will make him produce his author ; and then, my dear bo}", your 
doing yourself proper justice there will bring you finely out of the 
whole affair. As soon as my surgeon gives me leave to go abroad, 
which, I hope, will be in a few days, 1 will bring my brother James 
to a tavern, where you shall meet us ; and T will engage my honour, 
my whole dignity to you, make y<)u friends.” 

The assurance of the colonel gave Booth great pleasure ; f<^r few 
persons ever loved a friend better than he did James ; and as for 
doing military justice on the author of that scandalous report which 
had incensed his friend against him, not Bath himself was ever more 
ready, on such an occasion, than Booth to execute it. He soon after 
took liis leave, and returned home in high spirits to his Amelia, 
whom he found in Mrs. Ellison’s apartment, engaged in a party at 
ombre with that lady and her right honourable cousin. 

His lordshij) had, it seems, had a second interview with the great 
man, and having obtained farther hopes (for 1 think there was not 
yet an absolute promise) of success in Mr. Booth’s affairs, his usual 
good-nature brongl>t him •inniiediaiely to acepaaint Mr. Booth with 
it. As he did not, therefore, find him at home, and as he met with 
the two ladies together, he resolved to stay till his friend’s return, 
which he was assured would not be long, especially as he was so 
lucky, he said, to have ni> particular engagement that whole 
evening. 

We remarked before, that his lordship, at the first interview 
with Amelia, had distinguished her by a more particular address 
from the other laiUes ; but that now appefired to be rather owing 
to his perfect gooa-breeding, as she was then to be considered as 
the mistress of the house, than from any other preference. His 
present behaviour made this still more manifest ; for, as ho was 
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now in Mrs. Ellison’s apartment, though she was his relation and 
an old acquaintance, he a])plied his conversation rather more to 
her than to Amelia. His 'eyes, indeed, were now and then guilty 
of the ctmtrary distinct! ’n, but this was only by stealth, for they 
constantly withdrew the moment they were discovered. In short, 
he treated Amelia with the greatest distance, and at tlio same time 
with the most profound and awful respect : his conversation was so 
general, t^o lively, and so obliging, that Amelia, when she added to 
his agreeableness the obligations she had to him for his friendship 
to Booth, was certainly as much pleased with his lordship as any 
virtuous woman can possibly be with any man besides her own 
husband. 


Chap. VII, — CoDtaining various matters. 

Wk have already mentioned the good-humour in which Booth 
returned home ; and the reader will tasily believe it was not a 
little increased by the good-humour in w'hich he found his com- 
pany. My lord received him with the utmost marks of friendship 
and affection, and told him thaif liis affairs went on as well almost 
as he himself could desire, and that he doubted not very soon to 
wish him joy of a company. 

When Booth had made a proper return to all his lordship’s 
unparalleled goodness, ho whispered Amelia tliat the colonel was 
entirely out of danger and almost as well as himself. This made 
her satisfaction complete, threw her into such spirits, and gave 
such a lustre to her eyes, that her face, as Hf)race says, was tof) 
<lazzling to be looked at ; it was certainly too handsome to be looked 
at without the highest admiration. 

His lordship departed about ten o’clock, and left the company in 
raptures with him, especially the two ladies, t)f whom it is diflicult 
to say which exceeded the other in his commendations. Mrs. 
Ellison swore she believed he was the best of all humankind ; 
and Amelia, without making any exception, declared he was the 
finest gentleman and the most agreeable man she had ever seen 
in her life ; adding, it was a great pity he should remain single. 
“That’s true, indeed,” cries Mrs. Ellison; “and I have often 
lamented it ; nay, 1 am astonished at it, considering the great 
liking he always shows for our sex, and «lie inay certfiinly have the 
choice i)f all. The real rea.son, I believe, is his fondness for his 
sister’s children. I declare, madam, if you was to see his behaviour 
to them you would think they were his own. Indeed, he is vastly 
fond of all manner of children.” Good creature ! ”‘cries Amelia : 
“if ever he does me the honour of another visit, I am resolved 1 
will show him my little things. I think, Mrs. Ellison, as you say 
my lord loves children, I may say, without vanity, ho will not see 
many such.” — “No, in&eed, will he not,” ansu^ered Mrs. Ellison: 
“and now I think on’t, madam, I wonder at my own stupidity in 
never making the offer before ; but, since you put it into my head, 
if you will give me leave, I’ll take^muster and miss to wait on my 
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lord^s nephew aticl niece. Thej' arc very pretty behaved children ; 
and little master and miss will be, T dare swear, very hai)py in their 
acquaintance : besides, if my lord hiinseli should see them, 1 know 
what will happen, for he is the most generous of all human beings.” 

Amelia very readily accc]»ted the favour which Mrs. Ellison 
offered her ; but Booth expressed some reluctance. “ Upon my word, 
my dear,” said he, with a smile, “ this behaviour of ours puts mo 
in mind of the common conduct of beggars ; who, whenever they 
receive a favour, are sure to send other objects to the same fountain 
of charity. Don’t wa, my dear, rei)ay our obligations to my lord 
ill the same manner, by sending our children a-begging to him ? ” 

“ () beastly ! ” cries Mrs. Ellison : “ how could such a thought 
enter your brains 1 1 ju-otcist, madam, 1 begin to grow ashamed of 
this husband of yours. How cjin you have so vulgar a way of 
thinking ? Begging indeed 1 the poor little dear things a-begging ! 
if my lord was capable of such a thought, though he was my own 
brother instead of my cousiii, I slundd scorn him too much ever to 
enter his doors.” — “(), dear madam,” answered Amelia, “you 
take Mr. Booth too seriously, wh m he was only in jest ; and the 
children shall ivait upon yon wlu‘riC*.er you please.” 

Though Booth had been a little more in earnest than Amelia had 
represented him, and was nj)t, j)erhaps, quite so much in the wrong 
as ho was considered by Mrs. Ellison ; yet, seeing there were two to 
one against him, he wisely thought proper to recede, and let his 
simile go off with that air of a jest which his wife had given it, 

Mrs. Ellison, however, could not let it pass without ])aying some 
compliments to Amelia’s mulcrstanding, nor without some obscure 
reflections u]ion Booth, with whom she was more offendc'd tlian the 
matter reojuired. She was, indeed, a woman of most profuse gene- 
rosity, and could not bear a tlioiight which she deemed vulgar or 
sneaking. She afterwards launched forth the most profuse enco- 
miums of his lordsliip’s liberality ; and concluded the evening wuth 
some instances which he had given of that virtue, which, if not the 
noblest, is, j)erliaps, one of the most useful to society, w’ith which 
great and rich men can be endowed. 

The next morning early, Serjeant Atkinson came to wait on 
Lieutenant Booth, and desired to speak w'ith his li{)nour in j)rivate ; 
upon wdiich, the lieutenant and serjeant took a walk together in 
the Park. Booth expected, every minute, when the serjeant W'ould 
open his mouth, under wliich expectation he continued till he came 
to the end of the Mall, and st> ho might have continued till he 
came to the end of the world ; for, though several words stood at 
the end of the scrjeaiit’s lips, there they were likely to remain for 
ever. He was, indeed, in the condition of a miser, whom a chari- 
table impulse has compelled to draw^ a few pence to the edge of his 
pocket, where they are altogether as secure as if they were in the 
bottom ; for, as the one has not the heart to*i)art with a farthing, 
80 neither had the otTier the heart to speak a word. 

Booth, at length, wondering that the serjeant did not speak, asked 
him, what his business was ; when the latter, with a sUuiimering 
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voice, bei^iiii iJio following apology: — “T hope, sir, your honour 
will not 1)0 angry, nor take anything amiss of : 1 do assure you, 
it is not of niy seeking ; nay, 1 dare not proceed in the matter 
witliont first asking your leave. Indeed, if I had taken any liberties 
from the goodness you have been jileased to rhowme, 1 should look 
ui)on myself as one of the most worthless and dosi>icable of wretches ; 
but nothing is farther frf)m my thouglits. I know the distance 
which is between us ; and because your lionour has been so kind 
and good as to treat me with more familiarity than any other officer 
ever did, if 1 had been base enough to take any freedoms, or to en- 
croach u])on your honour’s goodness, 1 should deserve to be whipiied 
through the regiment. 1 liope, therefore, sir, you will not suspect 
me of any sucli attempt.” 

“What can all this mean, Atkinson^” eriiJS Booth: “what 
mighty matter would you introduce witli all this j)revious a])ology ? ” 

“J am almost ashamed and afraid to mention it,” answered tlie 
Serjeant ; “ and yt^t I am sure your honour will believe what I lias'e 
said, and not think anything owing to my own ]>resuniption ; and, at 
the .''■‘Uiie tijiie, I liave no reasoi^t to think yon would do anything to 
s])oil my fortune in an honest way, when it is drojiped into my lap 
witlioiit my own seeking ; for, may T ])erish, if it is not all the 
lady’s goodness ; and 1 lio])e in heaven, with your honour’s leave, 
I sliall Jive to make her amends for it.” In a word, tliat we may 
not detain the reader’s curiosity quite so long as he did Booth’s, 
he acquainted that gentleman that he had an otfer of marriage 
from a lady of his acquaintance, to whose com])any he had intro- 
duced him, and <lesired his ]»ermissiou to accept of it. 

Bootli must have been very dull, intleed, if, after what the 
Serjeant had said, and after what he had heard Mrs. Ellison say, 
he had wanted any infoi iiiaiioii eoncerning the lady, lie answered 
liim briskly and cheerfully, tliat he had his free consent to marry 
any woman whatever; “and the greater and rielier she is,” added 
he, “ the more 1 shall be jdeased with tlic inateh. I don’t iiKjuirc 
who the lady is,” said he, smiling ; '■* but T hoy>e she will make as 
good a wife, as, J am convinced, her husband will deserve.” 

“ Your honour lias been always too good to me,” cries Atkinson : 
“but this I imnuise you, 1 will do all in iny power to merit the 
kindness she is pleased to show me. T will be bold to say, she will 
marry an honest man, though he is but a poor one ; and she shall 
never want anything which 1 eaii give her or do for her, while my 
name is Joseph Atkinson.” 

“ And so her name is a secret, Joe, is it ? ” cries Booth. 

“Why, sir,” answered the serjeatit, “J hoj»e your honour will 
not insist u]Mm knowing that, «is I think it would be dishonourable 
in me to mention it.” 

“Not at all,” replied Booth: “1 am the fartliest in the world 
from any such desire. I know you better ‘than to imagine you 
would disclose the name of the fair lady.” Booth then shook 
Atkinson heartily by the hand, rnd assured him earnestly of the 
Joy he had in his good fortune ; for which the good sorjeant failed 
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not of making all propor acknowledgments. Aftcl’ Ivhicli they 
departed, and Booth returned home. 

As Mrs. Ellison opened the door, Booth hastily rushed by ; for he 
liad the utmost difficulty to prevent laughing in her face. He ran 
directly upstairs, and, throwing himself int<i a chair, discharged such 
a tit of laughter, as greatly surprised, iind at first almost frightened 
his wife. 

Amelia, it will be su])j) 0 .sed, presently impiired into the cause of 
tin’s plienumenon, with which Booth, as soon as he was aiblc (for 
that was not within a few minutes), acr|uaint-ed her. The^ew's did 
not atfect her in the .same manner as it had afi’ected her husband. 
Dll the contrary, she cried, “I iirotest I cannot guess what makes 
you see it in so ridiculous a light. I really think Mrs. Ellison has 
chosen very well. 1 am convinced Joe w'ill make her one of the 
best of husbands ; and in my ojtinioii that is the greatest blessing 
a woman can be ])osscsscd <‘f. ” 

However, when Mrs. Ellison camii into luii* room a little while 
afterwards to fetch the children, Amelia became of a more risible 
disposition ; es])eeially when the .yrmer, turning to Booth, who was 
then present, said, “So, caj)tain, my jaunty serjeant was veiy early 
here this morning : T scolded my maid heartily for letting him wait 
so long in the entry like a lackey, wlien she might have shown 
him into my inner aiiartuient : at ivliich words Booth burst into a 
very loud laugh : and Amelia herself could no more prevent laugh- 
ing than she could blushing. 

“ Heyday ! ” cried Mrs. Ellison : “what have T said to cause all 
this mirth and at the same time blushed, and looked very silly, 
as is filways the ease witli persons wdio suspect themselves to be the 
objects <jf laughter, without absolutely taking what it is wdiieli 
makes them ridiculous. 

B(K>th still continued laughing ; but- Amelia, composing her 
muscles, said, “1 ask your pardon, dear Mrs. Ellison; but Mr. 
Booth has been in a strange giggling humour all this morning, and 
1 really think it is infectious.” 

“T ask your jiardoii too, madam,” cries Booth; “but one is 
sometimes unaccountably foolish.” 

“ Nay, but seriously,” said she, “ what is the matter ? Something 
1 said about the serjeaut, I believe ; Imt you may laugh as much 
as you please. I am not ashamed of owuiing, 1 think him one of 
the i)rcttiest folh)Ws I ever saw in my life ; and, I owui, I scolded 
my maid at suftering him to wait in my entry ; and where is the 
mighty ridiculous matter, pray ? ” 

“None at all,” answered Booth ; “and, I hoi)c, the next time he 
will b(' ushered into your inner apartment.” 

“AVhy should he not, sir?” replied she: “for wherever he is 
ushered, I am convinced he will behave himself as a gentleman 
should.” • t 

Here Amelia put an end to the discourse, or it might have pro- 
ceeded to very great lengths ; f' r Booth was of a waggish incliiia- 
tion, and Mrs, Ellison was not a lady of the nicest delicacy. 
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triAr. VTIT.- Tlic heroic hchaviour of Colonel Hath. 

1?00TH went this morning to pjiy a second isit to the colonel, 
where he found Colonel James. Both the colonel and the lieutenant 
aj>jjeared a little shocked at their first meeting ; but matters were 
soon cleared up ; for the former presently advanced to the latter, 
shook him heartily by the hand, and said, — “Mr. Booth, I am 
ashamed to see you ; for I have injured j^ou, and I heartily ask 
your pardon. I am now perfectly convinced, that what I hinted to 
my brother, and which 1 find had like to have produced such fatal 
consequences, was entirely groundless. If you will be contented 
with my asking your jiardoii, and spare me the disagreeable remem- 
brance of what led me into my errf>r, I shall esteem it as the highest 
obligation.” 

Booth answered, “As to what regards yourself, my dear colonel, 
1 am abundantly satisfied ; but as, I am convinced, some rascal has 
been my enemy with you in thefr cruelest manner, I liope you will 
not deny me the opportunity of*kicking him through the world.” 

“ By all the dignity of man,” cries Colonel Bath, “ the boy sjicaks 
with spirit, and his request is reasonable.” 

Colonel James hosit/jited a moment, and then whispered Booth, 
that he would give him all the satisfaction imaginable concerning 
the whole affair, when they were alone togetlier ; upon which 
Booth addressing himself to Colonel Bjith, the discourse turnc<l on 
other matters, during the remainder of the visit, which was but 
short ; and then both wxmt aw'ay together, leaving Colonel Bath as 
well as it w^as i)ossible to expect, more to the sixtisfaction of Bofdli 
than of Colonel James, who would not have been displeased if his 
wound had been more dangerous ; for be was grown st>mcwhat 
weary of a disposition that he rather called captious than heroic, 
and which, as he eveiy day more and more hated his wife, he 
apprehended might some time or other give him smne trouble ; for 
Bath w'as the most affectionate of brothers, and had often sworn, in 
the presence of James, that he would eat any man alive who should 
use his sister ill. 

Colonel Bath was well satisfied tliat his brother and the lieute- 
nant were gone out wu*th a design of tilting, f/om which he offered 
not a syllable to dissuade them, as he w^as convinced it was right, 
and that Booth could not in hommr take, nor the colonel give, any 
less satisfaction. When they had been gone therefore about half 
an liour, he rang his bell, to impure if there was any new^s of his 
lirother ; a question which he rcjieated every ton minutes, for the 
space of two hours, when, having heard nothing of him, he began 
to conclude that both^vere killed on the sjiot. 

While he was in this stat^of anxi«)ty. Ins sisj^/cr came to sec liim ; 
for, notwithstanding his desire of keejiing it a secret, the duel had 
blazed all over the town. Afteij. receiving some kind congratula- 
tions on his safety, and some unkind hints concerning the warmth 
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of his temper, the colonel asked her when she had seen her hus- 
band ; she answerc 1, not that morning He then communicated 
to her his suspicion ; and told her he was convinced his brother had 
drawn his sword that day ; and that as neither of them had heard 
anything from him, l.e began to apprehend the worst that could 
happen. 

Neither Miss Bellamy nor Mrs. Cibber were ever in a greater 
consternation on the sbige, than now apj)eared in the countenance 
f>f Mrs. James. “ Cood heavens! bn ►thei\” cries she, “what do 
you tell me ? you have frightened me to death. Let your man get 
me a glass of water immediately, if you have not a mind to see me 
die before your face. When, where, how was this (juarrel ? why did 
you not prevent it, if you knew of it ? is it not enough to be every 
day tormenting me with haziirding your own life ; but must you 
bring the life of one, who you know must be, and ought to be, so 
much the dearest oip all to me, into danger 'i Take your sword, 
brother, take your sword, and plunge it into my bosom : it would 
be kinder of you than to till it wnth such dreads and terrors.” Here 
she sw'allowed the glass of watei and then threw herself back in 
her chair, as if she had intended to faint away. 

Perhaps, if she had so, the colonel would have lent her no assist- 
ance ; for she had hurt him more than hy ten thousand stabs. He 
sat erect in his chair, with his eyebrows knit, his forehead wrinkled, 
his eyes flasliiug lire, his teeth grating against each other, and 
breathing horror all around him. In this posture he sat for some 
time silent, casting disdainful looks at his sister. At last, his 
voice found its way through a passion which had almost choked 
him ; and he cried out, “ Hister, what have 1 done to deserve the 
opinion you exi)ress of me ? which of my actions has made you con- 
clude that 1 am a rascal and a coward ? look at that i)oor sword, 
which never Avninau yet saw but in its sheath ; — what has that 
done to merit your desire tliat it should be contaminated with the 
blood of a woman ? ” 

“Alas ! brother,” cried she, “ 1 know not vrhat you say : you are 
desirous, I believe, to terrify me out of the little senses I have left. 
What can I have said, in the agonies of grief into which you threw 
me, to deserve this passion ? ” 

“What have you said T’ answered the colonel : “you have said 
that which, if a man had spoken, nay, d — n me, if he had but 
hinted that he durst even think, I would have made him eat niy 
sword, by all the dignity of man ; I would have crumbled his soul 
into powder. But I consider that the words were sj>oken by a 
woman, and 1 am calm again. Consider, my dear, that you are 
iiiy sister, and behave yourself with more 8]>irit. 3 have only men- 
tioned to you my surmise. It may not have happened as 1 suspect : 
but let wdiat will have happened, you willtliave the comfort that 
your husband has b«havod himself w'ith becoming dignity, and* lies 
in the bed of honour.” 

“Talk not to mo of such comfort,” replied the lady: “it is a 
loss I cunnut survive, But why do 1 sit here lamenting myself ? 1 
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■will go this instant, and know the worst of my fate, if my trembling 
limbs will cany mo to my coach. G<K>d morrow, dear brother; 
whatever become of me, I am glad to find you out of danger,’* The 
colonel ])aid lier his prop er compliments, and she then left the 
room ; but returned instantly back, saying, “^Tlrothcr, I must beg 
the favour of you tt> let your footman step to my nmntiuimaker : 1 
am sure it is a miracle, in my present distracted condition, how it 
came into my head.” Tlui footman was presently summoned, and 
Mrs. James delivered him his messtige, which was, to countermand 
the orders \vhich she had given tliat very morning, to make her up 
a new suit of brocade. “Heaven kn*)ws,” says slie, "‘now, when 
1 can Avear brocade, c)r whether ever T shall wear it.” And now^, 
having repeatcMl her nuissagii with great exactness, lest there 
should be any mistake, she again lamented her wretclied situation, 
and then departed, leaving the colonel in full ex])octation of hear- 
ing speedy new^s of the fatal issue of the battle. 

Tlut, though the reader should enterlain the same curiosity, w^o 
must bo excused from satisfying it, till w'e have first accounted for 
an incident whicli we have relatecl# in this very cha])ter, and Avhidi 
W'e think deserves some S(»lutf*>n ; the critic, I am eonvineed, 
already is apprised, that 1 mean the friendly behaviour of Jamt‘S 
to ]k)(jth, which, from wliat w'o liave befoiv recorded, seemed so 
little to be expected. 

It must be remembered, that tlie anger which tlie former of 
the gentlemen had conceived against the latter, arose entirely 
from the false account given by Miss Matthew s of llooth, wdiom tliat 
lady had accused to Colonel James of having as basely as wickedly 
traduced his character. 

Now% of all the ministers of vengeance, there are none w'ith whom 
the devil deals so treacherously, as wdth those whom he employs in 
executing the mischievous purposes of an angry luistress ; for no 
sooner is revenge cxecutiul on an oflending lover, than it is sure to 
be rejieiited ; and all the anger, wdiich before raged agamst the 
beloved object, returns wdth double fury on the head of thc^lk|||sin. 

Mias Matthews, therefo]*e, no sooner heard that Booth w^iSBfcd 
(for so w^as the report at first), and by a colonel of the army, tliau 
she immediately concluded it to be .Tames. Slie w'as extremely 
shocked with the news, and her heart instantly began to relent. 
All the reasons, on which she had founded lur love, recurred in 
the strongest and liveliest colours to her mind, and ;dl the causes 
of her liatred sunk dowm and disayipcared ; or if the least remem - 
hrance of anything Avhich liad disobliged her remained, her heart 
became his zeahms advocate, and soon satisfied her that her ow'ii 
fates w'crc more to be lilaimsl tlian he ; and that, w’ithout liciiig a 
villain, he could have acted no otherw'ise than he Iiad done. 

In this temyier of myid, she looked on herself as the murderer i)f 
an innocent man, and what to her was much w(^*se, of the man she 
had loved, and still did love, witli all the violence imaginable. She 
looked on .James as the tool with which she had done this murder ; 
and, as it is usual for y^eojJe, wfio have rashly or inadvertently 
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made any animate or iiianiinato thing tlic instrument of mischief, 
to hate the innocent means by which the mischief was (jffected 
(for this is a subtle method which the ii-ind invents to excuse our- 
selves, the last objects on whom we wcvild willingly wreak our 
vengeance) ; so Miss Matthews now hated and cursed James as the 
etiicient cause of that act which she herself had contrived, and 
laboured to carry int(» execution. 

She sat down therofoi*e in a furious agitation, little short of 
madness, and wrote the following letter : — 

** T hope this will find you in the hands of justice, for the murder of onn of the beet 
friends that ever man ^\as blessed with. In one sense, indeed, he may seem to have 
d(‘served his iate, by choosing a tool ior a iriend ; for who but a fool would have helieviMl 
whotthe anger and rag(‘ ol an injured woman suggested? a story to imiirobablo, that 1 
could scarce he thought in earnest wlien 1 mentioned it. 

“Know, then, eniel wreteli, that poor Itoolli loved 5'oii of all men breathing; and was, 
] believe, in your commeiulatiun, guilty ol as much ialsehood as 1 was in what J told you 
concerning him. 

“If this knowledge makes you miserable, it is no more than you have made th« 
tmliappy “ J<*. Matuilws.*’ 


CiiAr. IX.— Being the last chapter of the Afth book. 

We shall now return to Colonel James and Mr. Booth, who walked 
together from Colonel Bath's lodging with nuicli more peaceable 
intentions tliau tliat genlleman had conjectur(‘d, wlio drt*.amod of 
nothing hut swords and guns, aii<l imjilomonts of war. 

The Birdcage- walk in the Park was the scene apjHiinted by »TameB 
for unburdening his mind : thither they came, and theri^ James 
acquainted Booth with till that which the reader knows already, 
and gave him the letter which we have inserted at tlie end of the 
last chajjter. 

Jlooth expressed great astonishment at this relation, not without 
venting some detestation of the wickedness of Miss Matthew's ; 
upon wdiich, »7ames took him uf), saying, lie ought not to speak 
with||Ah abhorrence of faults wiiieh love for him had occasioned. 

you mention love, my dear colonel,” cried Booth, “and 
such a w'omau in the same breath ” 

“Yes, faith ! can 1,’’ says James; “for the devil take me, if I 
know a more lovely woman in the Wfuid.” Here he bt'gaii to 
describe her wdiole person : hut as w'c cannot, insert all the deisorij)- 
tion, so W'c shall omit it all ; and concluded with saying, ‘‘Curse 
me, if I don’t, think her the finest creature in the universe. T would 
give half my estate, Booth, she loved me as w’oll as she does you ; 
though, on second <;<»nsideration, 1 believe 1 should rejieiit that 
bargain ; for then, very possibly, I should not caj*e a farthing for 
her.” 

“You will pardon me, dear colonel,” answered Booth ; “but to 
me there apjiears sijjnewdiat very singular iif your w'ay of thinking. 
Beauty is indeed the object of liking, great (pialities of admiration, 
go(>d ones of esteem ; but the devil take me, if 1 think anj^hing but 
love to be the object of love.” 
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“Is there not something too selfish,” replied James, “in that 
opinion ? but without considering it in that li'^ht, is it not of all 
things the most insipid ? all oil ! all sugar ! zounds ! it is enough to 
cloy tlic sharp-set appeti 'e of a parson. Acids surely are the most 
likely to quicken.” 

“ I do not love reasoning in allegories,” cried Booth : “ but with 
regard to love, I declare 1 never found anything cloying in it. 1 
have lived almost alone with my Avife near three years together, 
was never tired Avith her company, nor ever Avished for any other ; 
and, 1 am sure, I never tasted any of the acid you mention to 
tjuicken my appetite.” 

“This is all very extraordinary and romantic to me,” answered 
the colonel : “if 1 was to be shut up three years Avith tlie same 
woman, Avldch Heaven forbid I nothing, 1 think, could keep mo 
alive, but a tem])ter as violent .as that of Miss Matthews : as to 
loA’e, it Avould make me sick to death in the twentieth part of that 
time. If I Avas so condemned, let me^'see, Avhat Avould I Avisli the 
woman to be i I think no one virtue would be sutficient. With the 
sjfirit of a tigress, I Avould have ]i#)r be a i>rude, a scold, a scholar, 
a critic, a wit, a ]K)litician, anti a Jacobite ; and then, perhaps, 
eternal opposition would keep up our sj>irits ; and, wishing one 
aiKjtlier daily at the devil, avo should make a shift to drag on a 
damn{ihl<‘ state of life, without much spleen or vapours.” 

“And as you do n(*t intend,” cries Booth, “to break Avitli this 
Avomaii ? ” 

“ Not more than T have already, if I can help it,” answered the 
colonel. 

“And you Avill be reconciled to her 'I ” said Bootli. 

“Yes, faith ! AA’ill I, if I can,” aiisAA'ered the colonel ; “I hope 
you have no objection.” 

“ None, my dear friend,” said Booth, “ unless on your account.” 

“ J do believe you,” said the colonel ; “and yet, let me tell you, 
you are a very extraordinary man, not to desire me to quit her on 
your oAvn account. Upon my soul, I begin to ])ity the woman, Avho 
has placed her afiection, perhaps on the only man in England of your 
age, who AV’^ould not return it. But, for my part, I promise you, I 
like her beyond all other women ; ?ind whilst that is tlie case, my 
]K)y, if her mind aavas as full of iniquity as Pandora’s box was of 
disejises, I’d hug her close in my arms, and only take as much care 
as pf)ssible to keej) the lid doAvii for fear of mischief. But come, 
dear Booth,’’ said he, “let us consider your aflTairs, fori am ashamed 
of having neglected them so long ; and the only angei* J have against 
tins Avench is, that she was the occasion of it.” 

Jk)oth then acquainted the colonel Avith th() promises he had 
received from the noble lord : upoiiAiOnch, Janies shook him by the 
band, and heartily Avis}>ed him joy, crying, “I do assure you, if you 
have his iiiLerost, you will need no other : I dvl not know you was 
acquainted A\uth him. ” 

wliicli Mr. Bootli answered, that he was but a new acquaint- 
and that he was recommended to him by a lady. 
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A lady ! ” cries the colonel : “ well, I don’t ask her name. You 
are a happy man, Pooth, amongst the women ; I assure you, you 
could have no stronger recommendation. The i)eer loves the ladies, 1 
believe, as well as ever Marc Antony dit. ; and it is not his fault, 
if he has not spent H%much upon them. If he once fixes his eye on 
a woman, he will stick at nothing to get her.” 

“ Ay, indeed ! ” cried Booth : “ is that his character ? ” 

Ay, faith ! ” answered the colonel, “and the character of most 
men beside him. Few of them, I mean, will stick at anything 
besides their money. Jmqn' a la bourse is sometimes the boundaiy 
of love as well as friendshi]) ; and, indeed, I never knew any other 
man i;)art with his money so very freely on these occasions. You 
see, dear Booth, the confidence I have in your honour.” 

“I hope, indeed, you have,” cries Booth ; but I don’t see what 
instance you now give me of that confidence.” 

“Have I not shown you,” answered .fames, “where you may 
carry your goods to market I I can assure you, my friend, that is a 
secret I would not impart to every man in your situation, and all 
circumstances considered. ” 

“I am very soiny, sir,” cries Booth, very gravely, and turning as 
pale as death, “you should cntertiiin a tliought of this kind ; a 
thought wliich has almost frozen up my blood. I am unwilling to 
believ^e there are such villains in the world : but there is none of 
them whom 1 should detest half so mucli as myself, if my own mind 
had ever suggested to me a hint of that kind. 1 have tasted of 
some distresses of life, and I know not to what greater T may be 
driven ; but my honour, 1 thank Heaven, is in my own power ; 
and 1 can boldly say to Fortune, she shall not rob me of it.” 

“Have 1 not expressed that confidence, my dear Bootli?” 
answered the colonel. “And what you say now well justifies my 
opinion : for J do agree with you, that, considering all things, it 
would be the liighest instance of dislifmour.” 

“ Dishonour, indeed ! ” returned Booth : “ what I to prostitute 
my wife ! Can I think there is such a wretch breathing ! ” 

“1 don’t know that,” said the colonel : “but I am sure it was 
very far from my intention to insinuate the least hint, of any such 
matter to you. Nor can I imagine how you yourself could conceive 
such a thought. The goods 1 meant were no other than the charm- 
ing person of Miss Mattliows, for whom I am convinced my lord 
would bid a swingeing price against me.” 

Booth’s countenance greatly cleared up at this declaration, and 
he Jinsweivd with a smile, that he hoped ho need not give the 
colonel any assurances on that head. How^ever, though he was 
satisfied with regard to the colonel’s suspicions ; yot some chimeras 
now arose in his Imiin, which gave him no very agreeable sensations. 
What these were, the sagiicious reader maj^ probably suspect ; but 
if he should not, w<^ may, perhaps, have occasion to open them in 
the so<|uel. Here wo will put an end to this dialogue, and to the 
tiftli book of this histoiy. 
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Chap. L— raneRyrica on l)eaut3'. with other Rravc matterfl. 

The colonfel mul Booth wnlked together to tho latter’s lodgings : 
for, as it was not that day in the week in wliich all jmrts of tlio 
town are indifferent, Booth could not wait on tlie colonel. 

Wien tliey arrived in Spring (lardens, Booth, to liis gresit siir])nse, 
found no one at home hut the maid. In truth Amelia had accom- 
l>anied Mi’s. Ellison and her children to his lorilshij)’.** ; for, as her 
little girl showed a great unwillingness* to go without her, the fond 
mother was ejisily persuaded to make one of the comjiany. 

Booth had scarce usliered the c^\lonel uj) to his ajjartiiient, when 
a servant from Mrs. James knocked hastily at the door. The lady, 
not meeting with her husband at her return homo, began to desjiair 
of him, and performed evciything Avliich was decent on tlie 
occasion. An apothecary was presently called with hartshorn and 
sal volatile, a doctor was sent f»)r, and messengers were desi)atched 
every way ; amongst the rest, one was sent to impiire at the 
lodgings of his sujiposcd antagonist. 

The servant, hearing that his master was alive and well above 
staii’s, ran U]) eagerly'- to acquaint him -vvitli the dreadful situation 
in which he left his miserable lady at home, and likewise with the 
occasion of all her distress, saying, that his lady had been at her 
brother’s, and had there heard that his honour was killed in a duel 
by Captain Booth, 

The colonel smiled at this account, and hid the servant malvo 
liaste back to contradict it : and then, turning to Booth, ho said, 
“ Was there ever such another fellow as this brother of mine ? I 
thought indeed his behaviour was somewliat odd at the time. I 
suppose he overheard me wliisper that 1 would give you satisfaction, 
and thence concluded, we went together with a design of tilting. 
1) — n the fellow ! 1 begin to grow heartily sicl' (J him ; and wish 
1 c()uld get well rid of liini without cutting his throat, whicli I 
sometimes aj)prehend he will insist on my doing, as a return for 
my getting him made a lieutenant-colonel.” 

Whilst these two gentlemen were commenting on tho character 
of the third, Amelia and her company returned, and all iirescntly 
came up stairs, not only the cliildren, but the two ladies, laden with 
trinkets as if they had^been come from a fair. Amelia, who had 
been highly delighted all the moiiiing witli thy excessive j)leasure 
which her children enjoyed, when she saw Colonel James witli her 
husband, and })erccived the most manifest marks of that recon- 
ciliation which she knew had^hcen long and so earnestly wished 
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by Booth, bGcamo so transported with joy, that her happiness was 
scarce capable of , jjdditioii. Exercise had painted her face with 
vermilion ; and the highest good-humour had so sweetened every 
feature, and a vast Bow of spirits had sorlightened up her bright 
eyes, that she was all ablaze of beauty . She seemed, indeed, as 
Milton sublimely describes Eve, 

-AdornM 

With what all earth or liuaven could bestow 
T<j make her amiable : 

Again, — 

<irace was in all her steps, heaven In her eye, 

III every Kesturo dignity and love. 

Or, as Waller sweetly, though loss sublimely sings ; — 

Sweetness, truth, and every grace. 

Which tim and nae are wont to teach, 

'I'he eye may iiwa moment reach, 

And read distinctly in her face. 

Or, to mention ono p(j(^t nior^', #nd him of all the sweetest, she 
seemed to be the very person Avl?t/in Suckling wrote the following 
lines, where, si)eaking of Cupid, ho says, — 

All his lovely looks, his pleasing fires ; 

All his sweet motions, all his taking sniiles; 

All that awakes, all that iiiflumoK desires; 

All that sweetly commands, all that hegullcs 
He docs into one pair of eyes coiiv<*y% 

Ami there begs leave that he himself may stay. 

Such was Amoliti at tliis time when she entered the room ; and, 
having paid her respects to the colonel, she went up to her husband, 
iiiul cried, “ O, my dear I never were any creatures so happy as 
your little things have been this whole morning ; and all owing to 
my lord’s goodness ; sure never was anything so good-natured and 
so generous ! ” She then made the children produce their presents, 
the value of wliich amounted to a pretty large sum ; for there was 
a gold watch amongst the trinkets, that cost above twenty guineas. 

Instead of discovering so much satisfrictioii on this occasion as 
Amelia expected, Bcjotli very gravely answered, “ And ])ray, my 
dear, how are we to repay all these obligations to his lordship ? — 
How can you ash so strange a question i ” cries Mrs. Ellison ; 
“ how little do you know of the soul of generosity (for sure my 
cousin deserves that name), when you call a few little trinkets given 
to children an obligation indeed, my deal*,” cries Amelia, 

“ 1 would have stojiped his hand, if it had been possible ; nay, 
1 was forced, at last, absolutely to refuse, or 1 believe he would 
have laid a hundred pounds out on the children ; for 1 never saw 
any one so fond of chiklren, which convinces me he is one of the 
best of men : but l^ask your pardon, colonm,” said she, turning to 
him : “ 1 should not entertain you with these subjects ; yet I know 
you have goodrujss enough to excuse the folly of a mother.” 

The colonel made a very low Assenting bow i and soon after they 
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all sat down to a small repast ; for the colonel had promised Booth 
to dine with him when they first came home together ; and what he 
had since iieard from his own house, gave him still leas inclination 
than ever to repair thithv.r. 

But, besides both these, there was a third and stronger induce- 
ment to him to pass the day with his friend ; and this Avas a desire 
of jiassing it with his friend’s wife. When tlie colonel had first seen 
Amelia in France, she was but just recovered from a consumptive 
habit, and looked pale and thin ; besides, liis engagements with 
INliss Bath at that time t<j(»k total jiossession f)f him, and guarded 
his heart from the impressions of another Avt)inan ; and wlien ho had 
dined with her in town, the vexations through which slie liad lately 
passed had sorneAA^hat deadened her beauty : besides, lie Avas then 
engaged, a.^ we have seen, in a A'ery Avarm pursuit of a new mistress ; 
but now he had no such impediment ; fi>r though the reader has 
just before seen his w^arni declaration of a jiassion f(»r Miss Matthews, 
yet it may be remembered that he had teen iu jiossession of her f<»r 
jibove a fortnight : and one of the ha]>py jiroperties of this kind of 
Xiassion is, that it can with e(]ual fi^dcnce love half a dozen, or half 
a score different objects, at one and the same time. 

But, indeed, such were the charms noAV disiilayed hy Amelia, of 
which we endeavoured above to draw some faint resemblance, 
that perhaps no other beauty could have secured him from their 
influence : and here, to confess a truth in his favour, however the 
grave, or rather the hypocritical part of mankind may censure it, 
i am firmly persuaded, that to Avithdraiv admiration from exquisite 
beauty, or to feel lu) delight iu gazing at it, is as impossible as to 
feel no Avarmth from the most scorching rays of the sun. To run 
away is all that is in our ])Ower ; and in the foriiuu* ease, if it must 
be alloAved we have the poAver of running away, it must be alloAved 
also that it requires the strongest resolution to execute it ; for 
Avhen, as Drydeii says, — 

All I’aradisp is open'd in a faoo, 

how natural is the desire of going thither I and how difficult to quit 
the lovely prospect ! 

And yet, however difficult this may be, my ymmg readers, it is 
absolutely necessary, and that immediately too : flatter not yourself 
that fire Avill not scorch as well as warm ; and the longer we stay 
within its reach, the more avo shall burn. The admiration of a 
beautiful Avoman, though the Avife of our dearest friend, may at first 
perhaps be innocent ; but lei us not flatter ourselves it will ahvaj-s 
remain so : desire is sure to succeed ; and wishes, hopes, designs, 
Avith a long train of mischiefs, tread close at our heels. In afiairs 
<jf this kind, we may most properly apply the well-known remark of 
inttno repentc fait tia^sshn-its. It fares, indeed, w'itli us, on this 
occasion, as with the uiiAvary traveller in some (larts of Arabia the 
Desert, Avhom the treacherous sands impercex)tibly betray till he is 
overAvlielmed and lost. In both cases, the only safety is by with- 
drawing our feet the very first moment we perceive them sliding, 
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’riiis digression may appear impertinetxt to some readers , we 
could not, howeve^’, avoid the opportunity of offering the above 
hints : since, of all passions, there is nofte against which we should 
so strongly fortify ourselves as tliis, wdiich is generally called love ; 
for no other lays before us, especially in the tumultuous days of 
y<mth, such sweet, such strong, and almost irresistible temptations : 
none lias produced in private life such fatal and lamentable 
tragedies ; and, what is worst f)f all, there is none, to whoso poison 
and infatuation the best of minds are so liable. Ambition scarce 
ever produces any evil, but when it reigns in cruel and savage 
bosoms ; and avarice seldom nourishes at all but in the basest and 
poorest soil. Love, on the contrary, sprouts usually up in the 
richest and noblest minds ; but there, unless nicely w’atched, pruned, 
and cultivated, and carefully kept clear of those vicious weeds 
which are too apt to surround it, it branches forth into wildness and 
disorder, produces nothing desirable, but chokes uj) and kills what- 
ever is good and noble in the mind where it so abounds. In shoi’t, 
to dro]) the allegory, nnt only tenderness and good-nature, but 
bravery, generosity, and every virtue arc often made the instru- 
ments of effecting the most ati'ocitus puri)oses of this all-subduing 
tyrant. 


Cww. II.— WLich will not appear, wc presume, unnatural to all married roadci*!. 

If the table of poor Booth afforded but an indifferent rc])ast to the 
colonel’s hunger, here was most excellent entertainment of a mucli 
higher kind. The colonel began now to wonder within himself at 
his not lijiving before discovered such incomparable beauty and 
tjxcelleiice. This wonder was indeed so natural, that, lest it should 
arise likewise in the reader, w'e thought proper to give the solution 
of it in the preceding chapter. 

During the lii-st two hours, the colonel scarce ever had his eyes 
(>fl‘ from Amelia ; for he was taken by surprise, and his heart was 
gone before lie suspected himself to be in any danger. His mind, 
however, no sooner suggested a certain secx'et to him, than it sug- 
gested some degree of prudence to him at the same time ; and the 
knowledge that he had thoughts to conceal, and the care of con- 
cealing them, had birth at one and tlie B.*ime instant. During the 
residue of the day, therefore, he grew more circumspect, and con- 
tented himself witli now and then stealing a look by chance ; 
especially as the more than ordinary gravity of Boritli made him 
fear, that his lormer behaviour had betrayed to Booth's observation 
the great and sudden liking he had conceived for his wife, even 
before he had observed it in himself. 

Amelia continued the whole day in the highest spirits and highest 
good humour iiiiaguiable, never once reina&iiig that appearance of 
discontent in her husband, of which the colonel had taken notice ; 
so much more quick-sighted, as we have somewhere else hinted, is 
guUt than innocence. Whether Booth had in 1‘eality made any 
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such ohservatioiis oil the colonel’s behaviour as ho had suspected, 
wo will not undertake to determine ; yet, so fare may be material to 
say, as we can witli sufficient certainty, that the change in Booth s 
behaviour that day, fri>m'^what was usual with him, was remarkable 
enough. None of his former vivacity appearod in liis conversation ; 
and his countenance was altered, from being the picture of sweet- 
ness and good-humour, not indeed to sourness or nioroseness, but 
to gravity and melancludy. 

Though the coloners suspicion had the effect which we have 
mentioned on his behaviour, yet it could not ]>ersuade him to de- 
part. In short, he sat in his chair, as if confined to it hy enchant- 
ment, stealing looks now and tlien, and liumouring his growing 
imssion, without having command enough over liis limbs to carry 
him out of the room, till decency, af- last, forced him to pul an end 
to his jireposterous l isit. \Vheii the hus])and and wife were left 
alone tc»gcther, the latter resumed the subject of her children, and 
gave Booth a jiarticular narrative of all that had passed at his 
lordshi])’8, wliicli ho, tliough sennet hing had certainly disconcerted 
him, atiected tt> receive with all The pleasure he could ; and this 
affectation, however awkwardly lie acted his part, i)assed very well 
on Amelia ; for she c(nild not well conceive a displeasure, of which 
slie had not the least hint of any cause ; and, indeed, at a time, 
when, from his reconciliation with James, she imagined her husband 
t(i be entirely and perfectly hat)])y. 

The greatest part of that iiiglit Booth i>assed awake ; and if, 
during the residue, he might be said to sleep, he ei>iild scarce be 
said to enjoy repose : his eyes were no sooner closed, than he was 
pursued and haunted by the most frightful and terrifying dreams, 
which throw him into so restless a condition, that he sjxm ilisturbed 
his Amelia., and greatly alarmed her witJi apjirehcnsions that he 
had been seized by some dreadful disease, tliougli lui liail not the 
least syin])toms of a fever, by extraordinary heat, or any other 
indication ; but was lather colder than usual. 

As Booth assured his wife that he was very well, but found no 
inclination to sleep, she likewise bade adieu to her slumbers, and 
attempted to entertain him with her CM)iiversation. I7]K>n which, 
his lordship occurred as the first bipic ; and she re])eated to him 
all tlie stories which she had heard from Mrs. Ellison, of the jieer’s 
goodness t<j his sister, and his nei>hew and niece. “It is impos- 
sible, my dear,” says she, “to describe their fondness for their 
uncle, which is to me an incontestable proof f»f a jiareiit’s goodness,” 
In this manner she ran on for several minutes, concluding at last, 
that it was a i>ity so very few had such generous minds joined to 
immense fortunes. 

Booth, instead of making a direct answer to what Amelia had 
said, cried coldly, “But d<> you think, my dear, it was right to 
acce]»t all those expensive toys which the children brought home ? 
and I ask you again, what return are wo to make for these obliga- 
tions '{■ ” 

“Indeed, my dear,” cries Amelia, “you see this matter in too 
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serious a light. Though 1 am the last^pcrson in the world who 
would lessen his li>rdship s goodness (indeed, 1 shall always think 
we are both intinitely obliged to him), yet sure you must allow the 
expense to be a mere trifle to such a vast fortune. As for return, 
his own benevolence*, in the satisfaction it receives, more than 
rojKiys itself ; and I am convinced he expects no other.” 

“Very well, my dear,” cries Booth; “you shall have it your 
f)wn way ; I must confess I never yet found any reason to blame 
your discernment ; and jierhajjs I have been in the wrong to give 
myself so much uneasiness on this account.” 

“ Uneasiness, cliild I ” said Amelia, eagerly ; ‘‘ good Heavens ! has 
tliis made you uneasy ? ” 

“ T do own it has,” answered Booth ; “and it has lieen the only 
cause of breaking my rejiose.” 

“Why, then, I wish,” cries Amelia, “alltlie things had been at 
tlie deviJ before ever th(! children had seen them ; and whatever I 
may think myself, I jn’ornise you tliey shall never more accept the 
value of a farthing. If, upon this occasion, 1 have been the cause 
of your uneasiness, you will do lAe the justice to believe that J was 
totally innocent.” ® 

At these w’ords Bootli caught her in his arms, and, w'ith the ten- 
derest embrace, em[)liatically repeating the word innocent, cried — 
“Heaven forbid 1 slnudd think otherwise! (), thou art the best of 
creatures tliat ever blessed a man ! ” 

“Well, but,” said she, smiling, “ do confess, my dear, the truth ; 

1 promise you 1 won’t blame you nor disesteem you for it : but is 
not pride really at the botUuu of this fear of an obligation i ” 

“ Perhaps it may,” answered he ; “or, if you will, you may call 
it fear. 1 owui 1 jun afraid of obligations, as the worst kind of 
debts ; for T have generally nbserved, those who confer them expect 
to be re])aid ten lliousand-fold.” 

Here ended all that is material of their discourse ; and, a little 
time afterwards, they both fell fast asleep in one another’s arms ; 
from which time Booth had no more restlessness, nor any farther 
]>ertiirbatioii in his dreams. 

Their repose, how ever, had been so much disturbed in the former 
part of the night, that, as it w'as very late before they enjoyed that 
sw'eet sleep 1 have just mentioned, they lay a-bed the next day till 
noon, when they both r(»se with the utmost cheerfulness ; and, while 
Amelia bestiirred herself in the aitairs of her family, Booth went to 
visit the wounded colonel. 

He found that gentleman still proceeding very fast in his recovery, 
with wdiich he ^vas more pleased than he luwl reason to be with his 
recei)tion ; for the colonel received him very coldly indeed ; and 
when Booth told him he had received perfect satisfaction from his 
brother, Bath erected his head, and miswer^l, with a sneer, “ Very 
well, sir, if you think these matters can be so made up, d — n me, if 
it is any business of mine. My dignity has not been injured.” 

“No one, T believe,” cries Bj^oth, “ dare injure it,” 

“ You believe so ? ” said the colonel : “ I think, sir, you might bo 
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assured of it ; but this, aii least, you may be assured of ; that if any 
man did, I would tumble him down the precipice of hell, d — n me, 
tliat you may be assured of. ” 

As Booth found theco],oncl in these dispositions, he had no great 
inclination to lengtlien fmt liis visit, nor did the colonel himself 
seem to desire it; so he soon retunied back to Amelia, whom ho 
found performing the oliice of a cook, with as much }>leasurc as a 
tine lady generally enjoys in dressing herself out for a ball. 


Chap. 111.— In which the history looks a little backwards. 

BF.rouK we jmjceed farther in oiir history, we shall recount a short 
scene to our reader, which passed between Amelia and Mrs. Ellison, 
whilst Booth was on liis visit to Coloivd Bath. We have already 
observed, that Amelia h.ad conceived an extraordinary affection 
for Mrs. Bonnet, which had still increased every time she saw her ; 
she thought she discovered somytliing wonderfully gf) 0 (l and gentle 
ill her countenance and disposition, and w-as very desirous of 
knowhig her wdiole histoiy. 

IShe had a very short interview' wdth tliat lady this morning in 
IMi’s. Ellison’s ai)artinent. As soon, therefore, as Mrs. Beiiiiet w'as 
gone, Amelia ac(juauitc(l Mrs. Ellison with the gOf)d o])inion she 
hfid conceived of her friend, and likewise with her curiosity tf» 
know lier story : “for there must be something uncommonly good,” 
said she, “in one w'h(» can so truly mourn for a husband above 
three years after his death. ’ 

cries Mrs. Ellison, “to be sure the world must allow ber 
i(» have been one of the best of wives : and indeed, upon the w hole, 
she is a good sort of woman ; and what 1 like her the best for, is a 
strong lesemblancc that slie bears to yourself in the form of her 
person, and still more in her v(ncu. But, for my own ])art, 1 know 
nothing remarkable iji be]* fortune, unless wdiat I have told you, 
that she W'as the daughter of a clergyman, had little or mj fortune, 
and married a poor parson for love, who left her in the utmost 
distress. If you please, 1 will show you a letter W'hich she wTote 
to me at that time, though I insist upon your promise never to 
mention it toiler ; indeed, you will be the first ilerson 1 ever showed 
it to.” She then opened the escritoire, and, taking ont tlio letter, 
delivered it t(] Amelia, saying, “There, madam is, I believe, as 
line a lecture of distress as can w^ell be drfiw ii ! ” — 

“Deab Madam,-— As I have m other fricod on earth but yourself, I hope j’ou ■will 
pardon iny writinj? to you at this sea-son ; though J do not know that you eaii relieve tiiy 
distresBos; or, il you can, have 1 any pretence to c.xpei’t that you should. My poor, 

liear O, heavens : ray dead in the house ; and, after 1 hod procured sufficient 

to bury him, a set of ruffians have entered iny houstJ, seized 1 have,, have seized ins 
dear, dear corpse, and threaten to deny it burial. For Heaven’s sake, send me, at least, 
some advice i little Charley stands now by me crying for bread, which 1 have not to give 
him. 1 can say no more, than that 1 am your most distressed^ bumble servant, 

' "M. UlSNHET." 
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Amelia read the letter over twice, and then returning it, with 
tears in her eyes, j..sked how the poor ^Teaturo could possibly get 
through such distress. 

“Yon may depend upon it, madam,” said Mrs. Ellison, “the 
moment I read this account, I posted away immediately to the 
lady. As to the seizing of the body, that I found was a mere bug- 
bear ; but all the rest was literally true. I sent immediately for the 
sjimo gentleman tliat T recommended to Mr. Booth ; left the carts 
of buiyiiig the corpse to liiin, and brought my friend and her little 
bt>y immediately away to my t»wn htmse, where she remained some 
months in the moat miserable ctmdition. 1 then i)revailed with her 
to retire into the country, and procured her a lodging with a friend 
at St. Edmundsbury, the air and gaiety of whicli jdace, by degrees, 
recovered her ; and she l einrncd in about a twelvemonth to town, 
as well, I think, as she is at present.” 

“T am almost afraid to isk,” cries Amelia; “and yet I long 
nieihinks t<o know what is become of the poor little boy.” 

“ Ue has been dead,” said Mrs. Ellison, “a little more than half 
a year ; and the mother lamentea ^nm, at first, almost as much as 
she did her husband ; but 1 found it indeed rather an easier matter 
to comfort her, though J sat up witli her near a fortnight upon the 
latter occasion. ” 

“You are a good creature,” said Amelia, “and I love you 
dearly. ” 

“Alas! madam,” cries she, “what could I have done, if it had 
not been for the goodness of that best of men, my noble cousin 'i 
His lordship no sooner heard of the widow^s distress from mo, than 
he immediately settled one hundred and hfty pounds a year upon 
her during her life.” 

“ Well ! how noble, how generous was that ! said Amelia ; “1 
declare 1 begin to love your cousin, Mrs. Ellis^m.” 

“ And 1 declare, if you do,” answered she, “ there is no love lost ; 
I verily believe, if you had heard what I lieard him say yesterday 
behind your back ” 

“ Why, what did he say, Mrs. Ellison? ” cries Amelia. 

“ lie said,” answered the other, “ tliat you were the finest woman 
his eyes ever behold : — all ! it is in vain to wish, and yet I cannot 
help wishing too. O, Mrs. Booth ! if you had been a single woman, 
I firmly believe 1 couid have made you the happiest in tlie world ; 
and 1 sincerely think J never saw a woman who deserved it more.” 

“I am obliged to you, madam,” cries Amelia, “for your good 
opinion ; but I really look on myself as the happiest woman in the 
world. Our circumstances, it is true, might have been a little more 
fortunate ; but, O my dear Mrs. Ellison 1 what foi*tune can be put 
in the balance with sucli a husband as mine ? ” 

“I am afraid, dear madam,” answered Mrs.*Ellisoii, “you would 
not hold the scale fatrly. I acknowledge, indeed, Mr. Booth is a 
very pretty gentleman ; Heaven forbid I should endeavour to 
lessen him in your opinion ; yet, I was to be brouglit to confes- 
sion, I could not help saying, I see where the superiority lies ; and 

M 
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that the men have more reason to envy Mr. Booth, than the women 
liavo to envy his lady.*’ 

“Nay, T will not bear this,” replied iVmelia : “you will forfeit 
all my love, if you haCe the least disrespectful opinion of iiiy 
Ijusbaiid, You do not know him, Mrs. Ellison : lie is the best, the 
kindest, the worthiest of all his sex. I have observed, indeed, 
once or twice before, that you have taken some dislike to him, 1 
cannot conceive for wliat reason. If he has said or done juiy tiling 
to disoblige you, T am sure 1 can justly act|uit him of design. His 
extreme vivacity makes liim stmielimes a little too heedless ; but 1 
am convinced, a more innocent heart, or one more v«)id of odence, 
was never in a liinnaii bosom.'’ 

“Nay, if you grow serious,” cries Mrs. EllLsou, “I have done. 
How is it possibh^ you .should susjicct I had taken any dislike to a 
man, to whom I have always shown so perfect a regard hut to say 
I think him, or almost any other man in the world, worthy of 
yourself, is not within my ])ow(*r with truth. And, since you force 
the confession from me, 1 declare T think such beauty, such sense, 
and such goo(lne.ss united, miglij^ .is]>ire, without vanity, to the arms 
of any im march in Europe.” 

“ Alas I my dear Mrs. Ellison,” answered Amelia, “do yem tliink 
ha])i)iness and a crown so closely miitod ? how many miserabli; 
u omen have lain in the arms of kings! Indeed, Mrs. Ellison, if 1 
had all the merit you com])linieiit me with, 1 should tliink it fully 
7 *ewai'ded with such a man, as, 1 thank Heaven, has fallen to my 
lot; nor would I, ujion my soul, exchange that lot witli any tjueen 
in the universe.’' 

“ Well, there arc eiujugh of our sex,” said Mrs. Ellison, “ to keep 
you in counteuaneo ; but 1 shall never forget the beginning of a song 
of Mr. Congreve’s that my hushaud was so fond of, Unit he was 
always singing it ; — 

I<<i\( ’s tut .1 frailly of thr raiml, 

When Us nut with ambition joiiiM. 

Love, without interest, makes but an unsavouiy dish in my ojiinion.” 

“And, pray, liow long has this beem your ripinion ” said 
Amelia, smiling. 

“Ever since 1 was liorn," answered Mrs. Ellison ; “at least, ever 
since I can remember.” 

“And have you kever,'’ said Amelia, “deviated from this ge- 
nerous way of thinking '( ” 

“Never once,” answered the other, “in the whole course of my 
life.” 

“ (), Mrs. Ellison ! Mrs. Ellison 1 ” cries Amelia, “ why do wo ever 
blame those who are disinge.jiuous in confessing their faults, when 
we are so often asham^'d to own ourselves in the right ? Some women, 
now, in my situation, would be angry that jvui had not made con* 
tidantes of tliem ; but T never desire to know more of the secrets 
of others than they are ijloasc^ to entrust me with. You must 
believe, however, tliat I should not have given you these hints of 
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my knowing all, if I had disapproved of your choice ; on the 
contrary, 1 assure vou, 1 highly approve it. The gentility he wants, 
it will be easy in your jjower to procure for him ; and as for his 
good qualities, I will myself bo bound f( r them : and, 1 make not 
the least doubt, as you have owned to me yourself that you have* 
placed 5M)ur affections on him, you w ill be one of the happiest women 
in the world.” 

“ Upon my honour/* cries Mrs. Ellison, very gravely, “ T do not 
understand one word of what you mean.” 

“ my honour, you astonish me,” said Ajnelia ; “ but 1 have 

dune.” 

“Nay, tlion,” said the other, “T insist upon knowing what you 
mean.” 

“Wliy, Avliat can I mean,” ansAvered Amelia, ‘‘hut your mar- 
riag(j with Serjeant Atkinson ? ” 

“With Serjeant Atkinson?” cries Mrs. Ellison, eagerly ; '’^niy 
marriagt! with a serjeant ? ” 

Well, wdtli Mr. Atbinson, then — Captain Atkinson, if you 
])lea.se ; for so I }ioi)e to see him. ' 

‘‘And have you really no bettei*o})inion of me,” said Mrs. Elli- 
son, “tlian to imagine Jiui ca])able of such condescension ? What 
have 1 done, dear Mrs. Booth, to deserve Sf) low a place in your 
esteem ? I find, iudc'od, as Solomon says, ‘ Women ought to w^'ltcll 
the door of their li])s.’ flow little did I imagine that a little 
harmless freedom in discourse could ])ersuado any one that I could 
entertain a serious intention of disgracing my family ! for of a 
very good family J come, 1 assure you, niailain, though T now 
let lodgings. Few' of my lodgers, 1 believe, came of a better.** 

“If I Iiave oUeiuled y<»u, machim,’* said Amelia, “1 am vciy 
sorry, and ask your jiardon ; but, besides wdiat I luiard from your- 
self, Mr. Booth told me ’* 

“(), yes,’* aiisw'ered Mrs. Ellison ; “ Mr. Booth, I know', is a very 
good friend of mine. Indeed, I know you better than to think it 
emild be your own suspicion. 1 am veiy much obliged to Mr. 
Booth, truly,” 

“ Nay,” cries Amelia, “the serjeant himself is in fault ; for Mr. 
Booth, I am positive, only I'opeated what ho had from him.’* 

“Impudent coxcom)> ! ” cries Mrs. Ellison : “T shall know how 
to koc]) such fellows at a ])ropcr distance for the future. I will 
tell you, dear madam, all that haj»penod. When 1 rose in the 
morning, I found tlu' fellow' waiting in tlie entry ; and, as you liad 
e.'cpressed s<nn(^ regard for liim as your foster-bj'otlier (nay, he is a 
very genteel felhnv, that 1 must own), I scolded my maid for not 
showing him into my little back-room ; and I then asked him to 
Avalk into the parlour. Could 1 have imagined he w'ould have con- 
strued such little civility into an encouragement ? ” 

“Nay, I w'ill hav^ justice done to my ]K)or brother too,” said 
Amelia: “T myself have seen you give him much greater encou- 
ragement than that.” 

“ Well, perhaps 1 have,” said Mi's. Ellison : “I have been ahvays 
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too unguarded in my speech, and cannot answer for all I have 
said.” She ihen began to change her note, ani with an affected 
laugh turned all into ridicule ; and soon afterwards the two ladies 
separated, both in appare<ttt good humour ; and Amelia went about 
those domestic offices, in which Mr. Booth found her engaged at 
the end of the preceding chapter. 


CiiAF. TV.— Containing a very extraordinary Incident. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Booth, with Amelia and her children, went 
to refresh themselves in tlui Park. The conversation now turned 
on what passed in the morning Avith Mrs. Ellison ; the latter ])arb 
of the dialogue, 1 mean, recorded in the last chajiter. Amelia told 
her husband, that Mrs. Ellison sf> strongly denied all intentions to 
marry the sorjeant, that slie had conviiiced her the i)oor fellow was 
under an error, and had misbiken a little too much levity for serious 
encouragement ; and concluded, by desiring Booth nut to jest w'ith 
her any more on that subject. ^ * 

Booth burst into a laugli at wduit his wife said. ‘‘My dear 
creature,” said he, “ how easy is thy honesty and simplicity 
to be imposed on ! liow' little dost thou guess at the art and false- 
hood of women ! T knew a young lady, who, against her father’s 
consent, w^as married to a brother <)fficor of mine ; and as I 
often used to w'alk wdth lier (for T knew her father intimately 
well), she would, of her owm accord, take frequent occasions to 
ridicule and vilify her husband (for so he w^as at the time), and ex- 
Ijressed great wonder and indignation at the report wdiich she 
allowed to prevail, that she should condescend ever to look at such 
a fellow, with any other design than of laughing at and desj)ising 
him. The marriage afterwards became jmblicly owmed, ami the 
lady was reputably brought to bed ; since which, I have often seen 
her ; nor has she ever a])pcared to be in the least ashamed of what 
she had formerly said, though, indeed, 1 believe, she liates me hear- 
tily for having heard it.” 

“But for what reason,” cries Amelia, “should she deny a fact, 
w^hen she must be so certain of our discovering it, and that im- 
mediately ! ” 

“T cannot answer what end she may propose,” said Booth : “some- 
times one would be almost persuaded that tlierc was a ])lc*asurc 
in lying itself. But, this T am certain, that 1 would believe the 
lifmest serjoant on his bare word sooner than I w^ould fifty Mi’s. 
Ellisons on oath. 1 am convinced lie would not have said what he 
<lid to me, without the strongest encouragement ; and I tliink, after 
Avliat Ave have been both witnesses to, it requires no great confi- 
dence in his veracity to give him an unlimited credit Avith regard 
to tlie lady’s behaviour.” f 

To this Amelia made no rojdy ; and they discoursed of other 
matters during the remainder of a, very ideasant walk. 

When they returned home, Amelia was surprised to find an 
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appearance of disorder in her ay>artmcnt : several of the trinkets, 
which his lordship had given the children, lay about the room ; 
and a suit of her own clothes, which sin had left in her drawers, 
was now disyilayed imon the bed. 

She immediately summoned her little girl up stairs, who, as she 
jdainly j)erceived the in<mient she came up w'ith a candle, had half 
cried lier eyes out ; for though the girl had opened the door to 
them, as it was almosl. dark, she had not taken any notice of this 
phenomenon in her countenance. 

The girl now fell down upon her knees, and cried — “For Hea- 
ven’s sake, madam, do not be angry with me. Indeed, I was left 
alone in the hf)use, and hearing somebody knock at the door, I 
oj)ened it, 1 am sure thinking no harm. 1 did not know but it 
might have been you, or my master, or Madam Ellison ; and imme- 
diately as I did, tile rogue burst in and ran directly up stairs, and 
what he has robbed y(m of i cannot tell ; but I am sure I could not 
help it, for he was a great swingeing man, with a pistol iii each 
hand ; and, if 1 had dared to eall^oul, to be sure he would have 
killed me. 1 am sure 1 was never in such a fright in my bom 
daj’s, W’hercof 1 am hardly come if > myself yet. J believe he is some- 
wliere about the house yet ; for I never saw him go out.” 

Amelia discovered some little alarm at this narrative, but much 
less than many other ladies would have shown ; for fright is, I 
believe, sometimes laid hold of as an opportunity of disclosing 
several charms peculiar to that occasion ; and which, as Mr. Addi- 
st)n says of certain virtues, — 

Shun the day, and lie eouccal’d 

111 the sniootii scaaons, and the calms of life. 

Booth, having ojiened the wdndow% and summoned in two chair- 
men tf> his assistance, proceeded to seaich the house ; but all to no 
purpose : tlie thief was llown, though the poor girl, in her state of 
terror, had not seen him escape. 

But now' a circumstance appeared which greatly surprised both 
Booth and Amelia ; indeed, I believe it will liave the same effect 
upon the reader ; and this Avas, that the thief had taken nothing 
w ith him. He had, indeed, tumhled over all Booth’s and Amelia’s 
clothes, and the children’s toys ; but bad left all behind him. 

Amelia Avas scarce more plcfised than astonished at this dis- 
covery, and re-examined the girl, assuring her of an absolute 
pardon if she confessed the truth, but grievously ihreateiiing her 
if she was found guilty of the least falsehood. “As for a thief, 
child,” says she, “that is certainly not true: you have had some- 
body Avith you, to Avliom you have been showing the things ; there- 
fore, tell me plainly who it was.” « 

The girl jirotestedf in the most solemn manner that she kiicAv not 
the person ; but as to some circumstances, she bepin to vary a little 
from her first account, particularly as to the pistols ; concerning 
which, being strictly examined by Booth, she at last cried, “To be 
sure, sir, he must liavc had pistols about him.” And instead of 
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persisting in liis having riislied in n})()n her, ..he now confessed 
that Jio had asked, at tlie door, for her master and mistress ; and 
that at liis desire she had shown him n]) stairs, where he at first 
said he would stjiy till their return home; “hut, indeed,” cried 
she, “T thought no harm ; for he looked like a gentleman-like s<u*t 
of a man : and, indeed, so I thouglit he was for a good while, 
whereof he sat down and hchaved himself very civilly, till he saw' 
some of master's and miss’s things upon ilie chest of drawers ; 
whereof he cried, Heyday 1 what’s here?'* and ihen he fell to 
tumbling abf>nt the things like any mad. Tlien T thinks, thinks 
] to myself, to be sure he is a highwayman, whereof 1 did not 
dare to sjx uk to him ; for 1 knew' Madam Ellison and her maid 
was gone out, and what could such a poor girl as I do against a 
great strong man ( and besides, thinks 1, to b(i sure lie has got 
pistols about him, tliough I cannot ipdecd (that 1 wull nob do 
for the world) take my lh])le-oath that J saw^ any ; yet to he sure 
he would have soon pulled them out, and shot me dead, if I had 
ventured to have said ariyyiiiig JoViilend him.’' 

“ 1 know not wliat to make of this,” cries Hooth : “ the ])oor girl, 
1 verily htdievc, s])eaks to the host of her knowledge. A thief it 
could not be, for he has not taken the least thing ; and it is idain 
he had the girl’s watch in his liand. If it liad been a bailitf, 
surely he w'oiild have stayed till our return. T can conceive no 
other, from the girl’s account, than that it must have been some 
madman.” 

“O, good sir,” said the girl, “now you mention it, if lie w^as not 
a tliief, to be sure he must liave been a madman ; for indeed he 
looked, and behaved himself too, very much like a madman : for 
now' 1 remember it, be talked to himself, and said many strange 
kind of words that 1 did not understand. Indeed, he 1of)ked alto- 
gether as T have seen j>cople in Bedlam. Besides, if he was not 
a madman, w'hat good could it do him to tlirow the things all 
about the room in such a maimer? and he said .something too 
about my master, just l)efore he went down stairs. I was in such a 
fright. 1 cannot rememher paitieularly ; hut J am sure they were 
very ill words ; ho said lie would do for him, J am sure he said 
that; and other wicked, bad weirds t(H), if 1 could but think of 
them. ’ 

“Upon iny W'ord,” said Bo<ith, “this is the most probable con- 
jecture ; hut still 1 am ]>uzzlcd to conceive wlio it should he ; for 
i have no madman, to my knowledge, of my accpiaintance ; and 
it seems, as the girl says, he asked for mo,” He then turned to 
lh(', child, and asked her if she was certain of the circumstance. 

The jKJor maid, after a little hesitation, answered, “indeed, sir, 
1 cannot be very positt^o* ; fcir the fright he threw mo into after- 
wards drove everything almost out of my mind:” 

“Well, whatever he was,” cries Amelia, “I am glad the conse- 
(jiKincc is no wor.se ; hut let tliis he a warning to you, little Betty, 
and teach you to take more care ff>r the future. If ever you should 
be left alone in the house again, be sure to let no iiersons in without 
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lirst looking out at the windoAV, and seeing who they are. I 
I)roiuiscd not to cliide you any more on this ocwision, and I will 
keep iny word ; hut it is very plain you desired this person 
to walk u]) into uiir apartment, which was very wrong in our 
absence. ” 

JV‘tty was going to answer, but Amelia w'ould not let her, saying, 
“ Don’t attenn)t to (ixousci yourself ; for I mortally hate a liar, and 
can forgive any fault sooner than falsehood.” 

The poor girl then submitted ; and now Amelia, wuth her assist- 
ance, began to rojdace all tilings in their order ; and little Emily, 
hugging her watch with great fondness, declared she would never 
part with it any more. 

Thus ended this odd adventure, not entirely to the satisfaction 
of Booth ; for, besides his curiosity, which, when thoroughly roused, 
is a very troublesome jiassion, he had, as is, 1 believe, usual with 
all ])ersons in his circumstances, several doubts and apprehensions 
of he knew not what. Indeed, fear is never more uneasy than when 
it does not certainly know its object ; for <m such t>ccasions the 
mind is ever emjiloyed in raising^a thousand bugbears and phan- 
toms. much mori‘ (Ireadful tJiaii any realities ; and, like children 
when they tell tales of hobgoldins, seems industrious in terrifying 
itself. 


CiiAr. V'.— ( ontaiiuiig some matters not very unnatural. 

Matters were scarce s<»onev reduced into ord(‘,r and decency, than 
a violent knocking was heard at the dooi’ ; such indeed as w'ould 
have persuaded any one, not accustomed to the sound, that the 
madman was returned in the highest sj>ring-tide of his fury. 

Instead, howevtjr, (>f so disagreeable an ap|)earance, a very line 
lady jirosently came into the room, no other, indeed, than Mrs. 
.lames herself ; for she was resolved to show Amelia, by the speedy 
return of lier visit, how unjust all her accusations had been of ajiy 
failure in the duties of fri<mdship ; she had moi'eover another I’eason 
to accehirate this visit, and that was to congiatulate her friend on 
th(! event of the duel between Cohmel Bath and Mr. Booth. 

The lady had .so vvell profited hy Mrs. Booth’s remonstrance, that 
she had now no m<u*e of that stiffness and formality w hich she had 
worn on a former occasion : on the contrary, she now behaved Avith 
the utmost fn;edoiu and gotvd -humour ; and made lievself so very 
agri^eable, that Amelia Avas highly pleased aud delighted Avith her 
company. 

An incident happened during this \dsit, that may appear to some 
t.t>o inconsiderable in itself to be recorded#; and yet, as it certainly 
prculuced a very stt’ong consecpience in the mind of Mr. Booth, W'e 
cannot prevail on <nirselvcs to pass it by. 

Little Emily, Avho Avas ])resent in the room Avhile Mrs. James was 
there, as she stood near the lady, happened to be playing with her 
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watch, which .she was so greatly overjoyed had escajicd safe from 
the madman. Mrs. James, who expressed grert fondness for the 
child, desired to see the -watch, which she commended as the 
prettiest of the kind she l»ad ever seen. 

Amelia caught eager lirnd of this opportunity to sj)read the praises 
of her benefactor, ^he presently acquainted Mrs. James with the 
donor’s name, and ran on with great encomiums on liis lordship’s 
goodness, and particularly on his generosity ; to which Mrs. Janies 
answered, “ O, certainly, madam, his loixlship has universally the 
character of being extremely generous — where he likes.” 

In uttering these words, she laid a very strong em])hasis on the 
three last monosyllables, accompanyijig them, at the same time, 
with a very sagacious look, a very signiticant leer, and a flirt with 
her fan. 

The greatest genius the world has ever produced observes, in one 
of his most excellent ]>lays, that 

- Trifioa. light as air 

An*, t«» tb<‘ juahnis, couiirtnation? Stroup 
Aa prools <if holy tvrit. 

That Mr. Booth began to be possessed by tliis worst of flciuU, 
admits, 1 think, no longer doubt ; for at this si)eeeh of Mrs. James, 
he immediately turned pale, and, from a liigh degree of cheerful- 
ness, was all on a sudden struck dumb, so that he spoke not amjther 
word till Mrs. Janies left the room. 

The moment that lady drove from tlie dt)or, Mrs. Ellison came up 
stairs. She entered the room with a laugh, and very plentifully 
rallied both Booth and Amelia conceniing the madman, of which 
she had received a full account below stairs ; and at last asked 
Amelia, if she could not guess who it was ; but, without receiving 
ail answer, went on, saying, “For my own jiart, 1 fancy it must 
he some lover of ycjurs ; some person that has si‘eii you, and so is 
run mad with love. Indeed, 1 should not wonder if all mankind 
were to do the Siiiiic. La! Mr. Booth, what makes you grave? 
why you are as melancholy as if you had been robbed in earnest. 
Upon my word, though, to lie serious, it is a strange stoiy ; and, as 
the girl tells it, I know not what to make of it. Perha])s it might 
he some rogue that intended to rob the hr)use, and his heart failed 
him ; yet even that would be very extraordimry. AVhat, did you 
lose nothing, madam ? ” 

“Nothing at all,” answei’ed Amelia : “he did not even take the 
child’s watch.” 

“ Well, captain,” cries Mrs.- Ellison, “ J liopc you will take more 
care of the liouse to-morrow ; for your lady and 1 shall leave you 
ahme to the care of it. Here, madam,” said she, “here is a pre- 
sent from my lord to us : here are two tickets for the masquerade 
at Kanelagh. You will be so charmed with it ! fit is the sweetest 
of all diversions.” 

“May 1 be d — ned, niadani,” cried Booth, “if my wife shall go 
thither.” 
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Mrs. Ellison started at these words, and, indeed, so did Amelia ; 
for they were si)oke’i with great vehemence. At length, the former 
cried out, with an air of astonishment, ’‘Not let your lady go to 
Ranelagh, sir?” 

“No, madam,” er^^/s Bo(»th, “I will not let my wife go to 
Riiiielagh. ” 

“ You suriirise me,” cries Mrs. Ellison. “Sure you are not in 
earnest ? ” 

“Indeed, madam,” returned ho, “I am seriously in earnest; 
and what is more, 1 am convinced she would, of her own accord, 
refuse to go.” 

“Now, madam,” said Mrs. Ellison, “you ar(^ to answer for your- 
self ; and 1 will for your husband, that, if you have a desire to go, 
he will not refuse you.” 

“ I hoj>e, madam,” answered Amelia, with great gravity, “ t 
shall never desire to go to any place contrary to Mr. Booth's in- 
clinations.” 

“Did ever mortal hear the like?” said Mrs. Ellison ; “you are 
enough to sjioil tlie best husbaiiu m the universe. Ineliiiations ! 
what, is a woman to bo governed fc])eii by her husband's inclinations, 
though they arc never so uimjaKonable ? ” 

“Pardon mo, madam,” said Amelia; “I will not suppose Mr. 
Booth’s inclinations ever can bo unreasonable. 1 am very much 
obliged to you for the offer you liave made me, but I bog you 
will not mention it any mo?c ; for, after what Mr. Booth lias 
declared, if Ilanelagh was a heaven upon earth, J would refuse to 
go to it.” 

“1 tliank you, my dear,” cries Booth: “1 do assure you, jmii 
oblige me beyond my power <»f expression by what you say ; but I 
will endeavour to show you, botli my sensibility of such goodness, 
and my lasting gratitude for it.” 

“And luviy, sir,” cries Mrs. Ellison, “what can be your objec- 
tion to your lady’s going to a ])lace, which, 1 will venture to say, 
is as reputable as any about town, and which is frequented by the 
]>est cmnpany ? ” 

“Pardon me, good Mrs. Elli.son,” said Bootli : “as my wife is so 
go(»d to ac<iuiesce without knowing my reasons, I am not, 1 think, 
obliged to assign them to any other person.” 

“Well,” cries Mr... Elltson, “if I had been bdd this, 1 would 
not have believed it. What, refuse your lady an imiocont diversion, 
and tliat too when you have not the pretence to say it would cost you 
a ffU’t-hing ? ” 

“Why will you say any more on this subject, dear madam?” 
cries Amelia: “all diversions arc to me matters of such indiffer- 
ence, that the bare inclinations of any one for whom 1 have the 
least value, would at all times turn the balaiU'C <*f mine. 1 am sure, 
then, after what Mrt Booth has said ” 

“My deal*,” cries lie, taking her up liastily, “I sincerely ask 
your pardtni : I spoke inadvertently, and in a passion : I never once 
thought of controlling you, nor over would. Nay, I said in the 
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same breath you would not go ; and, upon my honour, I meant 
nothing more.” 

“My dear,” said she, “3^011 have no need of making any apology : 
1 am not in the least c Tended, and am convinced you will never 
deny me what I shall desire.” 

‘‘Try him, try him, madam,” cries Mrs. Ellison: “T will be 
judged by all the women in town, if it is possible f<»r a wife to ask 
her husband anj^thing more reasonable. You cannot conceive what 
a sweet, eharining, delicious place it is. Paradise itself can 

liardly l)e equal to it.” 

“I beg 3^011 will excuse me, madam,” said Amelia; “nay, I 
entreat 3^ou will ask me no more ; for be assured I must and Avill 
refuse. D' > lot me desire 3^)U to give the ticket to poor Mrs. Bennet. 
1 believe it would gieat]3’ oblige her.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” said Mrs. Ellison: “if 3011 will not 
accept of it, 1 am not so distres.sod for, want of company as to go to 
such a public jdace with all sorts of })eo})le, neitlu'r. i am al\\a3"s 
vciy glad to see Mrs. Bennet at 1113’ t»wn house, because 1 look upon 
her as a very good sort of a wc^jnan ; but T dmi’t clioose to be seen 
with such people in public places.” 

Amelia expressed some little indignation at this last speech, 
which she declared to be entirely be3^ond her comprehension ; and 
soon after Mrs. Ellison, finding all her ellbrts to ])revail on Amelia 
were inclfcctual, took Jier leave, giving Mr. lh>oth two or three 
sarcastical words, and a much more sarcastical look at her depai’ture. 


Chai'. VT. — A sceJK’, in which some ladl*'; will, possibly, think vVmolia's conduct 
cxcoptiunublo. 

Booth and his wife being left alone, a solemn silence prevailed 
during a few minutes. At last, Amelia, who tlu>ugh a good, was 
yet a human creature, said to lier husband, “Ih’ay, my dear, do 
inform me what could put 3’ou into so great a passion when Mrs. 
Ellison first offered me the tickets for this inas([Uerade ? ” 

“1 had rather 3’ou would not ask me,” said Booth : “you have 
obliged mo greatl}^ in your ready aerjuiesccnce with my desire *, 
and you will add greatly to the obligation liy not iiKiuiring the 
reason of it. This 3'ou may deiiend iqion, Amelia, that your good 
and ha])])iness are ilie great objects of all my wishes, and the end J 
jiroinise in all my Jictions. Tliis view alone eoiild tempt me to refuse 
you an3"thing, or to conceal anytliing from 3011.” 

“1 will appeal to yourself,” answered she, “whether this be not 
using me t(X> much like a child, and wliethcr I can possibly helji 
being a little offended at it.” 

“Not in the least,” rejilied he ; “I use you finly with the tender- 
ness of a friend. I would oiity endeavour to conceal that from you 
which T think would give 3'ou uneasiness if you knew. Tliese are 
called the pious frauds of friendship,” 
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“I detest: all fraud,” says slic ; “and pious is too good an epithet 
to be joined to so odious a word. You h?ive often, you know, tried 
tliesc frauds with no bettor effect than to tease and torment me. 
Y"oii cannot imagine, my dear, but that I luust have a violent desire 
to know the reason of words, which, 1 own, I never expected to 
liave heard ; and the moi*e you have shown a reluctance to tell me, 
the more eagerly 1 hav() longed to know. Nor can this be called a 
vain curiosity ; since I seem so much interested in this affair. Tf, 
after all this, you still insist on keeping the secret, T w'ill convince 
you [ am not ignorant of the <luty of a wife, by my obedience ; but 
I cannot help telling you at the same time, you will make me one 
of the most miserable of women.” 

“That is,” cries he, “in other words, my dear Emily, to say, I 
will be contented without the secret ; but I am resriived to kn()W it, 
nevertheless.” 

“Nay, if j'ou say so," erk^s slio, “T am convinced you will tell 
me : ])ositively, dear Dilly, I must and will know.” 

“AVhy, then, pusitiveiy,” say?^ Booth, “1 will tell yon: and 1 
think I sliall tlien sJiow you, tha^^ ]#>wever well you may know the 
duty of a wife, 1 am not always able to behave like a husband. In 
a word, then, my deal-, tlie secret is no more than this : I am 
unwilling you should receive any more jiresents from my lord.” 

“Mercy upon me !” cries she, with all the marks ot astonish- 
ment : “ what ! a masquerade ticket ? ” 

“Yes, my dear,” cries he : “ that is, perhaps, the very worst and 
most dangerous of all ; few men make jn’cseiits oi those tickets to 
ladies without intending to meet them at the place. And what do 
we know of your eoinpauioii ? To be sincere with yon, 1 have not 
liked her behaviour for some time. What might be the consequence 
of going with such a woman to such a place, to meet such a person, 
1 tremble to think. And now, my dear, I have told you my reason 
of refusing her offer with some little vehemenee, and, 1 think, 1 
need explain myself no farther.” 

“You need not, indeed, sir,” answ^ered she. “Good Heavens ! 
did I ever exjiect to hear this ! I can ax)peal to Heaven ; nay, 1 will 
api)eal to yourself, Mr. Booth, if I have ever done anything to 
deserve such a sus[)icion : if ever any action t)f mine, nay, if ever 
any thought, had stained the innocence of my soul, T could be con- 
tented. ” 

“ How cruelly do you mistake me ! ” said Booth ; “ what susjiieion 
have J ever shown ? ” 

“Can you ask it,” answered she, “after what you have just now 
declared ? ” 

“ If 1 have declared any suspicion of you,” replied he, or “ if ever 
T entertained a thought leading that way, may the worst of evils 
that ever afflicted -human nature attend ftie. 1 know the j)uro 
inm^cence of that tender bosom ; T do know it, my lovely angel, 
and adore it. The snares which might he laid for that innocence 
were alone the cause of 1113^ ax>prehensiou. 1 feared what a 
wicked and voluptuous man, resolved to sacrifice everything to the 
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gratificatjoii of a sensual appetite with the most delicious repast, 
might ntlenipt. If ever T injured the unspotted wliiteiiess of thy 
Adrlue in my imagination, may hell ” 

“Do not terrify me," cries she, interrupting him, “with such 
im]>recations. O, Mr. Hooth ! Mr. Booth ^ y<ju must well know 
that a woman’s virtue is always her sullicient guard. No husband, 
witiiout suspecting that, can susjiect any danger from those snares 
you mention : and why% if you are liable to tiike sucli things into 
your head, may not. your suspicions fall on me, as well as on any 
other? for sure nothing was ever more unjust, I will not say 
ungrateful, tlian the suspicions which you luive bestowed on his 
lordshi]). T do solemnly declare, in all the times 1 have sben the 
poor man, he has never once ollenid the least forwardness. Dis 
behaviour lias been ]jolit(i indot d, but ratlier remarkably distant 
t.han otherwise; ])aiticiilarly when w'c ])layed at. cards together. 
1 don’t rememher lie sjiokc ten W'ordf^ to me all the evening ; and 
when I was at his bouse, though he showed the greatest fondness 
imaginable to tlie cbildren, he took so litlle notice of me, that a 
vain Wfunan would have been g^eiy little jileased w'ith him ; and if 
he gave them many presents, he never offered me' one. The lirst, 
indeed, which he ever offered me, was that which you, in that kind 
manner, forced me to refuse.” 

“All fhis may be only tlie effect of art,” said Booth. “1 am 
convinced he does, nay, 1 am convinced he must like you ; and my 
good friend James, u'lio jici'fectly’’ well knows the w^orld, told mis 
tliat his lordship’s character was that of the most jirofusc in his 
pleasui’os W’ith women : nay, what said Mrs, James this very even- 
ing ? — ‘ His lordship is extremely generous — where he likes.’ 1 shall 
never forget the sneer w’ith which she Bjioke these last words.” 

“1 am convinced tliey injure him,” cries Amelia. “As for Mrs. 
James, she was ahvays given to bo censorious ; 1 remarked it in 
her long ago as her greatest fault : and for the colonel. 1 heJieve 
he may find faults enough of this kind in his ow’ii bosom, w'illiout 
searching after them among his neighbours. I am sure he has the 
most impudent look of all the men T know" ; and 1 solemnly declare, 
the very last time he w"as here, he put me out of countenance more 
than once. ” 

“Colonel James,” answered Booth, “ may have his faults, veiy 
probably. T do not look upon liini as a saint, nor do 1 believe he 
desires I should ; but wdiat interest could he have in abusing this 
lord’s character to me ? or wdiy should 1 ijuestion his truth, when 
h(i assured me that my lord has never done an act of honeficence 
ill his life, but for the sake of some w"oman whom lie lusted after? ” 

“Then 1 myself can confute him,” reidied Amelia ; “for besides 
his services to you, which, for the future, T shall w’ish to forget, and 
his kindness to my litUe babes, how" inconsistent is the character 
which .James gives of him, wdth his lordship’s bJHiaviour to his own 
nephew and niece, whose extreme fondness of their uncle sufficiently 
proclaims his goodness to them ! tl need not mention all that 1 
nave heard from Mrs. Ellison, every word of whicb 1 believe ; for 
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I have great reason to think, notwithstanding some little levity, 
which, to give her lior due, she sees and condemns in herself, she is 
a very good sort of woman. ” 

“Well, my dear,” cries Booth, “T may have been deceived, and 
I heartily hope I am so ; but in cases of this nature, it is always 
good to bo on the surest side ; for, as Congreve says, 

Tlie wise too jealous are; fools too secure." 

Here Amelia burst into tears, ui)ou which Booth immediately 
caught her in his arms, and endeavoured t(^ comfort her. Passion, 
however, for awhile obstructed her speech, and at last she cried, 
“(), Mr. Booth, can 1 boar to hear the word jealousy from your 
mouth ? ” 

“Why, my love,” said Booth, “will you so fatally misunder- 
stand niy meaning ? liow often shall f ])7'otest that it is not f)f you, 
but of him tliat I ^vas jealous? If you could look into my breast, 
and there read all the most secret thoughts of my heart, you would 
not SCO one faint idea to your dishonour.” 

“I don’t misunderstand you, i.iy dear,” said she, “so much as 
T am afraid you misuiidej’stand yoift'self. What is it you fear? — 
you mention not force, but snares. Is not this to confess, at least, 
that you have some doubt of my understanding ? Do you then 
really imagine me so weak as to be cheated of my virtue I — am I 
to be deceived into an affection for a man, before 1 ])erceive the 
least inward hint of my danger? No, Mr. Booth, believe mo, a 
wonmn must be a fool indeecl, who can have in earnest such an 
excuse for her actions. 1 have not, 1 think, any very high opinion 
of my judgment ; but so far I shall rely u])on it, that no man 
lireatliing could have any such designs as you have at)prch ended, 
withtmt my immediately seeing them ; and how 1 should then act, 
1 hoi)e my whole conduct to yt)U has siiiticiently declared.” 

“Well, my dear,” cries Booth, “I beg you will mention it no 
more ; if possible, forgot it. 1 hoj)e, nay, I believe, I have been in 
the wrong : l)ray forgive me.” 

“ I will, I do forgive you, my dear,” said she, “if forgiveness be 
a proper word for one whom you have rather made miserable than 
angry ; but let me entreat you to banish for ever all such suspicions 
from your mind. T hoi)e Mrs. Ellison has not discovered the real 
cause of your i)assior ; but, poor woman, if she had, I am convinced 
it would go no farther. () Heavens ! 1 would not for the world it 
should reach his lordship’s cars. You would lose the best friend 
that ever man had. Nay, I would iu)t for his own sake, poor man ! 
for T really believe it would affect him greatly ; and I must, I 
cannot help having an esteem for so much goodness ; — an esteem, 
which, by this dear hand,” said she, tiikii% B()oth’s hand, and 
kissing it, “ no man alive shall ever obtain by making love to me.” 

Booth caught hei^ in his anus, and tenderly embraced her : after 
which, the reconciliation soon became complete ; and Booth, in the 
contemplation of his happines^ entirely buried all his jealous 
thoughts. 
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CfiAi*. VII.— A chapter in which there is mucMeaming. 

The next morning, whilst Booth was gone to take his morning 
walk, Amelia went down into Mrs. Ellison’s apartment, w'here, 
though she w’as received with great civilitjr, yet she found that 
lady W’as not at all ideased with Mr. Booth ; and, hy some hints 
which dropped from her in conversation, Amelia very greatly 
apprehended that Mrs. Ellison had too much suspicion of her hus- 
band’s real uneasiness : for that lady d<!clared very ojionly, she 
could not helj) ])erceiving what sort (»f man Mr. llooth was ; “and 
though I have the greatest regard for y»)U, madam, in the world,” 
said she, “yeti think myself in honour obliged not to iiujiose on 
his lordshi]?, wdio, T know' very w^dl, has conceived his greatest 
liking to the cajdain, on my telling him that he w'as the best bus- 
band in the world.” 

Amelia s fears gave her much disturkauce, and w hen her husband 
returned, she ac(|uaintcd him w’ith them ; upon which occasion, as 
it was natural, she resumed a little the to])ic of their former dis- 
course ; nor ciiuld she helji ciifcting, though in viuy gentle terms, 
some slight blame on Booth, for having entertained a snsjiicion, 
wdiich, she said, might, in its consecpieiice, very possibly jirove 
their ruin, and occasion the loss of his lordship’s friendship. 

Booth became liighly alfected with wdiat bis wife said, and the 
more, as he had just received a note from Colonel James, informing 
him that the colonel had Jioard of a vacant comjiany in the regi- 
ment which Booth had mentioned to him, and that he had been 
with his lordship about it, w'lio had pnnnised t<» use bis utmost 
interest to obtain him the eoininand. 

The poor man now exi>ressed the utmost concern for his yester- 
day’s behaviour ; sai<l he believed the devil had taken possession 
of him; and concluded w'ith crying out, “Sure 1 Avas born, my 
dearest creature, to bo your torment ! ” 

Amelia no sooner shaa" her husband’s distress, than she instantly 
forbore whatever miglit seem likely to aggiavate it, and applied 
herself, Avith all her jioAver, to comfort him. “ If you will give me 
leave to offer my advice, my dearest soul,” said she, “i think all 
might yet be remedied. I think you knoAV me too wx*ll, to suspect 
that the desire of diA crsion should induce iiu; tc» mention Avhat 1 
am noAV going to propose ; and in that confidence, I wull ask you to 
let me accept my lord’s and Mrs. Ellison’s oflbr, and go to the 
masquerade. No matter how little Avhile 1 sbiy there: if you 
desire it, 1 will not be an hour from you. I can niake a hundred 
excuses to come lioine, or tell a real ti'uth, and say, i am tired (jf 
the place. The bare going Avill cure every tiling.” 

Amelia bad no sooner done speaking, than Booth immediately 
approved her advice, ahd readily gave his consent. He could not, 
however, help saying, that the shorter her stay Avas there, the 
more agreeable it would be to him ; “for you know, my dear,” 
said he, “I Avould never w^illingly^be a moment out of your sight.” 
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Tn the afternoon, Amelia sent to invite Mrs. Ellison to a dish of 
tea, and Booth undertook to laugh ofi’ all that had passed yesterday ; 
in which attempt t)ie abundant good-huipour of tliat lady gave him 
great hopes of success. 

Mrs. Beiinet came that afternoon tcjemake a visit, and was 
almost an hour with Hooth and Amelia, before the entry of Mrs. 
Ellison. 

Mr. Booth had hitherto rather disliked this young lady, and had 
wondered at the pleasure whicli Amelia declared she took in her 
company. This afternoon, howover, he changed his opinion, and 
liked her almost as much as his w'ife had done. She did, indeed, 
behave at this tiuui w ith more than ordinary gaiety ; and good- 
humour gave a glow t-o her countenancti that set off her features, 
wdiich were very ])rett/y, to the best advantage, and lessened the 
<leadnes3 that had iisiuill}^ /i})i)eared in her coiiijdexion. 

But, if Booth w^as now pleased wdth Mrs. lieiinet, Amelia was 
still more pleased witli lie?> than ever: for, when their discourse 
turned on love, Amelia discovered that her new friend had all the 
same seiitiimaits on that subjec"** with herself. In the course of 
their conversation, Booth g.avo Mr*. Bennet a hint of wishing her 
a g(»od husband, u])on which both the ladies declaimed against 
second marriages w'itli eciual vehemence. 

t'poii this occasion, Booth and his wife discovered a talent in 
their visitant, to which they had been before entindy strangers, 
and for which they both greatly admired her ; and this w'as, that 
the lady w^as a good scholar, in which, indeed, she had the advan- 
tage of i»oor Amelia, whose reading w^as confined to English plays 
and ])(jetry ; besides wdiich, 1 think, she had conversed only with 
the divinity of the great and learned Dr. Barrow, and with the 
liistories of the excellent Bishop Burnet. 

Amelia delivered herself on the subject of second marriages 
with much ehxpieiice and great good sense ; but when Mrs. Bennet 
came to give her opinion, she spoke in the following manner : “ 1 
shall not enter into the question concerning the legality of bigamy : 
our laws certainly allow" it, and so I think does our religion. 'SWo 
are now' debating only on the decency of it ; and in this light, I 
own myself as strenuous an advocate against it, as any Roman 
matron would have been in those ages of the commonwealth when 
it was hold to be infamous. For my own part, how great a paradox 
soever my opinion may seem, 1 solemnly declare, 1 see but little 
ditlerence betw’een having two husbands at one time, and at several 
times ; and t)f this I am very confident, that the same degree of 
love for a first luisband, whicli i>reserves a w'oman in the one case, 
will jireservo her in the other. There is one argument, which I 
scarce know how to deliver before you, sir ; but — if a W'oman has 
lived with her first husband without having children, I think it 
unpardonable in li«r to carry barrenness into a second family ; on 
the contrary, if she has children by her first husband, to give them 
a second father is still more unpardonable.” 

“But suppose, madam,” crivis Booth, interrupting her, with a 
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smile, “ she should have had children by her first husband, and 
have lost thorn.’* t., 

“That is a case,*’ answered she, with a sigh, which I did not 
desire to think of ; and. I must own it the most favourable light 
in wliich a second marriage can be seen. But the Scriptures, as 
Petrarch observes, rather suffer them than commend them ; and St. 
Jerome speaks against them with the utmost bitterness.” — “I re- 
member,” cries Booth, Avho was willing either to show his learning, 
or to draw out the lady’s, “a very wise law of Charondas, the famous 
lawgiver of Thurium, by nhich men, wlio married a second time, 
were removed from all public councils ; for it was scarce leasonable 
to suppose, that he, wlio was so great a fool in liis own family, 
sliould be wise in jmblic affairs : and tliougli second marriages 
were jiermitlcd anu»ng the Bomans, yet they were at the same time 
discouraged ; and tliose Tioman widows who refused them were 
held in higli esteem, and honoured with what Valerius Maximus 
calls the Corona Pudicitia*. In the ncMe family of Camilli, there 
was not, in many ages, a single instance t»f tliis, which Martial 
calls adultery : — # 

Qua* totios imbit, non nublt; adultora logo est.'’ 

“True, sir,” says Mrs. Bonnet ; “and Virgil calls this a violation 
of chastity, and makes Dido 8i>eak of it with the utmost detes- 
tation 

•Sed mihi vcl tellus optem prius ima dehiscut, 

Vfl pater omnipotens mbgat me fulmine ad umbras, 

Pallentea umbtus Krel)i, noctemque profundniu. 

Ante, Vudor, quam te violo, aut tua jura resolvo. 

I lie nieos, primus (|ui me sibi jiinxit, amores 
Abstiilit: ille liabeal secum, hervetque sepulero/’ 

She repeated these linos w'ith so strong an emphasis, that she 
almost frightened Amelia out of her wits, and not a litth^ staggered 
Booth, who was himself no contemptible scliolar. He expressed 
great admiration of the lady’s IcJiming ; uj)on whicli she said it 
was all the fortune givt'ii her by her father, and all the dower left 
her by her husband; “and sometimes,” said she, “I am inclined 
to think I enjoy more pleasure from it than if they had bestowed 
on me W'hat the world would, in general, call morti valuable.” She 
then took occasion, from the surprise wliicli Booth had affected to 
ccjiiceive at her repi\ating Latin with so good a grace, to comment 
on that great absurdity (for so she termed it) ef excluding w’omen 
from learning ; for wdiich they were equally (jualified wdth the men, 
and in which so many had made so notable a i)roticieiicy ; for a 
proof of which, she mentioned Madame Dacier, and many others. 

Though both Booth and Amelia outwardly concurred with her 
.sentiments, it may be a (|uestion w'hetlier they did not consent 
rather out of complaisance than from their real jjidgment. 
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CiiAr. VJll. — Containing sonic unaccountaMf behaviour in Mrs. Ellison. 

Mrs. Ellison iiifido her uiitriiiicc at the ?ii(l of the preceding dis- 
coiiT.se. At. her first n.p]>c;iraiice she put on an unusual degree of 
formality and reserve ; hut, when Amelia had acquainted her that 
slie designed to acetqit the favour intended lier, she stjon hegan to 
alter tlie gravity of her iiuLseles, and ]>resently fell in with that 
ridicule Avliich l>)oth thought proper to throw on his yesterday’s 
liehaviour. 

Tile conver.sation now became very lively and pleasant, in which 
Booth, having mentioned the discourse tliat passed in the last 
chapter, and liaving greatly emnplimented Mrs. Bennet’s speech on 
that occasion, Mi's. Ellison, who w\*is as strenuous an advocate on 
the oth(;r side, began to rally that lady extremely, declaring it was 
a <!ortain sign she intended lo marry again soon. “Married ladie.s,’^ 
crie.s she, “T holieve, s<»nietimes tliink themselves in earnest in 
smdi di‘claratioiis, though they ai*e ofteiier ]>erhaps meant as eoin- 
])liment.s to tJieii* liushands ; Init^when widows exclaim loudly 
against second marriages, I wouhl always lay a wager, that the 
mail, if not the wedding day, is ahs(>]ately lixed <ui.” 

INIrs. Beiiiiet made very little answer U* tliis sarcasm. Indeed, 
she had scarce ofu'uod lier lips from the time of Mr.s Ellison’s 
coining into the room, and had grown ])artriculavly grave at tlie 
mention of the Tnas(pie.ra<le. Amelia iiuimted this to her being loft 
out of the party, a matter which i.s <ifteii no small mor till cat ion to 
human ynble ; and in a wliisper asked Mrs. Ellison, if she could 
not ju’ocure a third ticket, to which she niceived an absolute 
negative. 

During the whole time of Mrs. Bonnet’s stay, which was above 
an hour afterwards, slie remained ])erfectly silent, and loi>ked ex- 
tremeh melancholy. Thi.s made Amelia very uneasy, as she con- 
cluded sill' had gue.ssed I he cause of lier vexation ; in which opinion 
she was the more eonfiriiHid, frimi certain look.s of no very plea.sant 
kind, which Mrs. Bennet now and then east on Mrs. Ellison, and 
till! more than ordinary concern that appeared in the former lady’.s 
countenance, whenever the masquerade was mentioned, and which, 
iinfortiuiat.elj^ was the ])riiieipal topic of their discourse ; for Mrs. 
Ellison gave a vei'y elaborate de.scrijitiou of the extreme beauty of 
the place, and elegance of the diversion. 

When Mrs. Bennet was departed, Amelia could not help again 
soliciting Mrs. EULson for another ticket, declaring slie was certain 
Mrs. Bennet had a great inclination to g<» witli them; hut Mrs. 
Ellison again excused lierself from a.sking it of his lord.ship. 
“Besides, madam,” says she, “if I would go tJiither Avith Mrs. 
Bennet — wliieli, I own to you, 1 don’t choose, as she is a person 
Avhom nobody kiioA^, — 1 very mueli doubt whether she herself 
would like it ; for she is a woman of a very uiiaceountable turn. 
All her delight lies in books ; and, as for public diversions, I have 
heard her often declare her abhorrence of them.” 
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“Wliat, then,” said Amelia, “could occasion all that gravity, 
from the moment the masquerade was mentioned ? ” 

“As to that,” answered the other, “there is no guessing. You 
have seen lier altogether as grave before now. She has liad these 
tits of gravity at times ever since the death of^her husband.” 

“J’oor creature!” cries Amelia: “I heartily pity her; for she 
must certainly suffer a great deal on these occasions. I declare 1 
have taken a strange fancy to her.” 

“ l^erhaps you would n<»t like her so well, if you knew her 
thoroughly,” answered Mrs. Ellison: “she is, u])on the whole, 
but of a whimsical tem}>er ; and, if you will hike niy opinion, you 
should not cultivate too much intimacy with her. 1 know you will 
never mention what 1 say ; but she is like some pictures, which 
plotisc best at. a distance.” 

Amelia did not seem to agree with those sentiments, and she 
greatly importuned Mrs. Ellison to be more explicit, but to no pur- 
l)osc : she continued to give only dark* hints to Mrs. Bonnet’s dis- 
advantage ; and, if ever she let drop sometliiiig a little too harsh, 
she failed not immediately to eoiitradict herself, by throwing some 
gentle commendations into the other scale ; so tliat her c(mduct 
a.p]>eared utterly unaccountable to Amelia ; and, upon the whole, 
she knew not whetlier to conclude Mrs. Ellison to be a friend or an 
enemy to Mrs. Bonnet. 

During this latter conversation, Booth was not in the room ; for 
had been summoned dowji st/iirs by the serjeant, who came to 
him with news from Muri)hy, whom he had met that evening, 
;md w'lio assured the serjeant, that if he was desirous of recovesring 
the debt, which he had before pretended to have on Booth, he might 
shortly have an ojiportunity ; for that there was to be a very strong 
petition to the Board the next time they sat. Muri)hy said farther, 
that he need not fear having his money ; fur that, to his certain 
knowledge, the captain had several things of great value, and even 
his children had gold watches. 

This greatly alarmed Booth, and still more, when the serjeant 
reported to him from Murphy, that all these things had been seen 
in his possession within a day last jjast. He now ])lainly perceived, 
as he thought, that Murjdiy himself, or one of his emissaries, had 
been the supposed madman ; and he now very well accounted t(» 
himself, in his owm mind, for all that had kippcned ; conceiving 
that the design was tf) examine into the statci of his effects, and to 
try wdiether it w'as worth his creditors’ while to plunder him by 
law. 

At his return to his apartment, he communicated what ho had 
heard to Amelia and Mrs. Ellison, not disguising his apjirehensions 
of the enemy’s intentions ; but Mrs. Ellison endeavoured to laugh 
hiiu r)ut of his fears, calling him faint-hearted, and assuring him he 
might depend on her law^yer. “Till you hear droin him,” said she, 
“you may rest entirely contented; for, take my word for it, no 
danger can happen to you, of wdiich you will not be timely apprised 
by him • and as for the fellow that had the impudence to come into 
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your room, if lio was sent on such an errand as you mention, I 
heartily wish T had been at home ; I would have secured him safe 
with a constable, and have carried hhu directly before Justice 
Thrasher. 1 know the justice is an enemy to bailiffs, on his own 
account.” ’ 

Q'his hoartenin,£j spcecli a little roused the courage of Booth, and 
somewhat comforted Amelia, though the spirits of both had been 
too much liurried to aufer them tiither to give or receive much 
eiibirtaimuent that evening ; which Mrs. Kllison perceiving, soon 
tf)ok lier leave, and left tliis unhappy couple to seek relief from 
sleep, that powerful friend to the distressed, tin High, like other 
powerful friends, he is not always ready to give his assistance hi 
tliose who want it most. 


OiiAr. JX.— ContaiaiiH^ u verj' stranf;c incident. 

WuJiN the husband and wife ,rcrS alone, they again talked over 
the news wliich the serjeaiit had brought ; on which occasion, 
Amelia did all she could to conceal her own fears, and to fjuiet 
thos(j of her husband. At last she turned the conversation to 
another subject, and ])()or Mrs. Beimet was brought on the car2>et. 
“1 should be sorry,” cries Amelia, ‘Ho lind 1 bad cf)nceived an 
alfection for a bad woman ; and yet T begin to fear Mrs. Ellison 
knows something of her more than slie cares to discover : why else 
should she be unwilling to be seen with lior in public? Besides, I 
have observeil that Mrs. Ellison has been always backward to 
introduce her to mo, nor would ever bring her to my apartment, 
though I have oft.en desired lier. Nay, she has given me frequent 
hints not to cultivate tlic accpiaintance. What do you tliiiik, my 
dear ? I slioiild bo veiy s«)iTy to contract an intimacy with a wicked 
person.” 

“Nay, my dear,” erics Booth, “I know no more of her, nor 
indeed hardly so much as yourself : but this I think ; that if Mrs. 
Ellison kn(>ws any reason wdiy she should not have introduced Mrs. 
Bonnet into your com j winy, she ivas veiy mucli in tlio wrong in 
intr< )ducing her inb > it . ” 

111 discourses of this kind they jiassod the remainder of the even- 
ing. Til tlie morning Booth rose early, and, going down stairs, 
received from little Betly a sealed note, which contained the follow- 
ings words : — 

Tlpwaro, beware, beware, 

l‘br J ajiprehend a dreadriil snare 

1'^ laid for virtuous innocence. 

Under a friend's lalse pretence. 

Booth immodiate^^ inquired of the girl who brought this note ; 
and was told, it came by a chairman, wlio, having delivered it, 
departed without saying a word.- 
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He ^vas extremely stiiggerccl at what ho read, and presently 
refi^iTcd tlu' advice to the same aliair on ’vvhi ’h he had received 
those liiiits from Atkinson" tlie preceding evening ; hut, when he 
came to consider the wovds more matnridy, he could not so well 
reconcile the last two lines of this poetical e))istle, if it may be so 
called, with any danger which the law gave him reason to appre- 
hend. Mr. Murphy and his gang could not well be said to attack 
citluu* his innocence or virtue, nor did they atbick him under any 
colour or pretence of friendship. 

After much deliberation i>n tliis matter, a very strang(‘ suspicion 
came into his head ; and this was. that he was hetrayed hy Mrs. 
Ellison. He had for some time conceived no very high ojunion of 
that good tzentlewomau, and he now began to sus]»ect that she was 
bribed to betray him. Ily this means he thought lie could best 
account for the strange a])pearance of the supj)osed madman. And 
wdieii this conceit once had birth in his miml, several circumstances 
nourished and improved it : among these, were her jocose behaviour 
and railleiy on that occasion, and her attt'inpt to ridicule his fears 
from the message w’hioh the scricdlit had brought him. 

'Phe suspicion w'as indeed ]»reposlcr<nis, and not at all w arranted 
by, or even consistent with, the character and whole behaviour of 
]\Tj’S. Ellison ; but it was tlio only one whicli at that time suggeste<l 
itself to his mind ; and, however blameable it might bt', it was 
ticrtainly not unnatural in him to entertain it ; for so great a 
Icifiueiit is anxiety to the liumaii mind, that we ahvays mideavour 
to relieve ourselves from it, by guesses, however doubtful or iincer- 
lain : on all w'liicli occasions, dislike and liatied are the surest 
guides to lead our suspicion to its object. 

When Amelia r<i.se to lireakfast, lioolh ]>roduced the note which 
he had received, saying, “My dear, you hfive so often blamed me 
for keeping secrets from you, and I have so often, indecal, endea- 
voured to conceal .secrets of this kind from you with such ill success, 
that 1 think I shall never more attempt it.” Amelia read the 
letter hastily, and seemed not a little di.scomj)o.sed ; iJien turning 
to Uooth, w’ith a very disconsolate countenance, she said, “Sure 
fortune takes a delight in terrifying ns ! w hat can be the meaning 
of this?” Then, lixing her eyes attentively on the paper, she 
j>erused it for some time, till Booth cried, “llow' is it p<)ssible, my 
Emily, you can read such st uff’ jwitiently ? th ' verses are certainly 
as bad as ever w'ere w’ritteii.” — “1 was trying, my dear,” answered 
.slie, “to lecollect tlie hand ; for 1 will take my oath, 1 have seen 
it before, and that very lately ; ” and suddenly she cried out wdth 
great emotion, “ T remember it j»erfectly ncuv : it is Mrs. Beiinet’s 
band. Mrs. Ellison showed me a letter from her T>ut a day or 
two ago. It is a very icmarkable hand, and 1 am j)ositive it is 
hers.” 

“If it be hers,” cries Booth, “ what can she possibly mean by 
the lattcT [>art of her caution ? sure Mrs. Elliscm has no intention 
to betray us.” ^ 

“J know not wliat she means,’' answered Amelia; “but lam 
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fesolved to know immediately, for I am certain of the hand. By 
the greatest luck ni the world, she told me yesterday where her 
lodgings were, when she j)ressed me exceedingly to come and see 
her. She lives but a very few doors froii- us, and 1 will go to her 
this moment.” 

Booth made not the least objection to his wdfe’s design. His 
curiosity was, indeed, as great as hers, and so was his impatience 
to satisfy it, though he meni ioned not this his impatience to Amelia ; 
and perhaps it had been well for liiiii if he had. 

Amelia, tlierefore, presently e(pii])ped herself in her w'alking- 
dress ; ami, leaxiiig her ehildren to the care of her husband, made 
all possiljle liasi.e to Mrs. Bennct’s lodgings. 

Amelia waited near five minutes .at Mrs. Beimet’s door before 
any one came f.o o]u‘U it ; .at length, a maid-serv ant .apj)e.ared, who, 
l)eing asked if Mrs. Bonnet was at home, answered, with some con- 
fusion iji lu5i* eountcnanoe, that she did not know : “ but, m.adam,” 
says she, ‘"if you will send u[» y<»ur name, I will go and see.” 
Amelia then told her name ; an 1 tlie wench, .after staying .a ccjii- 
siderable time, returned and ae(juaftited lier th.at Mrs. ileiinet w.as 
at home. She was then ushered into a parlour, and told that the 
lady wcnild w.ait on her presonlly. 

In this parlour Amelia cooled her heels, .as the phrase is, near a 
qu.arter of an hour. She seemed, indeed, at this time, in the niiser- 
.able situation of one of those poor wretclies, who make their morn- 
ing visits to the great, to solicit favours, or j)erhai)8 to solicit the 
j),aymcnt of .a debt ; for both .art? .alike treated as beggars, and the 
latter souietiines considered .as the more troublesome beggars of tlie 
two. 

During her stay here, Ameli.a observed the house to be in gre.at 
confusion ; a great biistUi was ln;.ard .above stairs, and the maid ran 
up .ami down .several times in a great huny. 

At hmgth Mrs. Bonnet herself came in. She w.as gre.atly dis- 
ordered iu her looks, and had, as the women call it, huddled on 
her clothes in much haste ; for in truth, she was in bed when 
Amelia first came. Of this fact she informed her, as the only 
apology she could make for Imviiig caused her to wait so long for 
her compan 3 ^ 

Amelia very readily .accepted her .apology ; but asked her, with 
a smile, if these early liom-s were usual with her. Mrs. Bonnet 
turned as red .as scarlet at the question, and aiisweriid, “No, 
indeed, dear Juadam ; I am, for the most part, .a very early riser ; 
but 1 hap]>ened aceideiitally to sit u]) very late last night. 1 ,am 
sure I h.ad little expectation of your intending me sucli a favour 
this morning.” 

Amelia, looking very steadfastly at her, said, “Is it possible, 
madam, you shoiiKL think such a note as this would raise no 
curiosity iu me ? ” fthe then gave her the note, asking her if she 
did not know the hand. 

Mrs. Bonnet api)eared in tlie*utmost surprise and confusion at 
this instant Indeed, if Ameli.^ had conceived but the slightest 
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suspicion before, the behaviour of the lady would have been a 
sufficient conlinnation to lv3r of the truth. She waited not, there- 
fore for an answer, which, indeed, the other seemed in nT> haste to 
give ; but conjured her, Ai the most earnest manner, to explain to 
her the meaning of so extraordinary an act of 'iriendship : “ for so,” 
said she, “ 1 esteem it ; being convinced you must have sufficient 
reason for the Avaniing you have given me.” 

Mrs. Bennet, after some hesitation, answcsnid, “ 1 need not, 1 
believe, tell you how much I am surprised at \vhai< you have shown 
me, and the cliief i*eason of my surprise is how you came to 
discover mv hand. Sure, madam, you have not shown it to Mrs. 
Ellison?” 

Amelia tieclared she had not ; but- desired she would ([Uestion lu^r 
no farther. “ What signifies how I discovered it, since your hand 
it certainly is ? ” 

“1 own it is,” cries Mrs. Bennet, recovering her s]>irits ; “and 
since you have not sliown it to that woman, J am satisfied. 1 begin 
to guess now' whence you might thave your informat ion : but no 
matter ; 1 wfish 1 had never doLe anything of which 1 ought to be 
more ashamed. No one can, 1 think, justly accuse me of a crime 
on that account ; and, T thank Heaven, my shame will never be 
directed by tlie false opinion of the w'orld. Perhaps it was w'rong 
to show my letter ; but wdien I consider all circumstances, 1 can 
forgive it.” 

“Since you have guessed the truth,” said Amelia, “T am not 
obliged to deny it. She, indeed, showed mo your letter : but I am 
sure you have not the least reas(»n to be ashamed of it. On the 
contrary, your behaviour on so melancholy an occasion was highly 
praiseworthy ; and your bearing U]) under such alllictions as the 
loss of a husband, in so dreadful a situation, was truly great and 
heroical. ” 

“So Mrs. Ellison then lias shown you my letter?” cries Mrs. 
Bennet, eagerly. 

“Why, did you not guess it yourself?” answ’cred Amelia: 
“otherw'ise 1 am sure 1 have betrayed my honour in mentioning it. 
I hope you have not drawm me inadvertently into any breacli of 
my jirornise. Did you not as.sert, and that wfith an .absolute cer- 
tainty, that you knew she had showm me your letter, and tluit yam 
was not angiy with hcT for so doing ? ” 

“ 1 am so confused,” replied Mrs. Bennet, “ that I scarce know 
what 1 say : yes, yes, 1 remember I did say so : J wish I bad no 
greater reason to be angry with her than that.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” cries Amelia, “ do not delay my request 
any longer. What you say now greatly increases my curiosity ; 
and my mind will be on the rack till you discover your W’hole 
meaning ; for I am more and more cemvineed tj\iat something of the 
utmost importance was the jiurport of your message. ” 

“Of the utmost importance, indeed,” cries Mrs. Bennet: “at 
least, you will own my appre^iensions were sufficiently well 
founded. O, gracious Heaven ! how hapjiy sliall T think myself, 
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if 1 should have proved your preservation ! 1 will, indeed, explain 
my meaning ; bu'. in order to disclose all my fears in their just 
colours, J must unfold my whole histoiy to you. Can you fiave 
patience, madam, to listen to the story of one of the must unfm’- 
tunate of women?'* 

Amelia assured her of the highest attention; and Mrs. Beniiet 
soon after began to relate wliat is written in the seventh book of 
this history. 
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Chap. T. — A ebort chapter, and consequently requiring no preface. 

Mrs. Bennet liaviiij; fasionticl Ihe iltxir, and botli tliu ladies bavin" 
taken their i)laces, slie once <jr twice i>tfered to s|)eak, when ])as.sion 
Btf>pi>ed her utterance ; and after a minute’s silence, slu‘ bui'st into 
a flood of tears : upon which, Amelia, ex])ressin" tlie utmost ti;n- 
demess for her, as wi'll by her look as by lier accent, crie<l, ‘"AVliat 
can be the reason, dear madam, of all this eniotitm — "‘O, Mrs. 
Booth ! answered she, “ 1 And I have umlertaken Avhat I am not 
able to perform. You Avould not? w<uider at my emotion, if you 
knew you liad an adulteress ana a niiirdeiur mnv standing before 
you.” 

Amelia t-urne<l pale as death at these wor<ls ; which IVTi’s. Bonnet 
observiii", etillected all the force slie was ;ibh‘, .‘ind, a little com- 
posing her countenance, cried, “ 1 see, madam, 1 have tei*rilie<l you 
Avith such ilreadful AVor<k* ; but 1 lio])e you aauII not think me guilty 
of tJiesc crimes in the. blackest degree.”- (aiiilty / ” ei ies Amelia : 
“ O heavens ! 1 ludievc indeed your candour,” continued INIrs. 

Beniiet, “ will be readier to accpiil me than 1 am tt» ae<]uit myscdf. 
liidiseretic.n, at least, the liighest, most un]»avdonal>Je indiscretion, 
1 shall alwa 3 "s lay to my own charge ; and Avheii I reth‘ci/ on the 
fatal consequences, T can nevtir, never forgivi^ mjself. ” Here she 
again began to lament in so bitter a luannei*, tliat Amelia endea- 
voured, as much as she could (for she Avas lierself greatly shockcsd), 
to soothe and comfort her ; telling her that if indiscretion Avas her 
highest crime, the unhappy consequeiKH*,s made her rather an un- 
birtunate than a guilty jiersoii ; ami coiicludtxl hj^ sa^dng, “ Indeed, 
madam, you have raised my curiosity to the highest jiitch, and 1 
beg you Avill jiroceed Avith j^uur stoiy.” 

Mrs. Bennet then setuiied a second time going to liegin ht‘r rela- 
tion, Avheii she ci’ied out, “I Avould, if jiossible, tire you AAith no 
iiKjre of my urifortunai.e life than just with that pait which leads 
to a catastroy>he, in which 1 think you may yourself be interested ; 
but f protest I am at a loss where, to begin.” 

“ Begin whereA^er you jdoase, dear madam,” cries Amelia ; “ hut 
T beg you Avill consider my iniyiatience. ” — “I do consider it,” 
answered Mrs. Bennet, “and therefore Avould Ixigin with that jiart 
of my story AA’^liich leads directly to what con(J*jrns yourself ; for 
how, indeed, should iny life jiroducc anything worthy j^our notice ? ” 
— “ Do not say so, madam,” cries ^Amelia : “1 assure you I ha\'c 
long suspected there were some very remarkable incidents in your 
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life, and have only wanted an opportunity to iinpaft to you my 
desire (jf hearing tUem : I beg therefore you would make no moi o 
apologies,”— “ I will not, nifidam,” crus Mrs. Bennct, “and yet 
I would avoid anything trivial ; though, indeed, in stories of 
distress, especially where love is concerned, many little incident s 
may a])[)ear trivial to tliose who have never felt tlie jKission, which 
t.o delicat-e minds are tliti most interesting part of the whole.” — 
“ Nay, but, dear madam,” cries Amelia, “ this is all preface.” 

“Well, iiiailam,” answered Mrs. Hennet, “1 will consider your 
iuipatienc^e.” Slie tlieii rallied all her sjiirits in the best manner 
she could, and began as is written in the next- cha])ter. 

And here, ])ossib]y, the reader will blame Mi's. Ikuinet for taking 
her story so far back, and relating so much of her life in wliicli 
Amelia had no concern ; but, in truth, she was d(;sir<jus of Lneul- 
cating a g(H>d o])inioii of herself, from recounting those transactions 
wlicre her conduct was unexce[)tionable. before she came to the 
more dangerous and suspicinus part of her character. This T re*ally 
su])])ose to liave been ]it‘r intention ; for to saci*itice the time .and 
])atienee of Amelia ar such a sca*r»n to the mere love of talking of 
herself, would have been as unpardonable in lier as the bearing it 
was ill Amelia a ]H*<M)f of the most perfect good breeding. 


Chai*. ll.—Tlie ItCRininni; of Mrs. IVnnet's history. 

“J WAS tli<‘, younger of two daughters of a clergyman in Essex ; 
of one, in whose j^raise, if ! should indulge my fond heart in 
speaking, 1 think my invention could not outgo the reality. IJo 
was indeed well worthy (»f the cloth lie wore ; and that, 1 think, is 
the highest character a man can <il)taiii. 

“During the first ])art of my life, even till I re.-ichod my sixteenth 
year, J can recollect nothing to relate tt» you. All was one long 
serene <lay, in looking back ujuin which, as w hen we cast tmr eyes 
t>n a calm sea, no object arises to my view : all ap]>ears one scene 
of ha|)])ines.s and tivimpiillity. 

“On the daj^ tluai, wlieii 1 bec.ame sixteem joars old, must [begin 
111 }" history ; for on that day J iirst tasteil the bitterness of sorrow'. 

“My father, besides those ju'cscribed by our religion, kept five 
festivals every year : these wore on his w'edding*day, and on the 
birthday of eaeli (»f his little f.amily ; on these occasions he used to 
invite two oi* three neighbours to his house, and to indulge liimself, 
as he said, in great excess ; for so he called drinking .*i pint of very 
small punch : and, indeed, it might .‘i]ii)ear excess to (Uie wdio on 
other days rarely tasted any litpior stronger than small beer. 

“ Upon my unfortunate birtlid.ay, then, when we wi‘re all in a 
high degree of mirtll, my mother having left the room after dinner, 
and staying away ])i'etty long, my father sent me to seek for her. 
1 went according to his orders^ but, though I searched the whole 
house, and called after her w-'itnout-doors, 1 could neither see nor 
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hear ]u‘r. 1 was a little alanned at this, though far from suspect- 

ing any great mischief liad hefalleii her ; and ran hack to accpiaint 
my father, who answered co(»l]y (for hc^ was a man the calmest 
temper), ‘Very W'ell, in^ <lear : I suppose slie is not gone far, and 
will he here immediately.’ Half an hour oij^inore passed after this, 
wdien, she not returning, my father himself expressed some suriu’ise 
at her stay ; declaring it must he some matter of importance which 
could detain her at that time from her company. His surj)rise now 
increased every minute ; and he began to grow unejisy, and to show 
sufficient symptoms in his ctmntenaiice of wliat he felt within. He 
then despatched the servant-maid to imiuire after her mistress in 
the i)arish, but w’ait(‘d not lu'r return ; for slio Avas scarce gone out 
of doors, before he beggt'd leave of his guests to go himself on the 
same errand. The eompany now all broke u]), and attended my 
father, all endeavouring to give him hojies tliat no iniscliief had 
liapj)ened : they searclied tlm whole parisli, but in vain ; they 
could neither sec my motlier, nor Iiear any new s of her. My father 
returned home in a state little short of distraction. His friends in 
vain attempted to administer ei^luu- advice or comfort ; he tlircAV 
himself <»n the floor in the nmA bitter agoniijs of des])air. 

“ Whilst he lay in this condition, my sister and myself lyhig 
by him, all e(|ually, I believe, and completely miserablt‘, our old 
servant-maid came into the room, and cried out, her mind misgave 
her that she knew Avhere her mistress Avas. I5j>ou these words my 
fatJior sprung from the floor, and asked her eagerly, Avhere V l>ut, 
(), Mrs. Booth ! how can I describe the particulars of a scene to 
you, the remembrance of which chills my blood Avith horror, and 
which the agamies of ray mind, when it passed, made all a scene of 
c<uifusioii? The fact, then, in short, was this: my mother, wdio 
Avas a most indulgent mistress to one servant, Avliich Avas all we 
kept, was uii willing, 1 sup])osc, t.o disturb her at hei* dinner, and 
therefore wx*nt herself to fill her tea-kettle at. a AvelJ, int(» Avhich, 
stretching herself too far, as W’^e imagine, the Avatcr then being very 
low, she fell witli the tea-kettle in her hand. The mi.ssing this, 
gave the j)oor old AATetch the first hint of her su8j>ici(m, Avliich, 
upon examination, Avas found to be too well gn)unded. 

“What we all sutfered on this occasion may more easily be felt 
than described.” — “It may, indeed,” answered Amelia; “and I 
am so sensible of it, tliat, unless you have a mind to see me faint 
before your face, I beg you Avill order me something : a glass <)f 
w'atcr, if you please.” Mrs. Bennet immediately eom]>lied with 
her friend’s r0(|ucst : a glass of water Avas brought, and some harts- 
lioni drojis infused into it ; Avhich Amelia having drunk off*, <le- 
elared she found herself much better ; and then Mrs. Bcuinet pro- 
ceed (?d thus : — 

“ I wdll not dwell on a scene A\-’hich 1 see has already so much 
affected your tender heart, and which is as di^jagrceahle to me to 
i*elate as it can be to you to hear. 1 will therefore only mention to 
you the behaviour of my father on this occasion, which w^as indeed 
becoming a philosojdier and a Christian divine. On the day after 
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iny mother’s furiertal, he sent for niy sister and myself into his 
room ; whore, aftffr many caresses, and every demonstration of 
fatlierly tenderness, as well in silence as in words, he began to 
exhort us to bear with patience the great calamity that had befallen 
us ; saying, tliat ‘ag*every human accident, how terrible soever, 
must happen to us by divine permission at least, a due sense of our 
duty to our great Creator must teach us an absolute submission 
to his will. Not only religion, but common sense must teach us 
this ; for, O, my dear eliildren,’ cries ho, ‘ how vain is all resistance, 
all repining ! Could tears wash back again my angel from the grave, 

I should drain all the juices of my body through my eyes ; but 
O, could we lill up that cursed well with our tears, how fruitless 
would bo all our sorrow I ’ 1 think J rejjcat you his very words ; 

for the impression they made on me is never to be obliterated. lie 
then proceeded to comfort us with the cheerful thought that the 
loss was entirely our own, and that my mother was greatly a gainer 
by the accident which w(i lamented. ‘ 1 have a wife,’ cries he, ‘ my 
children, and you h^ive a motjlier, now amongst the heavenly 
choir : how seltish, therefore, is all^our grief ! lu>w cruel to her are 
all our wishes ! ’ lii this maimer he talked to us nearly half an 
hour, though, I must frankly own to you, his arguments had not 
the immediate good effect on us which they deserved, for we 
retired from him very little the bettor for his exhorbitions : how- 
ever, they became every day more and more forcible upon our 
recollection ; indeed, they were greatly strengthened by his exam- 
ple ; for in this, as in all other instfinces, he practised the doc- 
trines which he taught. From this day he never mentioned my 
mother more, and soon after recovered his usual cheerfulness in 
public ; though I have reason to think he jiaid many a bitter sigh, 
in private, to that renioiiibrance wdiicli neither philosophy nor 
Christianity could expunge. 

“My father's advice, enforced by his example, together with the 
kindness of some of our fiiemls, assisted by that ablest of all the 
mental jihysicians, Time, in a few months pretty well restored 
iny tranquillity, when fortune made a second attack on my (juiet. 
My sister, whom 1 dearly loved, and who as warmly returned 
my artection, had fallen into an ill state of health some time before 
the fatal accident which I have related. She was indeed at that 
time so much bettfir, that we had groat hopes of her i)erfect reco- 
very ; ])ut the disorders of her mind on that dreadful occasion st) 
affected her body, that she presently relapsed lo her former de- 
clining state, , and thence grew continufilly w'orse and worse, till, 
after a decay of near seven months, she followa^d my ix)or mother 
to the grave. 

“1 wdll not tire y<m, dear madam, wdth rei)etitions of grief ; I 
will only mention two observations which have occurred to me 
from reflections on^thc two losses I have mentioned. The first is, 
that a mind once violently hurt, growls, as it were, callous to any 
future impressions of grief, aiici is never citpablc of feeling the same 
j>angs a second time. The other observation is, that the arrows of 
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forfunc, as well as all others, derive tlieir force from the velocity 
■with whicli they arc discharged ; for when th^y approach you by 
slow and juircei^tible degrees, they have but veiy little power to do 
you mischief. ^ 

“ Tlie truth of these ooservatioiis I exjier^mced, not only in my 
own licart, but in tlie behavour of niy fatlier, whose ])hilosophy 
seeine<l to gain a eomiilete triumph over this latter calamity. 

“Our famijy ax as now reduced to two; and my father grew 
extremely ft>nd of iiu‘, as if he had now conferred an entire stock 
of atfection on me that had before been divided. Jlis words, 
indeed, testilied ik) less, for be daily calh*d me his only darling, 
his whole comfort, his all. He committed the whole charge of Ids 
house to my care, and gave me the name of his little housekeej)er ; 
an ap])ellai ion of which I was then as j>roud as any minister of state 
can he of his titles. But though I w'as very industrious in llie dis- 
charge of my occujiation, 1 did not, h<»wever, n(‘glecf- my studies, 
in which 1 had madij so great a proticieiuy, that 1 was bet‘onic a 
])reUy good mistress of the Latin language, aud had made some 
progresss in the (3 reek. J Jxifieve, madam, I have formerly 
ae<ju*iiiited you that learning was the chief estate 1 inherite<l of 
my father, in which he had instructed me from my earliest yimth. 

‘‘The kindness of this go<»d man had, at length, wiped off the 
roniemhrance of all losst‘s ; and J, during two years, KmI a life of 
gniat trant[uillity, I think I ndglit almost say of ])erfect happiiu'ss. 

“ I was now’ in the nineteenth year of my age, wdieii my father’s 
good fijrtinie removed us from the county of Essex into Hamj)- 
sldre, where a living was conferred on 1dm, by one of his old scliool- 
fellovvR, of twice the value c)f what he was before possesseil of. 

‘‘His [)redec(iss(»r in this new' living had di(5d in very inclitierent 
circumstances, and bad left behind him .‘i w’id<»w^ with tw'o small 
ehildren : my father, therefore, whf*, wdth great economy, had a 
most generous soul, bought the whole furidture of the i>ars(»nage- 
liouse at a very high jirice : some of it, indeed, lie Avould have 
wanted ; for though our little habitation in Essex w'as most com- 
pletely furnislied, yet it bore no ])roj)(»rtioii to the largeness of that 
house in which he was now' to dwell. 

“His motive, liow’ever, to the pui’chase was, I am convinced, 
solely generosity, which ajipeared suflicienlly by the jiriee he 
gave, and may be fartlun’ enf<»rce<l by the kindness he sliovved the 
widow in another instancci ; for lie assigned her an apartment for 
the use of herself and her little family, w'hi<ih, he told her, she 
was w'olcome to enjoy as long as it suited her convenience. 

“As this widow was very young, and generally thought to be 
tolerably jiretty, though I own she had a cast in her eye wliich i 
never liked, my father, y<ni may su])pose, acted from a less noble 
principle than T have hinted ; but 1 must in justice ac(juit him : 
for these kind offers were made Tier before cvot he had seen her 
face ; and I liavo the greatest reason to think that, for a long time 
after he had seen her, he beheld he| w’ith much indiffereiiee. 

“ This act of my father’s gave me, when 1 lirst heard it, great 
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satisfaction ; for T may, at least, with the modesty of the ancient 
philosophers, call i^yself a lover of j^eJien>sity ; but, when I became 
accpiainted with the wid(jw, 1 was still .iiore delighted with what 
my father had done ; for though T c(»uld not agree with those who 
thought her a consummate l»eauty, I must allow that she was 
very fully i)ossessed o? the power of making herself agreeable ; and 
this power she exerted with so much success, with such indefatigable 
industry to oblige, that within three months 1 became in the 
highest manner pleased with my new ac(piaiiitance, and had con- 
tracted tlie iiKist sincere friendship for her. 

“ But if I was so pleased with the widow, my father was by this 
time enaiiu)ured of her. She had, indeed, by tluj most artful con- 
duct in the world, so insinuated herself into his favour, so entirely 
infatuated him, that lie never showed the least, marks of cheerful- 
ness in her absence, and could, in truth, scarce bear that she should 
be out of his sight. 

‘‘She had managed this matter so well, (O, she is the most artful 
of women !) that my father’s heart was gone before 1 ever suspected 
it was in <langer. discover?', you may easily believe, madam, 

was not pleasing. The name of a iliother-in-Jaw sj>unded dreadful 
in my ears ; nor could 1 bear the thought of ])artiiig again with a 
share in those dear allectionsof wliich I had purchased the whole 
by the loss of a belove<l nu»tlier and sister. 

“ In the lirst hurry and disorder of iny mind on this occasion, T 
committed a crime of the highest kind against all the laws of 
]irudence and discretion : I took the young lady herself very roundly 
to task ; treated her designs on my father as little better tlian a 
design to commit a theft ; and, in my ])assion, 1 believe, said, she 
miglit be ashamed to think of maiTying a man old enough to bo 
her gi'aiidfatlior ; for so in reality he almost was. 

‘‘ The lady, on this occasion, acted Jinely the part of a hypocrite. 
She allected to be highly aflroiiletl at my unjust susj>icions, as she 
called them ; and ])roceed(Ml to such asseverations of her innocence, 
that she almost brought me to discredit the evidence of my own 
eyes and ears. 

“My fatlier, however, acted much more honestly ; for he fell the 
next day into a more violent passion with me than T had ever 
seen him in before, and asked me wliether I intended to return to 
his paternal fondnvss by assuming the right of cmitrolling his 
inclinations ; with more of the like kind, which fully convinced me 
what had passed between him and the Lidy, and how little 1 had 
injured her in my susjueions. 

“ llithei to, I frankly own, my aversion to this match had b£?en 
])rincipally on my own account ; for I had no ill opinion t)f the 
woiUc^ii, though 1 thought neither her circumstances nor my father’s 
age promisetl any kind of felicity from such a union ; but now I 
learned sf>me particulars, which, had not (jur tpiarrel become 
public in the parish, 1 sliould perha})s have never known. In 
short, 1 was infcirmed that this gentle, obliging creature, as she 
had at first appeared to me,* had the spirit of a tigress, and 
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was by many believed to have broken the heart of her first 
husband. ^ 

“ The truth of this mattar being confirmed to" me upon examina- 
tion, J resolved not to suppress it. On this occfision fortune seemed 
to favtuir me, by giving me a speedy opportunity of seeing my 
father alone, and in good humour. He iiowUrst began to open his 
intended marriage, telling mo that he had formerly had some 
religious objections to bigamy, but he had very fully considered the 
matter, and had satisfied himself of its legality. Jle then faithfully 
promised me, that no s^^cond marriagt^ should in the least impair 
his atlection for me ; and concluded with the highest eulogiums on 
the goodness of the widow, protesting that it was her virtues, and 
not her person, wfith which he was enamoured. 

“ 1 now fell uiK»Ti my knees before him, and, bathing his hand in 
my tears, 'which flowed very jdentifully from my eyes, actjnainted 
him with all 1 had heard ; and was so very imprudent, 1 might 
almost say so cruel, as t<» disclose the author of iny inforniatioii. 

“My father heard me 'wdtliout any indication of jiassion ; and 
answered coldly, that if there ^v^is any pro? f of such fads, he 
should decline any farther thoughts of this match. ‘ But, child,’ 
said ho, ‘ though I am far from su.spectiiig llie truth of what you 
tell me, as far as regards y^air knowledge, yet you know the incli- 
nation of the world to slander.’ Plowever, before we parted, ho 
jiromised to make a jiroper in(|uiry into what J had told him. But 
1 ask jMjur jiardon, dear mailam : T am running minutely into those 
particulars of my life in 'which you have not the least concern.” 

Amelia stojjptid lier friend short in lior ajiology, and though, 
perha]js, she thought her impeitineut enough, yet such w'as her 
good breeding, she gave her many assurances of a curiosity to know 
every incident of her life wdiieli she could remember ; after 'wdiich, 
Mrs. Beiiiiet procecdeil, as in tlie next chapter. 


Ohap. JU.— Continuation of Mrs. Uennet's rtory. 

“T THINK, madam,” said Mrs. Bennet, “ I t()ld you my fatlier pro- 
mised me to incjuire farther into the affair : but ho had hardly time 
to keep his word ; for 'vt^e separated pretty late in the evening, and 
early the next mmTiing he Avas married to the widow. 

“ But though ho gave no credit to my information, I had sufficient 
reason to think he did not forget it, the resentment wdiicli he 
soon discovered to both the i>ersoiis whom 1 liad named as my 
informers. 

“Nor was it long before T Iiad good cause to believe that rny 
fatho^r’s .new' wife 'was perfectly w^ell acipiaintcd with the *good 
Opinion T had of her, not only from licr usage of mo, but from cer- 
tain hints which she threw forth wdth an air of triumph. One day, 
particularly, 1 remember she said to my father, upon his mention- 
ing his age;, ‘ O, my dear, 1 hope y<ta have many years yet to live ; 
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unless, indeed, I should be so cruel as to break your heart.’ She 
spoke those words, looking me full in the face, and accompanied 
them with a sneer, in which the highest malice was visible, under a 
thill covering of allected jileasantry. 

‘‘ I will not entertain you, madam, with anything so common as 
the cruel usage of a J ei>-mother ; nor of, what affected me mucli 
more, the unkind behavour of a father under such an inffuence. 
It sliall suffice only to tell you. Unit I had the mo rt ideation to per- 
ceive the gradual and daily decrease of my father’s affection. His 
smiles were converted into fr«>wns ; the tender a[)i)ellations of ‘ child,’ 
and ‘dear,’ were exchanged for jdain ‘Molly,’ ‘that girl,’ ‘that 
creature,’ and sometimes much liarder names. I was at lirst turned 
all at once into a ci])her ; and at last, seemed to be considered as a 
nuisance in the family. 

“Thus altered was the man of whom I gave you such a character 
at the entrance of tny story ; but, alas 1 he no longer acted from 
his own excellent dis])ositioii, but was in everything governed and 
directed by my mother-in-law. In fact, whenever there is great 
disparity of years b..tw’ecn liushand and wife, the yf)unger is, I 
believe, always ])ossessed of absoHite Y>ower over the elder ; for 
superstition itself is a less linn support of absolute power than 
dotage. 

“ But though li is wife was so entirely mistress of my father’s will, 
that she could make liim use me ill, she could not so perfectly sub- 
due Jiis understanding, as to prevent him from being conscious of 
such ill usag(i ; and from this consciousness, lie began invetorately 
to hate me. Of this hatred ho gave mo numberless instances, and 1 
prot()st to you, I know not any tffher reason for it than what I have 
assigned ; aiul the cause, as oxpericiico has convinced mo, isadecpiate 
to the effect. 

“ While 1 was in tliis wretched situation (my fatlicr’s unkindness 
having almost ])roken my heart), he came one day into my room, 
with more anger in his countenance than I had ever scon ; and, after 
bitterly upbraiding me with my iindutiful behaviour both to himself 
and his worthy consort, he hid me pack u}>my alls, and immediately 
})repare to <juit his house ; and jit the same time gave me a letter, 
and lohl me, that Avould ao(juainb me where I miglit find a home ; 
adding, that he doubted not but I expected, and bad, indeed, 
solicited the invitativ>ii ; and left me with a declaration that lie would 
have no sj)ies in liis family. 

“The letter, I found, on opening it, was from my father’s own 
sister; hut, before I mention the contents, I will give you a short 
sketch of her ‘character, as it was somewhat particular. Her per- 
sonal cliarms were not great ; for she was very tall, very thin, and 
very homely. Of the defect of her beauty, she was, perhaps, 
sensible ; her vanity, therefore, retreated into lier mind, where there 
is no looking-glass, ^id, consequently, where we can flatter ourselves 
with discovering almost wliatever bciiuties wo please. This is an 
encouraging circumstance ; and yet 1 have observed, dear Mrs. 
Booth, tliat few women ever s«ftk these comforts from witliiii, till 
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they arc driven to if< by despair of finding any food for tlicir vanity 
from without. Indeed, I believe, the first wish ^f whole sex is 
to be lianflsoiiie. • 

Here lioth tlie ladies fixed their eyes on the glass, and both 
smiled. ^ 

“]\ly aunt, however,” continued Mrs. BefSnet, “from despair of 
gaining any api>lause this W'ay, had applied herself cuitirely to the 
ecmtemplatioii of her undeivstaiiding, and had impr<>ved this to such 
a pitch, that at the age of fifty, at which she was now arrived, she 
had contracted a hearty contemj>t for much the greater j)art of both 
sexes ; for the women as being idiots, and for the men as the admirers 
of idiots. That word, and fool, were almost constantly in her 
mouth, and W(Te bestowed with great liberality among all her 
ac(|uaintaiice. 

“This lad> had spent one day <mly at my father’s house in near 
two years ; it was about a month before liis second marriage. At 
her departure, she took occasion to w'his])er me her opini<»ii on the 
widow, whom she called a pretry idiot, and wondered how her brother 
could bear such comi)any under bi?; roof ; foi‘ heitlnu* she nor I had, 
at that time, any suspicion of \Aiat afterwards happeinxl. 

“The letter which my father had just received, and which Avas 
the. first sluj had sent him since his marriage, w\‘is of such a Jiatiiru 
that I slaudd be unjust if 1 blamed him f<>r being ofiended : fool and 
Tdiot Avere both jdeiitifully bestowed in it, as well on hiinscjlf as on 
his wife. Ihit what, ]>erh?ips, liad prineij)ally f>flViiuled him, Avas 
that ])art Avhich related to me ; for, after much i>anegyric on my 
understanding, and saying he was unworthy <>f such a. daughter, 
sin? conshlered his match not only as the liigh(‘st. indiscretion, as it 
related to himself, but as a downright act, of injustice to hk;. Hno 
('Xjiressimi in it 1 shall never forget : ‘ You have placed,* said she, 
‘a woman above your daughter, who, in understanding, the only 
valuable gift of nature, is the loAvest in the Avhole class of j)retty 
idiots.’ After much more of this kind, it concluded with inviting 
me to her house. 

“ I can truly say, that avIkui T had read the letter, T entirely 
ff>rgave my father’s snsjncion, that 1 had made somi; complaints to 
111 }^ aunt of his behavinur ; bir, tboiigJi 1 was indeed iiniocent, there 
Avas surely colour enough to suspect the contrary. 

“Though 1 had never been greatly attaeluv:! to my aunt, nor, 
indeed, had she formerly given me nny reason for such an attach- 
ment ; yet ] Avas well enough ]»k*ased Avith her juvseiit invitation. 
'I'o say the truth, J led so Avretehed a life where 1 then Avas, that it 
Avas imiMiSsihle not to be a gainer by any exchaiige. 

“ I could not, however, hear the thoughts of leaving my father 
with an impression on his mind against me which I did not deserve, 
f endeavoured, therefore, ia rem()ve all his suspicion of my having 
cc>m])lained to my aunt by the mf)st earnest Asseverations of iny 
innocence ; hut they wore all to ii(» purpose : fdl iiiy tears, all iny 
yoAvs, and all my entreaties, w'ere fruitless. My new mother, 
indeed, apj)eared to be iny advocafl) ; but she acted her jiart very 
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pnorly ; and, far from ctinnt-erfcitin^ any desire of succeeding in 
iny suit, she could uot conceal the excessive joy which she felt on 
the occasion. 

“ Well, madam, iliii next day 1 departed for my aunt’s, where, 
after a long journey of, forty miles, I arrived, without having once 
broken iny fast on the road ; f(>r grief is as ca])able as food of filling 
the stoniach, and J liad txM) iiiucb of the fcu'iner to admit any of the 
latter. The fatigiu) of niy journey, an<l the agitation of my mind, 
joined to my fasting, so ovc'rpowered iny spirits, thfit when I was 
taken from my horsts, 1 immediately fainted away in the arms of the 
man who helj)ed me from my sa<ldle. My aunt expressed great 
astonishment at seeing me in this condition, with my eyes almost 
swollen out of my head with tears ; but my father’s letter, which 
I delivered her soon after I came to myself, pretty well, J believe, 
cured her sur])rise. Sh<^ often smiled, with a mixture of contempt 
and anger, Avhile slie was reading it ; and having pronounced her 
brotlier to be a fool, slio turned to mo, and with as much affability 
as p(^ssible (for she is iif) great n istress of aHability), said, ‘ Don’t 
be uneasy, dear Molly, for you h.ireVn>me to the liouse of a friend ; 
of one, who has sense enough to dis(*ern the author of all the mis- 
chief : depemd iijuui it, child, 1 will, ere long, make some ])eople 
asliamed of their folly.’ 'rins kind reception gave me some comfort, 
iny aunt assuring me that she would convince him how unjustly he 
had accused iiu‘. of having made any complaints to her. A paper 
war was now begun betweem fliese two, wliicli not only fixed an 
irreconcileable hatred Indaveen them, but contirmed my fatliev’s 
displeasure against me, and, in tluj end, 1 believe, did mo no service 
with my aunt. ; for 1 was considered by both as the cause of their 
dissensi<m ; tliough, in fact, my step-mother, who very well knew 
the afh'ction my aunt liad for lier, had long sinctJ done her business 
with my fat her ; and as for my aunt’s affection towards him, it had 
been bating several years, from an a]»]>veliension that ho did not 
pay sutticient doferen{‘e to her understanding. 

I had lived about half a year with my aunt, wlien I heard of 
my step-mother’s being delivered of a boy, and the great joy my 
father express(j(l on that occasion ; but, poor man, lie lived not long 
to enjoy his lia])piness, for, within a. month afterwards, I had the 
melancholy news of his death. 

“ Notwithstanding * all the disobligations I had lattdy received 
from him, 1 was sincerely afllicted at my loss of him. All his kind- 
ness to mo in my infantry, all his kindness to mo wdiile 1 w'as grow- 
ing up, recurred to my memory — raised a thousand tender, melan- 
choly ideas, and totally obliterate<l all thoughts of his latter 
behaviour, for whicli I made also cvci’j^ allowance and every excuse 
in my i»ower. 

“But what })erlnuis may ajijiear more extraordinary, my aunt 
began to s])cak of him wdtli concern. She said he had some under- 
standing formerly, though his jiassion for that vile woman had, in 
a great measure, obscured it ; ai^l one day, wdicn she was in an ill- 
})umour with me, she had the cruelty to throw out a hint, that she 

0 
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had never quarrelled with her brother, if it had not been oh my 
account. • 

“My father, during hia life, had allowed my aunt very hand- 
somely for my board ; fqr generosity was too deeply riveted in his 
nature to be plucked out by all the power of^iis wife. So far, how- 
ever, she prevailed, that, though he died possessed of upw'ards of 
2000/., he left me no more than 100/., which, as lie expressed in his 
will, w^as to set me up in some business, if I had the grace to take 
to any. 

“ Hitherto, iny aunt had, in general, treated mo with some degree 
of affection ; but. her behaviour began now to be changed. She 
soon took an oiiportunity of giving me to understand, that lior for- 
tune was iiisufticient to keej) me ; and as 1 could not live on the 
interest of my own, it w'as high time for me to consider about going 
into the world. She added, that her brother having mentioned my 
setting up in some business in his will, was very foolish : that 1 had 
been bred to nothing ; and, besides, that the sum was too trifling to 
set me uj) in any way of reputation : she desired me, therefore, to 
think of immediately going intii* service. 

“ This advice Avas, perhaps, right enough ; and I told her 1 was 
ready to do as she directed mo ; but I was, at that time, in an ill 
state of health : T desired her, therehirts to let me stay with her 
till my legacy, which was not to be paid till a year after my father’s 
death, was due ; and then I promised to satisfy her for my hoard ; 
to which she readily consented. 

“And now, madam,” said Mrs. Bonnet, sighing, “I am going 
to open to you those matters which lead directly to that great 
catastrophe of my life, which htis occasioned my giving you this 
trouble, and of trying your jijiticncc in this manner.” 

Amelia, notwithstanding her impatience, made a very civil an- 
swer to this ; and then Mrs. Bennet proceeded to relate what is 
written in the next chapter. 


Cii.\r. JV.— Farther continuation. 

“ The curate of the jiarish where my aunt dw'olt W'as a young fellow 
of about four-and-twenty : he had been left' an ()ri)hfin in his in- 
fancy, and entirely unprovided for ; when an uncle had the good- 
ness to take caie of his e<luc^ition, both at school and at the uni- 
versity. As the young gentleman was intended for the church, his 
uncle, though he had two daughters of his own, and no very largo 
fortune, purchased for him the next presentation of a living of near 
2()0/. a year. Tlie incumbent, at time of the jiurchase, was under 
the age of sixty, and in apjiarent good health ; mjtwithstanding 
which, he died soon after the bargain, and lorfg before the nephew 
was capable of orders ; so that the uncle Wtas obliged to give the liv- 
ing to a clergyman, to hold it till t^e young man came of proper age. 

“ The young gentleman had not attained his proper age of taking 
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orders, when ho had the misfortune to lose his uncle and only 
friend ; who, thinking ho had sufficiently provided for his nephew 
by the purchase of the living, considered him no farther in his 
will, but divided all the fortune of which he died possessed be- 
tween his two daughters ; reconimoiiding it to them, however, on 
his death-bed, to assist their cousin with money sufficient to keex) 
him at the university, till he should be ca])able of ordination. 

“ But, as no appointment of this kind was in the will, the young 
ladies, who received about 2000L each, thought i)ro])er to disregard 
the last words of their father ; for, besides that butli of them wore 
extremely tenacious of their money, they were great enemies to 
their cousin, on account of their father^s kindness to him ; and 
thought pr(3per to let him know that they thought he had robbed 
them of too much already. 

“The poor young felhiw was now greatly distressed ; for he had 
yet above a year to stay at the university, without any visible 
means of sustaining luinself there. 

“In this distress, however, ho met with a friend, who had the 
good-nature to leno^him the suju twenty pounds, for which he 
only accepted his bond for forty, and which was to be paid wit.hiu 
a year after his being possessed (»f his living ; that is, within a 
year after his becoming qualilied to hold it. 

“Witli this small sum thus hardly obtained, the poor gentleman 
made a shift to struggle witli all difficulties, till he became of duo 
age to take upon himself the character of a deacon. He then re- 
paired to tliab clergyman, to whom liis uncle had given the living 
upon the conditions above-mentioned, to pi'ocure a title to ordina- 
tion ; but this, to his great surprise and mortitication, was abso- 
lutely refused him. 

“The immediate disappointment did not hurt him so much as 
the conclusion he drew from it ; for he could have but little hojies, 
that tlie man, who could have the cruelty to refuse him a title, 
would vouchsafe aftenvards to deliver up to him a living of so 
considerable a value ; nor was it long before tliis worthy in- 
cumbent told him ])lainly, that he valued his uncle’s favours at too 
high a rate to jiart with them to any one : nay, he pretended 
scruples t)f conscience, and said, that if he had made any slight 
promises, whicli he did not now well remember, they were wicked 
and void ; that he L)oked upon himself as married to his parish, 
and he could no more give it up than he could give up his wnfe 
without sin. 

“The poor young fellow was now’ oldigcd to so('k farther for a 
title, wdiich, at length, he obtained from the rector of the parish 
where my aunt lived. 

“He liad not been long settled in the curacy, before an intimate 
acquaintance grew between him and my aunt ; for slie was a great 
admirer of the cle%y, and used frequently to say they were the 
only couversiblo creatures in the country. 

“The first time she was in this gentleman’s company was at a 
neighbour’s christening, where* she stood godmother. Here she 
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displayed her whole little stock of knowledge, in order to captivate 
Mr. ] Jennet (I suppt)se, iiiadani, you already, guess that to have 
been his name) ; and, before they ])artod, gave him a very strong 
invitation to her house. 

“Not a word jiassed a; this christening between Mr. Bennet and 
myself ; but our eyes were not uneniph)yed.' Here, niadam, J lirst 
felt a ])leasing kind of confusion, which 1 know not how to descrilxi. 
I felt a kind of uneasiness ; yet did not wish to be without it. I 
longed to be alone ; yt^t dreaded the luuir of j)arting. I could 
not keep my eyes oil’ the object w'hicih caused my confusion, and 
which I was at once afraid of and i namourecl with. 3 Jut why do 
I attempt to describe my situation to one who must, I am sure, 
have felt the same ? ” 

Amelia sniiled, and Mrs. Bennet wont on tlius : — “ O, Mrs. Bootli ! 
had you seen Ihc person, of whom 1 am now si)eaking, you would 
not condeiiin the suddenness of my h*ve. N;iy, nuh'ed, I had seen 
him there before, though this was the lirst lime I had overheard 
the music c)f his voice. ()! it was tlie sweetest that was ever 
heard. ^ ' 

“Mr. Bennet came to visit my aunt the vctv ne^xt day. Sh(5 im- 
puted this r(\s})ectful haste to the ])<»werfiil charms (»f her uiidiu*- 
standing, and resolved to lose no opjjortiinity in imju-oving the 
opinion wdiich she imagined lui had conceived of her. She l)ecame 
by this desire quite ridiculous, and ran into absurdities and galli- 
matias scarce credible. 

“Mr, Bennet, as T aftertvards fi»und, saw’ her in the same light 
with myself ; but, as he w^ia a very sensible and well-bred man, be 
so w'ell concealed his opinion from us both, that 1 was almost angry, 
and she was pleased ev(‘ii to ra])tures, declaring herself charmed 
with his understanding, though, indeed, he had said very little ; 
but T believe be heard himself into her gfK»d opinion, while he 
gazed himself into hive. 

“The first two visits which Mr. lieniuit made to my aunt, though 
I was in the room all the tinu;, 1 never .spoke a w'ord ; but on the 
third, on some argument, which arose luitweeu them, Mr. Bennet 
refeiTcd himself to me. J took his side of the <|uestion, as indeed T 
must, to have done justice, and repeated two or three words of Latin. 
My aunt reddened at this, and cxpressiid gre.at disdain of my 
opinion, declaring, she was astoni.shed that a tnan of Mr. Bonnet’s 
understanding could appeal to the judgment of a silly girl. ‘Js 
she,’ said my aunt, bridling her,self, ‘lit to decide between ns?’ 
Mr. Bennet spoke very favourably of what 1 had said ; ujxni which 
my aunt burst almost into a rage, treated me with dow'iiriglit scur- 
rility, called me conceited fool, abused my ])oor father for having 
taught me Latin, which, she said, had made me a downright cox- 
comb, and miide me prefer myself to those who were a hundred 
times iny superiors in Itnowledge. She then ffcdi foul on the learned 
languages, declaring they were totally useless ; and concluded, that 
she had read all that w'as w^ortli reading, though, she thanked 
Heaven, she understood no langua^fo but her own. 
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‘‘ Before the end of this visit, Mr. Bonnet reconciled himself very 
well to my jiiint, wliich, indeed, was no ditiicult task for him to 
acconijilish ; hut from that hour she conceived a hatred and rancour 
towards me, which I could never ap])ease. 

‘‘My aunt had, from my lirst coming into her house, expressed 
great dislike to my learning ; in plain truth, she envied me tliat 
advantage. Hiis envy I had long ago discovered ; and had taken 
great ]»ains to smotlier it, carefully avoiding ever to mention a 
Latin word in her presence, and always submitting to her autho- 
rity ; for indeed J despised lier ignorance too much to dispute with 
lier. !>y these means I had pretty well succeeded, and we Ihed 
tolerably together ; but tJie aftront ])aid to lier understanding by 
Mr. Bonnet in my favmir, was an injury never to be forgiven* to 
imj. SJie took me st'verely to task that very evening, and reminded 
me of going to service in such earnest terms, as almost amounted 
to literally turning me out of dof»rs ; advising me, in the most in- 
sulting manner, to kee]) iny Latin to myself ; which, she said, was 
useless to any one, ^ it riiliciilous, when pretended to l)y a servant. 

“ The next visit Mr. Btmmjt made'iit our house I was not sulfered 
to be jiresent. This was much the shortest of all his visits ; and, 
when he went away, ho loft 1113 ^ aunt in a worse humour than ever 
1 had seen her. The wliolo was discharged on me in the usual 
manner, by upbraiding mo with my learning, conceit, and poverty ; 
reminding im*- of obligations, and insisting on my going immediately 
to service. With all this 1 was greatly jdeased, as it assured nio 
that Mr. Bonnet had said something to her in my favour ; and I 
■would IiJive pureliase<I a kind expression of his at almost any price. 

“ 1 shouhl .scarce, however, have been so sanguine as to draw this 
conclusion, had I not received some hints, that 1 had tu)t unhappily 
]jlaced my ailectioiis on a man who made me no return ; for though 
he had scarce addressed a dozen sentences to me (for, indeed, he 
had no opjMU’ttinity), 3 ’*et his e 3 a*.s had rovealeil certain secrets to 
mine, with which 1 was not displeased. 

“I remained, however, in a state of anxiety near a month; 
sometimes ]>lea.sing m 3 "self with thinking Mr. Beiniet’s heart was 
in the same situation with my own ; sometimes doubting that my 
wishes had tlattored and deceived me, and not in the least question- 
ing that my aunt was my rival ; for T tliouglit no woman could 
be proof against the charms that had subdueil me. Indeed, Mrs. 
Booth, he was a ehai’juing young fellow ; I must, 1 must pay this 
tribute to his memory. 6 , gracious Heaven ! why, why did I ever 
see him ? wliy was 1 doomed to such misery ? ” Here she burst 
into a flood of tears, and remained incapable of speech for some time ; 
during which, the giui tie Amelia endeavoured all she could to soothe 
her ; and gave sutiicient marks of sympathising in the tender afflic- 
tion of her friend, f 

Mrs. Bennct, at length, recovered her spirits, and proceeded as 
in the next chapter. 
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CiiAr. V.— The story of Mrs. Bcmiet contviucd. 

‘‘I KCAiirE know where I left off O, I was, I think, telling you, 

that I estecinod niy aunt as iny rival ; and it m not easy to conceive 
a greater degree of detestation than I had for her ; and what may 
Iicrha]is ap])ear strange, as she daily grew more and more civil to 
me, my hatred increased with her civility ; for I imputed it all to 
lier triuni])h over me, and to her having secured, beyond all appre- 
hension, the heart T longed for. 

“How w’as I surprised, wdienoneday, wdth as much good-humour 
as she was mistress of (for her countenance was not very pleasing), 
slm asked me how T liked Mr. Bonnet. The question, you Avill 
believe, madam, threw me into great confusion ; which she plainly 
perceived, and, w’itlmut waiting for my answ^er, told me, she w^as 
very well satisfied ; for that it did not require her discernment to 
read my thoughts in my countenance. ‘Well, child,’ said she, ‘I 
have suspi'cted this a great while, and I believe it will please you 
to know, that I yesterday made the same disct^^eiy in ^aiur lover.’ 
Tliis, 1 confess to you, was m(»rl‘ than 1 could w'cll bear, and 1 begged 
her say no iiun'c tome at that time on that subjeet. ‘Say, 
child,’ answ'cred she, *T must tell you all, or T should not act a 
friendly jiart. Mr. Beiinet, 1 am convinced, has a passion for you ; 
hut it is a passion wdiich 1 think you shfuild not cuicou rage ; for, to 
be plain with you, 1 fear he is in love with your i>ers()ii <mly. Now 
this is a love, cliild, which caimot produce that rational happiness 
vvliich a woman of sense ought to expect.’ In short, she ran on with 
a great deal of stuff about rational happiqcss, and w'omen of sense, 
and concluded with assuring me, that, after the strictest scrutiny, 
she ccmld not find that Mr. Bonnet had an adequate opinion of my 
understanding ; upon which she vouchsafed to make me many com- 
pliments, but mixed with sevenil sarcasms concerning iny learning. 

“T liopo, madam, how^ever,” said she to Amelia, “yf)U have not 
so bad an oi)inion of my capacity, as to imagine me dull enough to 
be oflTended wdtli Mr. Bennet’s sentiments, for which 1 presently 
knew so well to acc(unit. T was, indeed, charmed with his inge- 
nuity, w ho had discovered, i)erhap8, the only way of reconciling my 
aunt to those inclinations, w^liich I now assured myself he had for me. 

“T was not long loft to supi)ort my hopes by my sagacity. He 
soon found an opportunity of declaiing his passion. He did this 
in so forcible, though genthj a manner, w'ith such a profusion of 
fervency and tenderness at once, that his love, like a torrent, bore 
everything before it ; and 1 am almost ashaumd to o'vn to you, how 
very soon he jjre vailed upon me to — to — in short, to bo an honest 
woman, and to confess to him the plain truth. 

“ When we were upon a good footing together, he gave me a long 
T elation of what had passed at several interviqws wdth my aunt, at 
which I had not been present. He said, he had discovered, that as 
she valued herself chiefly on her understanding, so she was extremely 
jealous of mine, and hated me on eccount of my learning : that, as 
he had loved me ijassioiiately from his first seeitig me, and had 
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thought of nothing from that time but of throwing himself at my 
feet, he saw no way so open to jiropitiato my aunt as that which he 
had taken, by commending my beauty (a perfection, to which she 
had long resigned all claim) at the expense of my understanding, 
in which ho lamented my deficiency to a degree almost of ridicule. 
This he imputed chiefly to my learning : on this occasion he 
advanced a sentiment, which so pleased my aunt, that she thought 
proper tf) make it her own ; for I heard it afterwards, more than 
once, from her own mouth. Learning, he said, had the same effect 
on the mind that strong liquors have on the constitution ; both 
tending to eradicate all our natural fire and energy. His flattery 
had made such a dupe of my aunt, that she assented, without the 
least susj)iciou of his sincerity, to all he said ; so sure is vanity to 
weaken every fortress of the understanding, and to betray us to 
every attack of the enemy. 

“ You will believe, madam, that I readily forgave him all he had 
said, not only from that motive which 1 have mentioned, but as 
I was assured he liad spoken the reverse of his real sentiments. I 
ivas not, however^ .juite so well pleased w'illi my aunt, Avho began 
to treat me as if I was really an idiot. Her contempt, I own, a 
little piqued mo ; and I could not help often expressing my re- 
sentment, when we w ere alone together, to Mr. Bennet, who never 
failed to gratify mo, by making her conceit the subject of his wit ; 
a talent which he j)ossessed in the most extraordinary degree. 

“This proved of very fatal coiisetiuence ; for one day, while we 
were enjoying ourselves in a very thick arbour in the garden, my 
aunt stole on us unobserved, and overheard our whole conversation, 
i wish, my dear, you understood Latin, that 1 might repeat you 
a sentence, in which the rage of a tigress, that has lost her young, is 
described : no English poet, as I remember, has come up to it ; nor 
am I myself ecpial to the undertaking. She burst in upon us, open- 
inouth, and, after discharging every abusive word almost in tho 
only language she understood on poor Mr. Bennet, turned us both 
out of doors ; declaring, she would send my rags after me, but 
would never more permit me to set my foot within her threshold. 

“Consider, dear madam, to what a wretched condition we were 
now reduced. I had not yet received the sm/ill legacy left me by my 
father ; nc»r was Mr. Bennet master of five pounds in the whole world. 

“In this situatym, the man I doted on to distraction had but 
little ditliculty to persuade mo to a proposal, wdiich, indeed, I 
thought generous in him to make, as it seemed to proceed from that 
tendeniess for my reputation, to wdiich he ascribed it ; indeed, it 
could proceed from no motive with which I sh<»uld have been dis- 
pleased. Tn a word, within two days we were man and wife. 

“ Mr. Bonnet now declared himself the happiest of men ; and, 
for my part, I sincerely declare, I envied no woman on earth. How 
little, alas ! did then know, or suspect, the price I was to pay for 
all my joys ! A match of real love is, indeed, truly paradise ; and 
such perfect happiness seems to be the forbidden fruit to mortals, 
which we are to lament liavii^ tasted during the rest of our lives. 
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“The first uneasiness which attacked us after our marriage was 
on my aunt’s account. It was A^ei-y dis*'igreealjlp to live under tlie 
nose of so near a relation, who did not acknowledge us, hut, on the 
contrary, was ever doing* ns all the ill turns in her i)ower, and 
making a party against us in the juirish ; which is always easy enough 
to do amongst the vulgar, against persons wlio are their superiors in 
rank, and at the same time their inferiors in fortune. This made 
Mr. Bonnet think of procuring an exchange, in wliich intention he 
was soon after conlirmed hy the arrival of the rector. It was the 
lector’s custom to spend three months eveiy year at his living ; for 
which purpose he reserved an ai>artinent in his i)arsr mage-house, 
which was full large enough for two such little families as then 
occupied it : W'e at first promised ourselves some little convenience 
from his boarding with us ; and Mr. Beimet hegau to lay aside his 
thoughts ot leaving his curacy, at least. f(»r some time. But these 
golden ideas presently vanished ; for, though w'c both used our 
utmost endeavours to ])lease him, w'o sc^on found the impt)ssibility 
of succeeding. He W'as, indeed, to give you his character in a word, 
the most jieevish of mortals. Tliis tem]>er, notf thstandiiig that lie 
was liotli a good and pious maifi made his company so insuil’erablo 
that nothing could cmiipensate it. If his lireakfast w’as not ready 
to a moment ; if a dish of meat w'as too much or too little done ; in 
short, if anything failed of exactly hitting his taste, ho w'as sure to 
be out of humour all that day ; so that, indeed,- he was scarce ever 
in a good temper the wduJe day together ; for Fortune sevmis to take 
a delight in thwarting this kind of disposition, to which human life, 
with its many crosses and accidents, is, in truth, by no means fitted. 

“Mr. Bonnet W'as now, by my desire, as well as his own, deter- 
mined to cjuit the parish ; but, when he attemjited to get an ex- 
change, he found it a matter more dilliculty than he had 
apprehended ; for the rector’s temiier was so well known among 
the neighbouring clergy, that none of them could be luought to 
think of spending tliree months in a year witli him. 

“ After many fruitless im|uiries, Mr. Bonnet thought best to 
lemovc to London, the great mart of all ailairs ecclesnistical and 
civil. This jiroject greatly jileased him, and he resolved, without 
more dola^^ to take his leave of the r<‘etor, wOiich hi- did in the most 
friendly manner ])ossible, and j)reached his farewell sermon ; nor 
was there a dry eye in the church, except among the few whom my 
aunt, wlio remained still inexorable, had prevailed upon to hate us 
without any cause. 

“To London w'^e came, and took up our lodgings the first night 
at tlie inn where the stage-coach set us down : tlie next morning, 
my husband went out early on his business, and returned with the 
good new’s of having heard of a curacy, and of having equijiped 
himself with a lodging in the neighbourhood of a worthy peer, ‘ who,* 
said he, ‘ was my fellow-collegiate ; and, what h more, 1 have a 
direction to a person, who will advance your legacy at a very 
rcasonabhi rate, * 

“ This last jiarticular was extremely' agreeable to me, for our last 
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guinea was now broached, and the rector had lent niy husband ten 
pounds to pay his debts in the couiiiiy ; for, with all his i)eevish" 
iioss, he was a good and generous man, njid had indeed so many 
valuable qualities, that T lamented his temper, after T knew him 
thoroughly, as much on liis account as on ir.y own. 

“We now (juitted the inn, and went to our lodgings, where my 
husband having placed me in safety, as he said, he went about the 
business of the legacy, with good assurance of success. 

“My husband returned elated with his success, the j>ersoii to 
whom he applied having undertaken to advance 1-he legacy, Avhich 
he fullilled as soon as the pro])er impiiries could be made, and 
proper instruments i)re])ared for that purpose. 

“ This, however, took up so much time, that, as our fund was so 
very low, Ave wei‘e reduced t(» some distress, and obliged to live ex- 
tremely j)enurious ; nor AA^ould all do, Avithoiit my taking a most 
disagreeable Avay of ])rociiring money, by paAvning one «)f my gowns. 

“Mr. Rennet was now settled in a curacy in town, greatly to his 
satisfaction, and our aff'airs seemed t(» have a ]>rosperous aspect, 
Avheii lie came home ..i me one morning, in mucli a]>]>arent disorder, 
looking as jiale as death, and begged me, by some means or other, 
to get iiim a dram : for that he was taken with a sudden faintness 
and lowness of si)irits. 

“Frightened as 1 Avas, T immediately ran down stairs, and pro- 
cured some rum of the mistress of the house : the first time, indeed, 

1 ever knoAv him drink any, Wlicn he oanie to himself, he begged 
1)10 not to be alarmed ; for it was no distemper, but something that 
had vexed him, Avhich had caused his disorder, which he had now 
perfectly recovered. 

“He then told me the Avhole affair. Jle liad hitherto deferred 
paying a visit to the lord, Avhom 1 mentioned to have been formerly 
his fellow-collegiate, and Avas iioav his neighbour, till he could put 
himself in decent rigging, fie had iioav purchased a new cassock, 
hat, and Avig ; and Aveiit to pay his respects to l)is old ac(j[uaiiitance, 
who had rec(uved from him many ci\ilities and assistance in his 
learning at the university, and had ]U*omised to return them fourfold 
hereafter. 

“ It^Avas not Avitliout some diiliculty that Mr. Heuiiet got into the 
antechamber ; here he Availed, or, as the phrase is, cooled his heels, 
fur above an hour, before be saw his lordship, nor had he seen him 
then, but by an accident ; for my lord was going out Avhen he casually 
intercepted him in his ])a,ssage to his cliariot. He approaclied to 
salute him Avith some familiarity, though Avilh respect, depending 
on his former intimacy, Avhen my lord, stoi)ping short, very gravely 
told him he had not the ])lcasure of knowing liim. ‘ How ! my 
lord,’ siiid he, " can you have so soon forgot your old accpiaintance 
Tom Rennet.’ — ‘O, Mr. Rennet!* cries his lordshij), with much 
reserve, ‘ is it you '? • You will pardon my memory. I am glad to 
sec you, Mr. Rennet ; but you must excuse me at j)rescnt, for 1 am 
in very great haste. ^ He then broke from him ; and without more 
(joremony, or any farther invitation, Avent directly into his chariot. 
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This cold reception from a person, for whom my husband had 
a real friendship, and from whom ho had groat reason to exjiect a 
very warm return of a^ection, so affected file jioor man that it 
caused all those syinjdoins which T have mentioned before. 

“ Though this incident produced no material consequence, I could 
not pass it over in silence, as of all the misfortunes which ever 
befell him, it affected my husband the most. I need not, however, 
to a woman of your delicacy, make any comments on a behaviour, 
which, though I believe it is very common, is nevertheless cruel 
and base beyond descri]ition ; and is diametrically opposite to true 
honour as well as to goodness. 

‘‘ To relieve the une«asiness which my husband felt on account of 
his false friend, I prevailed with him to go every night, almost for 
a fortnight together, to the play ; a diversion of which he was greatly 
fond, and from which he did not think his being a clergyman ex- 
cluded him. Indeed, it is very well, if the >30 austere persons, who 
would he inclined to censure him on this head, have no greater sins 
themselves to answer for. 

** From this time, during three months, w*r passed our time very 
agreeably — a little too agroejibly, perhaps, for our circumstances ; 
for however innocent diversions may be in other respects, they must 
be owned to be expensive. When you consider, then, madam, that 
our income from the curacy was less than forty pounds a-year, and 
that, after payment of the debt to the rector, and another to my 
aunt, with the costs in law which she had r)Ccasioned by suing for 
it, my legacy was reduced to less than seventy pounds, you will not 
wonder that in diversions, clothes, and the common expenses of 
life, we had almost consumed our whole stock. 

“The inconsiderate manner inwdiich we had lived for some time, 
will, I doubt not, appear to you to want some excuse ; but I have 
none to make for it. Two things, however, now ha]»pened, which 
occasioned much serious reflection' to Mr. Beiinet ; the one wjis that 
I grew near my time, the other that he now received a letter from 
Oxford, demanding the debt of forty pounds, which 1 mentiemod to 
you before. The former of these he made ^u])retence of obtaining a 
delay for the payment of the latter, promising in two months to 
pay off half the debt, by which means he obtained a forbearance 
during tliat time. 

“ I was TKiW delivered of a son, a matter which should, in reality, 
have increased our cemcern ; but, on the contraiy, it gave us great 
pleasure ; greater indeed could not have been conceived at the birth 
of fin heir to the mo.st plentiful estatci : so entirely thoughtless were 
we, and so little forecast had we of those many evils and distresses 
to which wo had rendered a human creature, and (Ujc so dear to us, 
liable. The day of christening is, in all families, 1 believe, a day 
of jubilee and rejoicing ; and yet, if we consider the interest of that 
little wretch who is the occasion, how very little reason w'ould the 
most sanguine persons have h>r tlieir joy ! 

Hut, though our eyes were too weak to look forward for the 
sake of our child, we could not iye blinded to those dangers that 
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immediately threatened ourselves. Mr. Beniiot, at the expiration 
of the two months, received a second letter from Oxford, in a very 
peremptory style, and threatening a suit vdthout any farther delay. 
This alarmed us in the strongest manner : and my husband, to 
secure liis liberty, Avas advised, for awhile, to shelter himself in the 
verge of the court. 

‘"And now, madam, I am entering on tliat scene which directly 
lejxds to all my misery.’* Here she stopped and wiped her eyes ; 
and then, begging Amelia to excuse lier for a few minutes, ran 
hastily out of tlio room, leaving Amelia by herself, while she re- 
freshed her spirits with a cordial, to enable her to relate Avhat follows 
in the next chapter. 


CiiAr. VI. — Farther continued. 

Mrs. Bknxet, rctu ruling into the r<H)m, made a short apology for 
her absence, and ilieii piooeeded in thcs(j words : — 

“ We now l(jft our lodgings, and took a second floor in that very 
house Avhere you now are ; to which Ave were recommended by the 
Avoman where we had before lodged, for the mistresses of botli 
houses Avore acciuaintod : and, indeed, we had been all at the play 
together. To this noAV lodgiirg tlien (such was our wretched 
destiny) Ave immediately rejiaired, and were received by Mrs. 
Ellison (how can 1 bear the sound of that detested name !) with 
much civility : she took cave, however, during the first fortnight 
of our residence, to Avait upon* us every Monday morning for her 
rent ; such being, it seems, the custom of this place, wliich, as it 
was inhabited chiefly by persons in debt, is not the region of credit. 

“ My husband, l)y the singular goodness of the rector, who 
greatly compassionated his case, Avas enabled to continue in his 
curacy, though lie could only do the duty on Sundays. Ho Avas, 
however, sometimes obliged to furnish ii, jiersoii to otficiato at his 
expense ; so that our income Avas very stiaiity, and the poor little 
remainder of the legacy being almost spent, aa'c Avere reduced to 
some ditliculties, and, Avhat was Avorse, saw still prospect of greater 
before our eyes. 

“Under these circumstances, hoAv agreeable to poor Mr. Bonnet 
must have been the behaviour of Mrs. Ellison, Avho, Avhen he carried 
her her rent on the usual day, told him, with a benevolent smile, 
that he needed not to give himself the trouble of such exact punc- 
tuality ! She adiled, that if it avjis at any time inconvenient to 
him, he might paj/ her Avhen he pleased. ‘To say the truth,’ says 
she, ‘ 1 never was so much pleased Avith any lodgers in my life. I 
am convinced, Mij Bonnet, you are a very Avorthy man, and you 
are a very happy one too ; for you have the prettiest wife and the 
prettiest child I ever saw.* These, dear madam, were the words 
she was pleased to make use of ; and I am sure she behaved to mo 
■with such an appearance of irieudship and airection, that, as I 
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could not perceive any possible views of interest which she could 
have in her professions, 1 easily believed theA real. 

“ ere lodged in the same house — (), Mrs. Booth ! the blood runs 
cohl to my heart, and should run cold to yours when I name him : 
— there lodged in the & imo house, a lord— the hud, indeed, whom 1 
liave since seen in your com])any. I’his lor<l, Mrs. Ellistui told me, 
had taken a great fancy to iiiy little Charley : fool that 1 was, and 
blinded by my own passion, which made me conceive that an 
infant, not three months old, could be really the o})ject of affection 
to any besides a jiarcnt ; and more especially to a gay young fel- 
low ! But if I was silly in being deceived, how wicked was the 
wuetch who deceived me ; who used such art, and employed such 
I>ains, such incredible pains, t^o deceive me ! lie acted tlie part of 
a nurse to my little infant. ; he danced it-, he hilled it, he kissed it ; 
declared it w'as the veiy picture oi a nephew of his, his favourite 
sister s child ; and said so many kind and fond things of its 
beauty, that I myself, ihougli, I lielievo, one of tlie tenderest and 
fondest of mothers, scarce carried my owj)t^ ideas of my little 
darling s ])erfectioii lieyond tlie conipliriients wfiieli lie paid it. 

“My lord, htwvever, i>erliai)s from modesty before iiiy face, fell 
far short of wdiat Mrs. Ellison reported from liiin. And now^, 
when she found the ini[»ression which was made on me by these 
means, she look every opportunity of insinuating tf> me his lord- 
ship’s many virtues, his great goodness to his sister’s cliildren in 
jiarticular : nor did sh€‘ fad to dro]) some hints, wliich gave me the 
most sinj])le and groundless liojies of strange consecjuences from his 
fondness to my Oharhy. 

“When by these means (which, simjde as they may ai)pear, 
were, ])erha])s, the most artful) my lord had gained something 
more, 1 think, than my I'sieem, he took the surest method to con- 
firm himself in my affection. This wfis, by jirofessing tlie highest 
friendshiji for my husband ; for, as to myself, 1 do assure you, he 
never showed me more tlian common respect ; and T ho])e you wdll 
believii, J should have immediately startled and flown oil* if he liad. 
Poor 1 accounted for all the friendship which lie expressed for 
my husband, and all the fondness which lie showed to my boy, 
from the great ]>rettiness of the one, and the great merit of tlio 
other ; foolishly conceiving, that others saw wdth my eyes, and felt 
with my heart. Little did 1 dream, that I'ny ow'ii unfortunate 
person was the fountain of all this lord’s goodness, and W'as the 
intended jnice of it. 

“One evening, as 1 was drinking tea wdth Mrs. Ellison by iny 
lord’s lire (a liberty which she never scrujiled taking when he was 
gone out), my little Charley, now about half a year old, sitting in 
her lap ; my lord, accidentally no doubt, indeed I then thought it 
so, came in. I was confounded, and offered go ; but my lord 
declared, if he disturbed Mrs. Ellison’s company, as ho phrased it, 
he would himself leave the room. When 1 was thus ])re vailed on 
to keep my seat, my lord immediately took my little baby into his 
Jap, and gave it supae tea there, not a little at the expense of his 
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ciiibroidery, for he was very richly dressed ; indeed, he was as fine 
a figure as perhaps ever was seen. His behaviour on this occasion 
gave me many ideas' in his favour. I thought he discf>vcred good 
sense, good nature, condesccTisioii, and other good (pialities, by the 
fondness he showed to my child, and the oontempt he seemed to 
express for Jiis finery, which so greatly became him ; for 1 cannot 
deny but that he was the handsomest and genl-eelest person in the 
world ; thougli such consitleratuuis advanced him not a step in my 
favour. 

My husband lunv returned from church (for this happened on 
a Sunday), and w^as, by 103^ lord’s ])artioular desire, ushered into 
the room. My lord rocehed him witli the utmost juditeness, and 
with many i)rof(;ssions of esteem, wdiich, he said, lie had conceived 
from Mrs. Ellison’s re|»resentatioiis of his merit. lie then pro- 
c(;eded t(> mention the living vvhi<-h was detained frmn my^ husband, 
of which Mrs. Ellison had likewise informed him, and said he 
thouglit it would be no dilliciilt matter to ol>tain a restoration of it 
by the authority of the bishop, who w’as his particular friend, and 
t<j wliom he w'ould .dvC an immediate o])|M>i*tunily of mentioning 
it. This, at last-, he determined to do the very next day ; when ho 
invited us both to dinner, wduTo we w^ere to be acipiaiuted with his 
lordshii/s success. 

“M3' lord mnv insisted on my hushand’s sta3nng supper w-ith 
him, without taking any notice of me; but Mrs. Ellison declared 
he should not part man and 'vife, and that slu' herself would stay 
with me. The moti(ui w'as too agreeahle to me to he rejected ; and, 
except the little time f retired to put m^’^ child to bed, w’c spent 
together the most agreeable evening imaginable ; nor was it, 1 
believe, easy to decide, W'hether Mr. Beiinet or myself were most 
delighted W’ith his lordshi]) and Mrs. Ellison ; but this I assure you, 
the generosity t»f the one, and the extreme civilit)’^ and kindness of 
tlie other, w'ere the subjects of our conversation all tlie ensuing 
night, during W'hich wo m*ither of us closed oiu* eyes. 

“Tlie next day, at dinner, my^ lord acipiainted ns, that he had 
pri'vailcil w*it h the liishoji tow'rite to tlu* clerg3miaii in the cr»uiitry ; 
indeed, he told us that he had engaged the Ihshop to be very warm 
in our intert'st, and had not tlie least doubt of success. This threw 
us both into a flow f)f siiirits : and in the afteriUKiii, Mr. Rennet, at 
Mrs. EJlisturs reipiest, w hich was seconded by his lordsln’i), related 
the history of our lives, from our first accpiainlauce. My lord 
seemed much aflected with some tender scenes, which, as no man 
could better feel, so none could better describe, than my husband. 
When he had finished, my lord begged pardon bir mentioning an 
occurrciiee which gave liim such a particular concern, as it had 
disturbed the delicious state of happiness in which w'c had lived at 
our former lodging. ‘It would be ungenerous,’ said be, *to rejoice 
at an accident, whifh, though it brought me fortuiiatety aciiuainted 
with two of the most agreeable people in the world, was yet at the 
expense of your mutual felicity. The circumstance I mean, is your 
debt at Oxford ; pray how tUcs that stand 1 am resolved it 
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shall never disturb your happiness hereafter.” At these words, the 
tears burst from juy i>oor husband's eyes ; %nd, in an ecstasy of 
gratitude, ho cried out, .‘Your lordship overcomes me with gene- 
rosity. If you go on in this manner, both my wife’s gratitude and 
mine must be bankrupt.' .He then accpiaintcd my lord with the 
exact state of the case, and received assurances from him that the 
debt should never trouble him. My husband was again breaking 
out into the warmest expressions of gratitude, but my lord stopped 
liim short, saying, ‘ If you have any obligation, it is to my little 
Charley here, from whose little innocent smiles 1 have received 
more than the value of this trifling debt in ])leMsure. ’ I forgot to tell 
you, that when 1 offered to leave the room, after dinner, upon my 
child’s account, my lord would not sutler me, but ordered the 
child to be brought to me. Ho lunv look it out of my arms, ])laced 
it upon his own knee, and fed it with some fruit from the dessert. 
In short, it would be more tedious to you than to myself, to relate 
the thousand little tend cniesses be showed to the child. He gave 
it many baubles ; among.st the rest was a coral, worth at least three 
j>ound8 ; and when my husband was conlinet^* lear a fortnight- to 
his chamber with a cold, ho visited the child every day, for to this 
infant's account were all the visits jdaced, and seldom failed of 
accompanying his visit with a present to the little tiling. 

“Here, Mrs. Booth, T cannot lielp mentioning a d<»iil)t which has 
often arisen in my mind, since 1 have been enough mistress of my- 
self to reflect on this liorrid train 'i/hich was laid to blow up my 
innocence. Wicked and barbarous it was to the highest degree, 
without any question ; hut my doubt is, whether the art or folly of 
it be the more conspicuous ; for, however delicate and refined the 
art must be allowed to have been, the ftdly, 1 think, must, iqion a 
fair examination appear no less asbmishing ; for, to lay all con- 
siderations of cruelty and crime out of the case, 'what a foolish 
bargain does the man make for himself, who purchases so poor a 
pleasure at so high a xirice ! 

“We had lived near three weeks with as much freedom as if we 
had been all of the same family ; when, one afternorm, my lord 
proposed to my husband t<» ride down himself to solicit the sur- 
render ; for he said the hishoy» had received an unsatisfactory 
answer from the parson, and had written a secrind letter more 
pressing, which his lordship now jiromised us to strengthen hy one 
of his own, that my husband was to carry witli him. Mr. Beiinet 
agreed to this proj)osal witli great thankfulness, and the next day 
w'as appointed for his journey. The distance was near seventy 
miles. 

“ My husband set out on his jounicy ; and be bad scarce left me, 
before Mrs. Ellison came into my room, and endeavoured to com- 
fort me in his absence : to say the truth, though he was to be from 
me but a few da3^s, and the purjiuse of bis g^ing was to fix our 
happiness on a sound foundation for all our future days, I could 
scarce BUpi)ort my spirits under this lirst sex>aration. But though 
1 then thought Mrs. Ellison’s iiitentioiis to be most kind and 
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friendly, yet the means she used wore utterly ineflfoctual, and 
appeared to mo inj\]dicious. Instead of soothing my uneasiness, 
which is iilways the lirst physic to be giveif to grief, she rallied me 
upon it, and began to talk in a very unusual style of gaiety, in 
which she treated conjugal lovo with much ridicule. 

“ I gave her to umlerstand that she displeased me by this dis- 
course ; but she soon ftnjnd means to give such a turn to it as made 
a merit of all she had said. And now, when she had worked me 
into a good humour, she made a pro]iosal to me, which I at first 
rejected ; but at last fatally — tc^o fatally, suffered myself to be over 
j)crsuaded. M'his was to g<» to a mas(jiierade at llanelagh, for which 
my lord had furnished her witli tickets.” 

At these words Amelia turned ]>ale as death, and hastily begged 
her friend to give her a glass of water, some air, or anything. Mrs. 
Beniiet, having thrown o])eu the Aviiidow, and j>r(>cured the water, 
which i)re vented Amelia from fainting, looked at her with much 
tenderness and cried, “1 do not wonder, my dear madam, tliat you 
are affected with my mentioning that fatal masquijrade ; since I 
firmly believe tlie ruin was intended for you at the same 

place, the a])i)r(ihension of whiclj occasioned the letter I sent you 
this morning, and all the trial of your i)atience which 1 have made 
since.’ 

Amelia gave her a tender embrace, with many expressions of the 
warmest gratitude ; assured her she had pretty well recovered her 
spirits, and begged her to continue her story ; which Mrs. Bciiiiet 
then did. However, as our readers may be glad to recover their 
spirits also, we shall here pul an end to the chapter. 


CitAr. VII.— The story farther continued. 

Mrs. Bexnet proceeded thus : — 

“ I was at length prevailed on to accompany Mrs. Ellison to the 
masquerade. Here, I must confess, the ideasantness of the place, 
the viiriety of the dresses, and the novelty of the thing, gave me 
much delight, and raised my fancy to the highest pitch. As 1 was 
entirely void of all suspicion, my mind threw off all reserve, and 
pleasure only filled my tluiughts. Innocence, it is true, possessed 
my heart ; but it was innocence unguarded, iiito.xicated with foolish 
desires, and liable to every temptation. During the first two hours, 
we had many trilling adventures not worth remembering. At 
length my lord joincMl us, and continued with me all the evening, 
and we danced several dances together. 

“I need nut, I believe, tell you, madam, how engaging his con- 
versation is. I wi& I could with truth say, 1 was not pleased with 
it ; or, at least, that I had a right to be jileased with it. But 1 
will disguise nothing from you : I now began to discover that he 
some affection for me ; bufhc had already too firm a footing in 
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my esteem, to make the discovery shocking, I will — I Ivill own thd 
truth ; J was delighted with })ercciving a passion in him, which 1 
was not iiiiAvilling to thipk he had had from the beginning, and to 
derive his having concealed it so long from his aw’e of my virtue, 
and his respect to my, understanding. I assure you, madam, at 
the same time, my intentions were never to exceed the bounds of 
innocence. 1 was cliarnuid with the delicacy of his passion ; and 
in the foolisli, iliouglitless turn <>f mind in Avliicli 1 tlien was, I 
fancied T might give some very distant encouragement to such a 
passion in such a man with the utmost safety ; that I miglit indulge 
my vanity and interest at once, without being guilty of the least 
injury. 

“ 1 know Mrs. Tlooth will condemn 'all these thoughts, and I 
condemn them m* loss myself ; for it is now my steadfast opinion, 
that the woman wlio givc's up tlio least outwork of lier virtue, does, 
in that ver^' moment, betray the citadel. 

“About tw'o o’clock we returned borne, and found a very band- 
Bomc collation ])rovided for u.s. 1 w\as asked to ])artake of it ; and 
did not, 1 could not, refuse. 3 w^as not, liow’^tcr, entirely void of 
all suspicion, and I made many resolutions ; one of wdiich was, 
not to drink a di’op more than my usual stint. This was, at the 
utmost, little more than half a ])iut of small punch. 

“1 adhered strictly to my quantity, but in the quality, 1 am 
convinced, 1 was deceiv(*d : for, before I left the room, 1 found iny 
head giddy. What the villain gavcMiie, 1 know not ; but l)csides 
being intoxicated, 1 perceiv(‘(l etfects from it which arc not to be 
described. 

“ Here, madam, I must draw’^ a curtain f)ver the residue of that 
fatal night. Let. it suttice, that it involved mo in the most dreadful 
ruin ; a ruin, to which, 1 can truly sfiy, 1 never consented ; and of 
which 1 was scarce conscious, when the villanous man avowx'd it to 
my face in the morning. 

“ Thus I have deduced my story to the most IuutkI ])eriod ; 
happy had 1 ))een had tliis been the ])eriod f>f my life ; but I w^as 
reserved for greater miseries ; but before T enter on them, I will 
mention soiuethiiig very remarkable, with which I wras now 
acquainted, and that will show there was notliing of accident 
which had befallen me ; but that all w'as the effect of a long, 
regular, premeditated design. 

“ You may remember, madam, t told you that we were recom- 
mended to Mrs. Ellison by the woman at whose house we had 
before lodged. This woman, it seems, was one of my lord’s pimps, 
and had before introduced mu to his lordsliii)’s notice. 

“ You are to know, then, madam, that this villain, this lord, now 
confessed to mo, that he had fn'st seen me in the gallery at 'the 
oralorio, whither I had gone with tickets, with w^hich the woman, 
whore I first lodged, had presented me, and w&ich were, it seems, 
purchased by my lord. Here I first met the vile betrayer, who 
•was disguised in a rug coat, and a jjatch upon his face.’^ 

At these words, Amelia cried oifl, “ 0 gracious heavens 1 ” and 
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fell back in her chair. Mrs. Bonnet, with proper applications, 
brought her back tc life ; and then Amelia acquainted her, that 
she herself had first seen the same person in the same place, and in 
the same disguise. “ () Mrs. Bonnet !” cried she, “how am I 
indebted to you ! what words, what th» nks, what actions can 
demonstrate the gratitude of my sentiments ! 1 look upon you, and 
always shall look upon you, as iny ])rescrver from the brink of a 
precipice, from which ] was falling into the same ruin, which 
you have so generously, so kindly, and so nobly disclosed for my 
sake.* 

Here the two ladies compared notes ; and it appeared that his 
lordshij)’s behaviour at the oratorio had been alike to both ; that 
he had made use of the veiy same words, the very same actions to 
Amelia, which he had practised over before on poor, unfortunate 
Mrs. Bennet. It may, perhaps, be thought strange, that neither 
of them could afterwards recollect him ; but so it was. And, indeed, 
if we consider the force of disguise, tlie very short time that either 
of them was with him at this firet interview, and the very little 
curiosity that musi nave been siip)K)sed in tlie minds of the ladies, 
together with the amusemejit in which tliey were then engaged, all 
wonder will, 1 ap])reliend, cease. Amelia, however, now declared 
she remen ibered bis voice and features i)erfectly well, and was 
thoroughly satisfied he was the same person. She then accounted 
for his not having visited in the afternoon, according to his promise, 
from her declared resedutions to Mrs. Ellison nob to see him. She 
now burst forth into some very satirical invectives against that 
lady, and declared she had the art, as well as the wickedness, of the 
devil himself 

Many congratulations now passed from Mrs, Bonnet to Amelia, 
which were returned with the most hearty acknowliHlgment from 
that lady. J^ut, instead of filling our paper with those, we shall 
pursue Mrs. Btmnet’s story ; which she resumed, as we shall lind, 
in the next chapter. 


Chaf. VlU. - Farther coutinuatioa. 

*‘No sooner,** said Mrs. Bennet, continuing her story, “was my 
lord departed, than Mrs, Ellison came t(j me. She behaved in such 
a manner, when she became ac(]uainted with what had passed, that 
though I was ni. first satisfied of her guilt, she began to stagger my 
opinion ; and, at length, prevailed upon me entirely to accpiit her. 
She raved like a mad woman against my lord, swore he should not 
stay a moment in her house, and that she would never speak to 
him more. In sh<^)rj, had she been the most innocent woman in the 
world, she could not have spoken nor acted any otherwise, nor 
could slie have ventured more wrath and indignation against the 
betrayer ^ 

“That part of her denunciation of vengeance which concerned 
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my lord’s leaving the house, she vowed should be executed imme- 
diately ; but then, seeming to recollect herself, 4 she said, ‘Consider, 
my dear child, it is f(jr your sake alone 1 speak ; will not such a 
proceeding give some suspicion to your husband ? * T answered, 
that 1 valued not that ; tliat 1 was resolved U) inform my husband 
of all, the moment I saw liim ; with many exju’essioiis of detesta- 
tion of myself, and an indifference for life, and for everything 
else. 

“Mrs. Ellison, however, found moans to soothe me, and to satisfy 
me with my own innocence ; a point, in which, I believe, we are 
all easily convinced. In short, T was persuaded to acquit both 
myself and her, to lay the whole guilt upon my lord, and to resolve 
to conceal it from my liusband. 

“ That "wbole day T conliiied myself to my chamber, and saw no 
I>ersoii but Mrs. Ellison. J was, indeed, asliamed to look any one 
in the face. Happily for me, my lord went inti) the country Avith- 
out attem])ting to come near me ; for I believe his sight would have 
driven inc^ to madness. 

“The next day, 1 told Mrs. Ellison, that 1 '.eTis resolved lo leave 
her lodgings the moment iiiy lord came to toAMi; not 011 her account 
(for I really inclined to flunk her innocent), but on my lord’s, 
Avhose face 1 Avas resolved, if possible, never more to behold. 8 he 
told me, 1 had no reason to (piit her liouse on that score ; for that 
my lord himself had left her lodgings that morning, in resentment, 
she believed, of the abuse which iflm had cast on him the day 
before. 

“ This confirmed me in the opinion of Imr innocemee ; nor has 
she from that day to this, till my acquaintance Avitli you, madam, 
done anything to forfeit my o]>inion. On the contrary, 1 owe her 
many good offices ; amongst the rest T have an annuity of 150/. a 
year from my lord, Avdiich T know Avas oAving to her solicitations, 
for she is not A^oid of generosity or gf)od-nature ; though, by what 
I liaA'e lately seen, J am coiiAunced she was the cause of my ruin, 
and has endeavoured to lay the same snares for you. 

“ But to return to my melanclioly stoiy. My husband returned 
at the appointed time ; and I met him Avil.h an agitation of mind 
not to be described. Perhaps the fatigue Avhich ho liad undergone 
in his jf)urncy, and his dissatisfaction at his ill success, j)revontcd 
his taking notice of what I feared was too v’.sible. All his hopes 
Avere entirely frustrated ; the clergyman had not received the 
bisln)p’s letter ; and as to my Iftrd’s, ho treated it with derision and 
contempt. Tired as he was, Mr. Bcnnct AA'ould not sit down till ho 
had inquired for my lord, intending to go and i)ay his compliments. 
Poor man ! he little sus})ccted that he had deceived him, as I have 
since known, concerning the bishop ; much less did he susjiect any 
other injury. But the lord — tlie villain — was gone out of town ; 
so that he Avas forced to postpone all his gratitiille. 

“Mr. Bennct returned to toAvn late on the Saturday night, 
nevertheless ho performed his duty at churcli the next day ; but I 
refused to go with him. This, I ^Lhiiik, was the first refusal T was 
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guilty of since our marriage : Imt T was hecf)mo so miserable, that 
his presence, whicl had &en the source of all my happiness, was 
become my bane. I will not say 1 hated to see him ; but I can say 
I was ashamed, indeed afraid, to look him in the face, T was con- 
scious of I knew not what, guilt, J hop* , it cannot be called. ** 

“ 1 hope not, nay, I, think not,” cries Amelia. 

“My husband,” continued Mrs. Bonnet, “perceived my dissatis- 
faction, and imputed it t{> his ill success in the couiitiy. I was 
pleased with this self-delusion ; and yet, when 1 fairly coiu]>ute 
the agonies I suffered at his endeav<uirs t<» comfort me on that 
lie;id, I paid most severely fur it. (>, my dear Mrs. Booth ! ha])py 
is the deceived party between true lovers, and wretched indeed is 
the author of the deceit. 

“In this wretched condition I passed a w^liolo week, the most 
miserable, I think, of my whole life, endeavmiriiig to liumour my 
husband’s delusion, and to conceal my own tortures ; but I had 
reason to fear I could not succeed long ; for on tlie Saturday night 
I perceived a visible alteration in his heliaviour to me. He went 
to bed in an appais^ut ill- humour ; turned suddenly from me ; and, 
if 1 offered any endearments, he ga^ e me only peevish answers. 

“ After a restless, turbulent night, ho arose early on Sunday 
morning, and walked dtiwii sttiirs. L expected his return to break- 
fast, but was soon informed by the juaid that he was gr)no forth ; 
and that it was n(» more than seven o’clock. All this, you may 
believe, madam, alarmed me. ’ 1 saw plainly he had discovered the 
fatal secret, tlumgh by what means I could not divine. The state 
of my mind was very lifctlcj short of madness. Sometimes I thought 
of running away from my injured husband, and sometimes of put- 
ting an end to my life. 

“In the midst of such perturbations T spent the day. My hus- 
band returned in the evening. O, Heavens ! can I describe what 
followed ? It is imi)()ssible ; I shall sink under the relation. Ho 
entered the room, with a face as white as a slieet, his lips tremb- 
ling, and his eyes as rod as coals of fire, and starting as it were 
from his head. ‘Molly,’ cries he, throwing himself into his chair, 
‘are you w'ell?’ — ‘Hood Heavens 1 ’ says I, ‘Avhat’s the matter! 
Indee<l, I cannot say I am well.’ — ‘No,’ says he, starting from his 
chair, ‘false monster, you have betrayed me, destroyed me, you 
have ruined your husband ! ’ Then, looking like a fury, ho snatched 
off a large bt)ok from the table, and, with the malice of a madman, 
throw it at my head, and knocked me down backwards. He then 
caught me ui> in his arms, and kissed me with most extravagant 
tenderness ; then, looking me steadfastly in the face for several 
moments, the tears gushed in a torrent from his eyes, and with his 
utmost violence he threw me again on the fl»)or ; kicked me, 
stami)ed upon mo. I believe, indeed, his intent was to kill me, 
and I believe ho thought he had accomplished it. 

“I lay on the ground for some mimites, I believe, deprived of 
my souses. When I recovered ^ysolf, I found my husband lying 
by niv side on his face, and the blood running from him. It seems, 
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■when he thought he had despatched me, he ran his head with all 
his force against a chest of drawers which stodd in the room, and 
gave himself a dreadful wound in his head. 

“1 can truly say, I felt not the least resentment for the usage 
I had received ; 1 thoii|,ht I deserved it all ; though, indeed, 1 
little guessed what he had suffered from me. I now used the most 
earnest entreaties to him to compose himself ; and endeavoured, 
with my feeble arms, to raise him from the ground. At length, 
he broke from me, and, springing from the ground. Hung himself 
into a chair, when, looking wildly at me, he cried, ‘ (lo from me, 
Molly ; 1 beseech you, leave me : 1 would not kill you.* He then 
discovered to me — ( ), Mrs. Booth ! can you guess it ‘i 1 was indeed 
polluted by the villain ; I had infected my husband. O, Heavens ! 
why do I live to relate anything so horrid ? 1 will not, I cannot 

yet survive it. T cannot forgive myself. Heaven cannot forgive me.” 

Here she became inarticulate with the violence of her grief, and 
fell presently into such agonies, that the affrighted Anudia began 
tt) call aloud for some assistance. Upon this, a maid-servant came 
up, wlio, seeing her mistress in a violent oonvmsion lit, presently 
screamed out she w«as dead. Upon which one of the other sex 
made his appearance ; and whc» should this be but the honest 
Serjeant, whose countenance soon made it evident that though a 
soldier, and a brave one too, he w^as not the least concerned of all 
the com])any on this occasion. ^ 

The reader, if he has been acquainted wdth scenes of this kind, 
very wxll knows that Mrs. Bennet, in the usual time, returned 
again to the ])ossession of lier voice ; the first use of wliich she 
made, was to express her astonishment at the presence of the 
Serjeant, and, wdth a frantic air, to iiupiire who he was. 

The maid, concluding that her mistress w^as not yet returned to 
her senses, answered, “’Why, *tis my master, madam. Heaven 
j)reserve your senses, madam. Lord, sir, my mistress must be very 
bad not to know you.” 

What Atkinson thought at this instant, I wdll not say ; but cer- 
tain it is, he looked not overwisc. He attempted twice to take 
hold of Mrs. Bennet’s liaiid ; but slie withdrew it hastily, and, i)re- 
sently, after rising up from her chair, she declared Jierself pretty 
well again, and desired Atkinson and the maid to withdraw, both 
of whom presently f)beycd ; the serjeant ai)pearing, by his cf)iiiite- 
nance, to want comfort almost as much as the lady did, to whose 
assistance he liad heon summoned. 

It is a good maxim to trust a person entirely f»r not at all ; for a 
secret is often innocently blabbed out by those who know but half 
of it. Certain it is, that the maid’s speech coininunicated a sus- 
jacion to the mind of Amelia, wdiich the behaviour of the serjeant 
did not tend to remove : what that is, the sagacious readers may 
likewise j)robably suggest to themselves ; if not, they must wait 
our time for disclosing it. We shall now resume the history of 
Mrs. Bennet, w’ho, after many apojpgies, proceeded to the matter# 
in the next chapter. 
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Chap. iX.-The conclusion of Mrs. Bennct’s history. 

“ When 1 became sensible,’* cries Mrs. Bcmiet, “ of the injury I had 
done my husband, I threw myself at his feet ; and embracing hia 
knees, while I bathed them with my tears, I begged a patient 
hearing, declaring, if h(^ was not satished with what 1 should Siiy, 

1 would become a willing victim of his resentment. I said, and I 
said truly, that if I owcmI my death that instant to his hands, I should 
have no otlier terror, but of the fatal consequence which it might 
produce to himself. 

He seemed a little ])acified, and bid me say whatever 1 jdeased. 

“ T then gave him a faithful relation of all that had happened. 
He heard me with great attention, and at the conclusion cried, with 
a dee]) sigh, “(), Molly, I believe it all. You must have been be- 
trayed as you tell mo ; you could not be guilty of such baseness, 

such cruelty, such iiigratitnde.’ He then (), it is impossible to 

describe his behaviour ! he expressed such kindness, snch tender- 
ness, such coneen for the manner in whicli ho had used me 1 

cannot dwell on this scene 1 shall relapse ^you must excuse 

me.” 

Amelia begged her to omit anything wdiich so affected her ; and 
she proceeded thus : — 

“My husband, who was more convinced than T was of Mrs. 
Ellison’s guilt, declared he would not sleey) that night in her house. 
He then went out to seek for a lodging ; he gave mo all the money 
lie had, and left me to jiay her bill, and jmt uj) the clothes, telling 
me, if 1 had not money enough, I might leave the clothes as a 
])lodge ; but he vowed lie could not answer for himself, if he saw 
the face of Mrs. Ellison. 

“ Words can scarce express the behaviour of that artful w’oman, 
it was so kind and so generous. She said, she did not blame my 
husband’s resentment ; nor could she expect jiny other, but that he 
and all the world sliouhl censure her ; that she hated her house 
almost as much as wo did, and detested her cousin, if possible, more. 
In lino, she said, 1 might leave my clothes liero that evening, but 
that she would send them to ns the next morning ; that she scorned 
the thought of iletaiiiiiig tliein ; and, as for the paltry debt, we might 
pay her whenever we pleased ; for, to do her justice, with all her 
vices, she has some good in her.” 

“S<»me good in her, indeed ! ” cried Amelia, with groat indigna- 
iion. 

“We were scjirce settled in our new lodgings,” continued Mrs. 
Bonnet, “ when my husband began to complain of a pain in his 
inside, lie told me, he feared lie had done himself some injury in 
his rage, and had hurst something within him. As to the odious — 
I cannot bear the^ thought, — the great skill of the surgeon soon 
entirely cured him ; but his other complaint, instead of yielding to 
any application, grew still worse and worse, nor ever ended till it 
brought him to his grave. 
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“ O, Mrs. Booth I could I have been certain that I had occasioned 
this, however innocently I had occasioned it, d could never have 
survived it ; but tlie sur'^oon, who opened him after his death, 
assured me, that he died of what tliey call a polypus in his heart, 
and tliat noMiing which Vad happened on account of me was in the 
least the occasion «jf it. 

“ I have, however, related the alfair truly to you. The first 
complaint 1 ever heard of the kind, was witliin a day or two after 

left Ml’S. Ellison’s ; and this complaint remained till his death, 
w hich mij^ht induce him, iiorhaps, to attribute his death to another 
cause ; hut the surgeon, wdio is a man of the highest eniineiice, has 
always declared the contrary to me, wdth the imjst positive certiiinty ; 
and this opinion has lu'on iny only comfort, 

“When my husband died, which was about ten weeks after we 
quitted Mrs. Ellisou’.s, <jf whom I had then a difFercnt ojiinion from 
what 1 have now, I Avas left in the most wretched condition imagin- 
able. 1 lielieve, madam, she showed you my letter. Indeed, she. 
did everything for me at that time which 1 could have expected 
from the best of friends. She siqqdied me wivV money from her 
own pocket, hy which means J was preserved from a distress, in 
W'hich I must have otherwise inevitably ]>erished. 

“ Her kindness to me in this season of distress prevailed on mo 
to return again to her house. Why, indeed, should I have refused 
ail otl'er so very convenient for me to acce])t, and whitdi seemed so 
generous in her to make? Here 1 lived a very retired life, witli 
my little babe, seeing no comjjaiiy but Mrs. Ellisf>n herself for a 
full quarter of a year. At last, Mrs. Ellison brought me a parch- 
ment from my loid, in wliicli he had settled upon nui, at her 
instance, as she told me, and as I believe it Avas, an annuity of one 
hundred and fifty p<mnds a-year. This was, 1 think, the very first 
time she had mentioned his hateful name to me since rny return to 
her house ; and .she noAv prevailed upon mo, though I assure you 
not Avithout much ditliculty, to suller him to execute the deed in 
my presence. 

“ I Avill iu)t describe our interview : 1 am not able to describe it, 
and I have often wemdered hoAV I have found spirits to sup^iort it. 
This I Avill say for him : that, if lie was not a real penitent, no man' 
alive could act the jiart better. 

“ Besides resentment, T had another motive of my hackAvardness 
to agree to such a meeting ; and this w^‘ls fear. I apprehended, 
and surely not Avithout reason, that the annuity A^'as rather meant 
as a bribe than a recompense, and that farther designs wore laid 
against my innocence : but in this I found myself hap])ily deceived ; 
for neither then, nor at any time since, have T ever had the least 
solicitation of that kind ; nor, indeed, have 1 seen the least occasion 
to think my lord had any such desires. 

“Good Heavens! what are tliese men? whVit is this appetite, 
Avhicli must have novelty and resistance for its jirovocatives ; and 
which i.s delighted with us no longer than while we may be considered 
in tlie light of enemies ? ” 
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“I thank you, madam,” cries Amelia, “for relieving me from 
my fears on your a/icouiit : 1 trembled at the consequence of this 
second acciuaintauco with such a man, and in such a situation. ” 

“ I assure you, madam, I Avas in no danger,” returned Mrs. 
Bennet : “ for, besides tliat I think 1 could have pretty well relied 
on iny own resolution, 1 have heard since, at St. Edmundsbury, 
from an intimate accpiaintance of my lord’s, Avho was an entire 
stranger to my affairs, that the highest degree of inconstancy is his 
character ; and that few his numberless mistresses have ever 
received a second visit from him. 

“ Well, madam,” continued she, “I think I have little more to 
trouble you with ; unless 1 should relate to you my long ill state of 
health, from Avliich I am lately, I thank Heaven, recovered ; or 
unless I should mention to you the most grievous accident that 
ever befell me,— the loss of my poor, dear Charley.” Hero she 
made a full sto]), and the tears ran down into her bosom. 

Amelia Avas silent a few" minutes, Avhile she gave the lady timo 
to vent licr j>assion ; after wliich she began to pour forth a \"asb 
profusion of ackir .'ledgiiieiits for the trouble she had taken in 
relating her histoi-y ; but chiefly for the mf)tive Avhich bad induced 
her to it, ami for the kind w'ariiing Avhich she had giA^en her by the 
little note Avhich Mis. Bennet had sent her that morning. 

“ Yes, madam,” cries Mrs. Bonnet, ** 1 am convinced, by what I 
have lately seen, that you are the de.stiiied sacrifice to tliis wicked 
lord ; and that Mrs. Ellison, whom 1 no longer doubt to have been 
the instrument of iny ruin, intended to betray you in the same 
manner. The day 1 met my lord in your apartment, I began to 
entertain some suspicions, and 1 took Mrs. Ellison A^ery roundly to 
task upon them ; her behaviour, notwithstanding many assevera- 
tions to the contrary, convinced me 1 was right ; and 1 intended, 
more than once, to speak to you, but could not ; till last night the 
mention of the masqueraile determined me to delay it no longer. 
1 therefore sent you that note this morning, and am glad you so 
luckily discovered the Avriter, as it has given me this opportunity 
of easing my mind, and of honestly showing you how unworthy I 
am of your friendship, at the same time that 1 so earnestly desire 
it.” 


f 

Chap. X.— Being the last chapter of the BcventU book. 

Amelia did not fail to make proper compliments to Mrs. Bennet, 
on the cr>ncliiBion of lier speech in the last chapter. She told her 
that, from til e first moment of her acipiaintance, she had the strongest 
inclination to her friendship ; and that her desires of that kind 
wore much iiicrealbd by hearing her story. “Indeed, madam,” 
says she, “you are much too severe a judge on yourself ; for they 
must have very little candour, in iny opinion, Avho look ujion your 
case Avith any severe eye. To ifle, I assure you, you appear highly 
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the object of compassion, and T shall always esteem you as an 
innocent and an unfortunate woman.” ^ 

Amelia would then haye taken her leave, hut Mrs. Bennet so 
strongly j)ressed her to stay to breakfast, that at length she coni- 
j)liod ; indeed, she had ^fasted so long, and lier gentle spirits had 
been so agitated with variety of passions, that nature very strongly 
seconded Mrs. Bonnet’s motion. 

Whilst the maid was preparing the tea-cqnipage, Amelia, with 
a little slyness in her countenance, asked Mrs. llennet if Serjeant 
Atkinson did not lodge in the same house with her. The other 
reddened so extremely at the (^uestif>n, re])eatod the serjeant’s 
name with such hesitation, and behaved so awkwardly, that 
Amelia wanted no farther confirmation of her suspicions. She 
w'ould not, however, declare them abruptly to the other, but began 
a dissertation on the serjoant’s virtues ; ami, after observing the 
great concern which he had manifested when Mrs. Bonnet was in 
her fit, eoneluded wdth saying, slic believed the Serjeant would 
make the best husband in the Avorhl ; for that he had gnsit tender- 
ness (»f li(‘art, and a gentleness of manners, not /ten to be found in 
any man, and mueh seldomer in j>(n*sons of his rank. 

“And wdiy not in his rank .said Mrs. Bennet : “ indeed, Mrs. 
Booth, wx‘ rob the low^cr or<ler of mankind of their due. 1 do not 
deny the force and power of education ; but, when we consider how 
veiy injudicious is the education of the l)ettor sort in general, how 
little they are instructed in the pra..ticc of virtue, wc shall not 
exjiect to find the heart much improved by it : and even as to the 
head, how very slightly do %ve commonly find it imj>roved by what 
is called a genteel education ! I have myself, I think, seen in- 
stances of as great gcxidness, and as great understanding too, 
among the low’er sort of ]»eople, as among the higher. Let us 
compare your serjeant, now% with the lord who has been the sub- 
ject of conversation ; on which side w'ould an impartial judge 
decide the balance to incline ? ” 

“ How monstrous, then,” cries Amelia, ** is the opinion of those, 
who consider our matching <mrselvcs the least below us in degree, 
as a kind of contamination ! ” 

“A most absurd and jireposterous sentjmenl,” answered Mrs. 
Bennet, w^armly, “ how^ abhorrent fnun justice, from common sense, 
and from humanity I- l>ut how extremt‘ly incongruous with a 
religion w^hich profess(JS t-o know' no dilierencc of degree, but ranks 
all mankind on the footing of brethren ! Of all kinds of pride, 
there is none so unchristian as that of station ; in reality, there is 
none so contemptible. Contemiit, indeed, may be said to be its 
own object ; for my own jiart, I know none so despicable as those 
w^ho despise others. ” 

“ I do assure you,” said Amelia, “ you speak my ow'n sentiments. 
1 give you my word, I should not bo ashamed Af being the wife of 
an honest man in any station ; nor, if I had been much higher than 
1 was, should I have thought myself degraded by calling ouv 
honest serjeant my husband.” * 
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“ Since you have made this declaration,” cries Mrs. Bonnet, “1 
am sure you will ii(»i be offended at a secret I am going to mention 
to you.” 

“ Indeed, my deiir,” answered Amelia, smiling, “I wonder rather 
you have concealed it so long, especially after the many hints J 
have given you.” 

“Nay, jjardon me, madam,” replied the other, “J do not re- 
member any such hints ; and, perhaps, you do not even guess at 
wliat I am going to say. My secret is this : that no woman ever 
had so sincere, s<j i)assicuiate a lover, as you have had in the 
Serjeant.” 

“la lover in the serjeant ! — I ! ” cries Amelia, a little surprised. 

“Have ]mtience,” answered the other: “1 say, you, my dear. 
As mucli surprised as you appear, I tell you no more than the 
truth ; and yet it is a truth you could hardly exptict to hear from 
me, especially with so much good humour ; since I will honestly 

confess to you But what need have 1 to confess what I know 

you guess already ? Tell me now, sincerely, don’t you guess?” 

“ I guess, iiidtu and hope,” said she, “ tliat lie is ytmr husband.” 

“ He is, indeed, my husband,” cries the other ; “ and I am most 
haj)py in your apju'obation : in honest truth, you ought to aj»]u*ovo 
my choice, since you was every way the occasion of my making it. 
WJiat you said of him, very greatly rocom mended him to my opi- 
jiioii ; but he endeared himself to me most by what he said of you. 
In short, 1 have discovered, he has always loved you with such a 
faithful, honest, nt)ble, generous |Mssion, that J was consequently 
couvinetjd his mind must possess all the ingredients of such a 
]»assion ; and what are these, but true honour, goodness, modesty, 
bravery, tenderness, and, in a word, every human virtue? For- 
give me, my dear, but i was uneasy till I became myself the object 
f>f such a passion.” 

“And do you really think,” said Amelia, smiling, “that I shall 
forgive you robbing me of such a lover ? or, sii})posing what you 
banter me with Avas true, do you I’cally imagine you could change 
such a passion ? ” 

“No, my dear,” answered the other; “1 only ho])C I have 
changed the olqect ; for, be a.ssured, there is no greater vulgar error 
tlian that it is imi)t)ssible for a mail Avho loves one woman ever tf) 
love another. On tJie contrary, it is certain that a man Avho can 
love one woman so well ;it a distance, will love {mother better that 
is nearer to him. Indeed, I have heard one <^f the Ijest husbands 
in the Avorld declare, in the presence of his wife, that he had always 
loved a j>rincess with adoration. These passions, which reside only 
in very .amorous and very delicate minds, feed only on the delicacies 
there growing ; and leiive all the substcuitial food, .and enough of 
the delicacy too, for the wife. ” 

The to.a being nf)w ready, Mrs. Bennct, or, if you jilease, for the 
future, Mrs. Atkinson, proposed to call in her husb<and ; but Amelhi 
objected. She said, she should be glad to see him any other time ; 
but was then in the utmost IfUrry, as she had been three hours 
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absent from all she most loved. However, she had scarce drunk a 
dish of tea before she changed her mind ; and, saying she would 
not part man and wife, dt^sired Mr. Atkinson might a})pear. 

The maid answered tliat her master was not at home ; which 
words she had scarce spe^ken, when he knocked liastily at the door, 
and immediately came running into the room, all pale and breath- 
less ; and, addressing himself to Amelia, cried out, “I am sorry, 

my dear lady, to bring you ill news ; but Oai)tain Booth — 

“What ! what ! ” cries Amelia, droj)])ing tlie tea-ciq) from her hand, 
“is anything the matter with him?” — “Don’t be frightened, my 
dear lady,” said the serjeant, “he is in very good health ; but a 
misfortune has happened.” — “ Are my children well ? ’’ said Amelia. 
“0, very w'ell,” answered the serjeant : “prayj madam, don’t be 
frightened, T hope it Avill signify nothing : he is an'ested : but I 
hope to get him out of tlieir d— ned hands immediately.” — “Where 
is he ? ” cries Amelia : “1 will go to him this instant.” — “ He begs 
you will not,” answered tlie serjeant. “I have sent bis lawyer to 
him, and am going back with Mrs. Ellison this moment ; but I beg 
your ladyship, for his sake, and for 3 ^our own Jvke, not to go.” — 
“Mrs. Ellison ! what is Mrs. Ellison to do cries Amelia ; “I must 
and will go.’’ Mrs. Atkinson then interposed, and begged that she 
would not hurry her sjiirits, but compose herself, and go home to 
her children, wliitlier she would attend her. Slie comforted her 
wdth the thoughts that the captain was in no immediate danger ; 
that she could go to liini w hen she .«rould ; and desired her to let 
the serjeant return w^ith Mrs. Ellison ; saying, slie might be of 
service, and that there was much wisdom, and no kind of shame, 
in making use of bad j)e()]>]e on certain occasions. 

“And who,” cries Amelia, a little come to herself, “has done 
this barbarous action ? ” 

“One I am ashamed to name,” cries the serjeant; “indeed, I 
had alwa^'s a very diilerent opinion of him. I could not have be- 
lieved anything but my ow^n ears and eyes ; but Dr. Harrison is 
the man w’ho has done tJie deed.” 

“Dr, Harrison ! ” cries Amelia : “ well, tlieii, there is an end of 
all goodness in the w^orld. I will never have a good opinion of any 
human being more.” 

The serjeant begged that he might not be detained from the 
captain ; and that if Amelia pleased to go h:unc, he would wait 
upon her. But she did not choose to see Mrs. Ellison at this time ; 
and, after a little consideration, she resolved to stay where she 
Avas ; and Mrs. Atkinson agreed to go and fetch her children to 
her, it being not many doors distant. 

The serjeant then departed ; Amelia, in her confusion, never 
having once thought of wishing him joy on his marriage. 
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CiiAr. I.— Iking the first chapter of the eighth book. 

The history mii.st now look a little backwards to those circumstances 
which led to the catastroi)he mentioned at the end of the last book. 

When Amelia went out in the morning, she left her cliildron to 
the care of her husband. Tn this amiable office he had been engaged 
near an liour ; and was, at that very time, lying along on the floor, 
and his little things crawling and plajdiig about him, when a most 
violent knock was^Lieard at thci <Iooi* ; and immediately a footman, 
running \\[i stairs, acejuainted him tliat his hwly was taken violently 
ill, and carried into Mrs. Ohenevix’s toy-shop. 

Booth no SiKiner heard this account, which was delivered with 
great ai)]>earance of haste and earnestness, than he leaped suddenly 
up fr<»m the door ; and, leaving his children, roaring at the news 
of their mother’s illness, in {tfirict Charge with the maid, ho ran as 
fast as his legs could carry him to the place, or towards the place 
rather ; for, before be arrived at the shop, a gentleman Btoj>ped him 
full hutt, crying, “ Cai>tain, whither so fast T’ Booth answered 
eagerly, “ Wlnjever you are, friend, don’t ask me any questions 
now.*’ You must j)ardoii me, caj>tain,” answered the gentleimm, 
“ but 1 have a little husines.s with your honour : in short, captain, 
I have a small warrant liere in my pocket against your honour, at 
the suit of one Di'. Harrison.” — “You are a haililT, then?” says 
Bor»di. “ 1 am an officer, sir,” answered the other. “ Well, sir, it 
is in vain to contend,” cries Booth; “but let me beg you will 
permit me only to stej) to Mrs. Chenevix’s : 1 will attend you, upon 
my luonour, wherever yt)u jdcjise, hut my wife lies violently ill 
there.” — “ O, for that matter,” answered the bailiff, “you may set 
your heart at ease : your lady, I hope, is very well. 1 assure you, 
she is not there ; you will excuse me, ca})taiii, these arc only 
stratagems of war. Bolus inid rirtii,% qiris in a hostess 
— “fciir, I honour your leaniing,” cries Booth, “and could almost 
kiss you for what you tell me. I assure you, f would forgive you 
five hundred arrests ftu- such a piece of news. Well, sir, and 
whither am J to go with you?” — “O, anywhere; where your 
honour jdeasos,” cijjes the bailiff. “Then suppose we go to Brown’s 
coffee-house,” said the prisoner. “No,” answered the bailiff, 
“ that will not do ; that’s in the verge of the court.” — “Why, then, 
to the nearest tavern,” said Booth. “No, not to a tavern,” cries 
the other, “ that is not a place of security ; and you know, captain, 
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your honour is a shy cock : I hfivc been after your honour these 
three months. Come, sir, you must go to my house, if you i)leaBe.” 
— “ W ith all my heart,” answered Booth, “if it be anywhere here- 
abouts. “O, it is but a little ways off,” ri^jdied the bailiff; “it is 
only in Gray’s Iim-lanc, just by almost.’^ lie then called a coach, 
aiui desired his prisoner xo w^'ilk in. 

Bootli entered the coach without any resistance, wdiich, had he 
been inclined to make, he must have plainly perceived would have 
l)oen ineffectiifil, as tlie bailiff af>peared to have several followers 
at hand, two of whom, besides the commander- in-chief, mounted 
Avith him intt» the coach. As Booth was a sweet-tempered man, as 
well as somewhat of a philoso]>her, he behaved Avith all the good 
humour imaginable, and, indiied, with more than his companions, 
AAdio, hoAvevor, slioAved him Avhat they call civility ; that is, they 
neither struck him nor sjwit in his face. 

KotAvithstiinding the jdeasantry Avhich Booth endeavoured to 
preserve, he in reality eiiAMcd every labourer whom he saw pass by 
him in his AA’tiy. The charms of liberty, against his Avill, rushed 
on bis mind ; and be could not a\'oid suggesting to himself, li(>w 
much more hai)py was the poorest Avretch, Avho, Avithout control, 
could rejAair to his homely habitation and to bis family, comjwired 
to liim, Avho AA'as thus violently and yet laAvfulIy torn aAvay from 
the company of his Avife ami children : and their condition, 
especially that of his Amelia, gave his heart many a severe and 
bitter i)ang. ^ 

At length he arrived at the bailiff^s mansion, and Avas ushered 
into a rf>om, in Avhicli wore several persons. Booth desired to be 
alone ; upon W’hich the bailitf Avaited on him up stairs, into an 
apartment, the AvindoAvs of which Averc avcII fortified Avitli iron 
bars, but the wjills had not the least outwork laised before them ; 
they were, indeed, Avbat is generally called naked ; the bricks 
having been only covered Avith a thin plaster, Avliich in many 
places AA'as mouldered aAvay. 

Hie first demand made ujxm Booth aa.is for coach-hire, Avhich 
amounted to tw^o shillings, according to the bailiff’s ficcount ; that 
being just dmible the legal fare. Be Avas then asked, if he did not 
choose a boA\d of ])unc}i ; to Avhicli lie having ans^^e^ed in the nega- 
ii\'e, the bailitf rejdied, “^say, sir, just as you ]»leasc. i don’t ask 
you to drink, if you don't choose it ; but cei'^ainly you know the 
custom : the house is full of ju-isoners, and 1 cfin’t afford gentlemen 
a room to themselves ior nothing.” 

Booth i)resentJy took this hint (indeed it aa^hs a pi'ctty broad one), 
and told the bailiff he sluAuld not scruple to jiay him his ]irice ; but 
in fact he never drank unless at his meals. “ As to that, sir,” cries 
the bailitf, “ it is just as your lionour pleases. 1 scorn to impose 
u])on any gentleman in misfortunes : I wish you well out of them, 
for iiiy part. Your honour can take nothing a!uiss of me ; I only 
does my duty, what I am bound to do ; and as you says you don’t 
care to drink anything, what will you be idcased to have for 
dinner r* • 
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Drt{)tli then complied in bespeaking a dish of meat, and told the 
bailiff, he would drhik a bottle with him after dinner. He then 
desired the favour of pen, ink, and pajier, and a messenger ; all 
which were immediately procured him, tlie bailiff telling him lie 
might send wlierever he jileased, and rtyieating his concern for 
Booth’s misfortunes, and a hearty desire to see the end of them. 

The messenger was just despatched with the letter, Avhen who 
should arrive but honest Atkinson. A soldier of the guards, l)e- 
longing to the same company with the serjeant, and who had known 
Booth at Oibraltar, had seen the arrest, and heard the orders given 
to the coachman. This fellow, accidentally meeting Atkinson, had 
ac(|uainted him with the whole affair. 

At the apjiearance of Atkinson, joy immediately overspread the 
countenance of Booth. The ceremonials which passed between 
them are unnecessary to be repeated. Atkinson was soon despatched 
to the attorney and to Mrs. Ellison, as the reader has before heard 
from his own mouth. 

Booth now greatly lamented that he had written to his wife ; he 
thought she migli^iiave been aequaiiited with the affair better by 
the serjeant. Booth begged him, however, to do everything in his 
power to comfort her ; to assure her that he was in perfect health 
and good sjiirits ; and to lessen, as much as possible, the concern 
whicli he knew she would have at reading his letter. 

The serjeant, however, as the reader lias seen, brought himself 
the first account of the arrest ; indfeed, the other messenger did nob 
arrive till a full hour afterwards. This was not owing to any 
slowiujss of his, hut to many previous errands which he was to 
execute bijfore the delivery of the letter : for, notwithstanding the 
earnest de.sire which tlie bailiff had declared to see Booth out of 
his troubles, he had ordered the iMuter, who was his follower, to 
call U])on two or three other bailiffs, and as many attorneys, to try 
to load liis prisoner with as many actions as possible. 

Here the reader may bii apt to conclude, tliat the bailiff, instead 
of being a fi*ieiid, was really an enemy to j)Oor Booth ; but in fact 
he was not so. His desire wjis no more tliaii to accumulate bail- 
b<jnds ; for the bailiff was reckoned an honest and good sort of man 
in his way, and had no more malice against the bodies in his 
custody, than a butcher has to those in his : and as the latter, when 
he takes the knife wi his liand, has no idea but of tlie jointe into 
which he is to cut the carcass ; so the former, when he handles his 
writ, has no other design but to cut out the body into as many 
bail-bonds as possible. As to the life of the animal, or the liberty 
of the man, they are thoughts which never obtrude thaiiselves on 
either. 
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CiiAi*. II.— Containing an account of Mr. liootb’s iollow-Buflcrtfs. 

Before we return to Amelia, we must detain our reader a little 
longer witli Mr. Booth, ^'n the custody of Mr. Bonduin the bailiff, 
W’ho now informed his prisoner that he was welcome to the liberty 
of the house with the other gentlemen. 

Booth asked who these gentlemen were. “One of them, sir,” 
says Mr. Bondum, “is a very gnat writer, or author as they call 
liim : he has been here these five wrecks, at the suit a bookseller, 
for eleven pounds odd money ; but he expects to l^e discharged in 
a day or two ; for he has written out the debt, lie is now writing 
for five or six booksellers, and he wdll get ytni someliiues, w’hen he 
sits to it, a matter of fifteen shillings a-day ; for he is a very good 
pen, they say, but is apt to be idle. Borne days he won’t w^rite 
above five hours ; hut at other times 1 have km>w'n him at it above 
sixteen.” — “ Ay ! ” cries Booth : ‘‘pray, w'hat are his productions ? 
What does he w’rile?” — “Why, sometimes,” answered Bondum, 
“he writes your history books for your numl»c‘s, and sometimes 
your verses, your poems, wliat do you call them ? and then again 
he writes news for your newspapers.” — “ A}-, indeed ! he is a most 
extraordinary man, truly. How does he get his news here ? ” — 
“Why, he makes it, as he does your parliament fej)ceches for your 
magazines. He reads them to us sometimes over a bowl of punch. 
To be sure, it is all one as if <»ne was 'n the parliament-house ; it is 
about liberty and freedom, and about the constitution of England. 
1 say nothing for my j)art ; for T will keep my neck out of a halter : 
but, faith he makes it out ])laiiily to me that all ma'iters aie not as 
they slumld be. 1 am all for liberty, for my part.” — “Is that m 
consistent with your calling ? ” cries B<)otli : “1 thought, my friend, 
you had lived by depriving men of tlieir liberty.” — “ 'i’hat’s anotlier 
matter,” cries tlie bailiff; “that’s all according to law, and in the 
way of business. To be sure, men must be (ibliged to j)ay their 
debts, or else there w^ould be an end of everything.” Booth desired 
the bailiff to give him his opinion of liberty : ujkui wliich, he 
hesitated a moment, and then cried out, “ (), it is a fine thing, it is 
a very fine thing, and the constitution of England.” Booth told 
him, that by the old constitution of England, he had heard that 
men could not bo arrested fi»r debt ; to which* the bailiff answered, 
that must have been in very bad times ; “ because, as why,” says 
he, “ would it not be the hardest thing in the world if a man could 
Jiot arrest another for a just and law^ful debt ? besides, sir, you must 
be mistaken ; for, how could that ever be? Is not li'l)crty the con- 
stitution of England ? well, and is not the constitution, as a man 
may say, whereby the constitution, that is the law and liberty, and 
all that ” 

Booth had a little mercy upon the jjoor bailiff, when he found 
Jiim rounding in this maimer, and told him he had made the matter 
very clear. Booth then proceeded to inquire after the other gentle- 
men. his fellows in utHiction : uponVhicli Bondum ac(j[uaiuted him^ 
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that one of the prisoners was a poor fellow. “He calls himself a 
gentleman,” said Bc^dum ; “but I arn sure I never saw anything 
genteel by him. In a week that he has been in my house, he has 
drunk only part of one bottle of wine. * I intend to carry him to 
Newgate within a day or two, if he cannot find bail, which, I 
suppose, he will not be able to do ; for iverybody says he is an 
undone man. He has run f)ut all he has by losses in business, and 
one way or other ; and he lias a wife and seven children. Here was 
the whole family here the other day, all howling together. I never 
saw such a beggarly crew : I was almost ashamed to see them in 
my house : I thought they seemed fitter for Bridewell than any 
other place. To be sure, 1 do not reckon him as projier company 
for such as you, sir ; but there is another ]irisoner in the house, that 
1 dare say you will like very much. He is, indeed, very much of 
a gentleman, and sjiemls his money like one ; I have had him only 
three days, and 1 am afraid he won't stay much longer. They say, 
indeed, he is a gamester ; but what is that to me (»r any one, as 
long as a man apjiears as a geiitleuiaii? I always love to sjieak by 
people as I find i^ind, in my oj ‘inion, he is lib comjiany for the 
greatest lord in the laud ; for lie has very good chitlies, and money 
enough. He is not here for debt, but upon a judge’s warrant for 
assault and battery ; for the tipstalf locks up liere.” 

The bailiff was thus haranguing when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of the attorney, whom the trusty serjoant had, with the 
utmost expedition, found out^ and despatched to the relief of his 
distressed friend. But, before we proceed any farther with the 
captain, wo will return to poor Amelia, for whom, considering the 
situation in wluch we left her, the good-natured reader may be, 
perhaps, in no small degree solicitous. 


CiiAP. ITT.— Containing some extraordinary behaviour in Mrs. Ellison. 

The Serjeant being departed to convey Mrs. Ellison to the captain, 
his wife went to fetch Amelia’s children to their mother. 

Amelia’s coriconi for the distresses of her husband was aggra- 
vated at the sight of her children. “Good Heavens ! ” she cried, 
“whatw'ill, what cjyi, become of these poor little wretches ? why 
have I Tiroduced these little creatures only to give them a share of 
poverty and misery ? ” At which words she embraced them eagerly 
in her arms, and bedewed them both with her tears. 

The children’s eyes soon ovcrllowcd as fast as their mother’s, 
though neither of them knew the cause of her affliction. The little 
boy, who was the elder, and much the sharper of the two, imputed 
the agonies of his mother to her illness, ac(;ording to the account 
brought to his father in his presence. 

When Amelia became acquainted with the child’s apprehensiona^ 
she soon satislied him that she w^as in a perfect state of health ; at 
which the little thing oxpresseo^ great sixtisfactiou, and said he was 
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glad she Vras well again. ' Amelia told him, she had Hot been in the 
least disordered. Upon which the innocent cfied out, “La! how 
can peoj)le tell such libs ? ^ A great tall man told my papa you was 
taken very ill at Mrs. somebody’s shop ; and my poor papa pre- 
sently ran down stairs — 1 ^Yas afraid he would have broken his 
neck — to come to you.” * 

“ O, the villains 1 ” cries Mrs. Atkinson : “what a stratagem w^as 
here to take away your husband ! ” 

“Take away?” answered the child: “w'hat, has anybody taken 
away papa? — sure, that naughty, libbing man, has not taken away 
papa ? ” 

Amelia begged Mrs. Atkinson tf) say something to her children ; 
for that her spirits Avere overpowered. She then thre\v herself into 
a chair, ami gave a full vent to a passion almost too strong for her 
delicate constitution. 

The scene that followed, during some minutes, is beyond my 
}>ower of descrii>tion ; 1 must beg the readers’ hearts to suggest it 
to themselves. The children hung on the mother, whom they 
endeavoured in vain to comfort ; as Mrs. At^^nson did in vain 
attempt to jiacify them, telling them all would he well, and they 
would soon see their ])a})a again. 

At length, jiartly by the persuasions of Mrs. Atkinson, jiartly 
from consideratitm of her little ones, and more, pcrhajis, from the 
relief which she had accpiired by her tears, Amelia became a little 
eom})osed. 

Nothing W'orth notice jiassed in this miserable Cf)nj]mny from this 
time till the return of Mrs. Ellison frym the bailiffs house ; and t(» 
draw out scenes of wretchedness to too great a lengt4i is a task very 
uneasy to tlie winter, and for which none but readers of a most 
gloomy complexion will think themseUes ever obliged to his 
labours. 

At length Mr.s. Ellison arrived, and entered the if)om with an air 
of gaiety, rather mi.sbecoming the occasitai. When she had seated 
herself in a chair, slie told Amelia that the cajdain was very well, 
and ill goc»d spirits ; and that he earnestly desired lier to keep up 
hers. “Come, madam,” said she, “ don’t be disconsolate : 1 hope 
w’e shall soon be able tii get him out of his trf)ul)les. I’he debts, 
indeed, amount to more than T expected ; how ever, ways may be 
found to redeem him. He must own himself ♦guilty of some rash- 
ness in going out of the verge, wrhen he knew to wdiat he was liable ; 
but that is now' not to be remedied. If he had followed my advice, 
this had not happened ; but men will be beadsfroiig.” 

“1 cannot bear this,” cries Amelia; “shall I hear the best of 
creatures blamed for his tenderness to me.? ” 

“Well, I w'ill not blame him,” aiisw'ered Mrs. Ellison; “I am 
sure ] i>ropose nothing but to serve him ; and if you will do as 
much to serve him yourself he will not be long a'prisoner.” 

“I do?” cries Amelia; “O, Heavens; is there a thing upon 
earth ” 

“ ’ie‘s there is a thing upon eaiVli,’* said Mrs. Ellison, “and a 
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very easy thing too ; and yet, I will vciiture my life, you start 
when I propose it. And yet, when I consider that you are a woman 
of understanding, 1 Liiow not why I should think so ; for sure you 
must have too much good sense to imagine that you can cry your 
husband out of prison. If this w'ould have done, I see you 
have almost cried your eyes out already And yet you may 
<lo the business by a much pleasanter way than by crying and 
bawling.” 

What do you mean, madam ? ” cries Amelia. For my part, 1 
cannot guess your meaning.” 

“Before I tell you, then, madam,” answered Mrs. Ellison, “I 
must inform you, if you d(j not already know it, tliat the captain is 
charged with actions to the amount of near live hundred ]>(>uikIk. 

1 am surci I would willingly bo liis bail ; but I know my bail would 
not bo taken for tliat sum. You must consider, therefore, madam, 
what chance you have of redeeming him ; unless you choose, as 
perhaps some wives would, that he should lie all his life in prison.” 

At these words, Amelia discharged a shower of tears, and gave 
every mark of the Tuost frantic grief. 

“Why, there no a,” cries Mrs. Ellison, “ while you will indulge 
these extravagant passions, how can you be capable of listening to 
the voice of reasem '^ I know I am a fool in concerning myself 
thus with the affairs of others. I know the thankless office I 
undertake ; and y(;t, I love you so, my dear Mrs, Booth, that I 
cannot bear to see you afhictcd ; and I would comfort you, if you 
would suffer me. Let me beg you to make your mind easy ; and 
within these two days I will engage to sot your husband at liberty. 
Harkec, child, only behave like a woman of spirit this evening, and 
keei> your appointment, notwithstanding wdiat has ha])pened ; and 
1 am convinced there is one, who has the powx*r and the will to 
serve you.” 

Mrs. Ellison spoke the latter ])art of her speech in a whisper, so 
that Mrs. Atkinson, Avho was then engaged with the children, 
miglit not hear lier ; but Amelia answered aloud, and said, “What 
appointment would you have me keep this evening ? ” 

“Nay, nay, if you have forgotten,” cries Mrs. Ellison, “I will 
tell you more another time ; hut come, will you go home 2 my 
dinner is ready hy tliis time, and you shall dine with me.” 

“ Talk not to me of dinners,” cries Amelia ; “my stomach is too 
full already. ” 

“Nay, but, dear madam,” answered Mrs. Ellison, “lot me 
beseech you to go homo with mo. I do not care,” says she, 
whispering, “ to speak before some folks.” 

“I have no secret, madam, in the world,” rojdied Amelia aloud, 
“ which I would not communicate to this lady ; for I shall always 
acknowledge the lughest obligiition to her for the secrets she has 
imparted to mo. ” • 

“Madam,” says Mrs. Ellison, ‘‘T do not interfere with obli- 
gations. 1 am glad the Luly has obliged you so much ; and I wish 
all people were equally mindful of obligations. I hop6 1 have 

Q 
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omitted no opportunity of endeavouring to oblige Mrs. Booth, as 
well as T liave some other folks.** 

“ If by other folks, madam, you mean me,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, 
“1 confess 1 sincerely bhlieve yon intended the same obligations to 
us both ; and 1 have the ] pleasure to think it is owing to me that 
this lady is not as muc'' obliged to you as 1 am.** 

“ I protest, madam, 1 can hardly guess your meaning,*’ said Mrs. 
Ellison. “ Do you really intend to atfrrmt me, madam ? *’ 

“ I intend to preserve innocence and virtue, if it be in my power, 
madam,** answered the other; “and sure nothing but the most 
eager resolution to destroy it could induce you to mention such an 
appointment at such a time ? ” 

“1 did not expect this treatment from you, madam,” cries Mrs. 
Ellison : “ such ingratitude J could not have believed, had it been 
rejw>rtod to me by any other.” 

“Such im])U(lcnce, ” answered Mrs. Atkinson, “must exceed, I 
think, all belief ; but avIicu women once abandon that modesty 
which is tlie cliaracteristic of tlieir sex, tliey seldom set any bounds 
to their assurance- '’ 

“ 1 could not liave believed this to have been in human nature,” 
cries Mrs. Ellison. “Ts this the woman whom f have fed, have 
clothed, have sup]:)orte(l ; who C)W'es to my charity and my inter- 
cessions, that she is not at this day destitute of all the necessaries 
of life ? ” 

“ 1 own it all,” answ^ered Mrs. Atkinson ; “ and 1 add tlic favour 
of a mas(|UoradG ticket to the numher. Could I have thought, 
madam, that you w’ou Id before my face have asked another lady logo 
to the same place with the same man 2 But 1 ask your pardon ; I 
impute rather more assurance to you than you are mistress of. 
You have endeavourtid to keej) the assignation a seeret from me, 
and it was by mere accident only that 1 discovered it ; unless there 
arc some guardian angels that in general jnotect innocence and 
virtue : though, 1 may say, 1 have not always found them so 
w'atchfuL” 

“Indeed, madam,” .said Mrs. Ellison, “you are not worth my 
answer, nor will J stay a moment longer with such a person. So, 
Mrs. Booth, you liave your choice, madam, whether you wdll go 
with me, or remain in the conijiany of this lady.” 

“Tf so, madam,” answered Mrs. Booth, “,I shall not bo long in 
determining to stay w’liere 1 am.” 

Mrs. Ellison then, casting a look of great indignation at botli the 
ladies, made a short sjieeeli, full of invceti\es against Mrs. Atkin- 
son, and not Avithout oblifjuo hints of ingratitude against poor 
Amelia ; after which, she burst out of tlie room, and out of tho 
house ; and made haste to her own home, in a condition of mind, to 
Avliich fortune, without guilt, cannot, I believe, reduce any one. 

Indeed, how much the sujieriority of misery is on the side of 
Avickedness, may a^ipear to eveiy reader who will compare the 
present situation of Amelia with that of Mrs. Ellison. Fortune 
had attricked the former with almost the highest d(*gree of her 
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malice. She was involved in a scene of most v^xciuisitc distress ; and 
her husband, her principal comfort, torn violently from her arms ; 
yet her sorrow, howe\er oxriuisite, was all soft and tender; nor 
was she without many consolations. Her case, however hard, was 
not absolutely dcs])erate : for scarce any condition of fortune can 
bo so. Alt and industry, chance and friendr, have often relieved 
the most distressed circumstances, and converted them into 
opulence. In all these she had hopes on this side the grave, and 
perfect virtue and innocence gave her the strongest assurances on 
the (jther. Whereas, in the bosom of Mrs. Ellison, all was storm 
and tempest ; anger, revenge, fear, and pride, like so many raging 
furies, possessed her mind, and tortured her with disap])omtmeTit 
and shame. Loss of re])utati()n, which is generally irreparable, 
was to be her lot ; loss of friends is of this the certain consequence ; 
all on this side the grave appeared drtjary and comfortless, and 
endless misery on the other closed the gloomy prospect. 

Hence, my worthy reader, console thyself that, however few of 
the other good things of life are thy lot, the best of all things, which 
is innocence, is alwinvi within thy t.wn power ; and though Fortune 
may niake thee ()ften''unhaj>py, sh ' can never make thee completely 
and irreparably miserable without thy own consent. 


OiiAP. IV. - Containing, among many mut*«rs, tbo c.\em2>lary bf'Uaviour Col, JarneH. 

When Mrs. Ellison was departed, Mrs. Atkinson began to apply 
all her art to soothe and comfort Amelia ; but was iirosently pre- 
vented by her : ‘‘1 am ashamed, dear madam,’* said Amelia, 

“of having imlulgi‘d my afiiictioii so much at your expense. 
The suddenness (»f the occasion is my only excuse ; for, had I had 
time to summon my resolution to my assistance, T hope I am mis- 
tress of more patience than you have hitherto seen me exert. I 
know, madam, in my unwarrantable excesses, 1 have been guilty 
of many transgressions ; first, against that divine will and plea- 
sure, without whose permission, at least, no human accident can 
hap[)en ; in the next place, madam, if anything can aggravate 
such a fault, I have transgressed the laws of friendship as well as 
decency, in throwing unou you some part of the load of my grief ; 
and again, I have sinned against common sense, which should 
teach me, instead of weakly and heavily lamenting my misfortunes, 
to rouse all ray spirits to remove them. In this light, 1 am shocked 
at my own folly, and am resolved to leave my children under your 
care, and go directly to my husband. T may comfort him : I may 
assist him : 1 may relieve liirn. I’herc is nothing, now, too diflicult 
for me to undertake.” 

Mrs. Atkinson greatly aj)proved and complimented her friend ou 
all the former part of her speech, except on what related to herself, 
on which she spoke very civilly, and, I believe, with great truth ; 
but as to her determination of her g«nng to her husband, she 
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endeavoured to dissuade lier, at least she begged her to defer it 
for the present, and till the serjeaiit returned home. She then 
reminded Amelia that it was now past five in the aftenioon, and 
that she had not taken any refreshment but a dish of tea the whole 
day ; and desired she would give her leave to prr)cure her a chicken, 
or anything she liked' better, for her dinner. 

Amelia thanked her friend, and said, she w^ould sit down with 
her to whatever she pleased^; “but if I do not eat,” said slie, “ I 
would not have you impute it to anything but want of appetite ; 
for I assure you, all things are ccpially indifferent to me. 1 am 
more solicitous about these ]K»or little things, wdio have not been 
used to fast so long. Heaven knows what may liercaftcr be their 
fate.” 

Mrs. Atkinson bid her lio]>e the best, and then recommended her 
children to the care of her maid. 

And now arrived a sen^•lnt from Mrs. .Tamils, wdth an invitation 
to Caj)taiii Bootli and tf> his lady, to dine with the colonel the day 
after the next. This a little fierploxed Amelia; Imt after a short 
eonsideration, she desj)atched an answer to M’s. »laiiies, in which 
sIk' concisely informed her of what had happenecl. 

The honest serjoant, who had been on his h‘gs almost the wdiole 
day, now returned, and brought Amelia a sluut letter from her 
husband ; in wdiieli he gave her the most solemn assurances of his 
health and sj)irits ; and begged her, with great earnestness, to 
take care to preserve her ow^ii ; wh’ch, if she did, he said he liad no 
<loubt that tliey sliould shortly be haj^py. He added something of 
hopes from my lord, with which Mrs. Ellison had amused him ; 
and w hich served only to destroy the comfort that Amelia received 
from the rest of his letter. 

Whilst Amelia, the serjeant, and his lady were engaged in a cold 
collation, for wdiich purpose a cold chick tui was ])rocured from the 
tavern for the ladies, and two ))ounds of cold beef for the serjeant, 
a violent knocking was heard at the door, and ])reseiitly afterwards 
Colonel James entered the room. After j»roper compliments had 
jmssed, the c<Jonel told Amelia, that her letter w^as brought to Mrs, 
.lames while tliey w^ere at table, and that on her showing it to him, 
he had immediately rose u]), made an ajiology to his company, and 
took a chair to her. Ho spoke to her with great tenderness on the 
occasion, find desired her to make herself :*asy ; assuring her that 
he would leave nothing in his ]K»wer undone to serve her husband. 
He then gave her an invitation, in his wife’s name, to his own house, 
in the most pressing manner. 

Amelia returned him very hearty thanks for all his kind offers, 
but begged to decline that of an apartment in his house. She 
said, as she could lujt leave her children, so neitlicr could she 
think of bringing such a trouble with her into his family ; and 
though the colonel gave her many assurance? that her children, as 
well as herself, would be very welcome to Mrs. James, and even 
b(‘tC)ok himself to entreaties, she still [)ersisted obstinately in her 
refusal. 
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In real truth, Amelia had taken a vast affection for Mrs. Atkin- 
son, of the comfort whose company she could not hear to be 
deprived in her distress ; nor to exchange it ^or that of Mrs. James, 
to whom she had lately ccniceived no little dislike. 

The colonel, when he found he could not prevail with Amelia to 
accept his invitation, desisted from any further solicitation. He 
then took a bank-bill of fifty pounds from liis ]>ocket-book, and 
said, “You will ])ardon me, dear madam, if I choose to impute 
your refusal of my lumse rather U> a dislike of iny wife, whom I 
will not pretend to be the most agreeable of women (all men,” 
said he, sighing, “have not Ca])tain Booth’s fortune), than to any 
aversion or anger to me ; I must insist upon it, therefore, to make 
your present habitation as easy to you as possible : — 1 hope, madam, 
you will not deny me this ha])piness ; I beg you will honour me 
with the acceptance of this trifle.” lie then put the note into lier 
hand, and declared tliat the honour of touching it was worth a 
hundred times that sum. 

“I protest, Colonel James,” cries Amelia, blushing, “1 know 
not what to do or s.,y, your goodness so greatly confounds me. Can 
I, who am so well aciiuaintod with the many great obligations Mr. 
Bo(jth has already to your generosity, consent that you should add 
more to a debt w e never can pay i ” 

The colonel stopi)ed her short, protesting that she misi>laccd the 
obligation ; for that, if to confer the highest happiness was to 
oblige, bo w'as obliged to her aocoptanco. “ And I do assure you, 
madam,” said he, “ if this trifling sum, or a much larger, can con- 
tribute to your ease, I shall consider myself as the hapjnest man 
upon earth, in being able to su])ply it ; and you, madam, my 
greatest benefactor in receiving it.” 

Amelia then i)ut the note in her pocket ; and they entered into 
conversation, in which many civil things were said on both sides ; 
but wliat was chiefly worth remark was, that Amelia had almost 
her husband constantly in her mouth, and the colonel never men- 
tif)ned him : the former seemed desirous tt> lay all obligations, as 
much as possible, to the account of her husband ; and the latter 
endeavoured, with tlie utmost delicacy, to insinuate that her 
hapihness was the main, and indetul only point, which he had in view. 

Amelia had made no doubt, at the colonel’s first appearance, but 
that he intended to go directly to her husband : when lie dropped 
therefore a hint of his intention to visit him next morning, she 
apyieared visibly shocked at the delay. The colonel, })erceiving 
this, said, “How'cver inconvenient it may bo, ye^, madam, if it 
will oblige you, or if you desire it, 1 will e\eu go to-night.” 
Amelia answered, “My husband w'ill bo far from desiring to derive 
any good from your inconvenieuce ; but if you put it to me, I must 
be excused for sayitigi 1 desire nothing more in the world than to send 
him so great a comfort as I know he will receive from the presence 
of such a friend.” — “Then to show you, nuidam,” cries the <M)lonel, 
“ that T desire nothing more in the world than to give you pleasure, 
I will go to him immediately.” 
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Amelia then bothout;lit lierself of Uic Rerjeant, and told the 
colonel, his old acquaintance Atkinson, whom he had known at 
Gibraltjir, was then i i the house, and would conduct him to the 
jdace. The scrjeant was immediately called in, ]>aid his respects 
to the cfdonel, and was ackiiowled.<^ed by liim. 1'hcy both imme- 
diately set forward, Aiiieliato the utmost of her power pressing their 
de})arturc. 

Mrs. Atkinson now returned to Amelia, and was by her acquainted 
with the colonel’s late generosity ; for her heart so boiled (»ver 
•with gratitude, that she could not conceal the cbulliliim. Amelia 
likewise gave her friend a full narrative of tlie colonel’s former 
behaviour and friendship to her husband, as well abroad as in 
England ; and ended with declaring that sIio believed him to be 
the most generous man upon earth. 

Mrs. Atkinson agreed with Amelia’s conclusion, and sai<l she was 
glad to hear there was any such man. Tliey thcui proceeded with 
the children to the toaiable, wdiere panegyric, and not scandal, 
was the toi>ic of their convcr.sation ; and of this jianegyric the 
colonel was tlie subject ; lioth the ladies seen’ed to vie with each 
other ill celebrating the praises af his gof*dness. 


CiiAr. V.— CommPi\t8 upon niitljorp, 

IIavino left Amelia in as comfortable a situation as could possibly 
be expected, her immediate disires.ses ndieved, and her heart liJled 
witli great liojies from tlie friend.sliip of the coibnol ; we will now 
return to Bootli, wdio, when the attorney and scrjeant had left him, 
received a visit from that great author, of wIkuii honourable mention 
is made in our second chapter. 

Ikxith, as the reader may be pleased to remember, was a pretty 
good master of the classics ; for his father, though he designed his 
son for the army, did not think it necessiiry to breed him up a 
blockliead. He did not, jierbajis, imagine, that a competent share 
of Latin and Greek would make his son either a. pedant (»r a coward : 
he considered like^vise, probably, that the life of a soldier is, in 
general, a life of idhuiess ; and might think, that the spare hours 
of an officer in countiy (juarters wouM be as w'ell employed with 
a book, as in sauntering alwmt the streets, loitering in a colfeo- 
house, sotting in a tavern, or in laying schemes to debauch and 
ruin a set of harmless, ignorant country girls. 

As Booth was therefore what might be well called, in this age at 
least, a man of learning, ho began to discourse wdth our author on 
subjects of literature. “ 1 think, sir,’’ sfiys be, “ that Dr. Swift 
has been generally allowed, by the critics in» this kingdom, to be 
the greatest master of humour that ever wrote. Indeed, I allow 
him to have possessed most adtnirable talents of this kind ; and if 
liabelais was his master, T think Ijo proves the truth of the common 
Greek proverb, that the scholar is often superior to the master. As 
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to Cervantes, T do not think wc (»in make any just comparison ; for 
though Mr. Pope c'mij dimen ts him with sometimes taking Cer- 
vantes* serious air, ’* — “T romemher the passage,** cries the 

author ; 

O thou, whatovor title ploase thine ear, 

Doan, Drapior, IhckorstaiT, or Gull’ver; 

Whether you take Ci‘rvjititeH’ aorioUH air, 

Or laugh and bliake in Kal>elaiA* easy chair. 

“You are right, sir,” said Booth ; “Imt though I should agree 
that tlie doctor lias sometiiiics condescended to iiuiUite Rabelais, I 
d(^ not roiiienibor to liave seen in liis works the least attempt in the 
manner of Cervantes. ]iut there is one in his own way, and whom 
I am convinced he studied above all others ; you guess, I believe, I 
am going to name Lucian. 'Fliis author, I say, I am convinced he 
followed ; but I think he followed him at a distance ; as, to say the 
truth, every other writer of this kind lias done in my opinion ; for 
nolle, T think, has yel equalled him. 1 agree, indeed, entirely with 
Mr. Moyle, in his discourse on the age of the Plulopatris, when he 
gives him the ^tliet of the incomparable Lucian ; and incom- 
parable, I believe, he will remain as long as the language in which 
he wrote shall endure. Wliat an inimitable iiicce of humour is his 
Cock ! ** — “ I remember it very well,** cries the author ; “ his story 
of a Cock and a Hull is excellent.’* Booth stared at this, and asked 
the author, what he meant by the Bull “ Nay,’* answered ho, “ 1 
don’t know very well, upon i ly soul : it is a long time since I read 
him ; I learnt him .all over at school — 1 Jiave not read him much 
since. And pray, sir,” said lie, “how do you like his Pharsalia ? 
don’t you think Mr. Rowe’s translation a very tine one?’* Booth 
re])lied, “ 1 believe wc are talking of difFereiit authors. Tlie l*har- 
salia, which Mr. K»jwe translated, w^as written by Lucan ; but I 
h.'ive been speaking of Lucian, a Greek writer, and, in my opiiiit)n, 
the greatest in the humorous way that ever the world pn>dueed.” — 
“Ay ! ” cries the author, “ he was indeed si», a very excellent writer 
indeed. J fancy a translation of him would sell very well.” — “ 1 do 
not know, indeed,'* cries Booth ; “a good translation of him would 
bo a valuable book. J have seen a wretched one published by Mr. 
Dry den, but translated by others, who in many ])laces liave mis- 
understood Lucian’s moaning, and have nowhere preserved the 
spirit of the original.” — “That is a great pity,” says tlic author : 
“ pray, sir, is he w'ell translated into French ? ” ]k)oth answ ered, he 
could not tell ; but that he doubted it very mucli, having never 
seen a good version into that language out of tlie Greek. “To 
confess the truth, 1 believe,*’ said he, “ tlio French transl.ators h.ave 
generally consulted the Latin only ; wdiich, in some of the few 
Greek writers I have read, is iiitoler.ably bad : and as the English 
translators, for tljp most jiart, pursue the French, wc may easily 
guess, what spirit those copies of bfid coi)ios must preserve of the 
original.** 

“ Egad, you are a shrewd guosser,** cries the author : “ I am glad 
the booksellers have not your sapacity. But how should it be 
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otherwise, considering the price they pay by the sheet ? The Greek, 
you will allow, is a hard language : and there are few gentlemen 
that write, who can read it without a good lexicon. Now, sir, if we 
were to afford time to lind out the true meaning of words, a gentle- 
man would not get bread and cheese by his work. If one was to be 

paid, indeed, as Mr. Po^ie was for hisllomer . Pray, sir, don’t 

you think that the best translation in the world ? ” 

“Indeed, sir,” cries Pooth, “1 think, tin High it is certainly a 
noble paraphrase, and t»f itself a fine poem, yet, in some ] daces, it 
is no translation at all. In the very beginning, for instance, he has 
not rendered the true force of the autlior. Homer invokes Iiis 
Muse in the first five lines of the Iliad ; and, at the end of tlie fifth, 
he gives his reason — 


Aihs S’ ereAeiero dov\rj. 


For all these things, says he, were brought about by the decree of 
Jupiter: and, therefore, he supposed their true sources are known 
only to the deities. Now, the translation takes po more mdice of 
the St, tlian if no such word had ]>een there.” 

“ Very possibly,” answered the autlu)r ; it is a long time since 
I read the original. Perha])s, then, he follow'ed the French transla- 
tions. I observe, indeed, he tiilks much in the notes of Madame 
Dacier and Monsieur Eustathius.” 

Booth had now received conviction .erumgh of liis friend’s know’^- 
ledgc of the Greek language ; without attempting, therefore, to set 
him right, he made a sudden transition to the Latin. “ Praj^ sir,” 
said he, “ as you have mentioned Howe’s translation <^»f the Pharsalia, 
you remember how he has rendered that passage in the cliaracter 
of Cato ? — 


Vent ri'sque hiiic inaxinnis iisun 
Progenies : nrbi puterest, urbiquu manlus;: 


fori apprehend that passage is generally misunderstood.” 

“ I really do not remember,” answered the author. “ I ’ray, sir, 
what dci you take to be the meaning?” 

“I apprehend, sir,” replied Booth, “that by these w’ords, Urbi 
)tnter ent, itrhujue maritus^ Cato is represented as the father and 
husband to the city of Rome.” 

“ Very true, sir,” cries the author ; “ very tine, indeed. Nc^t only 
the father of his country, hut the husband too ; veiy noble, truly ! ” 
“ Pardon me, sir,” cries Booth, “ I do not conceive that to have 
been Lucan’s meaning. If you please to observe tlie context, Lucan, 
having rec(jmmended the tem])erance of Cato in tln^ instances of diet 
and clothes, proceeds to venereal pleasures ; (;f which, says the i)oot, 
his principal use was procreation : then he ad<^s, XJrhi pater 
urbiqne maritm ; that he became a father and a husband for tlie 
sake only of the city.” ^ 

“ Upon my word, that’s true,” cries tlie author ; “ I did not 
think of it. It is much finer than* the other. — Urbis pater est--^ 
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what is the other 1— ay — Urlds maritus . — ft is certainly as you say, 
sir*” 

Booth was by this pretty well satisfied of the author’s profound 
learning : however, he was willing to try him a little farther. He 
asked him, therefore, what was his oj)inion of Lucan in general, 
and in what class of writers lie ranked him. 

The author stared a little at this question ; and, after some hesi- 
tation, answered, “ Certainly, sir, T think he is a fine writer, and 
a very great poet.” 

“I am very much of the same opinion,” cries Booth : “but 
where do 3^ou class him ? next to what jioet do you place him ? ” 

“Let me see,” cries the author: “where do 1 class him? next 
to whom do I place him ? — Ay! — why ! — why, pray, where do jmu 
yourself iilace him ? ” 

“Why, surely",” cries Booth, “if he is not to be placed in the 
first rank with Homer, and Virgil, and Milton, I think clearly, he 
is at the head of the second ; before either Statius or Silius Italicus ; 
though 1 allow to each of these their merits ; hut, perhaps, an epic 
jioem was beyoi 1 the genius of either. I owm, I have often 
thought, if Statin.^ had ventured no farther than Ovid or Claudian, 
he would liave succeeded better ; for his Sjdvm are, in iny opinion, 
much better than his Thebais.” 

“ 1 believe I was of the same opinion formerly,” said the author. 

“ And for what reason liave }a>u altered it ? ” cries Booth. 

“ T have not altered it,” am wered the author ; “ but, to tell you 
the truth, I liave not any opinion at all about these matters at 
present. I do not trouble my Imad much with poetry ; for there is 
no encourageme.it to sucli studies in this age. It is true, indeed, I 
have now and then written a poem or two for the magazines, but I 
never intend to write aiij’ more ; for a gentleman is not paid for his 
time. A sheet is a sheet with the booksellers, and whether it be 
in jirosii or verse thej’' make no difference ; though certainly there 
is as much dilleronce to a gentleman in the work, as there is to 
a t-'iilor between making a i»lain and a lactul suit, llh^nnes are 
difficult things ; they are stubborn things, sir. 1 have been some- 
times longer in tagging a coiijilet, than 1 have been in writing a 
Bpoech on the side of ojiposition, which has been read with great 
applause all over tJie kingdom.” 

“T am glad you arc pleased to confirm that,” cries Booth, “for I 
protest it was an entire secret to me till this da,y. I was so jierfectly 
ignorant, that, I thought the speeches, jiublished in the magazines, 
were really made by the members themselves.” 

“Some of them, and I believe I may, without vanity, saj' the 
best,” cries tlie author, “are all the productions of my own pen ; 
but, I believe, I shall leave it off soon, unless a sheet of speech 
will fetch more tluiii it does at present. In truth, the TOi^gticG 
writing is the onTy branch of our business now that is ^rth 
following. Goods of that sort have had so much success lately ii]^'' 
the market, that a bookseller scarce cares wliat he bids for them : 
and it is certainly the easiest wl)rk in the world : you may write it 
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almost as fast as you can set pen to paper ; and, if you interlard it 
with a little scandal, a little abuse on soire living characters of 
note, you cannot fail of success.” 

“ Upon my word, sir/’ cries Booth, “ you have greatly instructed 
me : 1 could not have imagined there had been so much regularity 
in the trade of writing^ as you are pleased to mention. By what [ 
can perceive, the j>cn and ink is likely to become the staple ct)m- 
inodity of the kingdom.” 

“Alas! sir,” answered the author, “it is overstocked. The 
market is overstocked. There is no encouragement to merit, no 
patrons. 1 have been these live years soliciting a subscription for 
my new translation of Ovid’.s Metamorphoses, vvitli notes explana- 
tory, historical, and critical ; and I have scarce collected live 
hundred names yet.” 

^J’he mention of this translation a little surprised Bof>th ; not only 
as the author had just declared his intentions to forsake the tuneful 
Muses ; but for some other reasmis, wliicli he had collected fi'om 
his conversation with our author, lie little expected to hear of a 
prfiposal to translate any of the Latin pc»ets. proceeded, there- 
fore, to catechise him a little farther ; and by his answers was fully 
satisfied, that he had the very sjime ac(]uaintancc with Ovid that he 
had appeared to have wnth Lucan. 

The author then pulled out a bundle of papers, containing pro- 
pos^ils for his subscription, and receipts ; and addressing himself to 
Booth, said, “Though the place in ‘which we meet, sir, is an im- 
projier place to solicit favours of this kind ; yet, perhaps, it may be 
in your power to serve me, if you will charge your ])ockets with 
some of these.” Booth was just offering an excuse, when the bailiff 
introduced Colonel James and the serjeant. 

The unexpected visit of a beloved friend to a man in afflictitui, 
especially in Mr, Booth’s situation, is a cfuiifort which can scarce 
bo o(|ualled ; not barely from the lio[)es of relief or redress, by his 
assisUince ; but, as it is an evidence of sincere friendshij), which 
scarce admits of any doubt or suspicion. Such .an instance does 
indeed make a man anieiid.s for all ordinary troubles and distresses ; 
and we ought to think <nirselves gainers, by liaving had such an 
opportunity of discovering that w’e are ijossessed of one of the most 
valuable of all human possessions. 

Booth was so transported at the sight of the colonel, that he 
droi>ped the propf)8fils which the author had put into his hands, and 
]»urst forth into the highest professions t)f gratitude to his friend ; 
who behaved very properly on his side, and said everything which 
became the mouth of a friend on the occasion. 

It is true, indeed, he seemed not moved e<iually either with Booth 
or the serjeant, both w'hose eyes watered at the scene. In truth, 
th^^)lonol, though a very generous man, had# not the least grain 
of tenderness in his disposition. His mind was formed of those 
firm materials, of which nature formerly hammered out the Stoic, 
and upon which the sorrows of no man living could make an im- 
Xjression. A man of this temi>er, who does not much value danger, 
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will fight for the person he calls his friend ; and the man that has 
but little value for Iiis money will give it him : but such friendship 
is never to bo absolutely depended on ; f »r, whenever the favourite 
passion interposes with it, it is sure to subside and vanish into air : 
whereas the man, whose tender disposition really feels the miseries 
of another, will endeavour tf) relieve them for his own sake ; and, 
in such a mind, friendshij) will often get the superiority over every 
other pjission. 

But, from wliatever motive it sprung, the colonel’s behaviour to 
Bootli seemed truly amiable ; and so it appeared to the author, who 
t(Jok ilie first occasion to aj)])laud it in a very florid oration, which 
the reader, w^hen he recollects that he was a speech-maker by jiro- 
fession, will not be sur})ri8ed at ; nor, perhaps, will be much more 
surju’ised, that he soon after took an occasion of clapping a proposal 
into the colonel’s hands ; holding, at the same time, a receii)t very 
visible in his own. 

The colonel received both, and gave the author a guinea in ex- 
change, which was double the sum mentioned on the receipt; for 
which the author made a low bow, and very politely took his leave, 
saying, “I suppose, gentlemen, you may have some private busi- 
ness together. 1 heartily w’ish a speedy end to your conlinement ; 
and I congratulate you on the ijossossing so great, so noble, and so 
generous a friend.” 


C» »p. VI.— .Which inclines rather to satire than paneg3nric. 

The coloiud had the curiosity to ask Bootli the name of the gentle- 
man, who, in the vulgar language, had struck or taken him in 
for a guiiuni, wdtli so much ease and dexterity. Booth answered, 
he did not know his name ; all tliat ho knew of him was, that he 
was the most im])udent and illiterate fellow he had ever seen ; and 
that, by his own account, he was the author of most of the wonder- 
ful prt»d net ions of the age. “IVrhaps,” said he, “it may look 
Uncharitable in me to blame you for your generosity ; but I am 
convinced the fellow has not the least merit or capacity ; and you 
have subscribed to the most horrid trash that ever was published.” 

“ I care nut a farthing what he publishes,” cries the colonel ; 
“ Heaven forbid 1 should be obliged to read half the nonsense 1 
have subscribed to. 

“But don’t you think,” said Booth, “that by such indiscrimi- 
nate encouragement of authors, you do a re.al mischief to society ? 
By propagating the subscriptions of such fellows, people are tired 
out, and withhold their contributions to men of real merit : and, 
at the same timof you are contributing to All the world, not only 
with nonsense, hut with all the scurrility, indecency, and profane- 
ness with which the age abounds, and with which all bad writers 
supply the defect of genius.” ^ 

“Pughl” cries the colonel, “I never consider these matters; 
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good or had, it is all one to me ; but there's an old acquaintance of 
mine, and a man of great wit too, that thinks the worst the best, 
as they are the surest to imke him laugh.” 

“I ask pardon, sir,” says the serjeant ; “but I wish your 
honour would consider your own aftairs a little, for it grows late in 
the evening.” * 

“The serjeant says true,” answered the colonel. “What is it 
you intend to do ? ” 

“Faith, colonel, I know not wdiat I shall do. My affairs seem 
BO irreparable, that I have been driving them, as much as possibly 
I could, from my mind. If 1 was to suffer alone, 1 think I could 
bear them with some philosophy ; but, when 1 consider wlio are to 
be the sharers in my fortune — the dearest of children, and the best, 
the worthiest, and noblest of women— pardon me, my dear friend, 
these sensations are above me ; they convert me into a woman ; 
they drive me to despair, to madness.’* 

The colonel advised him to command himself, and told him this 
was not the way to retrieve his fortune. “As to me, my dear 
Booth,” said he, “you know you may command •me as far as is 
really within my power.** 

Booth answered eagerly, that he w^as so far from expecting any 
more favours from the colonel, that he had resolved not to let him 
know anything of his misfortune. “ No, my dear friend,” cries he, 
“1 am too much obliged to you already;” and then burst into 
many fers’^ent expressi<ms of gratitude, till tlie colonel himself 
stopped him, and begged him to give an account of the debt or 
debts for which he was detained in that horrid place. 

Booth answered he could not be very exact, but he feared it was 
upwards of four hundred pounds. 

“It is but three hundred pounds, indeed, sir,*’ cries the serjeant ; 
“if you can raise three hundred j)ounds ; you are a free man this 
moment. ** 

Booth, who did not apprehend the generous meaning of the 
serjeant, as well as, I believe, the reader will, answered, ho w'as 
mistfiken ; that he had computed his debts, and they amounted to 
upw'ards of four hundred pounds ; nay, that the bailiff had shown 
him w’rits for above that sum. 

“Whether your debts arc three or four hundred,*’ cries the 
colonel, “ the present business is to give bail <>nly, and then you 
will have some time to try yonr friends. I think you might get a 
company abroad ; and tlien I would advance the money on the 
security of half your pay ; and, in the meantime, 1 w^ill be one of 
ycjur bail with all my heart. ” 

Whilst Booth poured forth his gratitude for all this kindness, 
the serjeant ran down stairs for the bailiff; and shortly after 
returned with him into the room. t- 

The bailiff, being informed that the colonel offered to be bail for 
his prisoner, answered a little surlily, “ Well, sir, and who will be 
the other ? you know, 1 suppose, thejo must be two ; and I must 
have time to inquire after them.” 
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Tho colnnol replied, “I believe, sir,* I am well known to })e 
responsible for a mneb larger sum than your demand on this gen- 
tleman ; but, if yihiv forms require two, 1 suppose tho serjeant 
here will do for the other. ** 

“I don't know the serjeant or you either, sir,” cries Bonduni ; 
“ and, if you propose yourselves bail for the gentleman, 1 must 
have time to inquire after you.” 

‘‘ You need very little time to inquire after me,” siiys the 
col(»nel ; ‘‘for I can send for several of tho law, whom I supj)ose 
you know, to .satisfy you ; but consider, it is very late.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Boiidum, “1 do consider it is too late for 
the captain to be bailed to-night.” 

What do you mean by too late? ” cries the colonel. 

“1 mean, sir, that 1 must search the oflice, and that is now shut 
up ; for if my lord mayor and the court of aldermen would be 
bound for him, I would not discharge him till 1 had searched the 
i>fiice.” 

“H<nv, sir,” cries tho colonel, “has the law (»f England no more 
regard for tlie ljl>orty of the subject than to sillier such fellows as 
you to detain a man in custody for debt, when he can give unde- 
niable security ’t ” 

“Don’t fellow me,” said the bailiff; “T am as good a fellow as 
yourself, I believe, though you have that riband in your hat 
there.” 

‘"Do you know whom you are speaking to?” Sfiid tho serjeant. 
“ Do you know you are talking to a colonel of the army ?” 

“What’s a ctdoiiel of the anny to me?” cries the bailiff; “I 
have had as gyod as he in my custody before now.” 

“ And a meml)er of paiiiamont i ” cries the serjeant. 

“Is the gentleman a member of jiarliament ? Well, and wdiat 
harm liave I said ? 1 am sure I meant no harm ; and, if his 

honour is offended, T ask his pardon : to be sure his honour must 
know that tlie sheriff is answerable for all the wTits in the oflice, 
though they were never so many, and 1 am answerable to the 
sheriff. T am sure the captain can’t say that I have sliown him 
any matti'r of incivility since he has been here ; and I hope, 
honourable sir,” cries he, turning to the colonel, “you don’t take 
anything amiss that 1 said, as meant by way of disrespect, or any 
such matter. 1 dij not, indeed, as the gentleman here says, know 
wdiom J was s])eaking to ; hut I did nut say anything uncivil as I 
know of, and 1 hope no offence.” 

The colonel was nmre easily pacified than might have been ex- 
pected ; and told the bailiff, tliat if it was against the rules of law 
to discharge Mr. Booth that evening, he must bo contented. He 
then addressed himself to his friend, and began to prescribe com- 
fort and jiatieiice to him ; saying, he must rest satisfied w'ith his 
coiifineinent thaif night, and the next morning he iiromised to visit 
him again. 

Booth answered, that as for himself, the lying one night in 
any place was very little worih his regard. “You and I, my dear 
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friend, liavc both spent jOur eveninp: in a worse situation than I 
shall in this house. All my concern is for my poor Amelia, whose 
suherings on account of my absence 1 know, and I feel with 
tinspeakable tenderness. *Oould I be assured she was tolerably 
easy, T could be contented in chains or in a dungeon.’* 

“ Give yourself no concern on her account,” said the colonel : “ I 
will wait on her myself, though I break an engagement for that 
purpose, and will give her such assurances, as I am convinced will 
make her perfectly easy.” 

Booth embraced his friend, and, weej)ing f)ver Jiim, paid his 
acknowledgment with tears for all his got>dne 8 s. In words, 
indeed, he was not able to thank him ; for gratitude, joining 
with his other passions, almost choked him, and stop})ed his 
utterance. 

After a short scene, in which nothing passed worth recounting, 
the colonel bade his friend good niglit ; and, leaving the serjeaiit 
with him, made the best of his w’ay back to Amelia. 


•*- 

Cmai’. VII. — Worthy a vory serious perusal. 

Thk colonel found Amelia sitting vory disconsolate witli Mrs. 
Atkinson. lie entered the room with an air of great gaiety, 
assured Amelia that her husband was ])erfoctly well, and that he 
ho2)ed the next day he would again bo with her. 

Amelia was a little comforted at thife. account, and vented many 
grateful ex2)re8sion8 to the colonel for his unj)aralleled friendship, 
as she was pleased to call it. She could not, however, help giving 
way, s^ion after, to a sigh at the thoughts of lier husband's bon- 
dage, and declared that night would be the longest she had ever 
known. 

“This lady, madam,” cries the colonel, “must endeavour to 
make it shorter ; and, if you wdll give me leave, I will join in tho 
same endeavour.” I'lien, after some more consolatory speeches, 
the colonel attempted to give a gay turn to the discourse, and said, 
“ 1 was engaged to spend this evening disagi-eeably at Banelagh, 
with a set. of com])any J did not like. Ilow vastly am I obliged to 
you, dear Mrs. Booth, that 1 pass it so infinitely more to my satis- 
faction ! ” 

“ Indeed, colonel,” said Amelia, “ 1 am coin inced that, to a 
mind so rightly turned as yours, there must be a much sweeter 
relish in the highest offices of friendship, than in any pleasures 
wliich the gayest public places can afford.” 

“ Upon my word, madam,” said the colonel, “you now do me no 
more than justice. I have, and always had, the utnujst indifference 
for such pleasures ; indeed, 1 hardly allow them worthy of that 
iiaine, or, if they are so at all, it is in a very low# degree. In my 
02)inion, the highest friendship must always lead us to tho highest 
pleasure.” 

Here Amelia entered into a long dissertation on friendshix>, in 
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which she pointed several times directly ah the colonel as the hero 
of her tfile. 

The colonel liiglily^^ipplauded all her sentiments ; and when he 
could not avoid taking the compliment tc himself, he received it 
witli a most respectful bow. He then tried his hand likewise 
at dcscripti<»n, in which lie found means to repay all Amelia’s 
panegyric in kind. This, though he did witn all possible delicacy, 
yet a curious observer might have been apt to susiicct that it was 
chiefly on her account that the colonel had avoided the masquerade. 

In discourses of this kind they passed the evening, till it was 
very late, the colonel never otiering to stir from his chair before 
the clock had struck one, when he thought, perhaps, that decency 
obliged him to take his leave. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Atkinson said to Mrs. Booth, “I 
think, madam, you told me this afternoon that the colonel was 
married.” 

Amelia answered, she did so. 

“I think, lik<'wise, madam,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “you was 
acquainted with tlie cobuiel’s lady.” 

Amelia answete’d that she had been extremely intimate with 
her abroad. 

“ Is she young and liandsome ? ” said Mrs. Atkinson. “ In short, 
pray, tvas it a match of love or convenience ? ” 

Amelia answered, entirely of love, she believed, on his side, for 
that the lady had little or no fortune. 

“I am very glad to hear ^t,” said Mrs. Atkinson ; “for I am 
sure the colonel is in love with somebody. I think 1 never saw a 
more luscious pict ure of love drawn Ilian that which lie was pleased 
to give us as the*i)ortraituro of friendship. I have read, indeed, of 
Pylades and Orestes, Damon and Pythias, and (»ther great friends 
(if old ; nay, I sometimes flatter myself that I am capable of being 
a friend myself ; but as for that line, soft, tender, delicate passion, 
whicli ho was }»leased to describe, 1 am convinced tliere must go a 
he and a slu^ to the composition.” 

“ my word, my dear, you are mistaken,” cries Amelia : 

“ if you had known the friendship which has always subsisted 
between the eolouel and my linsband, yon would not imagine it 
possible for any descri])tioii to exceed it. Nay, I think his 
beliJiviour this very day is snllicieiit to convince you.’^ 

“ 1 own what lie !ias done to-day lias great merit, ” said Mrs. 

Atkinson ; “ and yet, from what he has said to-night . You 

will [lardon me, dear madam ; jierhaps I am too cjuick- sighted in my 
uliservations ;.uay, 1 am afraid J am even impertinent.” 

“ Fie upon it ! ” cried Amelia, “ how can you talk in that strain 1 
Do you imagine 1 exjiect ceremony Pray, speak what you think 
with the utmost freedom.” 

“ Did lie not, th#i,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “ repeat the words, the 
fineBt woman in the world, more than once ? Did he not make use 
of an expression which might have become the mouth of Oroon- 
dates himself If 1 remember, the words were these, ‘ That had he 
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been Alexander the Great, he should have thought it more glory 
to have wiped off a tear from the bright eyes Statira, than to 
have conquered fifty worlds.* ** * 

“ Did he say so ? cri^s Amelia ; “I think he did say something 
like iti ; but luy thoughts were so full of my husband, that I took 
but little notice. But wliat would you infer from what he said ? I 
hoj)e you don’t think he is in love with me ! ” 

“Ihopc he docs not think so himself,” answered Mrs. Atkinson ; 
^‘though, when he mentioned the bright eye of Statira, he fixed 
his own eyes on yours with the most Janguisliing air 1 ever 
beheld.*; 

Amelia Avas going to answer, wluui the serjeaiit arrived, and 
then she iminedhitely fell to impiiring after her Inisband, and 
received sii-‘h satisfactory answers to all her many (juestions eon- 
eerning him, that she exprt?ssed great pleasure. *rhese ideas so 
])( assessed lier mind, that, without once easting her thoughts on any 
other matters, she t(M)k her leave of the serjeaiit and his lady, and 
repaired to bed t<i her children, in a room which Mrs. Atkinson had 
])rovided her in the same house, where wc will at present wish her 
a good night. 


CriAr. VIII.— Consisting of grave m.itters. 

While innocence and cheerful ho])c, in sjiite of the malice of 
fortune, closed the eyes of ilie gentlb Amelia, on her homely bod, 
and she enjoyed a sweet and profound sleep, the colonel lay rest- 
less all night on his down ; his mind was affected with a kind of 
ague-lit ; sometimes sc<nched u]) witli flaming desires, and again 
eliilled wdth the coldest desjiair. 

There is a time, I think, according to one of f>ur jiocts, wdien 
lust and envy sleep. This, T sup]M)se, is when they are well gorged 
with tlie food they most delight in ; but while either of these arc 
liuugry^ 

Nor poi)p3% nor m irxlragora, 

"Nor all iho rtrowsj' synips of tlio K.ist 
AVill fver uiedicinc iln*iu to Hiumbor. 

The colonel was at present unhappily tormented hy both these 
fiends. His last evening’s conversation with Amelia had done his 
business effectually : the mViiiy kind WH)rds slio liad sf)oken to him, 
the many kind looks she had given him, as being, she conceived, 
the friend and x>re8erver of her husband, had made an entire coii- 
(jucst of his heart. Thus, the very love which she bore him, as the 
person to whom her little family were to owe their pre8ervatii»n 
and happiness, insyiired him w'ith thoughts of sinking them all in 
the h»west abyss of ruin and misery ; and while she smiled with all 
her sweetness on the supposed friend of her hu»band, she was con- 
verting that friend into his bitter enemy. 

Friendship, take heed ; if woman Interfere, 

Be sure the hour of thy destruction’s near. 
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Tlieso aro ilie linos of Vanbrugh ; and tlio sentiment is bettor 
than the ]»oetry. To say the truth, as a handsome wife is the cause 
and ceiiieiifc of many false friendships, she is often too liable to de- 
stroy the real ones. 

Thus, the f»bject of the coloncTs lust very plainly appears ; but 
the object of his envy may bo imire diOicub to discover. Nature 
and fortune ha<l seemed to strive with a kind of rivalship, which 
.should bestow most on the colonel. The former had given him 
] person, parts, find consUtnti(»n, in all Avliich he was sui)erior almost 
to every other nuin ; tins kit.ter h;id given him rank in life, and 
riches, l)oth in fi very eminent degree. Whom then should this 
]iapj)y man envy ? Ibu’e, lo.st ambithm should mislead the reader 
to s(!areh tlie palfiee.s of the gre.*it, we will direct liim at once to 
(irfiy’s Inn-lfine ; where, in a mi.ser;ible luid, in a miserable room, 
he will .see ;i mist^rable broken lieutenant, in fi miserable condition, 
w ith several heavy debts on his back, aii<l wntliout a penny in his 
jfockiit. This, fiiKl no other, w;is the object of the coloners envy. 
^\nd why? hecfiuae this wTeteh was possessed of the alfecticms of a 
juior little Liml). winch fill the vast flocks that wHiro within the 
jM)v\er funl reach of tlie colonel, c«)rld not prevent that glutton’s 
longing for. An<l sun^ this iiiuige of tlu' lamh is not improperly 
adduced imi this <iccfisioii ; for wlifit w.as the colonel’s desire, but to 
h'.id Ihi.s jM>or l;mib, fis it wort*, to ilit^ .slfiughter, in order to pur- 
elifise. a fefist of a ft;w days by her iiiial destruction ; and to tear her 
fiwfiy from the firms of one, whore .she w'as sure of being fondled 
and cai't'ssed fill the dfiys of her life? 

While tin* colonel Ufis figitateil with these thoughts, liis greatest 
comfort was, tlifit Amelia fiml Ilooth w'ore now sepfiratcd ; find his 
giVJilest terror vvfis of their ctuning agfiin tog(‘t]ier. From wishes, 
therefore, he bcgfiii to nuiditfite designs ; find so ffir w^as he from 
any intention t)f procuring the liberty of his frit'iid, that ho began 
to form schi'iiiiis of ])rolonging his coidinement, till he could procure 
some meaus of sending him f;ir aw'fiy from her ; in wiiich case, ho 
doubted not hut of succeeding in all ho desired. 

w'fis forming tlii.s ])l:m in his mind, wiien a servant informed 
him, that one Serjeant Atkinson de.sired spefik wuth his honour, 
'liie serjefint wfis immedifitcly admitted, find fie(|uaiiited the colonel 
thfit if lie ])leased to go and become bjiil for Mr. Booth, another 
uiuixceptioiifihle hou';ekt? 0 ]>er would be there tt) with him. 

This ]a‘rs«>u the serjefint hfid ])rocurcd thfit morning, and had, by 
le.'ive of his wife, given him fi Ixmd of iiidemiiilicfitioii for the 
purpf)se. 

The colonel did not seem so elfited wdth this news as Atkinson 
expected : on the (ueitniry, instead of lUfiking a direct answer to 
what Atkins* >n sfiiil, the colonel began thus: “1 think, serjeant, 
Mr. Booth luis told me that you was foster-brother to his lady. 
She is rofilly a clArming wamian, and it is fi thousand ]nties she 
should ever liave been jikiccd in the situfition she is now in. There 
is nothing so silly as for subaltern oflicerc of the firmy to marry, 
unless where they meet with w^omen of vei*y great fortunes indeed. 

Vs 
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What can ho tlio event of their marrying, otherwise, but ciitailiug 
misery and l)oggary on their wives and their posterity?'* 

“Ah ! sir," cries the fjerjeant, “it is too late to think of those 
matters now*. To be sure, my lady might have married one of the 
to]) gentlemen in the country ; for she is certainly one of the best, 
as well as one of the 1 andsoinest women in the kingdom ! and if 
she had betiii fairly dealt by, would have had a very great fortune 
into the bargain. Indeed, she is worthy of the greatc'st prince in 
the world ; and, if T had been the greatest prince in the world, I 
sliould have felt myself haj>py with sucli a wife ; but she was jdcased 
to like the lieutenant, an<l certainly there can be no ha])piness in 
marriage without liking.” 

“Lookt‘»i, Serjeant,” said the colonel, “you know' very W'ell that 
I am the lieutenant’s friend : T think 1 have shown myself so.” 

“Indeed, your honour has,” quoth tlie serjeaiit, “more than 
once, to my knowledge.” 

“Hut T am angry w'ith liini bir Ins imprudence, greatly angry 
wdth liiin for his inq^rudence ; and the more so, as it affects a lady 
of so much worth.” 

“ She is, indeed, a lady of the highest worth,** cries the serjeant, 
“ l*oor, dear lady ! I knew her, an*t j)lease your honour, from her 
infancy ; and the s wee test- temjiered, best-naturiMl lady she is that 
ever trod on English ground. I have always loved her as if she 
was my own sister. Kay, she has very often called me brother; 
and T have taken it to be a greater honour than if 1 was to he called 
a general officer.” 

“What pity it is,” said fhe cohmcl, “that this w'orthy creature 
should bo e\}iosed to so much misery by the thouglitless behaviour 
of a man, who, though 1 am his friend, 1 cannot help saying, has 
been guilty <»f imprudence, at least! Why could he not- Jive upon 
his half- pay ? Wliat had he to do to run liimself intt> dcJit in this 
outi’agcfius rnaiiner { ” 

“ I wisli, indeed,” cries the serjeant, “he had been a little more 
considerative ; but f }jnpi‘ this wdll be a warning to him.” 

“Jlow am 1 sure of tliat ?’* answ'ered the colomd ; “or wliat 
reason is then? to exjiect it? Extravagance is a vice, of which men 
arts not so easily cured. T have tliouglit a good deal of this matter, 
Mr. Ser j(;ant ; and, upfui the most mat-ure deliberation, T am of 
oj)inion tliat it w ill be lietter both for him and his poor lady, that 
he should smart a little mor«i ” 

“Your Imnour, sir, to lu^ sure, is in the right,” repli(‘d the ser- 
jeant ; “but yiit, sir, if you will pardon mo for s]>eaking, 1 ho]>o 
yo\i will be j)leas(id to consider my poor l.'idy’s case. She? siiffius, 
all this while, as much or iii(»re than tin? liiiuteiiant : for I know' her 
so w'(;ll, that T am certain slie will never have a moment’s ease till 
Jier husband is out of confmeineut. ** ,, 

“ I know women better than you, serjeant,” cries the colonel : 
“they soiiiclinies place their affections on a husband as (;hildrcn do 
on their nurse; ; but they are both to be weaned. I know you, 
serje/uit., to be a follow of sense as well as sjurit, or I should not 
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spcfik so freely to you : but I took a fancy to you a long time ago, 
and 1 intend to serve you ; but first, 1 ask you this question, — la 
your attachment to Mr. liooth, or his lady ? ” 

“Certainly, air,’* said tlie serjeant, “I must love my lady best. 
Not but 1 have a great affection lor the lieutenant too, because I 
know my lady lias the same ; and, indeed, lie has been always very 
good to me, as far as was in his i>ower. A lieutenant, your honour 
knows, can’t do a grcjat deal ; but I have always found him my 
friend iqion all occasions.” 

“You say true,” cries the colonel; “a lieutenant, can do bub 
little ; but 1 can do much more to serve you, and will too. But let 
me ask you one (jucstion. Who was the lady whom I saw last 
night with Mrs. Booth af« her lodgings? 

Hero the serjeant bluslied, and repeated, “The lady, sir ?” 

“ Ay, a lady, a woman,” cries the colonel, “who supped with us 
last night. JSlie looked rather too much like a gentlewoman for the 
mistress of a lodgiiig-liouse.” 

The ser jeunt.’s clieeks glowed at this compliment to his wife ; and 
he was just going to own her, when the colonel jiroceoded : “I think 

1 never saw in my life so ill-looking, sly, demure a b : I would 

give sometliing, metliinks, to know wh<» she was.** 

“ I don't kiUiW, indeed,” cries tlie serjeant, in great confusion : 
** I know nothing about her.” 

“ I wisli you would iiKjuire,” said the colonel, “and let me know 
her name, and likewise what she is : I have a strange curiosity to 
know ; and let me see you again this evening (jxactly at seven.*’ 

“ And will not your honour thou go to the lieutenant this morn- 
ing 'i said Atkinson. 

“ It is not in my jiower,” answered the cokmel ; “I am engaged 
ani>tlier way. Besides, there is no haste in this affair. If men will 
be iinpi’udunl, they must sntrer the consc(|ueiices. Come to mo at 
seven, and bring me all tlie particulars you can concerning that ill- 
looking jade 1 mentioned to yon ; f<>r I am resolved to know who 
she is. And so good-ui<UT<»w to you, serjeant ; be assured 1 will 
take an opportunity to do something for you.” 

Though some readers may, perhaps, think the serjeant not un- 
worthy of that freedom with wdiich the colonel treated him ; yet, 
that haughty oflieer would have been i>ery backward to have con- 
desciuided to such familiarity wdth one of his rank, had he not pro- 
posed some design from it. In truth, ho began to conceive hopes 
of making tlie serjeant iiistriuneutiil to his design on Amelia ; in 
other words, to convert him into a jiimp ; an oltice, in which the 
colonel had been scvvotl bj' Atkiusuii's betters ; and which, as ho 
knew it w'as in his jiower very Avell to reward him, he liad no appre- 
hension tliat the serjeant Avoiild decline ; — an opinion, which tho 
serjeant might hav# pardoned, though he liad never given the least 
grounds for it, since the colonel borrowed it from the knowledge of 
his t)wn heart. This dictated ti> him, that he, from a bad motive, 
was capable of desiring to debauch his friend's wife ; and tho same 
heart insjiired him to lio])e that another, from another bad motive. 
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mifjhfc be ^(uilty of the same breach of friendship in assisting liiin. 
Few intjii, I bc'lievc, think better of others thnn i)f themselves ; nor 
do thc*y easily allow the existence <»f any virtue^ of which they per- 
ceive no traces in their own minds : for which reason, 1 have 
observed, that it is extremely difheult, to persuade a rogue that you 
jire an honest man : noi would 3^011 ever succeed in the attempt by 
tiu* strongest evidence, were it not for the comfortable conclusion 
which the rogue draws, that lie who ])r(»ves himself to be honest, 
proves himself to be a fool at the same time. 


CiiAi’. IX — A curious chapter, fitun which a curious reader may draw sundry 
observations. 

Tite Serjeant retired from the colonel in a veiy dejected state of 
mind ; in which, how^ever, we must have liim awhih‘, and rtitinn 
to Amelia ; W’lio, as .soon as she W'as up, liad dcs[)atched Mrs. 
Atkinson to juiy otf her former lodgings, and to«bring oil* all her 
clothes and other moveahles. 

Tlie trusty messenger I'eturned without performing lier erraiul : 
for Mrs. Ellison had locktsl up all her rooms, and was gou(‘ out 
AtTy eai’l}^ that morning; and the st'ivant knew not- wliither she 
w'as gone. 

The tw(^ ladies now^ sat dow'ii to breakfast, toge^tlier Avith Amelia’s 
Iw'o childieii ; after w’hieh, Amelia declaretl she would take a coach 
and visit her husband. To this im»tion Mrs. Atkinson soon 
agreed, and offered to be her comj)ani(»n. To i^ny a’uth, I think it 
was niasoiiable enough ; and the great abhorrence which Ikioth 
had of seeing his Avifo in a bailiir.s house, Avas, perhai)s, rather too 
nice and dt'licate. 

When the ladies Avere both dre.ssed, and just going to send for 
their vehicle, a gnait knocking was heard at the dotw, and jiresently 
Mrs. .Tames Avas ushenul into the room. 

This visit Avas disagreeable enough to Amelia, :is it dt‘tained her 
from the sight of her hu.sband, for A\hich she so eageily longed. 
lloAvever, as she had nodouht but that the visit Avould be reasonably 
short, she resolved to recei\'e the lady w ith all the complaisance in 
her powder. 

Mrs. James now behaved herself so very unlike the ])crson that 
she lately a])])e<ired, that it miglit have surprised any one, w ho docs 
not know that, besides that, of a line lady, Avhich is all mt‘re art 
and mummery, every such w'oman lias soinii real character at the 
bottom, in Avliich, whenever nature gets the better of Iht, she acts. 
Thus the finest ladies in the world will sometimes love and some- 
times scratch, according b) their different natiir^d dispositions, with 
great fury and violence, thfiugh lx>th of these are e<iually incon- 
sist,ent with a line lady’s aitifieial cliaractei'. 

Mrs. James then was, at the bottom, a A’^eiy gfiod-natured 
woman ; and the inoiiient she lieard <)f Amelia’s misfortune, w^‘lB 
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sincerely grieved at it. She had acquiesced, on the very first 
motion, with the colonel’s design of inviting her to her house ; 
and this morning, at breakfast, when he had acciuaintod her that 
Aimdia made some ditliculty in accepting the offer, very readily 
undertf j<jk to go herself, and ji^irsuade her friend to accept the 
invitation. 

Sluj now ])rossed this matter with much earnestness, that Amelia, 
wlio was not extrcniiely versed in the art of denying, was liardly 
able to refuse her im]H)rtuiiity ; n<»thiiig, iiidecid, but her affection 
to Mrs. Atkinson could liavt! ])revailed tm her to refuse : that point, 
howevt*r, she would ijfjt give up ; and Mrs. James, at last, W'as 
Cfuitented with a promise, that as soon as their afiiiirs were settled, 
Amelia, witli her luisband and family, would make her a visit, and 
stay some time with lior in the countiy, whither she was soon to 
retire. 

Having obtained this promise, IVIrs. James, after many very 
friendly j)rofcssions, took her leave, and, ste])ping into her coach, 
resiimefl the fine lady, and drove away to join lier company at an 
auction. 

The iiKnnont she was gone, Mrs. Atkinson, who had left the room 
iip<»n the a])i)roach of Mrs. .lames, rt‘turned into it, and was in- 
formed hy Ajnelia of all tliat liad ]>assed. 

“Pray, madam,” said Mjs. Atkinson, “do this colonel and his 
lady live, as it. is called, well t(»gether T* 

“If you mean t(» ask,’' crios Amelia, “ whetlnir they arc a fond 
couple, I must answer, that T helievo they are not.” 

“1 have been told, ’ says ATrs. Atkinson, “that tliere have been 
instances of woi leii who have become bawds to their own husbands, 
and the husbands pimps for them.'’ 

“ Fio upon it ! ’* cries Amelia : “ f hope there are iu> such people, 
liuleial, my dear, tins is being a little too censoiions.” 

“Call it wliat you i)lease,” answered Mrs. Atkinson: “ it arises 
from my love to you, and my fears ff»r your danger. You know 
the proverb of a burnt child ; and, if such a one has any good 
nature, it will dread the lin' on the account of others as well as on 
iti^ own : and if I may speak my sentiments freel}^ 1 cannot think 
you will be in safety at this cohmel's house.” 

“ I cannot but believe your appreliensions to be sincere,” re]died 
Amelia, “and 1 must think myself oI>Iiged to you for them : hut I 
am convinced yon are entirely in an error. I look on Colonel 
James as tlie most, goiierons and best of men. He was a friend, 
and an excellent friend tt>o, to my liusbaiid, long before 1 w^as 
acquainted with liim, and he has done him a thousand good offices. 
What do yem say (»f his behaviour yostertlay 1 ” 

“1 wish,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “that his behaviour to-day had 
been ecpial. What I am now going to un<lertake is the most dis- 
agreeable office of Triondship, hut it is a necessary one. I must tell 
you, therefore, what passed this morning betAveen the colonel and 
Mr. Atkinson ; for, though it will Imrt ytui, you ought, on many 
accounts, to know it.” Here she related the wdiolc which w-e have 
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recorded in the preceding chapter, and with which the Berjcant 
liad acquainted her, while Mrs. James was paying lier visit to 
Amelia ; and as the serjeant had painted t!io matter rather in 
stronger colours than tl;o colonel, so Mrs. Atkinson again a little 
improved on the serjeant. Neither of these good people, j)erhaps, 
intended to aggravate any circumstance ; but such is, I believe, the 
unavoidable consequence of all ro])orts. Mrs. Atkinson, indeed, 
may be supposed not to see what related to James in the most 
favourable light, as the serjeant, with more lionestj^ than prudence, 
had suggested to his wife, that the colonel had not the kindest 

opinion of her, and hiid called her a sly and demure b : it is 

true he omitted ill-looking b ; two words, wliich are perhaps 

sui)erior to tlie patience of any Job in ])eUicoats that ever lived. 
He made amends, however, l)y substituting some cdlnu* iJirases in 
their stead, i»ot extremely agreeable to a female ear. 

It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs. Atkinson’s nJatioii, that the 
colonel liad grosslj^ abused l^oolli to the serjeant, and had absolutely 
refused to become his bail. Poor Amelia became a pale and 
motionless statue at this account. At lengtli slie cried, “If tliis 
be true, I and mine tiro all, indeed, undone. Wt^lt.ave n<» comfort, 
no hope, no friend left. 1 cannot disbelieve you; 1 know you 
w'ould not deceive me. M^iy should you, indeed, deceive me i 
Put what can have caused this alteration since last night { Did 
I say or do anj'thing to otieiid him ? ” 

“ You said, or did rather, I believe, a great deal too much to 
please him,” answered Mrs. Atkins m : “besides, he is not in 
the least otfonded with you. On the CMUitraiy, he said many kintl 
things.” 

“ What can my poor love have doiieT’ s;iid Amelia. “He has 
not seen the colonel since last night. 8ome villain has set liiiii 
against my husband : he was once before susj vicious of such a 
person. Some cruel monster has belied his innocence.” 

“Pardon me, dear madam,” s;i,id Mrs. Atkinson : “I believe the 
person who has injured tlie capbiin with this friend f>f his, is one 
of the WT)rthiest and best of creatures. Nay, do not ])e suipi ised ; 
the person I moan is even your fair self : sure y(tu would not be so 
dull in any other case ; but in this, gratitude, humility, modesty, 
every virtue shuts your eyes ; 

b(;l)ptant visus, 

as Virgil says. What in the world can be more consistent than 
his desire to have y<»u at his own house, and to kee]) your husband 
c<»uHiied in another ? All that he s;ud, and all that he did yester- 
day, and, what is more convincing to me than both,-- all that he 
looked last night, — are very consistent w'itli both tliese designs.” 

“O heavens ! ” cries Amelia ; “you chill my blood with Jiorror : 
the iflea freezes me to death. I amnot, must mft, will n(>t think it. 
Nothing but conviction, — Heaven forbid, T should ever have more 
conviction. And did he abuse my husband ? What ! did he abuse 
a poor, unhappy, distressed creature ; oppressed, ruined, torn from 
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his childroTi, tom awfiy from his wrotchfed wife ; the honestest, 

worthiest, noblest, tl^nderest, fondcjst, best ” Here she burst 

into an agony of grief, wljieh exceeds the power of description. 

In this situation, Mrs. Atkins<)nwas doing her utmost to support 
hei% when a most violent knocking was heard at the door, and 
immediately the serjeant ran hastily into the room, bringing with 
him a cordial, which presently relieved Amelia, ^\’ll;^t this cordial 
was, we shall iiibirm the reader in due time. In the meanwhile 
ho must siisjUiiid his curiosity ; and the genflemen at White’s 
may lay wagers, whether it was Ward’s i>ill, or Doctor James’s 
powder. 

But before we close this cliapter, and return ])ack t-o the bailitfs 
house, Ave ^nust do our bcsst to rescuci tlu^ character of our heroine 
from the duliiess of a])]>vehension, Avhich several of our (juick- 
sightod readers may lay more heavily to her charge than was done 
by her friend M]*s. Atkinson. 

T must inform, therefore, all such readers, that it is not because 
innocence is more blind than guilt, that the former often overlooks 
and tumbles iut<» the pit, which (he latter foresees and avoids. The 
truth is. that it js almost impossible guilt should miss the discover- 
ing of all the snares in its way ; as it is constantly prying closely 
into every corner, in order to lay snanjs for f)th(‘rs : whereas in no- 
etmeo, having no such pur]>ose, walks fearlessly and carelessly 
tln’ougli life, and is conserpiently liable to tread on the gins whicli 
cunning has laid to entrap it. To si»eak plainly, and without 
alh'gory or figure, it is not Avaiit of sense, but want of susj)icion, by 
which iiindcence is ofUm betrayed. x\gain, Ave often admire at tlio 
folly of the du|>(!, when Ave should transfer our whole surjmse to 
the astonishing guilt <»f the betrayer. In a Avord, many an inno- 
cent ]KTsou lias oAved his ruin to this eircumstaiice alone, that the 
degree of villany was such, as must have exceeded the faitli of 
every man A\ho was mtt himself a villain. 


Oif \r. X. — In which arc many profound secrets of philo«5(>phy. 

Booth, having had emnigh of the author’s company the jircceding 
day, cliosts now another companion, jndeed, the author was not 
very solicitous of a second interview ; for, as lu' could have no 
liopo from Booth's pocket, so he AA^*ls not liktjly to receive much 
increase to his vanity from Ihioth’s conversation ; for low as this 
wretch was in virtue, sense, learning, birth, and fortune, he was by 
no means low in bis vanity. This passion, indeed, was so high in 
him, and at the same time so blinded him to his own demerits, 
that lie liated every man who did not either flatter him or give him 
money. In short, the claimed a strange kind of right ; either to 
cheat all his actpiaintance of their praise, or to pick their pockets 
of their j)ence ; in which latter case, he himself repaid very liberally 
with panegyric. 
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A very little spccinion of sucli a fellow must have satisfied a mall 
of Mr. Bootli's temper. He chose, therefore, tiow to associate him- 
self with that gcntleiiiap, of whom Bondum had given so shahhy a 
character. Tii short, Mr. Bootli’s opinion of tlie baililF was such, 
that he recommended a man most where he least intended it. Nay, 
the bailiff, in the ]>rei 3nt instance, thi>ugh lie had drawn a ma- 
licious conclusion, honestly avowed that tliis was drawn only from 
tlie ]K>verty <jf tlie iierson, which is never, 1 believe, any forcible 
disreeommendation to a g<H»d mind ; but he must liave had a very 
had mind indeed, who, in Mr. B(»oth’s eircumstanci*s, could have 
disliked or despised another man, because that other man ivas 
poor. 

•Some previous ctuivorsat ion having jiassed between this genlle- 
man and B-'oth, in which they had both (•]>ened their several situ- 
ations to each other, the former casting an affectionate look on the 
latter, expressed great compassion for his civciun stances ; for which 
Booth thanking him, s*aid, “You must have a great deal of 
compassion, and be a very good man, in such a ti'rrible situ- 
ation as 3 ^ou describe youi’self, to lui\ e any pity t| spare for other 
people.*’ 

“My affairs, sir,” answered the gentleman, “are very had, it is 
true ; and yet there is one circumstance, which makes you a]i])ear 
to me more the object of pity than 1 am to mysedf ; and it is this ; 
that you must, from your years, he a novice in afllietioii : wlier(‘as, 
] have served a long ap]uentici‘ship ^o misery, and ought, by this 
time, to be a jiretty good master of my trade. To say the truth, I 
believe, habit teaelujs men to bear tlu‘- burdens of the mind, as it. 
inures them to bear heavy burdens on their shoirlileis. \\ illiout 
use and experi(‘nce, the strongest mind.s and bodu*s Ijotli will 
staggeu* tinder a weight, vvliieli liabit might render easy, and even 
coiitemptiljJe. ” 

“Tliere i.s great justice,” cries Btjoth, “ in tlie comiiaiison : and, 
I think, I have myself experienced the truth of it ; f(»r 1 am not 
that tyro in afliietion which you seem to a])])reheiid me ; and, jicr- 
liaps, it is from the very habit yf>u mention, that I am able to sup- 
port my jiresent misfortunes a little like a man.” 

The gentleman smiled at this, and cried, “ Indeed, captain, you 
are a young philosopher.” 

“1 think,” cries Booth, “ I have some {iretensions to that j>hilo- 
soj>hy w'hieh is taught liy misfortunes ; and you seem to be of 
oi>inion, sir, that is one of the be.st schools of philo.sophy.” 

“T mean no more, sir,” sjiid the gentleman, “than that in the 
days of our atlliotion, \ve are inclined to think more seriously, than 
in those seasons of life, when we are engaged in tlie hurrying 
pursuits of business and pleasure, when we have neither leisure 
nor inclination to sift and examine things tf» ^Jie bottom. Now% 
there are two considerations, which, from my having long fixed 
my thoughts u])C)n them, have greatly supiifiricd me under all iny 
atfiictions. The one is the brevity of life, even at its longest dura- 
tion, wdiicli the wisest of men has comiiared to the short dimension 
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of a span. One of the Roman poets compares it to the duration of 
a race, and another to the much shorter transition of a wave. 

“ The second considiu*ation is the uncertainty of it. Short as its 
utmost limits are, it is far from being assured of reaching those 
limits. The next day, the next hour, tlie next moment may be the 
end of our course. N<»w, of what value h so uncertain, so pre- 
carious a station Tliis consideration, indeed, however liglitly it 
is j»assed over in our concejitiou, does, in a great measure, level fill 
fortunes and conditi<uis ; and gives no man a right to triumph in 
the ha[)j>iest state, or any reason to repine in tlie most miserable. 
VV^juhl the most worldly imm see this in the light in which they 
examine, all other matters, they would so<»n feel and acknowledge 
the force of this way of reasoning ; for wliieli of them would give 
any price for an estate from which they were liable to be imme- 
diately ejected ^ or, would they not laugh at him as a luadmau, 
who aecounted himself rich from such an uncertain possession'? 
This is the fountain, sir, fioiii which I have drawn my jdiilosophy : 
hence it is tliat 1 have learned to look <»n all those things wliich 
are esteemed tlu’ blessings of life, and thusti which are dreaded as 
its evils, wdth such a degree of indilVerence, that, as 1 should not be 
elated w'itli possessing the former, so neither am I greatly dejected 
and dejnessed by sulleri ng the latter. Is the actor esteemed 
hap])ier, to whose lot it falls to ])lay the jirincipal iiarl-, than he 
who plays tlie lowest ? and yet, the drama may run twenty nights 
together, an<l by (;oiisi.M{ueiice, may tiullast our lives ; but, at the 
best, life is only a lit lie longer drama; and the business of the 
gi'eat stage is coiisecjuently a little more serious than that which is 
jH'rfornu'd at tl^e "1^1 leat-re- royal. l»ut even here, the catastrophes 
and calamities wliicli are repri‘seiited, arc ca]>able of aHec4ing us. 
Till* wisest men eaii deceive themselves into feeling the distresses 
of t.he tragedy, tlioiigli they know them to be merely imaginary ; 
and the chiltlren will often lament them as realities : what wonder, 
then, if these tragical scenes, which 1 allow to be a little more seri- 
ous, slmuld a little m(»re aJlbct us ( Whore then is the remedy but 
in the ])hilos<>i)hy 1 Jiavo mentioned ; wliich, wdioii once, by a long 
course of meditation, it is reduced to a habit, teaches us to set a 
just value on everything ; and cures, at once, all eager wishes and 
aliject fears, all vit^lent joy and grief, eonceriiiiig objects which 
cannot endure long, .aid may not exist moment?” 

“ You liave expre.ssed yourself extremely well,” cries Rooth ; 
“and 1 entirely agree witli the justice of sentiments; but, 

however true all this may be in theory, 1 still d<nibt its etiieacy iu 
jiractice : and the cause, of the dillerence between these two is this ; 
that we reason from our heads, but act from our hearts : — 

Vidoi) meliora, prubuquo 
^ Doteriora actiuor. 


Nothing can differ more widely than wise men and fools iu their 
estimatioii of things ; but, as both act from their uppermost passion, 
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they both often act alihe. wliat comfort, then, can your i>hiU)- 
Sophy givo to an avaricious man who is de]>rived of his riches, or 
to an iiiuhitious man who is siripijcd of nii. })ower? to the fond 
lover who is tf)m from his mistress, or to t}u> tender hnshaiid who 
is dragged from his wife ? Do jm>u really tliink, that any medita- 
tions on the shortness of life will sootlie them in tlieir afilictions ? 
Is not this very shortness itself one of their afllictious 'I and, if the 
evil they suffer be a temporaiy deprivaticai what they love, will 
they not tliink their fate the harder, and lanit*nt tlie more, that 
they are to lose any i«irt of an enjoyment, to which there is so 
short and so uncertain a i>eriod 

“I beg leave, sir,” said tin* gentleman, distingnisli hero. 
By philosophy, I do not mean the bare knowledgt; of riglit and 
wrong ; but an energy, a habit, as Aristotle calls it ; and iliis 1 do 
firmly l)elii \ e, with him and with the Stoics, is superior to all the 
attacks of fortune.” 

He was proceeding, w'hen the bailiff came in, and, in a surly 
tone, bade iliem l^oth good-mf)rrow' ; after whicli, he asked tlie 
pliiJoso])hiT if ho was i»re[)arcd to go to A'evvgate ; for that he must 
cany him thither that afternoon. 

The poor man seemed veiy much shocked with llu‘ news. “T 
ho[>e,” cries he, “you will give a little longer tinu5, if not till the 
return of tlie wu’it ; but I beg you jiarticularly not to carry me 
thither to-day ; for I expect my wife and children here in the 
evening.” 

“ 1 have nothing to do witli wives a.id children,” cricks the bailiff; 
“1 never desire to see wives and children here. I like no such 
company.” 

“1 entreat you,” said the jiriscmor, “give me another day. I 
shall take it as a great obligation ; and you will disapjioint me in 
the crudest manner in the world, if you refuse me.” 

“I caidt help peoples disjippointnient,” cii(;s the bailiff; “T 
must consider myself and my own family. 1 know not where 1 
shall be paid the money that’s due already. T can’t ati’ord to keep 
pris<mers at my own expense.” 

“I don’t intend it shall be at your exiionse,” cries the jibilo- 
s«)pher : “ my wife is gone to raise m(»ney this nu»nniig ; and 1 hope 
Uj pay you all I owe you at her arrival. But we intend to sup 
togetlier to-night at your house ; and if you should remove me now, 
it would be the most barbarous dis;ip})oiiitiiieiit to us l;oth, and will 
make me the most miserable man alive.” 

“Nay, for my ];)art,” said the bailiff, “T don't desire to do any- 
think barbarous. I know how to treat gentlemen with civility as 
Well as another : and when ])eople pay as they go, and sj)t3nd tlieir 
money like gentlemen, I am sure nobody can accuse mo of any 
incivility since I have been in the oflice ; and if you intend to be 
merry to-night, 1 am nut the man that will preterit it. Though I 
^y it, you may have as good a supjier dressed here as at any tavern 
in town. ” 

“►Since Mr. Bondum is so kind, cjrjrtain,” said the philosopher, 
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“ I hope for tho favour of your company. , I assure you, if ifc over 
be my fortune to go abroad into the world, I shall bo proud t)£ the 
honour of your acquai itance.** 

“Indeed, sir,” cries Ilooth, “it is an honour 1 shall be very 
ready to accept ; but, as for this evening, T cannot help saying, i 
hope to be engaged in another place.” 

“I ])romise you, sir,” answered tho other, “T shall rejoice at 
your liberty, though 1 am a loser by it.” 

“ Why, as to that matter,” cries lloiidum, with a sneer, “I fancy, 
captain, you may engage yourself to tlie gentleman withf)ut any 
fear of breaking your word ; for I am very much mistaken if wo 
part to-day. ” 

“I^ardon me, my good friend,” sfiid Booth, “but I expect my 
bail every minute.” 

“Lookee, sir,” cries Bondum. “I don^t love to see gentlemen 
ill an ernjr. 1 shall not bike the serjeant’s bail ; and as for the 
colonel, 1 have been ivith liim myself this morning (for to be sure 
I love to do all 1 can f<n* gentlemen), and he told me, ho could not 
}K»ssibly be here i<>-(lay : besides, why should 1 mince the matter ^ 
there is more stu.rin the oMiee.” 

“ What do you mean by stiilf?” cries Booth. 

“I mean that there is another writ,” answered the baililF, “at 
the suit of Mrs. the gentlewoman that was here yesterday ; 

and the attorney that was with her is eoncenied against you. 
Some otticers would not tell you all this ; but 1 loves to show 
(jivility to gentlemen while tli )y behave themselves as such ; and I 
loves the gentlemen of the army in particular. I had like to have 
been in the army myself once ; but 1 liked the commission I have 
better. Come, captain, let not your noble courage be cast down : 
wdiat say you t(i a glass of white wine, or a till of punch, by way of 
whet?” 

“ I have told you, sir, I never drink in tho morning,” cries 
Booth, a little jieevishly. 

“No f»i}eiK;e, I bojje, sir,” said the bailiff; “I ho]>e I have not 
treated you with an incivility. T don’t ask any gentleman to call 
for Ikjuor in my house, if he does not choose it ; nor 1 don’t desire 
anybody to sbvy here longer than they have a mind to. New^gale, 
to be sure, is the place for all debtors that can’t find bail. 1 know’s 
what civility is, and I scorn to behave myself unl)ecoming a gen- 
tleman ; but I’d liave you consider tlVat the twiuity-four hours, 
appointed by act of ])arliamont, are almost out ; and S() it is time lo 
think of removing. As to bail, 1 would not have you Hatter yourself ; 
for I knows very well there are other things cuiiiiug against you : 
besides, the sum you are already charged with is very large ; and I 
must see you in a place of safety. My house is no prison, though 
1 lock up for a little time in it. Indeed, when gentlemen are 
gentlemen, and lik$ly to find bail, I dem’t staiul for a day or two ; 
but I have a good nose at a bit of carrion, captain : 1 have not 
carried so much carrion to Newgate, without knowing the smell of 
it,” 
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“ I uiiderst.ind not yc^ur cant,” cries Booth ; “ hut I did not think 
to have ofiended you so nuich by refusing tf) drink in a morning,” 

“Otieudod me, sir?” cries the bailitf. “ Who told you so? Do 
you tJiiiik, sir, if I wan^i a glass of wine, T am under any necessity 
of asking my prisoners for it? D — n it, sir, I'll show you 1 scorn 
your wo] ds. 1 can all- n’d to treat you with a glass of the best wine 
in England, if you comes to that.” He llieii ])ulled out a handful 
of guineas, saying, “There, sir, they are all my own : T owe nobody 
a shilling. I am no ]>eggar, nor no debtor. 1 am the king’s officer, 
as well as yon, and I will spend guinea for guinea as long as y(.)U 
please. ” 

“Harkec, rascal,” cries Booth, laying hold of the liailitfs collar ; 
“how dare yon treat me witli this insolence ( does tlie law give yon 
any autluuity to insult me in my misfortunes T’ At which words 
lie gave the i)ailiira gor>d shove, and threw him from liim. 

“ Voiy well, sir,” cries the bailiff; “1 will swear both an assault 
and an attempt to rescue. If oilicers are to be used in this manner, 
there is an end of all law and justice. But though I am not a 
match for) oil myself, 1 have those below that aij‘.” He then ran 
ti» tlie door, and called ii]) two ill-loi)kiiig fellows, his followers, 
•whom, as soon as they cntereil tlie i*oom, he <»rdered to seize on 
Booth, deelaring he would immediately carry him to Newgate ; at 
the same time pouring out a vast (juaiitiiy of abuse, below tlie 
dignity of history to record. 

Booth desired the two dirty fellows t<i stand off, and declari'd he 
would make no resistance ; at the same time bidding the bailitf to 
carry him wherever lie durst. 

“ ril sliow y<iu uliat I dare,” cries flu* bailiff; and again ordered 
tlie followers f(» lay hold of tlieir ])risoiJur, saying, “ lii* has as.saiiltetl 
me already, and mdeavuurcd a rescue. I slian t trust, sucli a fellow^ 
to -walk at liberty. A gentleman, indiasl I a), ay, Newgale is the 
proj^crest ])lace for such gentry : as arrant carrion as ever was 
canied thither.” 

Tlie fellow's then Ijoth laid violent hands on Booth, and the 
bailiff stej)j>ed to the door to order a coach ; wlieii, on a sudden, the 
whole scone was changed in an instant ; for now the serjeant came 
running out of breatli into the room ; and, seeing his friend tlie 
captain roughly handled by two ill-looking fellows, without asking 
any <juesti<»ns, stepped bii,kly U]> to liis ab istaiice, and instantly 
gave (»ne (»f the assailants so violent a salute with his list, that lie 
directly measured his length on the floor. 

Ikuitli, having by this means his right arm at liberty, was 
unwilling to be idle, or entirely to owe his rescue fr(»m both the 
rullians to the serjeant ; he therefore imitated the examide which 
his friend had set him, and with a lusty blow levelled the other 
follower wdth his com]iaiiioii on the ground. 

The bailiff roared out, “A rescue, a resAie ! ” to which the 
serjeant answered, there w'as no rescue intended. “Tlie captain,” 
said lie, “w^aiits no rescue. Here are some friends coming, who 
will deliver him in a better manner.” 
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The bailiff swore licartily lie would carry liiiu to Newgate in spite 
of all the friends in tJie world. 

‘‘You carry him to Newgate ! ” cried )bhe serjeant, with the 
highest indig nation. “ Offer hut to lay your hands on him, and I 
will knock your teeth down your ugly jaw’s.” Then turning to 
33ooth, he cried, “They will be all here wiMiin a minute, sir; wo 
had much ado to keep my lady from coming herself ; but she is at 
home in good health, longing to see your hon(»ur ; and I hope you 
will be wnth her within this half-hour.” 

And now three geiitlemcu entered the room ; these were an 
attorney, the jiersf)!! whom the serjeant had procured in the morning 
to be his bail with Colonel James, and, lastly, Doctor Harrison 
himself. 

The bailiff no sooner saw the attorney, with whom he was well 
acquainted (for the otiicrs he knew not), than ho Ixigan, as the 
])hrase is, to pull in his luirns, and ordtu-ed the two followers, who 
W’ore now got again on their legs, to walk down stairs. 

“So, cai)taiii,” says the doctor. “ Avheii last we parted, I believe 
we neither of iiso>-l'eote<l to meet in such a place as this.” 

“ Indeed, doctor,” cries l>o<»th, “ I did not (‘Xpect to have been 
sent hither by the gentleman who did nu‘ that favemr.” 

“ How so, sir ! ” said the doctor, “ you was sent hitluu* by some 
person, [ sii]>pose, to whom you was indebted. This is tlie usual 
])lace, 1 appreheiKl, for creditors to send their deldors to. Dut j’ou 
ought to be mo]*o surju’ised tb^t the gentleman who sent you thitlicr 
is come to release you. IMv. hlurjdiy, you will perform all the 
noce.s.sar3^ ceremonials. ” 

The attorney then asked the bailiff tvith how manj" actions lkx)th 
was charged ; and was iiifoniied there were live besides the doctf>r’s, 
which was much the lu'aviest of all. Proper l)on<ls were presciiiily 
provided, and the doctor and the serjeant's friend signed them ; 
the bailiff, at the instance of the attoiney, making no objectior. to 
the bail. 

Ih'oth, we may be assured, made a Iiandsinue speech to the doctor 
ft»r such extraordinary friiuidsliip, wdth which, however, we do not 
think ])roper to trouble the reader ; and now, everything being 
ended, and the company ready to depart, the bailiff stepped up to 
Booth, and told him he hoyied he would remember civility -money. 

“1 believe,” cries Booth, “you ineaif ineivility-money : if there 
beany fees due for rudeness, 1 must own you have a very just claim.” 

“1 am sure, sir,” cries the bailiff, “1 have treated j’our honour 
with all the respect in the world ; no man, I am sure, can charge 
me with using a gentleman rudely. T knows what belongs to a 
gentleman better ; but you canT deny that two of my men have 
})eeu knocked <lown ; and I doubt not but, as you arc a gentleman, 
you will give them ^miething to drink.” 

Booth wfis about to answ^or wdth some passion, when the attorney 
interfered, and whispered in his ear, that it was usual to make a 
compliment to the officer, and that he had better comply with the 
custom. 
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‘‘ If the fellow had treated mo civilly,” answered Booth, I should 
have no objection to comply with a bad custom in his favour ; but I 
am resolved, 1 will never reward a man for using me ill ; and I will 
not airree to give him a single farthing.” 

“ 'Tis very well, sir,” said the bailiff ; am rightly served for 
my good-nature : but it had been to do again, I would have taken 
care you should not have been bailed this day. ” 

Doctor Hai'rison, to whom Booth referred the case, after giving 
him a succinct account of what had jiassed, declared the captain to 
be in the right, lie said it was a most horrid imposition that such 
fellow^s were ever suffered to prey on the necessitous ; but that tho 
cxam])lo wi>uld be much worse to reward them wdiere they had be- 
haved themselves ill. ‘‘And T think,” says he, “the bailiff is 
worthy of great rebuke for what he has just now said ; in which I 
hope he has boasted of more power than is in him. VVe do, indeed, 
with great justice and ])ropriety value ourselves on our freedom, if 
the liberty of tlie subject depends on the pleasure of such fellow's as 
these ! ” 

“ It is not so neither altogether,” cries ilio law-yVi’ ; “ but custom 
has established a jiresent or fee to them at the delivery of a prisoner, 
which they call civility-mmiey, and expect as in a maimer their duo, 
though in reality they have no right.” 

“But will any man,” cries Doctor Ilairison, “after wdiat the 
cai)taiii has told us, say that the bailiff has behaved himself as he 
ought ; and, if he had, is ho to be rewarded for not acting in an 
unchristian and iiibumaii manner ? It is ])ity, that, instead of a 
custom of feeing them out of tho pockets of the poor and wretched, 
w hen they do not behave themselves ill, tliere was not both a law 
and a practice to punish ihoiii severely wdien they do. In the present 
case, I am so far from agnjcing U* give tho bailiff a shilling, tliat, if 
tliere he any methoil of j)unisliing him for Iiis rudeness, I shall ho 
heartily glad to see it jnit into execution ; for there are none, wlioso 
conduct should he so strictly w^atched, ;us that of tliese necessary 
evils in* society ; as their olliee c<incerus, for the. most part, those 
poor creatures w'lir> cannot do them,selves justice, and as they are 
generally the worst of uien who undertake it.” 

The bailiff then (jui1t.e<l tlie room, muttering that lie slumld know 
hotter what to d(» another time ; and shortly after Booth and his 
friends left the house ; hut, as they wore going out, the author took 
Doctor Harrison aside, and slipped a receii)t into his hand, which the 
doct(u* returned, saying, he never subscribed when he neither knew 
the work ri<»r the author ; hut that, if ho would call at his lodgings, 
he would ho very willing to give Jill the encouragement to merit 
which wa.s in his power. 

The author took down tho doctor’s name and direction, and made 
liim as many bow's as he w^ould have done hau ho carried off tho 
half-guinea f<jr which ho had been tishing. 

Mr. Booth tlien took leave of the philosopher, ami departed with 
tljo rest of his friends. 
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CiLvr. I.— In which the history looks backwards. 

Before we proceed ffirther with our history, it may bo proper 
to .look back a lit tle, iu order to account for the late conduct of 
Dr. ilarrison ; which, however inconsistent it may have hitherto ap- 
peared, when examined to the bottom, will be found, 1 apprehend, 
to 1)0 truly congruous w'itli all the rules of the most perfect prudence, 
as well as with the most consummate goodness. 

We have alrea ly jiartly seen iu what light Booth had been ro- 
presentijd to the doctor abroad. Indeed, the accounts which were 
sent of the ca])tain, as w'ell by the curate as by a gentleman of the 
neighbourhotxl, were much grosser, and more to his disadvantage, 
than tlie do(!tor was pleased to set them forth iu his letter to the 
j)ers<jn accused. What sense he had of Booth’s conduct, was, how- 
ever, manifest by that letter. Nevertheless, he resolved to suspend 
liis final judgment till his return ; and, though he censured him, 
would not ahsolut(;ly cr)ndenm him without ocular demonstration. 

The doctor, on'his return to his i)arish, found all the accusations, 
which had been transmitted to him, continued by many witnesses, 
i)f whicli the curate’s wife, who had been formerly a friend to 
Amelia, and still preserved the outw ard af)i)earaiict» of friendshij), 
was the stioiigest. She introduced all with — “1 am sorry to say 
it and it is friendsliip which bids me speak and, “ it is for 
Iheii' good it sliouid bo told you : ” after whicli beginnings, sho 
never contiiuled a single speech witlu»ut some horrid slander and 
bitter invective. 

Ilesides tlie malicious turn which was given to these ailairs iu the 
country, which w’ere owing a good deal to misfortune, and some 
little, jierliaps, to imprudence, the whole neighbourhood rung with 
several gross and scjandaloiis lies, which were merely the inventions 
of his enemic‘s, and of which the scene was laid in London since 
his aliseiice. 

Poisoned with all this malice, the doctor came to towui, and 
learning where Booth lodged, went to make him a visit. Indeed, 
it was the doctor, and no other, who had betm at his lodgings that 
evening when Bootli and Amelia were walking in the Vuvk ; and 
concerning which the reader may be jileased to remember so many 
strange and odd conjectures. 

Here the doctor saw the little gold watch, and all those ‘fine 
trinkets ivitii which the noble lord had presented the children : and 
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wliicli, from the answer's given him by the poor, ignorant, innocent 
girl, lie could have no doubt liad been purchased within a few days 
by Amelia. 

This account tallied so well with the ideas he had imbibed of 
llrioth’s extravagance in the coiinti-y, that he firmly believed both 
the husband and wife, to be the vainest, silliest, and most unjust 
])eople alive. It was, indeed, almost incrc*dibU‘, that tAVo rational 
l»eings should be guilty of such absurdity ; )>ut monstrous and 
absurd as it Avas, ocular demonstration apjieared to be the eAudenco 
against them. 

The doctor deiiarted from their lodgings enraged at this supposed 
discovery, and, uiiha])pily for Booth, was (‘iigaged to snpiier that 
very evening with the country gentleman of whom jiooth had 
rented a farm. As the poor ca])tain hap]»eued to l)e the subject of 
conversation, and occasioned their com[>ariiig mites, th(‘ account 
which the doctor gave of what lie had seen that evening so i licensed 
the gentlemen, to whom Booth Avas likewise a debtor, that hevoAved 
he Avould takt‘ a Avrit out against him the next morning, and 
liave liis body, alive or dead ; and the doctor was^at last jiersuaded 
to do the same. JVlr. Murphy was thereupon immediately sent for, 
ami the doctor in his jiivsence rcjieated again A\hat he hail sism at 
his lodgings, as tlur foundation of his suing him, A\l)ich the ;il- 
l.orney, as avo have before seen, had blabbiMl to .\tkinson. 

But no sooner did tlu; doctor lieavthat Bootli was arn'sted, tlian 
the AATetehed condition of liis wife and family liegaii to affect his 
mind. The children, Avho Avere toMie utterly undone AAuth th(‘ir 
father, Avere entirely iniioeent ; and as for Aimdia herself, though 
he thought he had most convincing proofs of very blameahle h‘vity, 
yet his former friendslii]) ami atfeefion to lier Avere busy to invent 
every excuse, till, by veiy lieartilj^^ loading the hushand, they 
liglitenod tlie suspicion against the wife. 

In this temper of miml, he resolved to pay Amelia a second visit, 
and was on his Avay to Mrs. Ellison, wlieii the serjeant met him, 
and made liiiiiself kiioAvii to him. Tlie doctor took his old seiwant 
into a coffee-house, Avhere he receiA'ed from him such an acc<iunt of 
liootli and his family, that he desired the serj(‘ant to shoAv him 
presently to Amelia ; and this Avas the cordial Avlilch aa^o mentioned 
at the end of the ninth chapter <»f the ]>reeeding book. 

The. doctor became soon sjitislied concernhig the trinkets AAdiicli 
had given him so much uneasines.s, and AAdiicli liad brought so much 
mischief on the head of poor Booth. Amelia likeA\ise gavij the 
doctor some satisfaction as to AA'hat he liad he,/ird of her husband’s 
beliavioiir in the country : and assured him, upon her honour, that 
Bootli could so Avell ansAvc'r every comjdaint against his conduct, 
that she had no doubt but that a man of the iloctor’s justice and 
candour would entirely acquit him, and Avould consider him as 
an innocent, unfortunate man, AAdio Avas the ol^ject of a good man’s 
com]»assion, not f»f his anger or rescintment. 

This worthy clergyman, \Jho was not desirous of finding jiroofs to 
condemn the cajitain, or to justify his own vindictive proceedings, 
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but, on the contrary, rejoiced heartily in every piece of evidence 
which tended to clear up the character of his friend, gave a ready 
car to all which Amelia said. To this, indeed, he was induced, by 
the love lie always had for that lady, by the good opinion he enter- 
tained of her, as well as by pity for her present condition, than 
which nothing ajiyieare^l more miserable ; for he found her in the 
highest agonies of grief and desyiair, with lior two little childi*eii 
crying over tlieir wretched nmther. Tiiese are, indeed, to a well- 
disposed mind, the most tragical sights that human nature can 
furnish, and ahbrd a jusier motive to grief and tears in the beholder, 
tlian it woiihl be to see all the heroes, who have ever infested the 
earth, hanged all t,og(^ther in a string. 

The doctor felt this sight as he iuiglit. He immediately en- 
deavoured to comfort tb(‘ alUicled ; in which he so well succeeded, 
that he restoi'ed to Amelia sufticieiit sjnrits to give him the satis- 
faction wc have mentioned ; after which, he declared ho would go 
and release her linsbaud ; which he accordingly did, in the manner 
wo have above related. 


Chat. If,— -I ti which history goes forward. 

We ik)W return to tliat period of our history, to W'hich we had 
broiiglit it at the end of our last hook. 

Booth and his friemls arrived from the bailiffs, at the serjeaiifs 
lodgings ; where BojjUi immediately ran uf) staii’s to his Amelia, 
between whom 1 shall not attempt to describe the meeting : nothing 
certainly was ever more ti'uder or more joyful. This however 1 
will observe, tliat a very few of these extpiisite moments, of wliich 
the best miiids only are capable, do, in reality, overbalance the 
longest enjoyments which can ever fall to the lot of the worst. 

Whilst Booth and his wife were feasting their souls with the 
most <ielicioiis mutual ciidearmeiils, the (l«>clor W'as fallen to play 
■w'ith the tw'o little children below' -stairs. Wliile lie was thus en- 
gaged, the little l)oy did somewhat amiss ; upon wdiich the doctor 
said, “If you do so any more, 1 will take your jiapa aw'a57^ from 
you again.” — “Again, sir?” said the child: “why, was it you 
then that took aw\ay my ]>a])a before ?” — “ Supjiose it was,” said 
the doctoi’, “ would j’oii not forgive me ^ ” — “ ^"es,” cries the eliild, 
“ I would forgive you, because a dliristian must forgive everybody ; 
but 1 should jiate you as long as 1 live.” 

The doctor w'as so pleased with the boy’s answer, ihat he Ciiught 
him in his arms, and kissed him ; at which time Bv>utli and his wdfo 
returned. The doctor asked which of tliem was their son’s in- 
structor in his religion. Jlooth answered, that he must confess 
Amelia had all the merit of that kind. “ 1 should rather have 
thought he had lejfl'iit it of his father,” cries the doctor ; “for ho 
seems a good soldier-like Christian, and firof esses to hate his 
enemies wdtli a very good grace.” 

“ How% Billy ! ” cries Amelia : “ I am sure I did not teach you so.” 
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“ I did not say J wouli^ hate my enemies, madam,” cries the hoy : 
“I only said 1 would hate my pax>a*B enemies ; sure, mamma, there 
is no harm in that : nay, T am sure there is "Jo liarm in it ; for 1 
have heard you say the s^xine thing a thousand times.” 

The doctor smiled on the child, and, chucking liim under the 
chin, told him he must hate nobody. And now Mrs. Atkinson, 
who had provided a dhJner for them all, desired them to walk uji, 
and partake of it. 

And now it Avas tliat Booth xvas first made acquainted with tlio 
serjefint’s marriage, as was Dr. IJarrison, both of whom greatly 
felicifcitcd him upon it. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who was, perhaps, a little more confounded than 
she Avould liave been had she married a colonel, said, “ If I liavo 
done wrong, Mrs. Booth is to answer for it ; for she made tlie match. 
Indeed, Mr. Atkinson, you are greatly obligtsd to the cliaracter 
which this lad}' gives <jf you.” — *^‘1 h<ii>e he will deserve it,” said 
the doctor; “and if the army has nut corrupted a good boy, I 
believe 1 may answer for him.” 

While our little comi)any were enjoying that liaj)i)iness Avhich 
never fails tt) attend cuin ersation Avhere all present are pleased with 
eacli other, a visitant arrived, who Avas, perha])s, not very Avelcome 
to any of them. This Avas no other than (Colonel tTames ; Avho, 
entering the room Avith much gaiety, Avent directly up to Booth, 
embraced him, and ex])ressed great satisfaction at finding him there : 
he then made an apology for not attending him in the morning, 
which ho said had been iuij)ossible ; and that h(i had, Avith the utmost 
difficulty, put off soiuo Imsiiiess of great consecpicncc, in (U'der to 
serve him this afternoon ; but I am glad, on your account,” cried 
he to Booth, “ that niy firesence was nt)t necessaiy'.” 

Booth himself Avas extremely satisfied Avith this declaratirin, and 
failed not to return him as many thanks as he AAould have deserA'ed 
had he performed his j>roniise ; but tlie two ladies Avere not <juite so 
Avell satisfied. As for the serjeant, he had slijqted out of the room 
when the colonel entered, not entirely out of that liashfuluess wliicli 
we have remarked him to be tainted Avith ; but, indeed, from what 
had ])assed in tlie morning, he hated tlie sight of the colonel, as 
Avcll on the account of his Avif(j as on that of his fi ieiid. 

The doctor, on tlie contrary, on what he had formerly heard from 
both Amelia and her husband of the colonel^s gtmerosity and frieiid- 
shi]), had built so good an Opinion of liiin, that he was very much 
Iileased with seeing him, and took the fii’st opportunity of telling 
him so. “ Colonel,” said the doctor, “ I have mit the happiness of 
being known to you ; but 1 have long been desirous of an acquaint- 
ance with a gentleman, in whcisc commendation J have heard so 
much from some iircsent.” The colonel made a projier jinswer to 
tliis conqiliment, and they soon entered into a familiar conversation 
together ; for the doctor Avas not difficult of accec s ; indeed, he held 
the strange reserve, which is usually practised in tliis nation 
between i>eoxde who are in any degree strangers to each other, to 
be very unbecoming the Christian character. 
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The two ladies soon left the rooiA ; and the remainder of the visit, 
which was not very long, passed in discourses on various common 
subjects, not worth recording. In the conclusion, the colonel in- 
vited Booth and his lady, and the doctor, to dine with him the next 
day. 

To give Colonel James his due commendation, he had shown a great 
command of himself, and great presence of m*nd on this occasion ; for, 
to speak the plain truth, the visit was intended to Amelia alone ; 
nor did he expect, or perhaps desire, anything less than tf) find the 
captain at home. The great joy wliich he suddenly conveyed into 
his o«>untenance at the unexpected sight of his friend, is to be attri- 
buted tf» that noble art, which is taught in those excellent schools, 
called the several courts of Euro]»e. By this, men arc enabled to 
dress out their countenances as much at their c»wn j)leasure as they 
do their bodies, and to put on friendship with as much ease as they 
can a laced coat. 

When the colf>nel and doctor Avere gone. Booth acquainted Amelia 
with the invitation he had receivt'd. Slie Avas so struck with the 
news, and betrayed such visible marks of c(nifusion and uneasiness, 
that they could lot have csca]HHl Btfoth’s observation, had suspicion 
given him the least hint to remark ; but this, indeed, is the great 
optic glass, heljung us to discern ])laiid3" almost all that in 

the ininds of others, Avithout some use <»f which nothing is more 
l>urblind than human nature. 

Amelia, having reeov(‘red from her first perturbation, ansAvered, 
“My dear, 1 will dine Avitli y<»u Avherever you please to lay your 
commands on me.” — “1 am obliged to you, my dear soul,” cries 
Booth : “your obedience shall be very eas^^ ; for my command will 
be, that you shall ahvays hdloAv your envn inclinations.” — “ My in- 
clinations,” {insAvt5red she, Avould, 1 am afraid, 1)0 too unreason- 
able a confinement to you ; ior they w^ould always lead me to bo 
Avith you and your children, with at most a single friend or two 
now and then.” — “ (), my dear,” replied he, “ large e«)ini)anies give 
us a greater relish for our owji society Avlien we return to it ; and 
AA^e shall 1)0 extremely merr}", for Dr. Harrison diiu‘s Avith us.” — 
“ 1 hope you Avill, my dear,” cries she ; “but I own 1 should have 
been better j)lcased to have enjoyed a few days a\ ith yourself and 
the children, Avith jn) other y)ersoii but Mrs. Atkinson, for wliom I 
have conceived a violent atfeetion, and Avho Avould have given ua 
but little interruption. ll«»wawer, if *you have promised, J must 
undergo the ])enance.” — “ Nay, child,” cried he, “ I am sure I would 
have refused, could I have guessed it had been in tlie least disagree- 
able to you ; though I kiioAv your objection.” — ‘‘Objection ? ” cries 
Amelia, eagerly; “T have no objection.” — “Nay, nay,” said he, 
“come, bo honest ; I know your objection, tht)Ugh you are iin will- 
ing to own it.” — “ Oood heavens!” cried Amelia, frightened; 
“what do you mg^an ? Avhat objection?” — “ Why,” answered he, 
“to the company of Mrs. .fames ; and, I inust confess, she has not 
behaved to you lately as you might have expected ; but you ouglit 
to ymss fill tliat by for the sake of lier busbfin<l, to whom Ave have 
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both sonian.y obligiilioiis ; who is the worthiest, Ik nicsicst, and most 
generous fellow in the universe, and the best friend to me that ever 
man had/’ 

Amelia, who had far other suspicions, and began to fear that lier 
husband had discovered them, was highly pleased wlieii she saw 
him taking a WToiig s<jent. She gave, tlierefore, a little into tlie 
deceit, and acknowledged tlie truth of wliat he had mentioned ; but 
said that the jdeasureshe sliould have in e< unplying with his desires 
■would highly recom])ense any dissatisfaction which might arise on 
any other account ; and shortly after ended tlie conversation on this 
subject Avith her cheerfully ])romising to fultll his juoiuise. 

In reality, ])oor Amelia had now a nK»bt unpleasant task to under- 
take ; for she thought it absolutely necessary to coJieeal from her 
husband the opinion she conceived of the e<donel : for, as she knew 
the cliaract.ers, as Avell of Imr luishaiid as of his friend, or rather 
enemy (])oth being often synoiiyinoiis in the language of the world), 
she had the utmost reason toai)prehend sometliing A ery fatal might 
attend her husband’s entertaining the same thouglit of James which 
filled and tcu’inented her oavji hjeast. 

And as she knew that nothing hut these tliougfits could justify 
the least unkind, or, indeed, the least rt'served hi havioiir to Janies, 
who had, in all a])pearance, conferred the greatest obligations upon 
Booth and herself, she wasreduc(‘d to a dilemma, the most dread- 
ful that can attend a virtuous Av<»man ; as it often gives the highest 
triumjih, and suiiietinies no little advantage, to the men of jirofessed 
gallantry. 

Tn short, to avoid giving any unihrage to her liiishaiid, Amelia 
was forced to act in a manner Avhich she was eonreious must give 
encouragement to the colonel ; a situation Avhich, perlia]»s, recjiures 
as great prudmice and delicacy as ai|y' in Avliich the heroic jiart of 
the female character can be exerted. 


CiiAr. 111.— A conversation between Pr. Harribon and otkerp. 

The next day, Booth and his lady, Avith the doctor, met at C<>lonei 
James’s, AAdierc Colonel Batli likew ise made one of the company. 

Nothing very remarkable ^passed at dinner, < r till the ladies witli- 
drcAA'. During this time, hoAvever, the behaviour of Colonel Jamc>s 
was such as gave soiihj une.tsiness to Amelia, avIio avcII understood 
his meaning, though tlie jiarticulars Avere too refilled and subtle to 
be observed by any other ]>resent. 

When the ladies were gone, wdiich Avas as soon as Amelia could 
prev^ail on Mrs. James to depart, Colonel Bath, who had been pretty 
tirisk Avith champagne at dinner, soon began to display his magna- 
nimity, “My brother tells me, young geiitA*man,” said he to 
Booth, “ that j’ou have been used very ill lately by some rascals ; 
and 1 have no doubt hut you will d<» yourself justice-” 

Booth answered that he did not know av hat he meant. 


“ Siuco 
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I must mention it then,” cries the colonel, I hoar you have been 
arrested ; and I tliiuV you know what siitisfaction is to be required 
by a man of honour.” 

“ I })eg, sir,” says the doctor, no more may be mentioned of that 
matter. I am convinced no satisfaction will be required of the 
captain till he is a})le to give it.” 

“I d(» not understand what you mean by able,” cries the colonel. 
To which tlie doctor answered, that it was of too tender a nature to 
speak more of it. 

“(live me your hand, doctor,” cries the colonel : “I see you arc 
a man of lionour, thoiigli you wear a gf)wu. It is, as you say, a 
matter of a tender nature. Nothing, indeed, is so tender as a man's 
lionour. Curse my liver, if any man — 1 mean, that is, if any gentle- 
man- -was to arrest me, 1 would as surely cut his throat as ” 

“How, sir I ” said the doctor, “ wimldyou comjiensate one breach 
of the law by a much greater, and pay your debts by committing 
niurdt'i* ? ” 

“ Wliy do you im'utioii law between gentlemen?” says the 
coloind. “ A II, an of liononr w(‘ars his law by his side ; and can 
tlu‘ resentment of an atlVoni make a gentleman guilty of murder? 
And wliat greater affront ean one man cast upon aiiotlier, than by 
arresting him i I am convinced, tliab he who would i>ub up an 
arrest, would jait u]) a shq) in the face.” 

Here tlui colonel looked extremely fierce, and the divine stared 
with astonisliiuent at this d< iJtrine ; when Booth, who well know 
the imj)ossil)ility of opposing the colonel’s humour with success, 
began to play witli it ; and, having first conveyed a private wink 
to the doctor, said there might be cases undoubtedly where such 
an alfront cnight to be resented ; but that there were others where 
any resentment was iiiqn'acticable : “as, hu* instance,” said he, 
“ whe.re the man is arrested by a \voinan.” 

“ I could not be siqiposed to mean that case,” cries the colonel ; 
‘‘and you art‘ convinced 1 did not mean it.” 

“To ])ut an end to tliis discourse at once, sir,” said tlie doctor, 
“ 1 was tlio plaiiititf, at wliose suit this gentleman was arrestetl.” 

“ Was you so, sir cries the colonel ; “then 1 have no more to 
say. Women and the clergy ai’o iqnui the same fooling. The 
loiig-rohed gentry ari‘ exenqited from the Lnvs of honour.” 

“1 do not thank you for that exem})tiou, sir,” cries the doctor ; 
“and if lionour and fighting are, as they seem to be, synoiiyinoua 
Avoids with you, I believe there are some clergymen, who, in 
<lefonce of their religion, or their country, or their friend, the only 
justifiable causes (»f fighting, except bare self-defence, would light 
as bravely as yourself, colonel ; and that Avithout being paid for it.” 

“Sir, you are jirivileged,” says the colonel, Avith great dignity; 
“and you have m^ leave to say Avhat you please. 1 respect your 
order, and j’oii cannot offend mo.” 

“1 AA’ill not otleiid you, colonel,” cries the doctor; “and our 
order is very much obliged to you, since you profess so inuch 
respect to us, and ]>ay none to our Master.” 
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“ Wliat master, sir V* said the colonel. 

“That Master,” answered the doctor, “ wno has expressly for- 
hidon all that cutting of throats to which you discover so much 
inclination.” 

“ O, your sen^ant, si’’,” said the colonel : “I see what you are 
driving at ; but you shall not persuade mo to think that religion 
forces me to be a ct)ward.” 

“I detest and desiase tlie name as much as you can,” cries the 
doctor ; “but you have a wrong idea of the word, colonel. What 
were all the Greeks and Romans ? were these cowards ? and yet, 
did you over hear of this butchery, which we call duelling, among 
them i ” 

“Yes, indeed, have T,” cries the colonel. “What else is all Mr. 
Pope’s Homer full of, but duels? Did n(»t, what’s his name ? one 
of the Agameumons, fight with that j)altry rascal l^‘lris i and 
Diomede Avitli wliat dye call liiiii there? and Hector Avitli, J fr»rget 
his name, he that was Achilles’ bosom friend ; and afterwards wdth 
Achilles himself? Nay, and in Drydon’s Virgil, there anything 
almost besides fighting ? ” 

“You are a man of learning, colonel,” cries the doctor; 

** but — ” 

“ I thank you for that coniidimcnt,” said the colonel, “No, sir, 

T do not j)rcbend to leainiiig ; but 1 have some little reading, and 1 
am not ashamed to own it.” 

“But are you sure, colonel,” cries the doctor, “that you have 
not made a small mistake ? for I am apt to believe, both Mr. Pope 
and Mr. Dryden (ilK»ugh I cannot say J ever read >a word of either 
of them) s])eak of wars betw'een nations, and not of j>rivate duels ; 
f(»r of tlie latter 1 do not remember one single instance in all the 
Greek and Rmnan story. Tn short, it is a modern custom, intro- 
duced by barbarous nations since the times of Christianity ; though 
it is a direct and audacious deliance of the Christian law, and is 
consetiuontly much more sinful in us than it would have been in 
the heathens.” 

“ Drink about, doctor,” cries the colonel, “and let us call a now 
cause ; for I perceive we shall never agree on this. You are a 
churchman, and 1 don’t expect you to speak your mind.” 

“We are both of the same church, I hope,” cries tlie doctor. 

“ I am of the Church of England, sir,” answered the colonel : 
“and will fight for it to the last droj) of rny blood.” 

“ It is very generous in you, colonel,” cries tlie doctor, “ to fight 
so zealously for a religion by which you are to be damned.” 

“It is well for you, doctor,” cries the colonel, “that you wear a 
gown ; for, by all the dignity of a man, if any other person had 
said the words you have just uttered, 1 would make him eat tlicm, 
— ay, d — n me, and iriy swonl into the bargain. 

Booth began to be apjireliensive that this dispute might grow too 
warm ; in which case he feared that the colonel’s honour, together 
with the champagne, might huiTy him so far, as to forget the 
respect due, and which ho professed to pay, to the sacerdotal robe. . 
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Booth, therefore, interposed between the disputants, and said 
that the colonel hac’ veiy rightly i)roposod to call a new subject ; 
for that it was impossible to reconcile accepting a challenge with 
the Christian religion, or refusing it with the modern notion of 
honour. “ And you must allow it, doctor/' said he, “to bo a very 
hard injunction for a man to become inf aim. us ; and more especially 
for a soldier, who is to lose his bread into the liargain.” 

“Ay, sir,” says the colonel, with an air of triumph, ‘‘what say 
you to that ? ” 

“ Why, I say,” cries the doctor, “that it is much harder to bo 
damned on the otlier side.” 

“Tliat may be,” said the colonel, “but d — n me if I take an 
affront of any man lu’cathing, for all that ; ami yet 1 believe myself 
to be as good a Christian as wears a head. My maxim is never to 
give an affront, nor ever to take one ; and I say, that is the maxim 
of a good Christian ; and no man shall ever persuade me to tho 
contrary. ” 

“ Well, sir,” said the doctf)r, “since that is your resolution, I 
hope no man w’ll ever give you an affront.” 

“I am obliged to you for your hope, doctor,” cries tho colonel, 
with a sneer ; “and he that does will be obliged to you for lending 
him your gown ; for, by the dignity of a man, nothing out of petti- 
coats, 1 believe, dares affront me.” 

Ccjlonel James had not hitherto joined in tho discourse. In truth, 
his thoughts had been otherwise employed ; nor is it very difficult 
f(jr the reader to guess what had been the subject of them. Being 
waked, however, from his reverie, and liaving heard the last two 
or tliree si)eeches, he turned to his brother, and asked him, why ho 
would introduce such a topic of conversation before a gentleman of 
Doctor Harrison’s character. 

“Bnjther,” cried Bath, “I own it was wrong, and I ask the 
doctor’s ])ard()n. 1 know not how it happened to arise ; for you 

know, brother, I am not used to talk of these matters. They are 
generally poltroons that do. I think I need not be beholden to my 
tongue to declare 1 am none. I have shown myself in a line of 
battle ; I believe there is no man will deny that. I believe I may 
say, no inan dares deny that 1 have done my duty.” 

The cohmel was tlius pn)coeding to j)rove that his jirowcss was 
neither tlie subject (»f liis discourse, flor the object of his vanity, 
when a servant entered, and summoned the company to tea with 
the ladies, a summons which Colonel James instantly obeyed, and 
was followed by all the rest. 

But as the tea-table conversation, though extremely delightful 
to those wilt) are engaged in it, may probably appear somewhat dull 
to the reader, we will here put an end to the chapter. 

t 
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CiiAF. IV.— A clialoRue between Booth and Vmelia. 

The next morning early, Bo<^th went by appointment, and waited 
on Colonel James, wlieiicc he returned to Amelia in that hind of 
disposition which the great master of the human passions would 
describe in Andromache, w'hen ho tells us she cried and smiled at 
the same instant. 

Amelia plainly discovered the discom])osur(; of his mind, in 
which the opposite affoetiiiiis of joy and grief -were struggling for 
the superiority, and begged to know the occasion ; uj)on which 
Booth spoke as follow’s : — “My dear, said he, “ 1 had no intention 
to conceal from you what had passed this morning betw'een mo and 
the colonel, who has oppressed me, if I may use that expression, 
w'ith obligations. Sure never man luwl such a friend ; for never 
w\‘is there so noble, so generous a heart : I eaniiot help this ebul- 
lition of gratitude, indeed J really eaiinot.” Here h<‘ jiaused a 
moment, and w'i]>ed liis eyes, and then jiroceedcd : — >“ You know, 
my dear, how^ gloomy the prospect was yesterday l^ fore your eyes, 
how inevitably ruin stfired me in the face ; and the dreadful idea of 
having entailed beggary on my Amelia and her ]>osterity racked my 
mind ; for thougli, by the g<»odness of the doctor, I had regained my 
liberty, the debt yet remained ; and if that worthy man had a 
design of forgiving me his share, this must have been my utmost 
liopo ; and the condition in wdiicli 1 must still have found myself 
need not to bo expatiatiid <m. Tii w'hat light, then, shall I see, in 
wdiat words shall J relate the colonel’s kindness? () my dear 
Amelia ! he has removed the w’hole gloom at once, has driven all 
despair out of my luiud, and has tilled it with the must sanguine, 
and at the same time the most reJisonable hopes of making a com- 
fortable provision f(>r yourself and my dear children. In the first 
j)lace, then, he will advance me a siiin of money to pay ojf all my 
debts, and this on a bond to be rc])aid only w lieii 1 shall become 
colonel of a regiment, and not before. In tlie next jilace, he is 
gone this very morning to ask a company for nu‘, which is now 
vacant in the West Indies ; and as he intends to push this with all 
his interest, rieitlier he nor 1 Jiave any dtiubt of his success. Kow, 
my dear, cmnes tlie third, whieli, though perliaps it ought to give 
me the greatest joy, such ir, 1 owui, the weal.ni*ss of my nature, 
it rends my very heart-strings asunder, 1 cannot mention it, for 
1 know it w'ill give yon eijual jiain ; tliough, I know% on all proper 
occasions, 3^ou can exert a manly resolution. You w'ill not, 1 am 
convinced, ojipose it, w haUsver you must snll'er in complying. (>, 
iny dear Amelia I 1 must suffer likew'ise ; yet I liave resolved to 
bear it. Y^ou know not what my jioor heart has suffered since he 
made the proposal : it is love for you alone which could persuade 
me to submit to it. Consider our situation ; cofisider that of oui ' 
children ; reflect but on those poor babes whose future hapf>iness 
is at stake, and it must arm your resolution. It is your interest 
and theirs that reconciled me to a proposal, which, when the 
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colonel first made it, struck me with the* utmost horror ; ho has 
indeed, from these motives, persuaded me into a resolution, which 
1 thought impossible for any one to have persuaded mo into. Oh, 
my dear Amelia I let mo entreat you to give me up to the good of 
youT children, as 1 have i)romised the colonel to give you up to 
their interest and your own. If you refu^^e these terms, we are 
still undone ; for he insists absolutely upon them. Think, then, 
my love, however hard they may be, necessity compels us to sub- 
mit to them. I know in what light a w'oman, who loves like you, 
must consider such a ])ropoHal ; and yet liow many instances have 
you of women, who, from the stiine motives, have submitted to the 
same ! ” 

“ What can you mean, Mr. Booth ? ’* cries Amelia, trembling. 

“Need I explain my meaning to yf)u more V’ answered Booth. 
“Did 1 not say 1 must give up my Amelia ? 

“Clive mo up 'i ” said she. 

“For a time only, I mean,” answered he: “for a short time, 
perhaps. The colonel himself will take care it shall not bo long — 
for 1 know liis i\oart : I shall soarc^e have more joy in receiving 
you back, than he will have in restoring yon to my arms. In the 
meantime, lie w’ill not only be a father to my children, but a 
husband to yon,’* 

“ A husband to me ! said Amelia. 

“ Yes, iny dear ; a kind, a fond, a tender, an aflbetionate husband. 
Tf I had not the most certain assurances of this, does my Amelia 
think 1 could be [uevailod on to hiave her ? No, my Amelia, he is 
the only man on earth w lio could have prevailed on me ; but 1 
know his house, his purse, his protection, will be all at your com- 
mand ; and as for any dislike you have conceived to his wife, let 
not that be any olijection, for 1 am convinced he will not sufter 
lier to insult you : besides, wslie is extremely well bred ; and liow' 
much sfiever slie may hate yf>u in her heart, she will at least treat 
you W'ith civility. Nay, the invitation is not his, but hers ; and I 
am convinced they will both behave to you wuth the greatest 
fr’endship : bis, 1 am sure, w'ill be sincere, as to the wdfo of a 
friend entrusted to his care ; and hei*s will, fromgot>d breeding, have 
not (Uily tlie appearances, but the effects of the truest friendshi]). ” 

“I understand you, iiiy dear, at last,” said she (indeed she had 
rambled into very strange conceits ftoni some parts of bis dis- 
course), “and 1 will give you my resolution in a word : I will do 
the duty of a wife ; and that is, to attend her husband wherever 
he goes.” 

Booth attempted to reason with her, but all to no purpose. She 
gave, indeed, a (piiet hearing to all he said, and even to those 
parts which most displeased her ears ; I mean, those in which he 
exaggerated the grjjat goodness and disinterested generosity of his 
friend ; but her resolution remained inflexible, and resisted the 
force of all his arguments writh a steadiness of opposition, which it 
would have been almost excusable in him to have construed into 
stubbornness. 
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Tlio doctor arrived in the midst of the dispute ; and, having 
heard the merits of the cause on both sides, delivered his opinion 
in the following words 

“1 have always thought it, my dear children, a matter of the 
utmost nicety to interfere in finy differences between Imsband and 
wife ; but, since you bdth desire me, with such earnestness, to give 
5 ’'ou my sentiments on the present contest between you, I will give 
you my thoughts as well as T am able. In the first place, then, 
can anything be more reasonable than for a wife to desire to attend 
her husband? It is, as my favourite child observes, no more than 
a desire to dt) her duty ; and i make no doubt but that is one great 
reason of her insisting on it. And how can you yourself ojiposo 
it ? Can h*ve be its own enemy ; or can a husband, wlio is fond of 
his wife, content himself, almost on any account, with a long 
absence from her ? ” 

“ Yt)u speak like an angel, my dear Doctor Harrison,” answered 
Amelia ; “1 am sure, if ho loved as tenderly as 1 do, he could on 
no account submit to it.” 

“Pardon me, my child,” cries tlio doctor ; “ thft/e are some rea- 
sons, which would not only justify liis leaving j^ou, hut whicli must 
force him, if he really has any love for you, joined with common 
sense, to make that election. If it was necessary, for instance, 
either to your good, or to the good of your children, he would not 
deserve the name of a man, 1 am sure not that of a husband, if he 
hesitated a moment. Kay, in that case, 1 am convinced, you 
yr)urself would bo an advocate for what you now oppr>se. I fancy, 
therefore, I mistook him when I appreliended he said, that the 
colonel made his leaving y<»u behind as thc^ condition of getting 
liim the commission ; for 1 know my dear child has too much good- 
ness, and too much sense, and too much resolution, to prefer any 
temporary indulgence of her own jiassion to the solid advantages of 
her whole family.” 

“There, my dear,” cries Booth, “I knew what opinion the 
d(>ctor would be of. Nay, I am certain, there is not a wise man in 
the kingdom who would say otherwise.” 

“ Don’t abuse me, young gentleman,” said the doctor, “ with 
appellations I don’t deserve. ” 

“1 abuse you, iny dear doctor?” cries Bootli. 

“Yes, my dear sir,” answered the doctor; “you insinuated 
slyly that I was wise, which, as the world undei’stands the X)hrase, 
1 should be ashamed of ; and my comfort is, that no one can accusu 
mo justly of it : I have just given an instance of the contrary, by 
throwing away my advice.” 

“ I hope, sir,” cries Bootli, “that will not be the case.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the doctor, “I know it will he the case in 
tlie ])reseiit instance ; for eitlier you will not gti at all, or my little 
turtle here will go with you. ” 

“ You are in the right, doctor,” cries Amelia. 

“I am sorry for iib,” said the doctor ; “for then, 1 assure you, 
you are in the wrong.” 
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“ Indeed,” cries Amelia, “ if you knew all my reasons, you would 
say they were very sirmif? ones. ” 

“Very probably,” cries the doctor: “the knowledge that they 
are in the wrong is a very strong reason to some women to con- 
tinue so.” 

“Nay, doctor,” cries Amelia, “you shall* never persuade me of 
that. I will not believe that any human being ever did an action 
merely because they knew it to be wrong. ” 

“1 am obliged to you, my dear child,” said the doctor, “for 
declaring your resolution of not being persuaded. Your husband 
would never call me a wise man again, if, after that declaration, I 
should attempt to i)ersua|^e you.” 

“Well, J must bo content,” cries Amelia, “to let you think as 
you please.” 

“That is very gracious, indeed !” said the doctor. “ Surely, in 
a country where the church sutfers others to think as tly^y pletise, 
it would be very hard if they had not themselves the same liberty. 
And yet, as unreasoiialde as the p«>wer of controlling men’s ihouglits 
is represented,^ will show you how you shall control mine when- 
ever you desire it. ” 

“How, pray?” cries Amelia: “I should greatly esteem that 
power.” 

“Why, whenever you act like a wise woman,” cries the doctor, 
“you will force mo to think you so ; and, whenever you are pleased 
to act as you d(» now, I shaH be obliged, whether 1 will or no, to 
think as I do now.” 

“Nay, dear (h)ct(»r,” cries Booth, “I am convinced my Amelia 
will never do anything to forfeit your good opinion. Consider but 
the cruel hardship of what she is to undergo, and you will make 
allowances for the ditliculty she makes in complying. To say the 
truth, when 1 examine my own heart, I have more obligations to 
Her than ap])ear at lirst siglit ; for, by obliging mo to find argu- 
ments to persuade her, she has Jissisted me in cimijueriiig myself. 
Indeed, if she liad shown more resolution, I should have shown 
loss.” 

“So you think it necessary, then,” said the doctor, “that there 
should be one fool, at least, in eveiy married couple. A mighty 
resolution truly, and W’cll worth youi^ valuing yourself upon ! to 
part with yi»ur wife for a few months, in order to make the fortune 
of her and your children ; when you are to leave her too in the 
care and ])iotectiou of a friend, that gives credit to the old stories 
of frieiidshi]', and does .an honour to human nature. What, in 
the name of goodness, do either of you think that you h.ave made a 
union to endure for ever ? How will either of you bear that separa- 
tion, which must, some time or other, and perhaps very soon, be 
the lot of one of yUxi ? Have you forgot that you are both mortal ? 
As for Christianity, I sec you have resigned all pretensions to it ; 
for 1 make no doubt, but that you have so set your hearts on the 
happiness you enjoy here together, that neither of you ever think 
a word of hereafter,” 
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Amelia now burst into tears ; upon which Booth begged the 
doctor to ])roceed no farther. Indeed, he w^aild n()t have wanted 
the caution ; for, however blunt he a])])eared in his discourse, ho 
had a tenderness of heart which is rarely found among men, for 
which I know no other reason, than that true gofidm^ss is rarely 
found among them : (^or I am tirmly persuaded, that the latter 
never possessed any human mind in any degree, without being 
attended by as large a portion of the former. 

Thus ended the conversation on this subject : what followed is 
not worth relating, till the doctor carried oJf Booth with him to 
take a walk in the Park. 


Chap. V.— A conversation between Amelia and Dr. Harrison, with the rcbUlt. 

Amislia, being left alone, began to consider seriously of lier con- 
dition : she saw it would be voiy dillicult to resist the importunities 
of her husband, backed by the authority of the dtetor ; especially 
as she well knew how unreasonable her dec]arati(»n must aj>j)ear to 
every one who was ignorant <»f her real motives to ])ersi‘\ere in it. 
On the other hand, she was fully determined, whati‘ver niiglit he 
tlic conse(juenee, to adhere tirmly to her rtisolution of not accepting 
tlic colonel’s invitation. 

Wlien she liad turned the matter, every way in her mind, and 
vexed and tormented lierself with much uneasy reflection nj)on it, 
a thought at last occurred to her, which immediately brought her 
some comfort: this was, to make a ciintidant of tlie doctor, and io 
impart to him tlie whole truth. Tliis met In d, indi'cil, a]>pearcd to 
her now to be so advisable, that she 'womlered slie had not hit upon 
it sooner ; but it is the nature of des])air to blind ns to all the 
moans of safety, however easy and a]»j)arent tluiy may be. 

Having fixed lier purpose in her mind, she wrote a short nf»tc to 
the doctor, in which she acquainted him that she had s«)niet;hing of 
great moment to inqiart to him, which must be an entire secret 
from her husband, and }»egged that she iniglit li;ive an oj>j>ortunity 
of communicating it as soon as ])o.ssible. 

Doctor Harrison received the letter that afternoon, and imme- 
diately comjdied with Amelta’s request in visffcing lier. He found 
her drink irig tea A\ith lier husband and Mrs. Atkinson, and sat 
down and joined the company. 

Boon after the removal of the "tea-table, Mrs. Atkinson left the 
room. The doctor tlien, turning to Ikwith, said, “1 hojie, ca]>tain, 
you have a true sense of the obedience due to the church, though 
our clergy do not often exact it. H<^>wevcr, it is proptir to exercise 
our power sometimes, in order to remind the laj^y of their duty : 1 
must tell you, therefore, that I have some private business with 
your wife ; and I expect y<mr immediate absence.” 

“Upon my word, doctor,” answered Booth, “no Popish con- 
fessor, I firmly believe, ever pronounced his will and pleasure with 
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liioro gravity and dignity ; none, thcrefor<5, was ever more imme- 
diately obeyed tlian you sliall bo.’* Booth then quitted the room, 
and desired the doctor to recall him when his business with tfie 
lady was i>ver. 

Doctor Harrison promised he would ; and then, turning to Amelia, 
ho said, “ Thus far, madam, 1 have o))eyed,yuur commands ; and 
am now ready to receive the important secret which you mentioii 
ill your note.” 

Amelia now informed her friend of all she knew, all she had seen 
and heard, and all that she suspected of the colonel. The good 
man seemed griiatJy shocked at the relation, and remained in a 
silent astonishment. Bjion wdiich Amelia said, “Is villany so 
rare a thing, sir, that it should so much surprise you?” — “No, 
child,” cries lie, “but I am shocked at seeing it so artfully dis- 
guised under tlie apjiearance of so much virtue ; and, to confess the 
truth, 1 believe my own vanity is a little hurt, in having been so 
grossly imjiosed upon. Indeed, 1 had a very high regard for this 
man ; for, liesides tlie great character given him by your husband, 
and the many bu;ts I have heard so much redimnding to his honour, 
he has the fairest ami most pnanising ajipearanee 1 have ever yet 
, beheld. A good face, they say, is a letter of recommendation. () 
Nature, Natuni, wliy art thou so dishonest, as ever to send men 
with those false recominemlations into the w'orld ?” 

“ Indeed, my dear sir, 1 bt'giu to grow entirely sick of it,” cries 
Amelia; “lor sure all mankind, almost, are villains in their 
hearts.” • 

“ Fie, child,” cries the doctor: “do not make a conclusion so 
much to the dishwnoiir of the great (hvatm*. The nature of man is 
far fr<»m being in itself evil ; it abounds ^vith benevolence, charity, 
and pity, coveting ]>raise and honour, and sluniniug shame and dis- 
grace. Had education, bad lialuts, and bad customs, debauch our 
nature, and drive ir headlong, as it were, into vice. The governors 
of the world, and 1 am afraid the priesthood, are answerable for 
tlie badness of it : instead of discouraging wickedness to the utmost 
of their jMuver, luitli are too apt to connive at it. In the great sin 
of adultery, for iiistanoe, has the guvernmeiit provided any law to 
punish it ? or does the ]>riest hake any care to correct it ^ on the 
contrary, is the most notorious jiractice of it any detriment to a 
man’s fortune, or to his reputation in Jthe world ? does it exclude 
him from any pn*ferment in the state, I had almost said, in the 
church ! is it any blot in iiis escutcheon, any bar to his honour? is 
he not to be found every day in the assemblies of w'omen of the 
highest ( quality, in the closets of the greatest men, and even at the 
tables of bishops ? What wonder, then, if the community in general 
treat this monstrous crime as matter of jest, and that men give way 
to the toinptatiiuis of a vitilent aj)petite, when the indulgence of it 
is ]>rotected b^^ law .\nd countenanced by custom? I am convinced 
there are good stfimina in the nature of this very man ; for he has 
done acts oi friendship and generosity to your Jmsband, before he 
could havo tiny evil designs on your chastity ; and in a Christian 
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society, which I no more estetm this nation to bo than I do any 
part of Turkey, I doubt not but this very colonel ivould have made 
j^worthy and valuable member.” 

“Indeed, my dear sir,” cries Amelia, “you are the wisest as 
well as the best man in the world.” 

“Not a word of my wisdom,” cries the doctor : “I have not a 
grain : I am not the c^east versed in the chrematistic * art, as an 
old friend of mine calls it. T know not how to get a shilling, nor 
how to keep it in my pocket if 1 had it. ” 

“But you understand human nature to tlu^ bottom,” answ'ercd 
Amelia ; “and your mind is the treasury of all ancient and modem 
learning. ” 

“ You arc a little flatterer,” cries the doctor ; “but 1 dislike you 
not for it : and to show you I don’t, 1 will return your flattery, 
and tell you, you have acted Tvith great prudence in concealing this 
affair from your husband ; but you have drawn mo into a scrape ; 
for I have i>romised to dine witli this fellow again lo-niorrow, and 
you have made it impossible for me to kee]> my word.” 

“Nay, but, dear sir,” cries Amelia, “for Heaven’s sake take 
care. If you show’ any kind of disres]>ect to thotnohmel, my hus- 
band may be led into some suspicion, es'pecially after our con- 
ference.” 

“Fear nothing, child : I wdll give him no hint ; and that I may 
be certain of not doing it, I will stay away. You do not think, T 
li(»pe, that 1 w'ill join in a cheerful conversation wdth such a man ; 
that I w’ill so far betray my clmract^r as tf) give any countenance 
to such flagitious proceedings. Besides, my ]>romise was only con- 
ditional ; and I do not know whether 1 could otherwise have kept 
it, for 1 expect an old friend every day wdio comes to town twenty 
miles on foot to see me, whom I shall not ])art wdtli on any account, 
for as he is very poor, lui may imagine 1 treat him wdth disrespect.” 

“Well, sir,” cries Amelia, “ 1 must admire you, and love you for 
your goodness. ” 

“ Must you love me ? ” cries the doctor : “ I could cure you now 
in a minute if I jdeased.” 

“Indeed, I defy you, sir,” said Amelia. 

“If I could but persuade you,” answered ho, “that I thought 
you not handsome, aivay would vanish all ideas of gocxlness in an 
instant. Confess lionestlj^ would they not ? ” 

“ Perhaps I might blanto the goodness of your ej’os,” rejflied 
Amelia ; “and that is perhaj>s an honester confession than you ex- 
I)ccted. But do pray, sir, be serious ; and give me your advice 
what to do. Consider the difficult game I have to play ; for I am 
sure, after what I have told you, you would nut even sufler me to 
remain under the roof of this colonel.” 

“No, indeed would 1 not,” said^thc doctor, “whilst I have a 
house of iny own t6 entertain you. ” ' # 

“But how to dissuade my husband,” continued she, “without 


• The art ol getting wealth is po called by Aristotle In bi« PoliiicB. 
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giving him any suspicion of tho rcai cause, the consequences of his 
guoasinuf at which I tremble to think upon 1 ” 

“ 1 will consult inyipillow upon it,” said the doctor ; “and in the 
morning you shall see me again. In the nuean time, bo comforted, 
and compose tho perturbations of your mind.” 

“ Well, sir,” said she, “ I put iny whole trust in you.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” cries the doctor. “ Your innocence may 
give you a very conlident trust in a much more i)t)werful assist- 
ance. However, T will do all T can to serve you : and now, if you 
I)lease, we will call liack your husband ; for, upon my word, he has 
shown a good Catholic patience. And where is the honest serjeant 
and his wife ? 1 am pleased with the behaviour of you both to 

that worthy follow, in ojiposition to the custom of the world ; W’hich, 
instead of being formed on the precepts of our religion to consider 
each either as brethren, teaches us to regard those who are a degree 
below us, either in rank or fortune, as a species of beings of an 
inferior order in the creation.” 

The captain now returned into the room, as did the serjeant and 
Mrs. Atkinsfm ; and the two couple, w'ith the doctor, spent tho 
evening togetluij^ in great mirth and festivity ; for the doctor was 
one of the best companions in the wiirld, and a vein of cheerfulness, 
* good humour, and pleasantry ran through his conversation, with 
which it was irniiossible to resist being i>leased. 


CiiAr. V’!.— Contalijing as surprising an accident as perhaps, rocorded in hibtory. 

Booth had accpiaintod the serjeant wdth the great goodness of 
Colonel James, and with tho cheerful j»ros])ects which he entertained 
from it : this Atkinson behind the curtain communicated to Jiis 
wife. The conclusions which she drew from it need scarce bo 
liinted to the reader : she made, indeed, no scrujde of plainly and 
bluatly telling her husband, that the colonel had a most manifest 
intention to attack the chastity of Amelia. 

This thought gaVe the poor serjeant great uneasiness, and, after 
having kejit him long aw’ake, tormented him in his sleep with a 
most horrid dream, in which he imagined that he saw the colonel 
standing by the bed-tiide of Amelia, \vitli a naked sword in his 
hand, and threatening to stab her instantly, unless .she complied 
with his desires. Upon this, the serjeant started up in his bed, 
and, catcliing his wife by the throat, cried out, “D - n you, put up 
ypur sword tliis instant, and leave the room, or by Heaven I’ll 
drive mine to your lieart’s blood.” 

This rough treatment immediately roused Mrs. Atkinson frf>m 
her sleep, w^ho no ®:>oner jierceived the jiositmn of her husband, 
and felt his liand grasping her gave a violent 

shriek, and presently fell into a fit. 

Atkinson now w^'aked likewise, and soon became sensible of the 
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violent aoitations of lii'ri wife. He immediately leaped out of bed, 
and running for a bottle of water, began to sprinkle her very pleii- 
tifully, but all to no purj>ose : she neither si)oke, nor gave any 
s3UU])toms of rec(»veiy. Atkinson then began to roar aloud ; ujion 
which Booth, who lay under him, jiimi>ed from his bed, and ran 
uj) w ith the lighted capdle in his hand. The ser jeajit had no sooner 
taken the candle, than he ran wdth it to the bed-side. Here he 
beheld a sight which almost deprived him of his senses. The bed 
appeared to be all over blood, and his w ife w^jlttiving in the midst 
of it. Upon this, the serjeaiit, almost in a fieii/y, cried out, “() 
Heavens ! I have killul m3" wife. T have slabbed her ! J have 
stabbed her I ” — "‘AVliat can be the meaning of all tliis ?” said 
Booth. “O, sir cries the serjeant, ‘‘1 dreamed I was rescuing 
3"our lady from the hands of Cohuiel dames, and 1 have killed my 
poorw"ife.” Here he threw" liimself U])on the bed by her, caught 
her ill his arms, and behaved like one frantic with despair. 

By this time Amelia had thrown on a w*ra])]>ing-gow n, and was 
C(»me up into the room where the serjeant and Ids wife were l 3 dng 
on tlio Ijed, and Booth stamling like a mothmh^ss statue b3" the 
bed-side. Amelia had some ditlicult3' to eoiKjuer the ellects of her 
own surjjrise on this occasion ; for a more ghastly and horrible sight, 
than the bed presented could not be C(»ncei\ed. 

Amelia sent B joth t(j call up the maid of the house, in order to 
lend her assistance; but, before his return, Mrs. Atkinson began 
to emiie to herself ; and soon after, to the inexj)ressible jo3' of the 
serjeant, it w'aa discovered she had no w’ound. Indeed, the delicate 
no.se of Amelia soon made that discovery, Avhich the gi(>sser smell 
f)f the serjeant, and lanbajis his fright, had j)re'. ente<l him fnaii 
making : for now it ap])cari-d that tlie red lipuor with which the 
])edw"as stained, though it may, perhaps, sometimes run through 
the veins of a tine lady, was not what is ]>i-operl3' called blood ; Imt 
was, indeed, no other than cheny-bran<l3% a bottle of wliich Mrs. 
Atkinson always kej)l in her room to 1 h» read3" for immediate use ; 
and to which she used to apjd3" for cfimbnt in all her atHiclions. 
This the ])oor serjeant, in his extreme hurry, had mistaken for a 
bottle t>f water. Matters w"ere now soon accomm<»dated, and no 
other mischief ajipeared to be done, unless to the biid-c]othe.s. 
Amelia and Booth returned back to tlieir r«)oin ; and Mrs. Atkinson 
rose from her bed, in ordey to equip it witli i* pair f)f clean sheets. 

And thus this adventure w"ould have eudt‘d Avithout producing 
any kind of cons(;(juence, had not the words whicli the serjeant 
littered in liis frenzy made some slight imju'ossion on Booth ; so 
much, at least, as to awaken his curif»sity ; so that in the morning, 
when he arose, he sent for tlie serjeant-, and desired to hear the 
particulars of this dnitini, since Amelia w'a.s concerned in it. 

The serjeant at first seemed unwilling to comply, and endeavoured 
to make excuses. This, yierhaps, increased Booth’s curiosity, and 
he sjiid, “Na3% T am re.so]ved to hear it. Wh3", you simpleton, do 
y<)u imagine me weak einmgli to be affected by a dream, however 
terrible it may be '( ” 
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“Nay, Bir,” cries the serjeanfc, “as for ih^t matter, dreams have 
fioiiiefcinies fallen out to be true. One of my own, 1 know, did bo, 
concerning y<mr honour ; for when you courted riiy young lady, I 
dreamed you was married to lu^r ; and yet it was at a time when 
neither T myself, nor any of the country, thought you would ever 
obtain her. But, Heaven forbid this dream should ever come to 

IMiSS.” 

“ Why, what was this di’oam? ” cries I^ooth. “ I insist on know- 

“To he sure, sir,” cries the serjeant, “ I must not refuse you ; 
but 1 hoj)e you will never think any more of it. Why then, sir, 

I dreamed that your lioiiour was gone to the West Indies, and had 
left my lady in the care of Colonel James ; and last night 1 dreamed 
the coh)nel came to my lady’s bed-shle, offering to ravish her, and, 
witli a drawn sword in liis liaiid, tlireatening tt> stab her that mo- 
ment, unless she would comply with his desires. How I came to 
be by, I know not ; but I dreamed I rushed ui>ori him, caught him 
by the throat, and swore I would put him to death, unless he in- 
stantly left the llcre I waked, and this was my dream. I 

never paid any i’ogard to a dieain in my life ; but, indeed, 1 never 
dreamed anything so very plain as this ; it appeared downright 
reality. I am sure I have left the marks of my tiugers in my wife’s 
throat. I would not have taken a hundred pounds to have used 
her so.” 

“ Faith,” cries Booth, “it was an odd dream and not so easily 
to be acciuinted for, as tliat j’ou had formerly of my marriage ; for, 
as Shakspeare says, * Dreams denote a foregone conclusion.’ N()W 
it is impossible jou should ever have tliought of any such matter 
as this.” 

“ However, sir,” cries tlie serjeant, “it is in your honour’s jjower 
to ju’eveiit any possibility of tliis dream’s coming to pass, by not 
leaving my huly to the care of the colonel : if you must go from 
her, certainly there are other ]»laces where slie may he with great 
safety; and, since my \>ite t.ells me that my lady is so very iin- 
wiiling, whatever reasons she may have, T hope your honour will 
oblige her.” 

“ Now I recollect it,” cries Bontli, “Mrs. Atkinson has once or 
twice dropped some disresjiectful words of the colonel. He has 
done something to dis<d)hge her.” 

“ He has iudeetl, sir,” re] died the serjeant : “he has said that of 
her wliich she does not deserve, and f<#r wliieh, if lie liad not been 
my superior ohicer, I would have cut both his ears off. Nay% for 
that matter, he can spejik ill of other j)eoj)le besides her.” 

“Do you know, Atkinson,” cries Booth, very gravely, “that y^ou 
are bilking of the dearest friend I have? ” 

“To bo htmest, then,” answered the serjoant, “1 do not think 
so. If J did, J should like him much better than T do.” 

“1 must and will have this exphiiued,” cries Booth; “I have 
too good an opinion of you, Atkinson, to think you would drop 
such things as you have without some reason, and I will know it.” 
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“I am sorry! have dropjv^d a word,” cries Atkinson: “I am 
sure 1 did not intend 't ; .and your hoiu)ur has drawn it from me 
unawares. ” 

“Indeed, Atkinson,” cries 13ooth, “you have nmdc me very 
uneasy, and 1 must be satisfied.” 

“Then, sir,” said the serjeant, “you shall give mo your word of 
honour ; or I will be cut into ten thousand pieces before 1 will 
mention another syllable.” 

“ What shall 1 promise?” said B<>oth. 

“ That you will not resent anything I shall lay to the colonel,” 
answered Atkinson. 

“Kesent ! Well, 1 give you my honour,” said Bootli. 

The serjeant made him bind himself over and over again ; and 
then related to him the scene which formerly ])asKed between the 
colonel and himself, as far .as concerned I>ooth himself ; but con- 
cealed all that nujre immediately related to Amelia. 

“Atkinson,” cries Booth, “I cjinnot be .angiy Avith you; for I 
know you love nu‘, jiiid I have nuiny obligations to you ; })Ut you 
have done wrong in censuring the colonel for what he said of me. 
I deserve all that he said ; and his censun‘s proceeded from his 
friendship.” 

“ Jhit it was not so kind, sir,” said Atkinson, “to say such things, 
to me Avlu) am hut a serjeant, and fit such a time too.” 

“IavuII hoar no more,” cries Booth. “Be assured you are the 
only man 1 would forgive on this occasion ; and I forgive you only 
on condition yem novel spejik a word more of this nature. This 
silly dream has intoxiefiled you.” ‘ 

“1 have d<me, sir,” cries the serjeant: “I know my distance, 
and whom 1 am to obey ; but 1 b.ave one favoui* to beg of your 
honour : never to mention a Avord of Avhat I liave said to my lady ; 
for 1 know she never would forgh'o mo ; I know she never would, 
by Avhat my Avife has told me. Besides, you need not mention it, 
sir, to my lady ; for she knoAvs it filready, find fi great deal more.” 

Booth presently parted fn)iii the serjeant, having desired him to 
close his lips on this ()eca.sioii ; .and rej)aired to his wife, to Avhom he 
related the serjefint’s dre.am. 

Amelia turned as Avhite as snow, and fell into so violent .a trem- 
bling, that Booth pLainJy perceived her em»)tion, and immedifitoly 
parto(jk of it himself. “Sure, my dear,” said he, staring Avildly, 
“there is more in this than 1 know. A sfily dre.am could not so 
discompose you. I beg you, I entreat you to tell mo: has. ever 
Colonel James ” 

At the very mention of the ceJoners name, Amelia fell on her 
knees, and hogged her husband not to frighten her. • 

“What do 1 say, my dear love,” cried Booth, “that can frighten 
you ? ” 

“Nothing, my dear,” Sfiid sIio : “but my spirits arc so discom- 
posed AA'ith the dreadful scene I saw last night, tluit a dream, which, 
fit another time I should have laughed fit, has shocked me. Do hut 
Iftomise me that you will not leave mo behind you, and I am easy. ” 
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** You may be so,” cries Booth ; “ for T will never deny you any- 
thing. But make mo easy too. f must know if you have seen 
anything in Colonel James to displease you*.” 

“ Why should you suspect it ? ” cries Amelia. 

“ You torment me to death,” cries Booth. “ By Heavens, 1 will 
know the truth. Has he ever s^iid or done anything which you 
dislike ? ” 

“How, my dear,” said Amelia, “ can you imagine T sliould dis- 
like a man who is so much your friend i Tnink of all the obliga- 
tions you have to him, and then you may easily resolve yourself. 
Do you think, because T refuse to stay behind you in his liouse, that 
1 have any objection to him ? No, my dear, had lie done a thousand 
times more than ho has, was he an fingol instead of a man, I would 
not quit my Hilly. There’s the sore, my dear ; there’s the misery, 
— to be left by you.” 

Booth embraced her with the most passionate raptures, and look- 
ing on her with inexpressible tenderness, cried, ‘‘Upon my soul I 
am not wortliy of you : 1 am a fool, and yet you cannot blame me. 
If the stupid miser lioards, with such care, his worthless treasure ; 
if he watches it witJi such anxiety ; if every apprehension of am^ther’s 
sharing the jiart, fills liis soul witli such agonies ; (), Amelia! 
what must be my condition, what terrors must I feel, while I am 
watching over a jewel of such real, such inestimable worth ? ” 

“1 can, with great truth, return the compliment,” cries Amelia. 
“ I have my treasure too ; and am so much a miser, that no force 
shall ever tear me from it.” 

“ I am ashamed of my folly,” cries Booth ; “ and yet it is all from 
extreme tenderness ; luiy, you yourself are the occasion. Why will 
you ever latteiupt to keep a secret from me ? Do you tliink 1 should 
iiave resented to my friend his just censure of my conduct ? ” 

“ What censure, my dear love cries Amelia. 

“ Nay, the serjeant has told me all,” cries Booth ; “ nay, and that 
he has told it to you. Poor soul ! thou couldst not endure to hear 
me accused, though never so justly, and by sovgood a friend. Indeed, 
my dear, I have discovenul the cause of that resentment to the 
colonel, which you could not hide from mo. I love you, I adore 
you for it : indeed, I could not forgive a slighting word on you. 
But why do I compare things so unlike ? What the colonel sjiid of 
me was just and true ; every reflection on my Amelia must be false 
and villanous.” 

The discernment of Amelia was extremely quick : and she now 
perceived what had happened, and how much lier husband knew of 
the truth. She resolved, therefore, to humour him, and fell severely 
on Colonel James for what he Inwl said to the serjeant, which Booth 
endeavoured all he could to soften ; and tlius ended this aflair, 
which had brought Booth to the very brink of a di.scovcry, which 
must have given him tlie highest torment, if it had not produced 
any of those tragical effects w'hich Amelia apprehended. 
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Chap. VJl.— 1» which tho author appears to be master of that profound learning 
called the knowledge of the town, 

Mrs. Jambs now canio co pay a morning’s visit to Amelia. Rlic 
enterotl the room with her usual gaiety, aiul after a sliglit ])reface, 
addressing herself to Booth, said she had been quarrelling with her 
husband on his accoiir “ I know not,” said she, “ what he means 
by thinking of sending you the Lord knows whither. T liave 
insisted on his asking sometliing ff>r you nearer home : and it would 
be tlic hardest thing in the world if he sliould not obtain it. Are 
we resolved neviu* to encourage merit, but to throw' away all our 
lireferments on those avIio do not deserve them ? What a set of 
contemptible wretches do w'e see strutting about the town in scarlet ! ” 

Booth m;ide a A ery low' bow, and modestly s]K>k(i in disparage- 
ment of himself. To which she answered, “ Indeed, Mr. Booth, you 
have merit: 1 liaA’e heard it from my brother, Avho is a judge of 
those matters, and T am sure cannot be sus])ected of ilattery. II cj 
is your friend as well as myself ; and Ave Avill never let- Mr. James 
rest till lie has got you a commission in England.” . 

Booth bowed again, and Avas oireriiig to speak, but she interrupted 
him, saying, “1 Avill liave no thank.s, nor no line speeches ; if 1 can 
do you any scrvi(!e, I shall think 1 am only ])aying the debt <if 
frieudshij) to my dear Mrs. B<»oth.” 

Amelia — who had long since forgotten tlie dislike she had taken 
to Mrs. James at her first seeing Jier in tow'ii, had attributed it ti» 
the right cause, and had begun to resume her former frii^iidship for 
her — expressed very Avariii sentiments of gratitude on this occasion. 
She told Mrs. Janu;s she should be eternally obliged to her if she 
could succeed in her kind eiideaA’ours ; for tliat the thoughts t>f 
]>artiiig again w’ith her husband had given her the utmost concern. 
“ Indeed,” added she, “ I cannot help saying, lie hiis some merit in 
the service ; for he has receive<l two dreadful wounds in it, one of 
Avhich vei*y greatly endangered his life ; and I am convinced if 
liis pretensions w'cre backed with any interest, he Avould not fail of 
success.” 

“They shall be backed w'lth interest,” cries Mrs. James, “ if my 
liusband lias any. He has no favour tn ask for himself, nor for any 
other friend that 1 knoAv of ; and, indeed, to grant a man his just 
due ought hardly to he thouglit a favour. Resume your old gaiety, 
therefore, my dear Emily. Ltird, I remember the time Avhen you 
was much the gayer creature of the tAvo ; but you make an arrant 
mope of yourself, by crjiiiliung y^ourself at home. One never meets 
you anywdiere. Come, you shall go Avith me to the Lady Betty 
Castletoii’s. ” 

“Indeed, you must excuse me, my dear,” answered Amelia : “I 
do not know Lady Betty.” 

“!Not know' Lady Ihjtty ? Innv is that possible ('—But no matter, I 
w ill introduce you. She kee])s a iiiorniiig rout : hardly a rout, in- 
deed ; a little bit of a drum — only four or five tables. Come, take 
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your capuchin : you positively shall go. Booth, you shall go with 
us t»)o ; though you uio 'with your wife, another woman will keep 
you ill countenance.” 

“ La, child,” cries Amelia, “how you rattle 1 ” 

am in spirits,” answered Mrs. »Iames, “this morning, for I 
won four rubbers together last night ; and 1 etted tlie things, and 
won almost every bet. 1 am in luck, and we will contrive to bo 
partners. Come.” 

“ Nay, child, you shall not refuse Mrs. James,” said Booth. 

“1 have scarce seen my children to-day,” answered Amelia; 
“ besides, 1 mortally detest cards.” 

“ Detest cards 'i ” cries Mrs. James how can you be so stupid ? 

1 \vould not live a day without them : nay, indeed, I do not believe 
I should be able to e?iist. Istliere so delightful a sight' in the W'fU’ld 
as the four honours in one’s own liand, unless it bo three iiiatural 
aces at brag ? And you really liate cards ? ” 

“ UjKUi reflection,” cries Amelia, “I liavo sometimes had great 
pleasure in them ; in seeing mj children build houses with them. 
My little boy is so dexterous, that he will sometimes build up the 
whole ])aek.” 

“ Indeed, Booth,” eries Mrs. James, “this good woman of yours 
is strangely altered since I knew' her lirst ; but she will ahvays bo 
a good creature.” 

“Upon jiiiy word, my dear,” cries Amelia, “you are altered to{), 
Viuy greatly ; but 1 doubt itot to live to see you alter again, when 
y<m c»uiie to have as many children as 1 have.” 

“ Children ! ” cries Mrs. James, “you make me shudder. How 
can you envy me the only circumstance wdiich makes matrimony 
comfortable 'i ” 

“ Indeed, iny dear,” said Amelia, “you injure mo ; for T cn\y no 
w'omaii’s hapj)iness in marriage.” At these words, such looks passed 
between Booth and his wife, as, to a sensible bystander, W'ould have 
made all the airs of Mrs. James a])])ear in the highest degi’ee con- 
tcm])til)le, and would have loiidered herself the object of com- 
]>assion ; nor could that lady avoid looking a little silly on the 
occasion. 

Amelia now', at the earnest desire of her husband, accoutred her- 
self to atteiul her friend ; but first sbe insisted lui visiting her 
children, to whom she gave several Beart}^ kisses ; and then, re- 
eommeudiug them to the care of Mrs. Atkiusuii, she and her husband 
accompanied Mrs. »laines to the rout, where few of my line readers 
will bo disjileased to make pai't of tlie company. 

The tw^o ladies and Booth then entered an a])artment beset w'ith 
card-tables, like the rooms at Bath and Tunbridge. Mrs. James 
immediately introt^iced her friends to Lady Betty, Avho received 
them very civilly, and presently engaged Booth and Mrs. James in 
a party at w'hist ; for, as to Amelia, she so much declined jdaying, 
that, as the i)arty could be filled without her, she was permitted to 
sit by. 

And now, who should make his appearance but the noble peer, of 
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whom so much honourable mention has alre.'^dy been marie in this 
histoiy ? He walked directly up to Amelia, and addressed lier with 
as jjerfect a confidence as if he had not been in the least conscious 
of having in any manner displeased her ; though the reader will 
hardly suppose that Mrs. Ellison had kept anything a secret from 
him. 

Amelia was not, however, so forgetful. She made him a very 
distant courtesy, would scarce vouchsafe to answer anything he said, 
and took the lirst opportunity of shifting her chair, and retiring 
from him. 

Her behaviour, indeed, was such, that the ])ocr plainly perceived 
that he slw*uld get no advantage by juirsuing her any farther at 
present. Instead, therefore, of attempting to follow her, he turned 
on his heel and addressed his discourse to another lady ; though he 
could not avoid often casting his eyes towards Amelia, as lf)ng as 
she remained in the room. 

Fortune, which seems generally to have heem no great friend to 
Mr. Booth, gave him no extraordinary marks of hei? 'favour at play, 
lie lost two full ru])bers, which cost' five guineas ; after which, 
Amelia, who was uneasy at his lord.ship’s ])rescnce, begged him in 
a whisj)er to return home, witli which re(juest ho dircctl^’^ complied. 

Nothing, I think, remarkable bap})ened to Booth, unless the re- 
newal of liis ac(j[uaintajice with an officer w’hom lie liad known 
abroad, and who made one of his ])art;\; at the whist-tahlb. 

The name of this gentleman, with w’hom the reader will hereafter 
be better ac(]uainted, was Trent, lie Inid formeT^y been in the 
same regiment with Booth, and there was some intimacy between 
them. Ca])tain Trent e.xpressed gi^eat delight in niet'ting his brother 
officer, and hoth mutually preunised to visit each other. 

The scenes which had passed the prcctHling night and that morn- 
ing had so confused Amelia's thoughts, that in the hurry in which 
she was carried off hy Mrs. James, she had entirely forgotten her 
appointment w^ith Dr. Harris^)!!. When she was informed, at her 
return home, that the doctor had been to w ait upon her, and had 
exju’essed some anger at her being gone out, she became greatly 
uneasy, and begged lier liusband to go to the doctor s lodgings and 
make her aindogy. 

But, lest the reader should he as angry witli the doctor as he had 
declared himself with Amelia, we think ])r(»per to explain the 
matter. Nothing then wms farther from the doctor’s mind than the 
conception of any angiT towards Amelia. On the contrary, w'hen 
tlio girl answ'ered him that her mistress w^as not at hoirie, the doctor 
said, with great good humour, “How ! not at homo t then tell your 
mistress slie is a giddy vagabond, and 1 will come to see her no 
more till she sends for mo.’’ This the poor j{.rl, from misunder- 
standing one word, and half forgetting the rest, had construed into 
great passion, several very bad words, and a declaration that he 
would never see Amelia any more. 
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CifAP. VIII,— I.i which two fitrangcFR make tlicir appearance. 

Booth wont to the doctor^K lodgings, and found him engaged with 
his Country friend and liis son, a young gentleman who was lately 
in orders ; both whom the doctor had loft to keep his appointment 
with Amelia. 

After what we mentioned at the end of the last chapter, we need 
take little notice of the apology made by Booth, or the doctor’s 
recei)tion of it, which was in his peculiar m«anner. “ Your wife,” 
said ho, “ is a vain hussy to think herself worth iny anger ; but tell 
her, 1 have the vanity myself to think 1 cannot be angry witlu>ut a 
better cause. And yet, tell her 1 intend to punish her for her 
levity ; for if you go abroad, I have deterinincsd to take her down 
with me into the country, and make her do penance there till you 
return. ” 

“Bear sir,” said Booth, “I know not how to thank you, if you 
are in earnest.” 

“ I assure y u then T am in earnest,” cries tlie doctor ; “ but you 
need not thank me, howov'er, since you know not how.” 

“But would not that, sir,” said Booth, “be showing a slight to 
the ccdonel’s invitation ? and you know I have so many obligations 
to him.” 

“Don’t tell me of the colonel,” cries the doctor ; “ the church is 
to be first* served. Besides, sir, 1 have a priority of right, even to 
you yourself. Y"ou stole my little lamb from me ; for I was her 
first love.” 

“Well, sir,” cries Booth, “if I should bo so unhappy to leave 
her to any one, she must herself determine ; and, I believe, it will 
not be difiicult to guess where her choice will fall ; for of all men, 
next to her husband, I believe, none can contend Avith Dr. Harrison 
in her favour.” 

“.Since you say so,” cries the doctor, “fetch her hither to dine 
with us ; for 1 am at least m g<’»od a Christian to love those that 
love me. I will show you my daughter, my old friend, for I am 
really pi'oud of her ; and you may bring iiiy grandchildren with you, 
if you please.” 

Booth made some compliments, and then Avent on his errand. 
As soon as he Avas gone, the old gentleman said to the doctor, 
“ Pray, my good friend, Avhat daughter is this of yours ? 1 noA^er so 

much as heard that you was married,” 

“And what then V ” cries the doctor ; “ did you ever hear that a 
Pope Avas married 1? and yet some of them have had sons and 
daughters, 1 believe : but, however, this young gentleman will 
absolve me without obliging me to j^enance.” 

“ I have not ytt that power,” answered the young clergyman ; 
“for I am only in doacon’p orders.” 

“Are you notV” cries tlie doctor ;V‘ Avhy then T will absolve 
myself. You are to know then, my good friend, that this young 
lady Avas the daughter of a neighbour of mine, who is since dead, 
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and wliose sins 1 hope arc forgiVen ; for she had too much to answer 
for on her child’s account. Her father was my intimate actpiainl- 
ance and friend ; a w^orthier man, indeed, 1 believe, never lived. 
He died sialdenly when his children w'ere infants ; and, perhaps, to 
the suddenness of his death it was owing that he did not recommend 
any care of them to me. However, 1, in some measure, to<.)k that 
charge ujKm me ; and, particularly of her whom I call my daughter. 
Indeed, as she grew’ iij>, she discovered so many good (Qualities, that 
she wanted not the remembrance of her father’s merit to recommend 
her. ^ 1 do her no more than justice, wdien 1 say, sIkj is one of the 
best creatures I ever knew’. She lias a sweetness of temper, a 
gener^)sity of spirit, an ojienness of heart ; in a word, she has a true 
Christian disjiositioii. 1 may call her an Israelite, indeed, in whom 
there is no guile.” 

“ 1 Avish you joy of your daughter,” cries the old gentleman ; “ for, 
to a man of your disposition, to find out an adequate object of your 
beiievohmce, is, 1 acknowledge, to find a treasure.” 

“ It is, indeed, a happiness,” cries tlie doctor. 

“The greatest difticulty,” added the gentleman, which jiersons 
of your turn of mind meet w ith, is in linding ])roper*^?ibjects of their 
goodness ; ffir nothing sure can be more irksome to a gener(»UK 
mind, than to discover tliat it has thrown away all its good oltices 
on a soil tliat bears no other fruit than ingratitude.” 

** 1 reraemher,” cries the doctor, “ l^hocylides saith — 

Mi) KaKhp €v tp^ris' cnrelp^iu taqu iarr* trSprep.* 

Bui he speaks more like a philosopher than a Christian. 1 am 
more jdcased with a French WTiter, one of the best, indeed, that I 
ever read, who blames men for lamenting the ill return which is so 
often made to the best oftices.t A true Christian can ncA’er be 
disajjpointed, if he does not receive his rewanl in this w’orld ; the 
labourer might as Avell coiiqilain that he is not paid his hire in the 
middle of the day.” 

“I ow’n, indeed,’’ said the gentleman, “if vro see it in that 
light ” 

“And in Avhat liglit should Ave see it ? ” ansAvered the doctor, 
“Are Ave like Agrippa, cmly almost Christians ? or is Cliristianity 
a matter of hare theory, and not a rule for our practice ? ” 

“Practical, undf>uV)tedly ; undoubtedly jiractical,” cries the gen- 
tleman. “Your example might, indeed, have convinced me long 
ago, that we ought to d<i good to every fine.” 

“ Pardon me, father,” cries the young divine : “ that is rather a 
heathenish than a Christian dfictrine. Homer, 1 remember, intro- 
duces in his Iliad one Axylus, of Avhoni he s-ays — 

<pi\os d* fp JpOpdirottrt'' ^ 

ndpras yap <f>iA€€(rKep.j 

* To do a kindness to a bad man, is like sowing your seed in tbe sea. 

t li'Esprit. 

J He was a friend to mankind ; for he loved them all, 
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But PJat^), who, of the heathens, came noarosl to the Christian 
j)hilosoj)hy, coiulcinned iliis as impious doctrine ; so Eustathius 
tells us, foli<» 474.” 

“I know he dt)es,” cries tlie doctor, ‘^aiid so Barnes tells us, in 
his note upon tlie place ; but if you rcniemher the rest of the 
f(uotation as well as you do that fr<nii Eustathius, you inij^ht have 
added the observation which Mr. Dryden makes in favour of this 
passage, that he found not, in all the Latin authors, so admirable 
an instance of extensive humanity. You might have likewise 
remembertjd tln^ noble sentiment with w'hich Mr. Banies ends his 
note, the sense of wdiich is taken from the fifth chapier of Matthew — 

— — — t»y KOI ipdos Tf€\ii)to 
M17S' ayaOot<ri KaKoitrC t dudpamy 

It seems, therefore, as if this character jvitlicr became a Christian 
than a heathen : for Homer could not have transcribed it from 
any of his (Unties. \Vh<»m is it. therefore, we imitate by such 
extensive beiuo' deuce 

“What a prodigious memory you have I ” cries the old gentle- 
man ; “ indeed, son, you must not contend wdtli tlie doctor in these 
matters.” 

“I shall not give my opinion hastily,” cries the son: “I kmnv 
again what Mr. ]^)(dc, in his Aimotations, says on that verse of St. 
Mattlunv : that it is only to heap coals of firi‘ upon thtnr lieads. 
How are we to understand, ])ray, the text immedialtdy preceding? 
— Love yonr enemies, bless them that curse you, d(» good to them 
that liate you.” 

“Y"ou know, T suppose, young gontloman,” said the doctor, 
“how these words are generally understood. The commentator 
you numtlon, 1 think, tells ns, that love is not here to be taken in 
the strict sen.se, so as to signify the comidacency of the heart : 3011 
ma)^ hate 3^oiir enemies as (lod’s eiicniies, and seek duo revenge (»f 
them for his honour ; and for 3our ow'u sakes, too, you may seek 
moderate satisfaction of tliem ; but then you are to love them with 
a love consistent wdlh these things : that is to .say, in plainer words, 
3M)u are t(» love them and hate them, and bless and curse, and do 
them good and mischief.” 

“ Excellent I admirable ! said the old gentleman : “ 3"ou have a 
most inimitable turn to ridicule.” 

“ I do not aj)i)rove ridicule,” said the son, “ on such subjects.” 

“Nor 1 neither,” cries tlie doctor : “T wdll give you my opinion, 
therefore, voiy seriously. The two verses taken togetlier contain a 
vcr3’ positive ]irccept, delivered in the plainest words, jind yet 
illustrated by the clearest instance, in the conduct of the Supreme 
Being : and, lastlyf the practice of this precept is most nobly 
enforced by the reward annexed — ‘That ye may be the children,’ 
and so^^fortli. No man, who understands what it is to love, and to 
bless, and to do good, can mistake the meaning. But if they 
required any comment, the Scripture itself affords enough * If 
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thine enouiy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; not 
rendciring evil for evil, or railing for railing, but contrariwise 
blessing.* They do noL, indeed, want the comments of men, who, 
when they cannot bend their minds to tlie obedience of Scripture, 
are desirous to wrest Scripture to a compliance with their own incli- 
nations.*’ ^ 

“ Most nobly and justly observed,” cries the old gentleman : 
‘indeed, my good friend, you have explained the text with the 
utmost persi>icuity. *’ 

“ But if this be the meaning,” cries the srm, “tluTe must be an 
end of all law’ and justice ; for 1 do not see how any man can pro- 
secute his eneinj’' in a court of justice.’* 

‘‘ Bard<‘n me, sir,” cries the doctor. Indeed, as an enemy 
merely, and from a sj)irit of revenge, he cannot, and he ought not 
to prosecute him ; but as an offender against the law's of his country, 
he may, and it is his duty so to do. Is there any st)irit of revenge 
in the magistrates or officers of justice, w hen they punish criminals 
Why do such, ordinarily T mean, concern themselves in inflicting 
punishments, but because it is their. duty ? and %diy may not a 
I)rivate man deliver an ofiender intf) the hands of justice from the , 
same laudable motive? Revenge, indeed, of all kinds, is strictly 
I)rohibitiHl ; w'herefore, as w'e are iu)t to execute it with our ow'ii 
hands, so neither are we to make use of the law as the instrument 
of private malice, and to w’orry each other with inveteracy and ran- 
cour. And w here is the great difiicuHy in obeying this wise, this 
generous, this noble precept I If revenge be, as a certain divine, 
not greatly to his honour, calls it, the most lusc’ous morsel the 
devil ever dropped into tlie luouth of a sinner, it must be allow'ed 
at least to cost us often extremely dear : it is a dainty, if indeed it 
be one, wdiich we c<ime at with great iiujuietude, with great diffi- 
culty, and w ith great danger. How’ever ]>leasaiit/ it may be to the 
yjalate, wdiile w’e are feeding on it, it is sure to leave a bitter relish 
i»ehind it ; and so far, indeed, it may be called a luscious morsel, 
that the most greedy api)etites are soon glutted, and the most eager 
longing for it is soon turned into loathing and repentance. I allow 
there is something temi)tiiig in its outward apjjearance ; but it is 
like the beautiful colour of some poisons, from w'hicli, however they 
may attract our eyes, a regard to oiir own welfare commands us to 
abstain. And this is an abstinence to which wisdom alone, without 
any divine command, lias been often found ade(juato ; W'ith in- 
stances of which, the (Ireek and Latin authors every w'here abound. 
May nf)t a Christian, therefore, be well ashamed of making a sturn- 
bling-block of a precept, which is not only consistent with his 
worldly interest, but to which so mffile an incentive is [)ropo8ed 1 ** 

The old gentleman fell into raptures at this speech ; and after 
making many compliments to the doctor upo?i it, he tuiiicd to 
his son, and told him he had an ojtportunity now of learning 
more in one day, than he had learned at the university in a 
twelvemonth. 

The son replied, that he allowed the doctrine to be extremely 
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ill {general, and that ho agreed with tho greater part ; “ but I 
must make a distinction,” said he. However, ho was interrupted 
from liis distinction at present; for now' Booth returned with 
Amelia and the cluldrcu. 


CuAj*. IX.— A scene of modem wit und humour. 

In the afternoon, the old gentleman proposed a walk U» Vauxhall ; 
a place, of which, he said, he had heard much, but had never seen 
it. 

Tlie doctor readily agreed to his friend’s proposal, and soon Jifter 
ordered two coaches to be sent for to carry the wliole company : but 
when the servant was gone for them, Booth ac(piainted the doctor 
that it was yet too early. “ Is it so ? ” said the doctor ; “ why then 
1 will carry you tirst to one of the greatest and highest eiitertain- 
nietits in the wtpid.” 

The children ])ricked u^jf their ears at this, nor did any of the 
company guess wliat he meant ; and Amelia asked what entertain- 
ment he could ]i()ssibly carry Ihem to at that time of day. 

“Suppose,” says the d<»ctor, “ I should carry you to court?” 

“At live o’clock hi the aftei’nof»n ? ” cries Booth. 

“Ay, sui)i)ose T should have interest enough to introduce you 
into the presence ? ” 

“You are jesting, dear sir,” answered Amelia. 

“Indeed, 1 am serious,” answered the doctor. “ I will introduce 
you into that j>resence, comjiared to whom the greatest emperor on 
tho earth is many millions of degrees meaner than the most con- 
temptible reptile is to him. What entertainment can there be to a 
rational being e<pial to this ? Were not the taste of mankind most 
wretchedly depraved, where w'ould tho vain man find an honour, 
or where would the love of jdeasuro propose so ade(piate an object 
as divine worship ? With what ecstjicy must tlio coiitoin})lation of 
being admitted to .such a presence fill the mind ! The pitiful courts 
of princes are open to few, and to those only at particular seasons ; 
but from this glorious and gracious presence, we are none of us, and 
at no time, excluded.” 

The iloctor was proceeding thus, •when the servant returned, 
saying, the coaches were ready ; and the whole company with the 
greatest alacrity att ended the doctor to St. James’s church. 

When the service was ended, and they were again got into their 
coaches, Amelia returned the doct(>r many thanks for the light in 
which he had jdaced divine worship ; assuring him, that she had 
never before had much transport in her devotion as at this time, 
and saying she believed she should bo the better for this notion he 
had given her as long as shf lived. 

Tho coaches being come to the water-side, they all alighted, and 
getting into one boat, proceeded to Vauxhall. 

The extreme beauty and elegance of this jdace is well known to 
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jilmoftt every one of my readers : ai^d liapj^y is it for me that it. is 
so ; since to give an adequate idea of it woy.ld exceed my power of 
descri]>ti<m. To delineate the j)articular beauties (»f those gardens, 
would, indeed, require as iiiucli ])ains, and as niucli paper too, as to 
rehearse all the good actions of their master ; whoso life j)rovos the 
truth of an observation which J liave road in some ethic writer, 
that a truly elegant* taste is generally accoinj>an)ed with an excel- 
lency of heart ; or, in other words, that true virtue is, indeed, 
nothing else hut true taste. 

Here our C(unpaiiy diverted themselves with walking an hour or 
two before the music began. Of all the seven JJooth alone had 
ever been here before ; so that, to all the rest, the place with its 
other charms, had that of novelty. When the music; played, 
Amelia, wlio stood next the doctor, said to him in a wliisjier, “I 
hope I am not guilty of profaneiiess ; but, in pnrsnanec; of that 
cheerful train of thoughts, with which you have ins])ired me this 
afternoon, 1 was just now lost in a reverie ; and fancii'd myself in 
those blissful mansions which ve hope to enjoy liereafter. The 
delicious sweetness of the jilace, the enchant ingV'harms c»f the 
music, and the satisfaction which appears in every cuie's eomi- , 
toiianec, carried my soul almost to heaven in its ideas. I could 
not have, indeed, imagined there had been anything like this in the 
world.” 

The doctor smiled, and said, “A'ou see, dear madam, there may 
be jileasures, of which you could conc^jive no idea, till you actually 
enjoyed them.” 

And now the little boy, who had long withstood, the attractions 
of several clieesecakes that jiassed to and fro, could ooiitaiu no 
longer ; hut asked his mother to give him c»ne, saying, ‘‘ 1 am sure 
my sister \\ould he glad another, though she is ashamed to ask.” 
'I'he doctor, overlieariiig the child, ])rojK»sed that tliey should all 
retire to some j)lace, where tlu*y might sit down and refresh them- 
selves ; w'hich they accordingly did. Amelia now missed her liiis- 
baud ; but, as she liad tliree men in lier conqiany, and (»ne of 
tliom was the df^ctor, she conclntled herself and lier cliildren to be 
safe*, and doul^ted not but that Hooth would soon Hml lier out. 

Tlicy mnv sat down, and the doctor very gallantly desired Amelia 
to call for what she liked. Tljxm which the cliildnui were sujiplied 
w ith cakes ; and some ham «vid chicken wxm c provided for t he rest 
of the cfiinpany, wdth which, while they w^ere regaling themselves 
wdth the highest satisfaction, Uvo young fellow's walking arm iii 
arm came up ; and when they came opjiosite t<i Amelia, they stood 
still, staring Amelia full in the face ; and one of them cried aloud to 
tlic oilier, D — n me, my lord, if she is not an angel ! ” My lord 
stood still, sbiring likewise at her, without speaking a w'ord ; when 
tw'o others of the same gang came nji, and ofic of them cried, 

“ Come ahing, Jack, I have seen her ^jfore ; but she is too well 
manned already. Three are enough for one woman, or the devil is 
in it.” 

“D — n me,” says he that spoke first, and whom they called 
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Jack, “T will have a brush afc her, 4^ she belonged to the whole 
convocation/’ And so saying, he went up to, the young clergyman, 
and cried, — “ Doctor, sit up a little, if you jdease ; and don’t take 
up more room in a bed clian belongs to you.” At which words he 
gave the young man a push, and seated hini.slilf down directly oyer 
against Amelia ; and leaning both his cdl)ows on the table, he tixed 
his eyes on her in a tnanner, with whicli modesty can neither look, 
U(»r bear to be look<id at. 

Amelia seemed greatly shocked at this treatment ; upon wdiich 
the doctor removed her witliiii him, and tluni facing the gentleman, 
asked him what he meant by this rude behaviour. Upon which my 
lord stepped u]), and said, “ Don’t be impertinent, old gentleman. 
Do you think such fellows as you are t() kee[), d — n me, such fine 
wenches, d - n me, to yf)urs(‘lves, d — n me 

“ No, no,” cries Jack, “the old gentleman is more reasonable. 
Here’s the fellow that eats up the tithe-pig. Don’t you sec how his 
mouth waters at her I Where’s your slabbering-bib i ” for thougli 
the gentleman had rightly guessed he was a clergyman ; yet he 
had not any of tho.se insignia on. with which it would have been 
improper to havj^‘ a]ipeai*ed there. 

“Such boys as you,” crier# the young clergyman, “ought to he 
> . ell whi[)ped at sclujol, instead of being sutreretl to become 
nuisances in society.” 

“ Boys, sir says Jack : “I believe I am as good a man as 

yourself, Mr. , and as good a st^bolar too. huh qnot<pui 

H(Wfnli>H. Tell me what’s next. D — n me, I’ll hold you fifty 
pounds you diui’t tell iikj wha»,’s next.” 

“You have him. Jack,” cries my lord: “it is over with him, 
d — n me : he can’t strike another blow.” 

“If I had you in a proj>er place,” cries the clergyman, “you 
should find I would strike a blow, and a pretty hard one too.” 

“There,” cries my lord, “ there is the meekness of the clergy- 
man. Tliere spoke the wolf in sheep’s clothing. D — ii me, how 
big lie looks ! Y\m must be civil to him, faitli ! or else lie will 
burst with juide.” 

“Ay, ay,” cries Jack: “let the clergy alone for ]>ride ; 
there’s not a lord in the kingdom now has half the iiride of that 
fellow.” 

“Pray, sir,” cries tlio doctor, turning to the other, “are you a 
lord 'i ” 

“Yes, Mr. ,” cries he, “ T have #.hat honour, indeed.” 

“And I suppose you have pride, too,” B;iid the doctor 

“ I ho]>e I have, sir,” answered he, “ at your service.” 

“If such a one as you, sir,” cries the doctor, “who are not only 
a scandal to the title you bear as a lord, but even as a man, can 
pretend to pride, why will yt)u not allow it to a clergyman ? I 
su]>pose, sir, by y^ir dress, you are in tlie army ; and by the 
ribbon in your hat, you seem to be proud of that too. How mueh 
greater and more honourabltifls the service in which that gentlenmu 
is enlisted than yours I Why, then, should you object to the pride 
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of the clergy, since the lowest of the function is in reality every 
way so much your superior 'i '' 

“Tida, tidu, tiduni‘” cries my lord. 

“HoAvever, gentlemen,” cries the doctor, *‘if you have the least 
pretension to that name, T beg you will })ut an end to your frolic ; 
since you sec it gives so much uneasiuess to the lady. I^ay, 1 
entreat you, for your own sakes ; for here is one coining who will 
talk to you in a very different stjde from ours.” 

“One coming,” <;ties my lord ; “what care I wdio is coming? ” 

“ I supi)ose it is the devil,” cries Jack ; “ for here are two of his 
livery seiwants alrt'ady. ” 

“Let the devil come as soon as he will,” cries my hjrd ; “d — n 
me if 1 have not a kiss.” 

Amelia now fell a-irembling ; and hei* children, ])erceiving her 
fright, b ' th hung on her, and began t(» try, wlieii Jinoth and 
Ca])tain Trent both came up. 

Booth, seeing his wife disordered, asked (‘agerly, what w^as the 
matter. At the same time, the loi‘d and his companion seeing 
Captain Trent, whom they W'ell know, said hoth tngether, “ Wliat, 
does this company belong to j^ou ( ” w lum the doctor, with great 
presence of mind, as he vas apprehensive of srme fatal conse- 
quence if Booth should know wdiat liail passed, said, “So, Mr. 
Booth, 1 am glad you are returned : your poor lady here began td 
be frightened out of her wits : hut now you have him again,” said 
he to Amelia, “ 1 ho]»e you will he easy.” 

Amelia, frightened as .she was, presently took the hint, and 
greatly chid her husband for leaving her : but the little boy w^as 
not so quick-.siglited, and trietl, “ Indeed, jxipa, those naughty 
men there have frightened my mamma out of her wits.” 

“ How^ ! ” cries Booth, a little moved; “ frigid ened ? lias any 
one frightened you, my dear f ” 

“No, my love,” answ^ered she, “nothing. 1 know' not what the 
child means. Everything is well, now' 1 see you safe.” 

Trent had been all the while talking aside with the young 
sparks; and now, addressing himself to Jiooth, said, "'Here ha.H 
been some little mistjike ; 1 believe my lord mistook Mrs. Booth 
for some other lady.” 

“Jt is impos.sil lie,” cries my lord, “to know' cveiy one. I am 
sure, if I had known the lady to be a wtunaii of fashion, and 
an ac(iuaintance of Captain Trent, 1 should have said nothing 
disagreeable to her ; but ,if 1 have, I ask her pardon, and the 
company’s.” 

“I am in the dark,” cries Booth. “Pray what is all this 
matter ? ” 

“Nothing of any consequence,” cries the doctor, “nor worth 
your impiiring into. You hear it was a mistake of the jierson ; 
and I really believe his lordship, that all jiroceeded from his not 
knowing to whom the lady belonged.” ' 

“Come, come,” says Trent, “ ther?! is nothing in the matter, I 
assure you. 1 will tell you the whole another time. ” 
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“ Very well ; since you say so,” cries Booth, “ I am contented.” 
So ended the alfair, and the two sjiarks made their congee, and 
sneaked of. 

“N'ow they are gona,” said the young gentleman, “I must say 
T never saw two worse-bred jackanapes, no? fellows that deserved 
to bp kicked more. If T had had them in another ])lace, I would 
have taught them a little more respect to the church.” 

“You took rather a better way,” answered the doctor, “to teach 
them that respect.” 

Booth now desired his friend Trent to sit down with them, and 
proposed to call for a frt‘sh bottle of wine ; but Amelia’s spirits 
were too much disconcerted to give her any prosj)ect of pleasure 
that evening. She therefore laid hold of the pretence of her 
children, for whom she said the hour was already too late, with 
which the doctor agreed. So they ])aid their reckoning and de- 
parted, leaving to the two rakes the triumi>h of having totally 
dissipated the mirth of this little innocent company, who were 
before enjoying complete s«ilisf action. 


Chap. X.— A curious conversation hetween the doctor, the young clergyman, and the 
young clergyman’s fatlier. 

The next morning, wlujii the doctor and his two friends wore fit 
breakfast, tlie young clergyman, in whose mind the injurious treat- 
ment he liad received the evening before was very deeply impressed, 
renewed the conversation tliat subject. 

“ It is a scamlal,” said he, “ to the government, that they do not 
preserve morof respect to the clergy, l)y i)uiiishing all rudeness to 
them with the utmost severity. It was very justly observed of 
you, sir,” said he to the doctor, “that the lowest clergyman in 
England is in real dignity superior to the highest nobleman. 
Whfit, then, can bo so shocking, as to see that gown, which ought 
to entitle us to tlie veneration of all we meet, treated with con- 
tempt and ridicule ? Are wc not, in fact, ambfissadors from Heaven 

tlio world t and do they not, therefore, in denying us our duo 
respect, deny it in reality to Him that sent us.” 

“ If thfit bo the cfise,” says the doctor, “ it behoves them to look 
to themselves ; for He wht» sent us is able to exact most severe ven- 
geance’ for the ill trofitmeiit of his ministers.” 

“Very true, sir,” cries the young die ; “ and I heartily h()])e He 
will ; but those punishments are at too groat fi distance to infuse 
terrf>r into wicked minds. The government ought to interfere 
with its impiediato censures. Fines and imprisonments, and cor- 
I>oral x>HHishments o])erfito more forcibly on the human mind than 
all the fears of damnation. ” 

“Do you think so T’ cries the doctor; “then I am afraid men 
are very little in Simest in those fears.” 

“Most justly obseiwed,* says the old gentleman. ‘^Indeed, I 
am afraid that is too mucliThe case,” 
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“ In tlia-t,” Sfiid the son, “ the govemment is to hlame. Are not 
hooks of infidelity, tre itiiig our holy religion as a mere imposture, 
nay, smiietimes as a mere jest, published dsily, and spread abroad 
amongst the people with ]>erfcct impunity ? ’’ 

“You are certainly in the right,’* says the doctor: “there is a 
most blameable remissness with regard to these matters ; but the 
whole blame does not lie there : some little share of the fault is, 1 
am afraid, to be imp\-.ted to the clergy themselves.” 

“Indeed, sir,” cries the young one, “1 did not expect that 
charge from a gentleman of your cloth. Do the clergy give any 
encouragement to such books f Do tliey not, on the contrary, cry 
loudly out against the sulhiring them I This is the invidious 
aspersion of the laity ; and I did not expect to hear it continiu‘d 
by one of our own cloth.” 

“lie not too imi>atioiit, young gentleman,” said the doctor. “ I 
do not absolutely confirm the charge of the laity : it is much to<» 
general and too severe ; but even the laity themselves do not attack 
them in that ])art to whicli you have applied your defence. Tliey 
are not supposed such fools as to attack that religion, to wJiich they 
owe their temporal welfare. They are not taxed uith giving any 
other su[)i)Oi't to infidelity, than what it draws from the ill examine 
of their lives ; 1 mean of the lives of some of them. Here too the 
laity carry their censures too far ; for there are very few or none 
of the clergy, whose lives, if curnjiared witli those of the laity, canl>e 
called profligate ; but such, indeed, is the yierfect yuirity of oiir 
religion, such is the innocence and virtue which it exacts, to entitle 
us to its glorious rewards, and to screen us from its dreadful yuniish- 
iiients, — that he must be a very good man iii(h‘ed who lives up to 
it. TJius tlien these persons argue. This man is educated in a 
jierfect knowledge of religion, is learned in its hiw^s, and is hy liis 
profession <>bliged, in a manner, to hav<* them always before liis 
eyes. The rewards whicli it promises to the o])edience of these laws 
are so great, and the jmnishiiients tlirtNitened on diso})i‘(lience sf> 
dreadful, that it is impossible Init all men must fearfully fly from 
the one, and as eagerly pursue the other. If, therefore, such a 
person lives in direct oj>position to, and in a constant brcacli (»f 
these laws, the inference i.s obvious. There is a pleasant story in 
Matthew" Paris, wJiicIi f will tell you a.s w ell as J can remember it. 
Two young gcntleTnen (1 think they were jiriests) agreed U-getlier, 
that whosoever died first, slmuld return and accpiaint his friend 
wdth the secrets of the other world. One of them died soon after, 
and fultilled his promise. The whole relation he gave is not very 
material ; but among other things, lie produced one of his liands, 
which Satan had ma<le use of to write upon, as the moderns do on 
a card ; and had sent his comydiments to the yiriests, for the iiiim- 
her of souls which the wicked examyde of their lives daily sent to 
hell. The story is the more remarkable, as it was written by a 
priest, and a great favourer of liis order i’ 

“Excellent I” cries the old geiitlemui ; “what a memoiy you 
have ! ” 
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“ sir,” cries tlie young one, ‘•a clergyman is a man as well 
as another ; and if such perfect purity be expected ” 

“ I do not expect it/’ cries the d<jctor ; “and I hope it will not 
be expected of us. The Scripture itself giA es us this hope, where 
the best of us are said to fall twenty times a day. But sure, we 
may 'not allow the practice of any of those grosser crimes, which 
contaminate the whole mind. We may expect an obe<lience to the 
ten commandments, and an abstinence from such notorious vices ; 
as, in the first ])lace, avarice, Avhich indeed can hardly subsist 
witliout the breach of more commandments than one. Indeed it 
woul<l be excessive candour to imagine that a man, who so visibly 
sets his whole heart, m»t tml}^ on this world, but on one of the most 
'Worthless things in it (for so is money, without regard to its uses), 
should be at t lie same time laying ui> his treasure in he.aven. Ambi- 
tion is a second vice of this sort : we are told we cannot scrvci (jrod 
and Mammon. 1 might have applied this to avarice ; but 1 choose 
rather to mention it here. Wlioii we see a man sneaking about in 
courts and.h'vees, and doing the dirty work of great men, from the 
hopes to [irefiwment, can we believe, that, a felh)W, whom we see to 
have so many hard task-masters iijum earth, (‘ver tJiinks of liis 
Master whic‘h is in heaven '( Must he not himself think, if ever he 
reflects at all, that so glorious a Master will disdain and disown a 
servant who is the dutiful tool t>f a court-favourite, and employed 
either as a pimp of his pleasure, or sometimes perhaps made a dirty 
eh«aniiel, to assist in tlie coiivtjyance of that corruption, which is 
clogging up and destroying the very vitals of his country i 

“The last vice whicli J shall mention is pride. Tlioro is not in 
tlic universe a more ridiculous nor a more contemptible animal 
than a ]>roud clergyman : a turkey -tjock or a jackdaw are objects (if 
veneration, when c<»mpared with liim. 1 don’t mean, by i>ride, 
that noble dignity of mind, to wiiich goodness can only administer 
an adc(]Mate object, Avhicli delights in t.lie testimony of its own con- 
science, and could not, 'v^itbout tlie high(‘st agonies, bear its con- 
deiiiii'ition. By ]»ride, 1 mean that saiu'y passion, which exults in 
every little eventual pre-eminence over (►thcr men: such are the 
ordinary gifts of nature, and the jialtry presents (if fortune, wit, 
knowledge, birtli, sti'ongth, boaiity, riches, titles and rank ; that 
])assion wliich is ever aspiring, like a silly child, to l(»ok over the 
heads of all about tliem ; which, while it servilely adheres t<i the 
great, flies from the po<ir, fvs if afraid o'* contamination ; devouring 
greedily every murmur (if applause, and every look of admiration ; 
pleaseit and elated \v\th all kind of respect, and hurt and inflamed 
with the contempt of the lowest and nuist despicable of f(i(ils ; even 
wdth such as treated y(»u last niglit disrespectfully at ^'auxhall. 
Can such a mind as this bo fixed on things above ? Can such a 
man reflect that he lias the ineffable honour to be employed in the 
immediate service of his groat Creabjr ? Or, can he please himself 
with the heart-warming h<iij^, that his ways are acceptable in the 
sight of that glorious, that iiunimprchensible Being? ” 

“Hear, child, hear,” cries the old gentleman: “hoar, and 

V 
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im prove your undcrfitauding. Indeed, my good friend, no one 
retires from yon without carrying avray some good instructions with' 
him. Learn of the dc»ctor, Tom, and you \Jill bo the better man as 
long as you live. ' 

“Undoubtedly, sir,” answered Tom, “the doctor has sjjolcen a 
great deal of excellent truth ; and, without a compliment to him, 

I was always a gi'Ci : admirer of his sermons, particularly of their 
oratory : but, 

N(’c tatnon h(tc tribuciiB dcdcrim quoquc cirtcra; 

I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged to put up with an affront 
any more than another man, and more especially when it is paid 
to the order.” 

“1 am very sorry, young gentleman,” cricis the doctoi’, “that 
you should be ever liable to be affronted as a clergyman ; and I do 
assure you, if I had known your dis]>ositiou forinerlj^ the order 
sh(»idd never have been afi’rfuited through you.” 

The old gentleman now began to che<h his sou for his opposition 
to tlie doctor ; when a servant deliver(‘d tlie laypr a note from 
Amelia, wliich he read immediat(‘ly lo liimsclf, and it contained 
the following words : — 

“Mr TM'Aii Sir,— S oniPtlung inw happon(‘d bino* t s.i\v you, wlilrh pivoH iiio pn-at 
UTK'osinoss ; and 1 bop tin* favoiir of seoinp you as Boon a« pussfibU*, to advlBC yon upon 
it.— I am, your most oblipcd and dutiful daugbtor, 

“Amelia Booth.” 

The doctor’s anstvcr was that he would wait on the lady directly ; 
and then, turning to his friend, he asked him if lio w'tmld not take 
a walk ill the Park before dinner. “ I must gii,” says he, “to the 
lady wlio was with us last night ; for J am afraid, l^y her letter, 
s(ime bad accident lias hap]>eiied to lier. Come, young gentleman, 
I s])oke a little too liastily to you just nt)W ; but 1 ask your pardon. 
Some allowance must be made to tlie warmth of your blood. 1 
hope we sliall in time both think alike.” 

The old gentleman made liis fri(iu<l another c()m]»liment ; and the 
young one ileclared, he hojied he should always think, and act too, 
w’itli the dignity becoming his clotli ; after which tlie doctor tiu/k 
his leave for awhile, and went to Amelia’s lodgings. 

As soon as he was gone, ilu* old gentleman fell very severely on 
his son. “Tom,” says he, ‘^'liowcan yciu be such a fool, to undo by 
your perverseness all that I have been doing Why will you not 
learn to study mankind with the attention w hich 1 have employed 
to that jmrpose ? l>o you think, if 1 had affronted this obstinate 
old fellow as you do, I should ever have engaged his friendship V” 

“ I cannot help it, sir,” said Tom : “ 1 liave not studied six years 
at the univei’sity to give up my sentiments t;> every one. It is 
true, indeed, he }jut together a set of ouiiding words ; ljut, in the 
main. I never heard any one talk mor foolishly.” 

“Wliat (»f that?” cries the father: “ I never told you ho was a 
wise man, nor did 1 ever think him so. If ho had any understanding, 
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he would have boon a bishop long ago, to my certain knowledge : 
but, indeed, he has been always a fool in private life ; for I 
<piC8tion whether he is worth 1001. in th'^ world more than his 
annual income. He has given away above half his fortune to the 
Lord knows who. I believe I have had above 2001. of him, first 
and last ; and would you lose such a milch cow as this for want of 
a few compliments ? Indeed, Tom, thou art :i» great a simpleton as 
liirnself. How jIo you exj)ect to rise in the church, if you cannot 
temporise, and give in to the ojiinions of your superiors V ” 

“1 don’t know, sir,” cries Tom, “what you mean by my 
superiors. In one sense, I own a doctor of divinity is superior to a 
bachelor of arts, and so far 1 am ready to alloAV his superiority ; but 
1 understand Greek and Hebrew as well as he ; and will maintain 
iny opinion against him, or any other in the schools,” 

“ Tom,” cries the old gentleman, “till thou gettest the better of 
thy cemceit, 1 shall never have any hoj)es of thetJ. If thou art wdse, 
thou wilt think ever}’' man thy superior of wlif)m thou caiist got 
anything ; at lenst, thou wilt persuade him that thou thinkesf so, 
and that is su^ cient. Tom, Tom, th*)ii hast no policy in thee.” 

“Wliat have 1 been huirning these seven years,” answered he, 
“in the university? However, father, I can account for your 
npinitui. Jt is tlie c<^>mmon failing of old men to attribute all 
wisdom to themselvi^s. N(^stor did it long ago : but, if you will 
iiKpiire my character at cc)llego, 1 fancy you will not think 1 want 
to go to school again.” 

The father and son then went to take their Avalk, during w'hich 
the former repeated many good lessons of ])olicy to his son, not 
greatly perhaps to Ids edification. In truth, if the old gentleman’s 
fondness had not, in a great measure, blinded him to the imperfec- 
tions t)f his son, he would have soon perceived that he was sowdng 
all his iiistruetioiis in a soil so choked with self-conceit, that it was 
utterly impossible they should ever bear any fruit. 
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CiiAi*. I.— To \^hich wo will prefix no preface. 

Ttte doctor found Amelia alone, for Boolli was i^one to “walk with 
his new-revived ac(juainta.nce. Captain Trent, wlio seemed so well 
]>loased wdth the renewal of his intercourse with his old hrother 
oflicer, that he had been almost continual ly with him fi'om the time 
of their meeting at the drum. 

Amelia aoiinainted the doctor with the i)ur]>ort of her message as 
follow'S : “1 ask your pardon, my dear sir. for tij^uhling 3*011 so 
often with nn* allairs ; hut I know 3*010- extreme li'adiness, as w'ell 
as ahilit3’, to assist au3^ oiu* with 3*0111* advice. Tlie fact is, that 
1113^ hushaiid has heen jiresented with two tickets foi* a mas<]uerade, 
which is to he in a da3* or two : and he insists so strongly on my 
going wutli him, that 1 really do not know how* to refuse, w'ithout 
giving him some reason ; and 1 am imt able to inv(‘nt an3* other 
than the true one, wdiich you w*ould i.ot, 1 am sure, advise me to 
communicate to him. Indeeil, 1 had a most narrow* escape the 
other da3’ ; for 1 was almost drawn in, inadvertently, hy a very 
.strange accident, to aeipiaint him with the whole matter.” She 
then related the scrji‘ant’s drcjam, with all the eonsiMjuenees that 
attended it. 

The doctor considered a little with himself, and them said, “ T am 
realty, child, ]m/.zled, as w*ell as yon, ahoiit this matter. J would 
h}^ no means have 3011 go to the imusijiierade : I do not indeed like 
tile diversion itself, as 1 luive heard it described to me ; not that 1 
am .such a prnde tf) suspect every woman who goes there of any 
evil intentions ; but it is a pleasure of too loose ami disordcuty a 
kind for the reception of a soljcr mind, indeed, 3011 liave a still 
stronger and more particular <»hjection : I will* try in3’self to reason 
him out of it,” ' 

“Indeed, it is impo.ssihle,” answ'ored she; “and therefore I 
would not set you about it. 1 never s.*iw* him more set on an3Thing. 
There is a part3^ as the3" call it, made (jii the occasion and he teUs 
me rii3" refusal will disappoint all.” 

“ 1 really <lo not know what to advise you,” cries the doctor ; “ I 
have tfdd 3*ou I do neit a])prove of tliese dive\siions ; but 3^et, as 
your husband is sf) very dcjsircms, J caiP‘<>t think there will bo any 
harm in going wdth him ; however, 1 ill consider of it, and do all 
in my power for you.” 

Here Mi-s. Atkinson came in, and the discourse on this subject 
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ceased ; but soon after Amelia reifewed it, saying, there was no 
occasion to keep anything a secret from her friend. They then fell 
to debating on the subject, but could not come to any resolution : 
but Mrs. Atkinson, who was in an unusual Jow af spirits, cried t»ut, 
“Fear notliing, my dear Amelia, two women surely will be too 
hard for one man. I tliiiik, doctor, it exceeds Viigil — 

Una dulo IJivum si fu?mina victa duoruiu CHt." 

“Very well repeated, indeed,” cries the doctor. “Do you 
understand all Yirgil as well as you seem to do tliat line 

“1 hope I do, sir,” said she, “and Horace too ; or else my fatlui* 
threw away his time to very little purpose in teacJiiug me.” 

“1 ask your jiardon, madam,” cries the doctor : “I own it was 
an imjiertinent (juestion.” 

“Not at all, sir,” says slie : “and if you are one of those who 
imagine w^omen iuciipal)le of learning, 1 shall not be otfended at it. 
1 know the common opinion ; but 

Inlordum vulgus rectum videt, est uld pcccat." 

“If I was to profess .sucIj an opinion, madam,” said the doctor, 
“Madam Dacier and yourself would bear testimony against me. 
The utmost, indeed, that I should venture, would be to question 
the utility of learning in a young lady’s education.” 

“1 own,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “as the world is constituted, it 
cannot be as serviceable to her fortune as it will be to that of a 
man ; but you will allow, doctor, tliat learning may afford a 
woman, at hvas*-, a reasonable and an innocent entertainment.” 

“ But I will suj)pose,” cries the doctor, “ it may Iiave its inconve- 
niences : as for instance, if a learned lady should meet with an 
unlearned husband, might she not be apt to despise him '{ ” 

“ I tliiuk not,” cries Mrs. Atkinson ; “and, if 1 may be allowed 
the iiijstance, 1 think I have shown myself, that w^omen, w'ho have 
learning themselves, can be contented without tliat c[ualiOcatiou in 
a man.” 

“To be sure,” cries the doctor, “there maybe other qualifica- 
tions, which may have their w’oight in the balance : but let us bike 
the otlier side of the (pujstion, and suppose the learned of both 
sexes to meet in tlr' inatriinoiiial union ; may it not afford one 
excellent subject of <lispiitation, wliiclf is the most learned f ” 

“Not at all,” cries Mrs. Atkinson: “for, if they had both 
learning and good sense, they would soon see on wdiicli side the 
superiority lay.” 

“But if the learned man,” said the doctor, “should be a little 
unreasonable in his opinion, are you sure that the learned woman 
would preserve her duty to her husband, and submit ? ” 

, “But why,” cri?s Mrs. Atkinson, “ must we necessarily suppose 
that a learned man would unreasonable ? ” 

“ Nay, madam,” said the doctor, “I am not your husband, and 
you shall not hinder me from supposing what 1 please. Surely it 
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is not such a ])aradox, to conorive that a man of learning should 
bo unreasonable ! Are there no unreaBomible opinions in very 
learned authors, even among the critics themselves % For 
instance, what can be a more strange, and indeed unreasonable 
opinion, than to prefer the Metamorphoses of Ovid to the ^neid of 
Virgil?’* 

“It would be indeed so strange,” cries the lady, “that you shall 
not persuade me it wfcs ever the ojiinion of any man.” 

“Perha])8 not,” cries the doctor: “and 1 believe you and I 
should not differ in our judgments <»f any jierson who maintained 
such an opinion. What a taste must lie have ! ” 

“A most contemptible one, indeed,” cries Mrs. Atkinson. 

“I am satisfied,” cries the doctor: “and, in the words of your 
own Horace, Vtrhvm non atnplins athUnnJ' 

“But how jirovoking is this,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “to draw* one 
on in such a manner ! 1 prottjst T was so warm in the defence of 

my favourite Virgil, that 1 was not aware of your design : but all 
your triumph dejiends on a supposition that one should be so 
unfortunate as to meet with the silliest follow' in the w'orld.” 

“ Not in the least,” cries the doctor : “ Doctor lV\ntIey was not 
such a person : and yet he wouhl have^quarrelled, I am convinced, 
w'ith any wife in the wrorld, in behalf of one of his corrections. I 
don’t suppose he W'ould have given up his imjentia fata to an 
angel.” 

“But do you think,” said she, “if 1 had loved him, I would 
have contended with him ? ” 

“ Perhaps you might, sometimes,” sflid the dfictor, “ be of these 
sentiments ; but you remember your own Virgil — Varinm et 
mutabile semper feemi m . *’ 

“ Nay, Amelia,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “ you are now concerned as 
well as 1 am ; for he has now abused the whole sex, and quoted the 
severest thing that ever was said against us, though I allow it is 
one of the finest. ” 

“ With all my heart, my dear,” cries Amelia : “ I have the 
advantage over you, lunvever, for I don’t understand him.” 

“Nor does she understand much better than yourself,’* cries the 
doctcjr; “or she would nut admire nonsense, even though in 
Virgil.” 

“ Pardon mo, sir,” said she. 

“And jiardon me, mada\n,” cries the doctor, witli a feigned 
seriousness: “Isay, a boy in the fourth form at Eton would 1)0 
whii)ped, or would deserve to be whipped at least, wlio made the 
neuter gender agree with the feminine. You have heard, however, 
that Virgil left his iEneid incorrect ; and, perhaps, had ho lived to 
correct it, we should not have seen the faults we now see in it.’* 

“Why, it is very true as you say, doctor,” cries Mrs. Atkinson. 
“ There seems to be a false concord. I protest C never thought of 
it before.’* /' 

“ And yet this is the Virgil,” answordl the doctor, “ that you are 
so fond of, who has umde you all of the neuter gender ; or, as wo 
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say in English, ho has mado incnp animals of you : for if we 
translate it thus — * 

Woman a various and changeable animal, 

there will bo no fault, I believe, unless in iioint of civility to the 
ladies." 

Mrs. Atkinson had just time to tell the doctor he was a provokins^ 
creature, before the arrival of llooth and his irieud put an end to 
that learned discourse, in which neither of the parties had greatly 
recommended themselves to each other ; the doctor’s opinion of the 
lady being not at all heightened by her progress in the classics ; 
and she, on the other hand, having conceived a great dislike in her 
heart towards the doctor, which would have raged, perhaps, with 
no less fury from the consideration that he had been her husband. 


Oh AT, II. — What happ^red at ihe masquorade. 

From this time to the day of the masfiucrade, nothing happened 
of corise<[uence enough to have a place in this history. 

On that day Coh)iitd James came to Booth’s about nine in the 
evening, where he stayed for Mrs. James, who did not come till near 
eleven : the four masques then set out togetlier in several chairs, 
and all proceeded to the Hayiuarket. 

When they arrived at the Opera-house, the cfdoncl and Mrs. 
James presently left them ; nor did Booth and his lady remain long 
together, but woj c soon divided from each other by ditfereiit masques, 
A domino soon accosted tlu', lady, and had her away to the upper 
end of the farthest nnmv on the right hand, 'where both the masques 
sat dt)>vn ; nor was it long before the he domino began to make very 
fervent l(»ve to the she. It '^vould, ])er)iaj)s, be tedious to the reader 
to run through the whole process, which was not indeed in the most 
romantic style. The lover seemed to consider his mistress as a mere 
woman of this world, and socined rather to apply to lier avarice 
and ambition than tr» her softer passions. 

As he was not so careful to conceal his true voice as the lady w'as, 
she sooi* discovered that this lover of hers was no other than her 
old friend the peer ; and ])reseiitly a thought suggested itself to 
her, of making an advantage of this accident. She gave him there- 
fore an intimatuiii that she knew liim, and expressed some astonish- 
ment at his having found her out. “I suspect," says she, “iny 
lord, tliat you have a friend in the woman where I now lodge, as 
w^ell as you had in Mrs. Ellison." My lord j)rotestied tlic contrary ; 
to which she answered, “JSfay. my lord, do liot defend her so 
earnestly, till you t||*e sure 1 should have been angry with her, " 

At these words, which wi re accompanied wdth a very bewitching 
softness, my h>rd flew int^> iiptures rather too strong for the place 
he was in. These the lady gently checked, and begged him to take 
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caro they were not observed ; for that her husband, for aught she 
knew, was then in the" room. 

Colonel James came now up, and said, ‘*»So, madam, I have the 
good fortune to find you again : 1 have been extremely miserable 
since I lost you.” TIkj lady answered, in her mas(]uerade voice, 
tliat she did not know him. “ I am Colonel Janies,” said he,* in a 
whisper. Indeed^sir,” answered she, “you are mistaken : I have 
no acquaintance with any Colonel James.” — “ Madam,” answered 
he, ill a whis]>er likewise, “I am positive 1 am not mistaken : you 
are certainly Mrs. Booth.” — “ Indeed, sir,” saitl she, “ you are very 
im])ertinent, and 1 beg you will leave me.” My lord then inter- 
posed, and speaking in liis own voice, assured the colonel that the 
lady was a woman of quality, and that they were engaged in a 
conversati(*n together : upon which tlie coJomd asked the lady’s 
pardon ; for as there was nothing remarkable in her dress, he really 
believed lie had been mistaken. 

lie tlien went again a-huntiiig through the rooms, and soon after 
found Booth w'alking without his mask betw^eon two ladies, one of 
whom was a blue domino, and the otlier in the dress of a shep- 
herdess. “ Will,” cries the colonel, “^jlo you kiiow^*‘./hat is become 
of our wives i for I have seen neither of them since we have been^ 
ill the room.” Booth answ^ered, that he siqiposed they were both 
together, and they should find them by and by, “ What,” cries 
tlie lady in the blue domino, “are you both come upon duty then 
with your wives'^ as for yours, Mr. Alderman,” said she to the 
colonel, “ T make no question but .shc^ is got into much better coin- 
jiany Ilian her husband’s.” — “ How can you be so cruel, madam? ” 
said the shepherdess : “ you wdil make him beat his wdfe by and by ; 
for he is a military man, 1 a.ssure you.” — “In the trained bands, 

1 presume,” cries the domino, “for he is plainly dated from the 
City.” — “I own, indeed,” cries the other, “the gentleman smells 
strongly of Tliamcs-street ; and if 1 may venture to guess, of the 
honourable calling of a taih»r.” 

“ AVliy, what the devil hast thou i)icked iq> here ? ” cries 
James. 

“ Cjinn my soul, 1 don’t kmnv,” answered Booth ; “ I wish you 
would take one of them at least.” 

“What say you, madam ? ” cries the domino ; “will you go with 
the colonel ? I assure you, you have mistaken your man, lor he is 
no less a person tlnan the gr«,at Colonel James himself.” 

“No wonder, then, that Mr. Bootli gives him his choice of us : 
it is the i>roper office of u caterer, in which capacity Mr. Booth has, 
I am told, the honour to serve the noble colonel.” 

“ Much good may it do you with your ladies,” said James ; “1 
wnll go in pursuit of better game.” At which words he w'alked 

“Ycm are a true sportsman,” cried the shep^ierdess ; “for your 
only pleasure, I believe, lies in the puiLuit. ” 

“Do you know the gentleman, ina<hvrn ? ” cries the domino. 

“ Who does not know' him ? ” answered the shexJierdesB. 
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What IS Ills character ? cries tflc clonihio ; ‘‘for, though I have 
jested with him, I only know him by sight.' ’ 

"‘I know nothing very particular in his character,” cries the 
she])herdess. “ Jle gets every handsome woman he can, and so 
they do all.” 

“ T 8U]>p()3e then he is not married,” said the domino. 

“(), yes, and married for love too,” answered the other ; “but 
he has loved away all his love for her long ago, and now, he says, 
she makes as tine an object of hatred. I think, if the fellow ever 
ap})ears to have any wit, it is when he abuses his wife ; and, luckily 
ft>r him, that is his favourite topic. I don’t know the poor wretch ; 
but as he describes her, it is a miserable animal.” 

“ I know her very well,” cries the other, “and I am much mis- 
taken if she is not even witli him : but, hang liim, what is become 
oflloolh?” 

At this instant a great noise arose near that part where the two 
ladies were. This was o<.:casione<l l)y a large assembly of young 
fellows, wln>in they called Imcks, who were got together, and were 
enjoying, as tlie i)hrase is, a letter, whicli one of tliein had found in 
the room. o 

Curiosity has its votaries among all ranks of j)oo])le : wdienevcr 
therefore an object of tiiis appears, it is as sure of attracting 
a crowd in the assemblies of the polite, as iu those of their 
inferiors. 

Wlien this erow'd W'as gathered together, one of the bucks, at thcj 
desire of his com])aiiions, fts well as of all ])resent, j>erforjned the 
jiart of a public orator, and read out the following letter, wdiich we 
shall give the reader, together with the comments of the orator 
himself, and of all his audience. 

The orat<»r then, being mounted on a bench, began as follows : — 

“Here beginneth the first chapter of Saint— pox on’t, Jack, 

what is the .saint’s name ? I have forgotten.” 

“Tiniotliy, you blockhead !” answ^ered another : “Timothy.” 

“Well, then,” cries the orator, “Saint Timothy : — 

“ ‘Siu, — I am very sorry to have any occasion of writing on the 
following subject iu a country that is honoured with the name of 
Christian ; much more am I coneenied to address myself to a man, 
whose^ many advantages, derived both from nature and fortune, 
should" demand the highest return of gratitude to the great CSiver 
of all those good things. Is not su?.h a man guilty of the highest 
ingratitude to that most beneticeiit lleing, by a direct and avow'ed 
disobedience of his most po.sitive laws and commands? 

“ ‘ I need not tell you that adultery is forbidden in the law's of 
the decalogue ; nor need I, 1 hope, mention, that it is expressly 
forbidden in the New Testament.* 

“You see, thei’efore,** said the orator, “what the law is, and 
therefore none of yi>u wil be able to plead ignorance, wlien you 
come to the Old Bailey in yie other w'orld. But here goes again ; — 
‘If it had not been R) expressly forbidden in Scripture, still 
the law of nature would have yielded light enough for us to have 
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discovered the great horror ao^l atrociousness of this crime : and 
accordingly wc find, thfi/y nations, whore the Sun of llightoousness 
has yet never shined, have punished the adulterer with the most 
exem]d:iiy j)ains and penalties : not only the most polite heathens, 
but the most barbarous nations have concurred in these : in many 
j)laces tlie most severe and eorjK>real punishments, and in some, 
and those not a few, death itself has been inflicted on this crime. 

“ ‘And, sure, in a J^uman sense, there is. scarce any guilt which 
deserves to be more severely imnished : it includes in it almost 
every injury and every mischief which tme man can do to, or can 
bring on, another : it is robbing him of his pruj)erty.^ 

“Mind that, ladies,” said the orator : “you are all the pro]ierty 
of your husbands : — ‘And of that lu’operty, which, if he is a good 
man, he values above all others. It is poisoning that fountain, 
whence ho has a right to derive the sweetest and most innocent 
jdeasurc, the most cordial comfort, tlie most solid friendshij), and 
most faithful assistance in all his aflairs, wants, an<l distresses. 
It is the destruction of his peace of mind, and even of his rejmta- 
tion. The ruin of both wife and liusband, and sometimes of the 
whole family, arc the ju’obable consequences of thi^. fatal injury. 
Domestic hajipiness is the end of almoj«t all our pursuits, and the 
common reward of all our pains. When men find themselves for 
ever barred fnmi this delightful fruition, they are lost to all in- 
dustry’, and grow careless of all their worldly atfairs. Thus they 
become bad subjects, bad relations, bad friends, and bad men : 
hatred and revenge arc the VTctched iiassions which boil in their 
minds : despair and madness very cfuiimonly ensue ; and murder 
and suicide often close the dreadful scene.' 

“Thus, gentloineii and ladies, you see the scene is closed. So 
here ends the fhst act — and thus begins the second : — 

“ ‘I have here attempted to lay before you a ])icture of this vice, 
the burners f)f which no colours of mine can exaggerate. Hut what 
jiencil can delineate the horrors of that luinishmeiit vhicli the 
Scripture denounces against it 1 

“ ‘ And for what will you subject yourself to this j)unislunent ? or 
for what reward will you inflict all this misery on another, I will 
add, on ycnir friend ? For the jiosscssion of wojnan ; for the pleasure 
of a moment : but, if neither virtue nor religit)n can restrain your 
inordinate aj>petites, are there not many women as handsogine as 
your friend’s wife, whom, though not with ihiiocenctj, you may 
]>ossess with a much less degree of guilt ? Wliat motive then can 
thus hurry you on to the destruction of yourself and your friend f 
Does the ]ieculiar rankness of the guilt add any zest to the sin ? 
does it enhance the ideasurc, as much as we may be assured it will 
the j)unis]iment ? 

“ ‘ liut if you can be so lost to all fieuse of h.ar, and of shame, and 
of goodness, as not to be debarred by the evil wliick you arc to bring 
on yourself, by the extreme baseness of tjf.o action, nor by the ruin 
in which you are to involve others, let nfi still urge the difliculty, 
1 may say the impossibility, of the success. You are attacking a 
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fortress on a rock ; a chastity so stuongly defended, as well by a 
hap{)y natural disposition of mind, as by the strongest principles of 
religion and virtue, implanted by education, and nourished and im- 
proved by habit, that the woman must be invincible even without 
that firm and constant affection of her husband, which would guard 
a much looser and worse-disposed heart. What therefore are you 
attempting, but to introduce distrust, and perhaps disunion, be- 
tween an innocent and a happy couple, in which too you cannot 
succeed, without bringing, 1 am convinced, certain dcstructiim on 
your own head ? 

“ ‘ Desist, therefore, let me advise you, from this enormous crime ; 
retreat from the vain attempt of climbing a precipice which it is 
impossible you should ever ascend, where you must probably soon 
fall into utter i)erdition, and can have no other hope but of dragging 
down your best friend int(j perdition with you. 

“ ‘ I can think of but one argument more, and that, indeed, a very 
bad one : you throw away that time in an imi)()ssible attempt, 
which might, in other places, crown your sinful endeavours with 
success. ’ 

“ And so ci^ds the dismal ditty.” 

“D — 11 iue,'^cries one, “olid ever mortal hear such d — d stuff?” 

^ “Upon my soul,” said another, “1 like the last argument well 
enough. There is some sense in that ; for, <1 — ii me, if I had nob 

rather go to D— g — sa at any time, than to follow a virtuous b 

for a fortnight.” 

“Tom,” says one of them, “let us set the ditty to music : let 
us subscribe to have it se9. by Handel : it will make an excel- 
lent oratorio.” 

“D— m me, ffack,” says another, “we’ll have it set to a psalm 
tune, and we’ll sing it next Sunday at St. James’s church, and I’ll 
bear a bob, d— n me.” 

“Fie uj)on it ! gentlemen, fie upon it!” said a friar, who came 
up : “ do you think there is any wit and humour in tliis ribaldry ; 
or, if there were, would it make any atonement for abusing religion 
and virtue ? ” 

“ Heyday ! ” cries one : “this is a friar in good earnest.” 

“ Whatever I am,” said the friar, “I hope at least you are what 
you ap[)ear to he. Heaven forbid, for the sake of our posterity, that 
you should be gentlemen.” 

“Jack,” cries one, “ let us toss the friar in a blanket.’ 

“ Me in a blanket ? ” said the friar^ “ by the dignity of man, T 
will twist the neck of every one of you as sure as ever the neck <»f 
a dunghill cock was twisted.” At which words he pulled off his 
mask, and the tremendous majesty of Colonel Hath appeared, from 
which the bucks fled away Jis fast as the Trojans heretofore frcmi 
the face of Achilles. The colonel did not think it worth while to 
pursue any other oA them excej^t him who had the letter in his han^, 
which the golonel desired (1) see, and the other delivered, saying it 
was very much at his scrvitl. 

The colonel, being posseted of the letter, retired as privately as 
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he could, in order to give it a careful perusal ; for, badly as it had 
been read by the orator, there were some i)assages in it which had 
pleased the colonel. He had just got through it, when Booth passed 
by him ; u])on which, the colonel called to him, and, delivering him 
the letter, bid him put it in his })ocket, and read it at his leisure. 
He made many encomiums upon it, and told Booth it would be of 
service to him, and was proj>er for all young men 1o read. 

Booth had not yec seen his wife ; but as he concluded she was 
safe with Mrs. James, he was not uneasy. He had been ju'e vented 
searching farther after her by the lad^'’ in the blue diJinino, who 
had joined him again. Booth had now made these discoveries: 
that tlie lady was pretty well acquainted witli him ; that she Avas 
a Avoman of fashion ; and tliat she had a particular regard for him. 
But, thougli he Avas a gay man, lie Avas in reality so fond of his 
Amelia, that he thought of no otlier Avtmian ; Avherefore, thougli 
not absolutely a Joseph, as avc liave jilready seen, yet could he not 
be guilty of jircmeditated inconstancy. He Avas indeed so very 
cold and insensible Uj the hints Avhich were given him, that the 
lady began to com]>lain of liis dulness. 'When the shepherdess 
again came up, and heard this accusfition against hinf, Uie contirmed 
it, saying, “ I do assure madam, he is the ilullest felloAV in 

the Avorld. Indeed, 1 should almost take yon for his Avife, liy tind- 
ing you a second time with him ; for 1 do assure you tlie gentleman 
very seldom keeps any other company.’’ — “Are you so Avell 
ac(iuainted with him T’ said tlie domino. “1 have had that 
honour hmger than your ladyship,,,! believe*,” ansAvered the 
shepherdess. “ Possibly you may, madam,” cries tlie domino ; “but 
I wish you w^ouJd not interrupt us at present, for Ave have some 
business together. ” — “ 1 believe, madam, ’’ aiisAvered the sbe])h(*rdess, 
“my business with the gentleman is altogether as important as 
yours; and therefore your ladyship may withdraAV if you jilease.” 
— “ My dear ladies,” cries Ikuith, “ 1 beg you Avill not quarrel about 
1110 .” — “Not at all,” ansAvertid the domino : “since you are so in- 
ditferent, I resign niy pretensions Avith all my heart. If you had not 
been the dullest felh^w upon earth, 1 am convinced yi>u must have 
discovered me.” 81ie then Aveiit olf, muttering to herself, that she 
A\as satistied the shepherdess was some wretched creature Avhom 
nobody kncAv*. 

The shepherdess overheard tlie sarcasm, and answered it, by 
asking Booth what conteniptille Avretdi lie had picked uj). “ Indeed, 
madam,” said he, “you know as much of her as I do: slie is a 
masquerade acquainbtnce like yourself.” — “Like me?” repeated 
she. “ Do you think, if this had been our first ae<juaintance, T 
should have wasted so much time with you as I have ? For yiiur 
part, indeed, I believe a woman will get very little advantage by 
her having been formerly intimate with you.”--“I do not know, 
madam,” said Booth, “that I deserve; that character, anymore 
than I know the person that now gives, it me.” — “And you have 
the assurance, then,” said she, in her -.-^wn voice, “ to affect not to 
remember me?” — “I think,” cries Booth, “I have hoard that 
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voice*, l)nforo ; but, upon my soul, T not recf>lloct it.” — “Do you 
recollect,” saiil she, “no woman that 3^01 have used with the 
highest barbarity, — I will not say ingratitude ” — “No, upon my 
honour,” answered Booth. “Mention iY)t honour,” said she, 
“ thou wretch ; for, hardened as thou art, 1 could show thee a face, 
that* in spite of thy consummate impudence, would cemfound thee 
with shame and horror. Dost thou not yet know me?” — “1 do, 
madam, indeed,” answered Booth; “and I •confess, that, of all 
women in the world, you liave the most r(*,ason for what you said.” 

Here a long dicilogue ensued between the gentleman and the 
lady, whom, I suppose, 1 need not mention to have been Miss 
Matthews ; but, as it consisted chiefly (»f violent upbraidings on 
lier side, and excuses on his, 1 despair of inaking it entertaining to 
the reader ; and sliall thendore return to the colonel, w^ho, having 
searched all the rooms witli the utmost diligence, Avithout tiuding 
the woman lie looked for, l>egan to susjiect that he had before tixed 
f)n the right person, and tliai Amelia had denied lierself to him, 
being pleasinl witli lier paramour, whom lie had discovered to be 
the noble peer. 

lie resoive(f /therefore, as he eonid liave no sport liimself, to sjjoil 
that of others : accordingly, he found out Booth, and asked liim 
again, what was liecoimj <»f both their wives ; for that lie had 
searched all over the rooms, and could find neither of them 

Bf)otli was mnv a little alarmed at this account ; and, parting 
Avitli Miss Matthews, went along with the colonel in search of his 
wife. As f<ir Miss MattlicAvs, lie had at length jiacifled her with a 
jiroinise to make lier a visit ; which promise she extorted from 
him, swearing bitterly, in tlie most solemn maimer, unless he made 
it to lier, she would (*\])os(*, both him ami herself at the masquerade. 

As lie knew the viiflonce of the lady's passions, and to what 
licights tlu* 3 ’’ Avere capable c>f rising, he A\'as obliged to come into 
these terms ; for he had, J am convinced, no fear upon earth oipial 
to that of Amelia’s knowing what it Avas in the ])i>wer of Miss 
MatthcAA-s t.o commiinicati* to lier, and Avhich to conceal from her he 
liad already luidergorie so much uneasiness. 

The colonel \vi\ Booth directly^ to the jihice AA’here he had seen 
the ])eer and Ann'lia (such he aajus iioav avcII convinced she Avas) 
sitting together. Bo«)th no sooner saAv her, than he siiid to the 
c<»loTiel, “ Sure, lliat is my Avife iu conversation AAuth that mask 1 ” 
— “ I took her for your lady m3\sclf,” s^.id the colonel ; “ but J found 

T Avas mistaken. Hark’ee, that is my lord , and 1 have seen 

tliat very lady Avith him all this night.” 

This conversation passed at a little distance, and out of i\n\ hear- 
ing of the supposed Amelia ; AAdieii Booth, looking steadfast!}' at 
the lady, declared, Avith an oath, that he was positive the colonel 
Avas in tlie right. She then beckoned to him Avith her fan ; upon 
which, lie Avent dB'octly t| her ; and she asked him to go home, 
which he veiy readily c<irsented to. The peer then walked off ; 
the colonel Avent in i)ursui| of his wife, or of some other woman ; 
and Booth and his lady repaired in two chairs to their lodgings. 
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CiiAP. III. — Consoquen-CB of the masquerade, not nncoxninon nor HurprislTig. 

Thk lady, gutting first out of her chair, ran hastily uj) into the 
nursery to the children ; for such was Amelia's constant method at 
her return home, at whatever hour. Bov)th then walked into the 
dining-room, where he had not been long, before Amelia came 
down to him, and, w’itli a nuist cheerful countenance, said, “My 
dear, 1 fancy tvo have neither (►f us sujiped : shall 1 go down, and 
see whether there is any cold meat in the house ? " 

“For yourself, if you idease," answ’ered Booth ; “but I shall eat 
nothing. ” 

“How, m}^ dear?” said Amelia. “I hope you have not lost 
your a])petite at the masquerade.” For sui)i>er was a meal at 
w hich he generally ate very heartily. 

“T know not w'cll what J have lost,” said l^ooih : “1 find myself 
disordered; my head aches. 1 know not wliat is the matler witli 
me.” ^ 

“Indeed, my di*ar, you frighten me^” said Amelia: “you look 
indeed disordered. 1 wish tlie masquerade liad Isicn far enough, * 
l)efoiv you had g(»ne thither.” 

“ Would to heaven it had ! ” eries Booth ; “ hut that is *>ver now. 
But i>ray, Amelia, answer me one <]uestion ; who whh that gentle- 
man wdth you, when 1 came uj) to you ? ” 

“ The gentleman, iny dear ! ” said Aiuelia, “ wdiat gentleman ?” 

“ The gentleman, the ludde, when I came up : sure I ST)eak 
plain.” 

“ Upon my word, my dear, T don’t understand you,” answered 
slie : “ J did not know' one pei-son at tlie masfpieradt;.” 

“How I ” said he, “ what I sjicnd the whole evening with a mask 
without knowing him ? ” 

“ W'hy, my dear,” said she, “you know^ wo were m>t together.” 
“1 know we w’cre m»t,” said he ; “but what is that to the pur- 
pose / sure you answer me strangely. J know w'c were not tf)gether ; 
and therefore 1 ask you wdiom you were with ? ” 

“ Nay, but, my dear,” said she, “can 1 tell peojde in masks?” 

“ 1 say again, madam,” said he, “w'ould you converse tw.) lumrs 
or more with a mask wdioiii you did not kiuAv ? ” 

“ Indeed, child,” said she, “Tknow nothing of the methods of 
a rnasqiienide ; for 1 never W'as at one in my life.” 

“ I wish to heaven you had not been at this,” cries Booth. “ Nay, 
you will wish so yourself, if y«>u tell me truth. What have 1 said? 
do I, can J suspect you of not sjieaking truth? Since you are 
ignorant then, I will inform you : the man you have conversed 

with w'^as no other than lord ” » 

“And is that the reason,” said she,/ ‘you wish I had not been 
there ” > 

“ And is not that reason,” answered ne, “sufficient? Is he not 
the last man upon earth with whom 1 w’ould have you converse ? ” 
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’ “ So you really wish, then, that I had not boon at the mas- 

querade . 

“ J do,” cried he, frran my soul.” 

“So may 1 ever be able,” cried she, “to indulge you in every 
wish as in this ! I was not there.” 

“Do not trifle, Amelia,” cried he: “you would not jest with 
mo, if you knew the situation of my mind.” i- 

“ Indeed, 1 do not jest with you,” said she. “ Upon my honour, 

T was not there. Forgive me tliis first deceit I ever practised, and 
indeed it shall be the last ; for I have paid severely for this by the 
uneasiness it has given me.” She then revealed the whole secret, 
which was this : — 

J think it has been already mentioned, in some part of this his- 
tory, that Amelia and Mrs. Atkinson were exactly of the same 
make and stature, and that there was likewise a very near resoiii- 
blance between their voices. When Mrs. Atkinson, therefore, 
found that Amelia was s(» extremel 3 ^ averse to the mastpierade, she 
proposed to go thithei’ in her stead, and to jiass iqion Booth for his 
own wife. 

This was "-'fterwards vei-y easily exoeiitod ; fcT, when thej’' left 
Booth’s lodgings, Amelia, who w ent last to her chair, ran hack to 
fetch her mask, an she pretended, W'hich slie had ])iirpose]y left 
liehind. »?^he then whi[)])ed <^1* her domino, and ibrew it over Mrs. 
Atkinson, who stood ready to receive it, and ran immediately down 
stairs ; and, stoi)ping into Amelia’s chair, proceeded with the rest 
to the masquerade. • 

As her sbiture exactly suited that of Amelia, she had very little 
difiiculty to (Sirry on the imposition : for, besides the natural 
resemblance of tlieir voices, and the opportunity of speaking in a 
fciigncd one, she had scarce an intercourse of six words with Booth 
during the whole time ; for the moment they got inic» the crowd, 
she took the first o])}>ortunity of slipping from him ; and he, as the 
readei' may iemem])er, being seized by other women, and con- 
clnding his wife to be safe wuMi Mrs. .lames, w^as very well 
satislied, till the coloiud set. him npoii the search, as we have seen 
before. 

Mrs. Atkinson, the moment she came home, ran up stairs to the 
nursery, where she fouml Amelia, and told her, in haste, that sTic 
might very easily canyon the deceit with her husl)and ; for that 
she might tt;!! him w hat she ploiised to invent, as they had not 
been a minute together during the whole evening. 

Booth w’as no sooner satisfied that his wdfo liad not been from 
home that evening, than he fell into raptures with her, gave her a 
thousand tender caresses, blamed his own judgment, acknowledged 
the goodness of hers, and vowed never to oppose her will more in 
any one instance during his life. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who wal still in the nursery with her masquerade 
dress, was then sumui()m'd|down stab's ; and when Booth saw her, 
and hoard her speak in a mimic lone, he declared ho was not sur- 
prised at his havir.g been imj^osed upon ; for that if they were both 
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ill the same disguise, ho should' scarce be able to discover the dif- 
ference be‘tweeu tlieni. 

They then sat down to half an hour’s cheerful conversation ; 
after which tliey retired all in the most perfect good humour. 


riiAi‘. 'l V.— Conscquonces of the masqurradc. 

When Booth rose in the morning, he found in his pocket that letter 
which had been delivered to him by Colonel Bath, which, had not 
chance brought to his remembrance, lie miglit possibly have never 
recollectiHl. 

He had iio\v, however, the curiosity to open the letter, and begin- 
ning to read it, the matter of it drew liim on, till he perused the 
whole ; for, notwithstanding the contem])t cast ujuvn it hy tliose 
learned critics, the bucks, neitluw the siiliject, nor the manner in 
which it was tn*ated, was altogether cont(‘m]>tii>h^ 

lint tliere was still anotlier motive whioli induced B(»oth to read 
tlie wliole letter ; and this was, that he presently tln^ ’ght he knew 
the liand. He did, indeed, immediately eonelude it was Doctor 
Harrison’s, for the doctor wTote a very remarkable one ; and this 
letter contained ail the particularities of tlie doctor’s character. 

He had just tiiiished a. second reading of this letter, when the 
doctor himself entered tlie rocmi. The good man was impatient 
to know the success of Amelia’s stratagem ; for ho hore towards 
lier all that love w'liich esteem can creaie in a g<»od mind, without 
the assistance of those seltish considerations, from wliich the love 
of wives and children may be ordinarily deduced ; the latter of 
which, Nature, by veiy subtle and retiiied reasoning, suggests to 
ns to be part of our dear .selv(‘s ; and tlie former, as long as they 
remain the objects of our liking, that same Nature is furnished with 
very jilain and fertile arguments to recommend to our atleetions. 
But to raise that atrection in tlie human breast, which the doctor 
had for Amelia, Nature is forced to use a kind of logir., wlii< h is no 
jufire understood by a bad man, tliaii Sir Isaac Newton's doctrine 
of colours is hy one born blind : and yet., in reality, it contains 
nothing more abstruse than this ; that an injury is the object of 
anger, danger of fear, and jiraise of vanity ; ft'i* in the same simple 
manner it may be assertt'd, tl.vi.t goodness is tlie oliject of love. 

The doctor imjuired immediately for his child, for so lie often 
called Amelia : jBootli answered, that he hail left her asleep, for 
that she had had but a restless night. “ I Jiope she is not dis- 
ordered >)y the mas(|uerade,” cries the doctor. Booth answered, he 
believed she would be very well whmi slie waked. “I fancy,” 
said he, “her gentle sjiiiits were a little too mueh fluttered last 
night ; that is all.” 

“I hope, then,” said the doctor, “you^will never more insist on 
her going to such places, but know yoi r own happiness in having 
a wife that has tlie discretion to avoid t'liose places ; which, though 
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perhaps they may not be as some represent them, such brothels of 
vice and debauchery, as would impeach tue character of every 
virtuous woman who was seen at them, arc certainly, however, 
scenes of riot, disorder, and intemperance, very improper to bo 
freepjented by a chaste and sober Christian matron. ” 

Booth declared, that ho was very sensible of his error ; and that 
so far from soliciting his wife to go to another masquerade, he did 
not intend over to go thither any more himself. 

The doctor highly approved the resolution : and then Booth said, 
“And I thank you, my dear friend, as well as my wife’s discretion, 
tliat she was not at tlie masquerade last night.” He then related to 
the doctor the discovery of the plot ; and the good man was greatly 
I>leased witli the success of the stratagem, and that Booth took it iii 
such good part. 

“But, sir,” says Boolh, “I had a letter given mo by a noble 
colonel there, which is written in a hand so very like yours, that 
I could almost swear to it. Nor is the style, as far as I can guess, 
4inlike your own : here it is, sir. Do you own the letter, doctor, or 
do you not ? ” 

The doctor .o<»k the lette/, and, having looked at it a moment, 
said — “ And did the colonel himself give you this letter? ” 

“The colonel himself,” answered Booth. 

“ Why, then,” cries the doctor, “ ho is surely tlic most impudent 
fellow that the world ever produced. What, did ho deliver it with 
an air of triumph ? ” 

“He delivered it me with air enough,” cries Booth, “after his 
own manner, and bid ino read it for my edification. To say the 
truth, I am a little surprised that he should single me out of all 
mankind to deliver the letter to : 1 do not think I desciTO tlie 
character of such a husband. It is well I am not so very forward 
to take an alfront as some folks.” 

“I am glad to see you are not,” said the doctor; “and your 
behaviour in this aflair becomes both the man of sense and the 
Christian ; for, it would be surely the greatest fully, as avoU as the 
most daring iiiipiet,y, to risk your own life for the impertinence 
of a fool. As long as you arc assured of the virtue of yt)ur own 
wife, it is wisdom in you to de.spise the eflbrts of such a Avretch. 
Not, indeed, that your wife accuses him of any downright attack, 
tliough she has observed enough in his^bohaviour to give offence to 
her delicacy.” 

“ You astonish me, doctor,” said Booth. “ What can you mean ! 
my wife dislike his behaviour! lias the colonel ever offended 
her?” 

“I do not say he has over offended her by any open declarations ; 
nor has he done anything, which, according to the most romantic 
notion of honour, 31011 can or ought to resent : but there is some- 
thing extremely nice in the Chastity of a truly virtuous woman.” 

“ And has my wife really complained of anything of that kind in 
the colonel ? ” 

“Look ye, young gentleman,” cries the doctor, “I will have 110 

X 
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quarrelling ; I iiiul I have made some mistake, and therefore, I 
insist upon it, by all the rights of friendship, that you give me 
your word of honour you will not quarrel ^\^ith the colonel on this 
jiccomit. ” 

“I do with all my heart,” said Booth ; ‘^for, if I did not know 
your character, I should absolutely think you was jesting wdth me. 

I do not think you have mistaken my wife, but I am sure she has 
mistaken the colonel ; and has misconstrued some over-strained 
point of gallantry, something of tlic Quixote kind, into a design 
against Jier chastity : but 1 have th.at ojiinion of the colonel, that 
I hope you will not be oUended, w'heii I declare, T knoAV not which 
f>f you two 1 should be the sooner jealous of.” 

‘‘ 1 would by no means have you jealous of any one,” cries the 
doctor ; for I tliink my child's virtiu^ may be firmly relied on ; 
but 1 am convinced she would not have said w’hat she did to me 
Avithout a cause ; nor should I, without such a convictifni, have 
written that letter to the colonel, as J own to you 1 did. IJowtJver, 
nothing, I say, has yet passed which, even in llie opinion of false 
liojiour, you are at liberty to resent ; but as to <lc'cliniiig any great 
intimacy, if you will take my Jidvito, I think fiiUt would be 
prudent.” » 

“You will ]iardon me, my dearest friend,” said Booth : “ but I 
have really such an opinion of the colonel, that 1 would pawn my 
life upon his honour ; and as for women, I do not believe he ever 
had an attachment to any.” 

“Be it so,” said the doctor. “ I hnve only tw(> things to insist 
on: the first is, lhat if ever you change your oi>inion, this letter 
may not be the subject of any quarrelling or tight iiig : the other is, 
that you never mention a word of this to your wife. By the latter, 

1 shall see W'hether you can keep a secret ; and if it is no otherwise 
material, it will lie a wholesome exercise to your miml ; for the 
practice of any virtue is a kind of mental exercise, and servos to 
maintain tlie health and vigour of the soul.” 

“T faithfully promise lioth,” cries Bootli. And now the breakfast 
entered the room, as did soon after Amelia and Mrs. Alkiiistm. 

The conversation ran chiefly on the mas(juerade, and Mrs. Atkin- 
son gave an account of several adventures there ; but, whether she 
told the whole truth with regard to herself, 1 will not determine ; 
for certain it is, she never once mentioned the name of the noble 
peer. Amongst the rest, she said, there was a young fellcnv that 
had preached a sermon tliere upon a stool, in praise of ailultery, 
she believed ; for she could not get near enough to hear the par- 
ticulars. 

During tliat transaction, Bootli had been engaged with the blue 
domiiir> in another room, so that he knew' nothing of it ; so that 
what Mrs. Atkinson had now said only brought to his mind the 
doctor’s letter to Colonel Bath, for tk) him ho supj>osed it was 
WTitteii ; and the idea of the colonel being a lover to Amelia struck 
him in so ridiculous a light, that it tlirow him into a violent lit of 
laughter. 
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Tlie doctor, wlio, from the natur^ jealousy of an author, imputed 
the agitation of Booth's muscles to his own .sermon or letter on that 
subject, was a little otlended, and said gravely, I should be glad 
to know the reason of this immoderate mirth. Is adultery a matter 
of jest in your opinion ? " 

‘JFar otherwise,” answered Booth : “but how is it possible to 
refrain from laughter at the idea of a fellow preaching a sermon in 
favour of it at such apiece ? ” 

“1 am very sorry,” cries the doctor, “to find the ago is grown to 
so scandalous a degree of licentiousness, that we liave thrown off not 
only virtue, hut decency. Kow abandoned must be the uiani\crs of 
any nation, where such insults iixam religion and morality can be 
committed with im]mnity ! No man is fonder of true wit and 
humour than myself ; but, to prtffane sacred things with jest and 
scoffing, is a sure sign of a w(!ak and a wicked mind. It is the very 
vice whicli Homer attacks in the odious cliaracter of Thersites. The 
ladies must excuse my re])eating the passage to you, as I know you 
have (ireck enougli to imderstand it : — 

"Os pevea <ppe(Tit/ ycTiu aKoarfid re iroWd r( 7/57;, 

OLTap ov ica'rd koo’/Ia.op epittjuet/ai /SatnAevJiV, 

*A.\a’ 0, Ti 01 ettraiTo ycAouoy *Apy€ioL(riv 

And immediately adds — 

ata-xKrTos 5e dvjjp vnh *'l\toy .f 

Horace again describt^s such a rascal 

-Kolutos 

Qui cjijitat nsuh Uoruiiium, famaiijqup dicacis; | 

And Bays of lihii,- - 

ilic niK^r est; huiic tu, Rumaue, caveto,’*^ 

“ O, charming Homer I ” said Mrs. Atkinson : “how much above 
all other writers ! ” 

“ I ask your pardon, madam, ” said the doctor ; “ I forgot you was 
a scholar ; but, indeed, 1 did not know you understood Greek as 
wx‘11 as Latin.” 

“1 do not pretend,” said she, “ tt^be a critic in the Greek ; but, 
J tliink, 1 am able to read a little of Homer, at least with the help 
of looking now and then into the Latin.” 

* Thus paraphrased by "Mr. Pope 

Awed l)y no shame, by no respect control! ’d. 

In Ncandal busy, in re]>roaches i)old * 

With witty nuilice, studious to defame, 

Skrii all hi.yoy, and laughter all his aim. 

•f- Ho was the greateS^ scoundrel in the whole army. 

^ Who trivial bursts of laughter strives to raise. 

And courts of pratiii(i petulance the praise. — F rancis. 

$ This mau is black ao thou, O Roiuau I shuu this man. 
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“ Pray, madam, said the doctor, how do you like this passage in 
the speech of Hector to .,4ndro!uacho ? — 

€15 oTkov lovira rit aavr^s lipyaicd^iCe, 

*Io’Toi/ t’ iiXaKarrju t€, koL 6.fiij>iv6\oi(ri k€\€V€ 

*'Epyop 4iro(x^<rdat,* 

Or how do you like the character of Hippodamia, who, by being the 
prettiest girl, and best' workwoman of her age, got one of the best 
husbands in all Troy ? 1 think, indeed, Homer enumerates her 
discretion with her other <pialihcations ; but 1 do not remember he 
gives ns one cliaracter of a woman of learning. Don’t you conceive 
this to be a great omission in that charming poet ? However, Juvenal 
makes you amends, for he talks very abundantly of the learning of 
the Roman ladies in his time.'* 

“You are a provoking man, doctor,” said Mrs. Atkinson ; “ where 
is the harm in a woman’s having learning as well as a man ? ” 

“ Let me ask you another question,” said the doctor : “ where is 
the harm in a man’s being a tine performer with a needle as 'vvell as 
a woman ? And yet, answer me honestly : would you greatly choose 
to marry a man witli a thimble uj)on his linger ? \V^nld you, in 
earnest, think a needle became the hand of your husband as well as 
a halberd ? ” 

“ As to w'ar, I am with you,” said she : “ Homer himself, 1 well 

remember, makes Hector tell his wdfe that warlike works — what is 
the Greek word ? — Pollemy — something — belonged to men only ; 
and I readily agree to it. 1 liato a iiiaKculine woman, an Amazon, 
as much as you can do ; but wdiat is there masculine in learning ? *’ 

“Nothing so masculine, take my word for it. .As for your 
Pollemy, I look upon it to be the true characteristic of a devil : so 
Homer everywhere characterises Mars.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” cries the serjeant, “you had better not 
dispute with the doctor : for, iij)on my word, he will be too hard 
for you.” 

“ Nay, I beg you will not interfere,” cries Mrs. Atkinson ; “I am 
sure you can be no judge in these matters.” 

At which the doctor and Booth burst into a loud laugh ; and 
Amelia, though fearful of giving her friend oHeiice, could not forbear 
a gentle smile. 

“ You may laugh, gentlemen, if you please,” said Mrs. Atkinson ; 
“but, I thank Heaven, I have married a man who is not jealous 
of my understanding. 1 should have been the most miserable 
\voman upon earth with a starched ]:)edant, who was possessed of 
that nonsensical opinion that the difference of sexes causes any dif- 
ference ill the mind. Why don’t you honestly avow tlio Turkish 
notion, that women have no souls? for you say the same thing in 
effect.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” cries the serjeant,. greatly Concerned to see 
his wife so angry, “ you have mistaken the doctor.” 

* Oo homo, and mind your own business : follow yof r spinning, and keep your maids 
to their work. 
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“ I beg, my dear,” cried she, “ you wili* say nothing upon these 
subjects : I hope you at least do not despise my understanding.” 

“I assure you, I do not,” said the serj^ant ; “and I hope you 
will never desi^ise mine ; for a man may have soixie understanding, 
1 hope, without learning.” 

Mrs, Atkinson reddened extremely at these words ; and the 
doctor, fearing he had gone too far, began to soften matters, in 
which Amelia assisted him. By these means, the storm rising in 
Mrs. Atkinson before, was in some measure laid, at least susi)ended, 
from bursting at present ; but it fell afterwards upon the poor 
Serjeant’s head in a torrent, who had learned i)erhaps one maxim 
from his trade, tliat a cannon-bjill always docs mischief in propor- 
tion to tlie resistance it meets with, and that nothing so effectually 
deadens its force as a woolpack. The serjeant, therefore, bore all 
with patience ; and the idea of a woolpack, perhai)s, bringing that 
of a feather-bed into his head, he at last not only quieted his wife, 
but she cried out, with great sincerity, “ Well, my dear, 1 will say 
one thing for you : that f l>elicve from my soul, though you have 
no learning you have the best understiinding of any man upon 
earth ; and t must own 1 think the latter far the more profitable 
of the two.” 

Far difforeni was tlio idea she entertained of the doctor, whom, 
from til is day, she considered as a conceited pedant ; nor could all 
Amelia's endeavours ever alter her sentiments. 

The doctor now took his leave of Booth and his wife for a week, 
he intending to set out witliin an hour or two with his old friend, 
with whom readers were a little acquainted at the latter end of 
the ninth book, and of whom, perhaps, they did not then conceive 
the most favourable opinion. 

Nay, I am aware, that the esteem which some readers before had 
for the doctor may be hero lessened ; since he may appear to have 
boon too easy a du])e to the gross flattery of the old gentleman. If 
there be any such critics, we are heartily sorry, as well for them as 
for the doctor ; but it is our business to discharge the part of a 
faithful historian, and to describe human nature as it is, not as we 
would wish it to be. 


CHAP. V.— Ill which Colonel Bath appears in great glory. 

That aftornoon, as Booth was walking in the Park, he met with 
Colonel Bath, who presently asked him for the letter which he had 
given him tlio night before ; ux)on which Booth immediately 
returned it. 

“ Don’t you tliRik,” crij^^s Bath, “ it is written with great dignity 
of expression, and einjihasis of — of — of judgment ^ ” 

“I am surxiriscd, thouj^’j,” cries Booth, “that any one should 
write such a letter to you, 6olonel.” 

“To me?” said Bath, “What do you mean, sir? I hox3e you 
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don’t iniagmo any man* durst write such a letter to me? d — nine, 
if 1 know a man ^vlio tliouglit me capable of debauching my friend’s 
wdfe, I would d — n ne ” 

“I believe, indeed, sir,” cries Booth, “that no man living dares 
put his name to such a letter ; but you see it is anonymous.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean by ominous,” cries the colonel; 
“but, blast my reputation, if 1 had received such a letter, if 1 
would not have searched thew'orld to have found the writer. I) — n 
mo, T would have gone to the East Indies to have pulled off his 
nose. ” 

“He W’ouid, indeed, have deserved it,” cried Booth. “But, 
pray, sir, how came y<ni by it?” 

“T took it,” said the cnhmel, “from a set of idle J’oung rascal's, 
one of w hom was reading it out aloud upon a stool ; while the rest 
Averc attempting to make a jest, not only of the letter, but of all 
decency, virtue, and religion ; — a set of fellow’s that you must have 
seen or heard of about toAvn, that are, d — n me, a disgrace to the 
dignity of manho<»d ; imjipies, that mistake noise and impudciuce, 
rudeness and iirofaneness, for Avit. If ^the drumiiu‘i%w'(»f my com- 
pany had not more understanding than twenty such fellows, I'd 
have them both wliipped out of the regiment.” 

“ So then, you do not kiioAv the person to whom it w’as Avritteii ? ” 
said Booth. 

“Lieutenant,” cries the colonel, “your (lucstion deseiwes 
aiiSAver. 1 ought to take time to consider A\hc*ther I ought not to 
resent the sii])i>ositioii. Do you think, sir, 1 am acciuainted Avith a 
rascal ? ” 

“1 do not suppose, colonel,” cries Booth, “tliat you AVould 
Avillingly cultiviite an intimacy with such a ])ersoii ; but a man 
must have good luck, avIio lias any accpiaiiitance, if there are not 
some rascals among them.” 

“I am not offended Avitli you, child,” says tlie colonel : “t knoAV 
3 ’ou did not intend to offeml me.” 

“ No man, I believe, dares intend it,” said Bootli. 

“I believe so too,” said the colonel ; “d —n me, I know it. But 
you know', child, hoAV tender I am on this subjet.t. If J had been 
ever married myself, I should have cleft the man’s skull Avho dared 
look wantonly at my Avife.” 

“It is cerfaiinly the most cruel of all injuries,” said Booth. 
“Hoav finely does Shakspeare express it in his Othello ! 

But tln‘re, where 1 had treasured up iry snul.” 

“That Shakspeare,” cries the colonel, “Avas a fine fellow; he 
Was a very pretty Jioct indeed. Was it not Shakspeare that wrote 
tile play about Hotspur ? You must remember |th use lines; I got 
them almost by heart at the playhouse for I never missed that 
play Avhenever it was acted, if 1 was in toAvn : — 

p 

By Ileavf^n, it was an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour into the full moon, 

Or drive Into the bottomless deep. 
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And — and — faith, I have almost fotgottcn theni ; but 1 know it is 
sornctliing about saving your honour from drowning — (), it is very 
fine. I say, d — n nr\ the man that wrote those lines was the 
greatest poet the world ever produced. TJ^ere is dignity of expres- 
sion and dignity of thinking, d — n me.’’ 

llootli assented to the coloners criticism, and then cried, “I wish, 
colonel, you would be so kind as to give me that letter.” The colonel 
answered, if he had any particular use for it, he would give it him 
witli all his heart, and presently delivered it ; and soon afterwards 
they ])arted. 

Several passages now struck all at once upon Booth’s mind, which 
gave him great uneasiness. He became contideiit now that he had 
mistaken one colonel ff»r anotln'r ; and though he could not account 
for the letter’s getting into those hands from whom Bath had taken 
it (indeed .James had dropped it out of his pocket), yet a thousand 
circumstances left him no room to dt)ubt the identity of the person, 
who was a man niuch more; liable to raise the susjnci(m of a huslmnd 
than honest Bath, who ^^uuld, at any time, have rather fought with 
a man tliaii lain with a wcunaii. 

The behaviour of Amelia now rushed upon his memory. 

Her resoluLiun not to take ii]) her residence at the coloners house, 
her backwardness even to dine there, her unwillingness to go to the 
mas(|uerade, many of her unguarded expressions, and some, wdiero 
she had been more guarded, all joined together to raise sucli an idea 
in Mr. Booth, that lie had almost taken a resolution to go and cut 
the colonel to pieces in his own house. Cooler thoughts, however, 
suggested themselves to him in time. He reeolleeted the promise 
he had so sol .nniily made to the doctor; he considered, moreover, 
that he was yet in the dark as to the extent of the colonel’s guilt. 
Having nothing therefore to fear from it, he contented himself to 
postpone a reseiituient, which he nevertheless resolved to take 
of the colonel hereafter, if he found he was in any degree a 
delinciuent. 

"J’he first step he determined to take, was, on the first opportunity, 
to relate to Ct»loncl James the means by which he became ]>ossoBsed 
of the letter, and to read it to him ; on which occasion, he thought 
lie should easily discern, by the beliaviour of the colonel, wliether 
he had been suspected, either by Amelia or the doctor, W'ithout a 
cause ; but as for his wife, he fully resolved not to reveal the secret 
to her till the doctor’s return. • 

While Booth was deeply engaged by himself in these medita- 
tions, Captain Trent came up to him, and familiarly slapped him 
on the shoulder. 

They were soon joined by a third gentleman, and presently after- 
vrards by a fourth, both acquaintances of Mr. Trent ; and all having 
walked twice tl^ length of the Mall togi'ther, it being now })ast 
nine in the evening, Trc^^it proposed going to the tavern, to which 
the strangers immediately consented ; and Booth himself, after some 
resistance, w^as at length jjersiuuled to comply. 

To the King’s Anns then they went, where the bottle went very 
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briskly round till after cleveif; at which time, Trent proposed a 
game at cards, to which proposal likewise Booth’s consent was 
obtained, though not without much difficuhy ; for though he had 
naturally some inclinat’on to gaming, and had formerly a little in- 
dulged it, yet he had entirely left it olf for many years. 

Booth and his friend were partners, and liad at lirst some 'suc- 
cess ; but Fortune, according to her usual conduct, soon shifted 
about, and persecute A Booth with such malice, that in about two 
hours he was stripped of all the gold in his pocket, which amounted 
to twelve guineas, being more than half the cash which he was at 
that time worth. 

How easy it is for a man, wdio is at all tainted wdth the itch of 
gaming, t<» leave off play in such a .situation, esi)ecially Avhen he is 
likewise heated with Ikjuor, 1 leave to the gamesters t(i determine. 
Certain it is, that Booth had no inclination to desist ; but, on the 
contrary, was so eagerly bent on playing on, that lie called his 
friend out of the room, and asked him for ten pieces, w'hich he 
promised iiuuctually to pay the next morning. 

Trent chid him fur using so much formality on tlio occasum. 
“You know',” said he, “dear Booth, you may liaveiip.r]iat money 
you please of me. Here is a twenty-pound note at your service ; 
and if you w'ant live times the sum, it is at your service. We will 
never lot these fellow'.s go aw'ay with our money in this manner ; 
for wc have so much tlitj advantage, that if the knowing ones W'cro 
here, tliey w’ould lay odds of our side.’^ 

But if this w'as really Mr. Trent\s c»i>iniun, he was very much 
mistaken ; for the other t’wo honourable gentlemen were not only 
greater masters of the game, and somewhat .stiberer than poor Booth, 
liaving, with all the art in their jiow'er, evaded the bottle ; but they 
had, moreover, another small advantage over their adversiarics ; 
both of them, by means of some certain private signs, previously 
agreed upon between them, being ahvays acquainted with the prin- 
cipal cards in each other’s hands. It cannot be wondered, thero- 
forc, that fortune was on the other side ; for, how'ever she may be 
rejiurted to favour fools, she never, i believe, shows them any 
countenuuce when they engage in play with knaves. 

I'he more Booth lost, the deeper he made his bets ; tlie conse- 
quence of whicli was, that about two in the morning, besides the 
loss of his ow'ii money, lie W'as fifty jiounds iirlebted to Trent; a 
sum, indeed, which he w'ould not have borrow'od, had not the other, 
like a very generous friend, pushed it upon him. 

Trent’s pockets became at last dry by means of these loans. His 
own I 0 .SS indeed was trifling ; for the stakes of the games were no 
higher tlian crowns ; and betting (as it is called) was that to whicli 
Booth owed his ruin. The gentlemen therefore, pretty well know- 
ing Booth’s circumsbinces, and being kindly unwUliug to wuii more 
of a man tluin he wan worth, declined pk^ying any longer, nor did 
Booth once ask them to persi.st ; for he w'as ashamed of the debt 
whicli lie had already contracted to TreiiW and very far from desiring 
to increase it. 
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The company then separated. The two victors and Trent went 
off in their chairs to their several houses near Grosvenor-square ; 
and poor Booth, in a melancholy mood, walked home to his lodg- 
ings. He was, indeed, in such a lit of despair, that it more than 
once came into his head to put an end to his miserable being. 

But, before we introduce him to Amelia, we must do her the 
justice to relate the manner in which she spent this unhappy even- 
ing. It was about seven Avhen Booth loft her to walk in the Park ; 
from this time, till past eight, she was employed with her children, 
in playing >vith them, in giving them their supper, and in putting 
them to bed. 

When these offices were performed, she employed herself another 
hour in cooking up a little supper for her husband, this being, as 
we have alrcad}^ observed, his favourite meal, as indeed it was 
hers ; and in a most delightful manner they generally passed their 
time at this season, tliougli their fare was very seldom of the sump- 
tuous kind. 

It now grew dark, and her hashed mutton was ready for the table, 
but no Booth a]»peared. 

Having w Ited thcreforc^for a full hour, she gave him over for 
that evening ; nor was she much alarmed at his absence, as she 
knew he was, in a night or two, to be at the tavern with some 
brother-officers : she concluded therefore that they had met in the 
Park, and had agreed to si>cnd this evening together. 

At ten then she sat down to supper by herself ; for Mrs. Atkinson 
was then abroad. And heje we cannot help relating a little inci- 
dent, however trivial it may appear to some. Havinjj sat some time 
alone, reflecting on her distressed situation, her spirits grew very 
low ; and she was once or twice going to ring the bell, to send her 
maid for half a pint of white wine, but checked her inclination, in 
order to save the little sum of sixpence ; which she did the more 
resolutely, as she had behire refused to gratify her children with 
tarts for their sui)per, fnmi the same motive : and this self-denial 
she was very probably i)ractising, to save sixpence, while her 
husband "was paying a debt of several guineas, incurred by the ace 
of trumps being in the hands of his adversar}^ 

Instead therefore of this cordial, she took up one of the excellent 
Farquhar’s comedies, and read it half through ; when the clock 
striking twelve, she retired to bed, leaving the maid to sit up for 
her master. 8he would, indeed, ha^Wi much more willingly liavo 
sat up herself ; but the delicjicy of her own mind assured her that 
Booth would not thank her for thp compliment. This is, indeed, a 
method w’hich some wives take of upbraiding their husbands for 
staying abroad till too late an hour, and of engaging them, through 
tenderness and good nature, never to enjoy the company of their 
friends too long, \^ien they must do this at the expense of their 
wives’ rest. 

To bed then she went, but not to sleej). Thrice indeed she told 
the dismal clock, and as oi^eu heard the more dismal watchman, 
till her miserable husband found his way home, and stole silently, 
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like a thief, to bed to ber ; at^ which time, pretending then first to 
awaken, she threw her snowy arms around him ; though, perhaps, 
the more witty property of snow, according to Addison, that is to 
say, its coldness, rather belonged to the poor captain. 


Chap, VI.— Head, gamester, and observe. 

IloOTH could not so well disguise the agitations of his mind from 
Amelia, but that she perceived sufficient symptoms to assure her 
that some misfortune had befallen him. This made her in her turn 
so uneasy, that Booth took notice of it, and after breakfast said, 
“Sure, my dear Emily, soiiiethiiig has fallen out to vex you.’^ 

Amelia, looking tendcrl}^ at him, answered, “Indeed, my dear, 
yoM are in the right. 1 am indeed extremely vexed. — “For 
Heaven's sake,’^ said he, “ wdiat is it ?” — ‘^Nay, my love,” cries 
she, “tliat you must answer j’ourself. Whatever it is which has 
given you all that disturbance that you in vain endeavour to ct»nce:d 
frtuii me, this it is which causes all my,atfiiction.” 

“You guess truly, my sweet,” replied Bootli : “ I am indeed* 
afflicted, and I will not, nay, 1 cannot conceal the truth from you, 

1 hfive undone myself, Amelia.” 

“ What have you done, child?” said she, in some consternation ; 
‘*pray tell me.” 

“lihave lost my money at play,” an swered he*. 

“ Pugh ! ” .said she, recovering herself, “ what .signifies the trilio 
you had in your jiocket ? Ilesolvc never to i>lay ♦.igain, and let it 
give“yf)U no farther vexation. I warrant you, we will contrive some 
method to repair such a loss. ” 

“Thou heavenly angel, thou comfort of my soul ! ” cried Booth, 

tenderly embracing her then, st;irting a little from her arms, 

and looking w'ith eager fondness in her eyes, ho said, “Let me 
survey thee ; art thou really human, or art thou not rather an 
angel in human form ? (), no,” cried he, flying again into her arms, 
“thou art my dearest woman, my best, my beloved wife ! ” 

Amelia, having returned all his caresses with cijual kindness, 
told him, slie had near eleven guineas in her jmrso, and asked how 
much she should fetch him. “I would nox advise you, Billy, to 
carry too much in your jiocket, for fear it should be a temj>tatioii 
to you to return to gaming, in order to retrieve your past losses. 
Let me beg you, on all accounts, never to tliink more, if possible, 
on the trifle you have lost, any more than if you had never pos- 
sessed it. ” 

Booth promised her faithfully lie never would, and refused to 
take any of the money. He then hesitated a ^foment, and cried — 
“ You say, my defir, you have eleven guineas : you have a diamond 
ring likewise, which was your grandmother’s ; I believe that it is 
worth twenty pounds ; and your owjf. and the child’s watch arc 
w^orth as much more.” 
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believe tliey would sell for as inucli/^’ cried Amelia ; “for a 
pawnbroker of Mrs. Atkinson’s acquaintance oflcred to lend me 
thirty-five pounds upon them, when you w’a^s in your last distress. 
But why are you computing their value now 'i ” 

“1 was only considering,” answered he, “how much wo could 
raise in any case of exigency.” 

“I have computed it myself,” said she ; “|i.nd I believe all wo 
have in the world, besides our bare necessaiy apparel, would produce 
about sixty pounds ; and siipi)ose, my dear,” said she, “ while we 
liavc that little sum, we should think of employing it some way or 
otlier, to procure some small subsistence for ourselves and our 
family. As for your dependence on the colonel’s friendship, it is all 
vain, 1 am afraid, and fallacious : nor do I see any hopes you have 
from any other quarter, of jiroviding for yourself again in the anny : 
and though the sum wliicli is now in your power is very small, yet 
wo may possibly contrive with it to put ourselves into some mean 
way of livelihood. I have a heart, my Billj^ which is capable 4)f 
undergoing anything for your sak^^ ; and I hoj)e my hands are as 
able to w'ork ;^s those which have been more inured to it. But think, 
^my dear, think w'hat must®bc our WTetched condition, when the 
very little w^e now^ have is all mouldered aw'ay, as it will soon be in 
this towui.” 

When poor Booth hoard this, and reflected that the time which 
Amelia foresaw' was already arrived, for that he had already lost 
every farthing they Avere Avorth, it touched him to the (piick : he 
turned i)ale, gnashed his teeth, and cried out, “ Damnation 1 this is 
too much to benr.” 

Amelia Avas thrown into the utmost consternation by this beha- 
viour : and, with great terror in her countenance, cried out, “ Good 
Heavens ! my dear love, Avhat is the reason of this agony ‘r* 

“Ask me no questions,” cried he, “unless you w^ould drive mo 
to madness.” 

“My Billy ! my loA-e ! ” said she, “what can be the meaning of 
this ? 1 beg you will deal openly Avith me, and tell me all your griefs.” 

“Have you dealt fairly Avith me, Amelia?” said he. 

“ Yes, surely,” said she ; “Heaven is my Avitness, how fairly.” 

“Nay, do not call Heaven,” ci’ied he, “ to Avituess a falsehood. 
Y^ou have not dealt (ji)eiily w'it.h me, Amelia. Y\)u have concealed 
secrets from me ; seci’ets, w^hich T ou^it to have known, and Avhich, 
if 1 had know'll, it had been better for us both.” 

“You astonish me as much as you shock me,” cried she.^ “What 
falsehood, w'hat tnuichery liave T been guilty of? ” 

“ You tell me,” said he, “that I can have no reliance on James ; 
why did you not tell me so before ? ” 

“I call Heaven again,” said she, “to witness, nay, I appeal to 
yourself for the tiftth of ik 1 have often told you so. I have told 
you I dislike the man, notwithstanding the many fa\'ours he had 
done you. I desired you imt to have too absolute a reliance upon 
him. I OAAUi I had once Ji extreme good opinion of him, but I 
changed it, and I acquainted you that I had so,” 
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‘^But not,” cries hr, the reasons why you had changed 

it.” 

“I was really afraid, my dear,” said she, “of going too far. I 
knew the obligations you had to him ; and if I suspected that he 
acted rather from vanity than true friendship ” 

“Vanity ! ” cries he ; “take care, Amelia : you know his motive 
to be much worse than vatiity ; a motive, which, if he had piled 
obligations on me till they had reached tlie skies, would tumble all 

down into hell. It is in vain to conceal it longer 1 know all 

your confidant has told me all.” 

‘ ‘ N ay, then, ’ ’ cries she, ‘ ‘ on my knees I entreat you to be pacified, 
and hear me out. It was, my dear, for you, my dread of your 
jealous hojionr, and the fatal consequences.” 

“Is not Amelia, then,” cried he, “e(|ually jealous of my honour? 
Would she, from a weak tenderness for my person, go privately 
about to betray, to undermine the most invaluable treasure of my 
soul ? Would she have me pointed at as the credulous dupe, the 
easy fool, tlie tame, the kind cuckold of a rascal, wdth whom 1 con- 
versed as a friend ? ” 

“ Indeed, you injure me,” said Ameka. “ Heaven ft^rbid I should 
have the trial ; but I think I could sacrifice all I hold most dear,' 
to preserve your honour. I think 1 have shown I can. But 1 w'ill 
—■when you arc cool, 1 will — satisfy you I have done nothing you 
ought to blame.” 

“I am cool then,” cries ho. “I will with the greatest coolness 
hear you. But do not think, Amelia, I have the least jealousy, the 
least suspicion, the least doubt of your honour. It is your want of 
confidence in me alone which I blame.” 

“When you arc calm,” cried she, “1 will speak, and not 
before. ” 

He assured her he was calm, and then she said, — “You have 
justified my conduct by your present passion, in concealing from 
you iny suspicions ; for they were no more, nay, it is possible they 
were imjust ; for since the doctor, in betraying the secret to you, 
has so far falsified my opinion of him, why may I not be as well 
deceived in my opinion of the colonel I since it was only formed on 
some particulars in his behaviour which I disliked : for, upon my 
honour, he never spoke a word to me, nor has ever been guilty of 
any direct action which I could blame.” 8lie then went on, and 
related most of the circumstaiices which she had mentioned to the 
<loctor, omitting one or two of the strongest, and giving such a turn 
to the rest, that, if Booth had not had some of Othello’s blood in 
him, his wife would have almost appeared a prude in his eyes. 
Even he, however, was pretty well pacified by this narrative, and 
said, he was glad to find a possibility of the colonel’s innocence ; 
but that he greatly commended the prudence of his wife, 
and only wished she would, for the future, make him her only* 
confidant. 

Amelia, upon that, expressed some T ‘itterness against the doctor 
for breaking his trust ; when Booth, in his excuse, related all the 
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circumstances of the letter, and p]Siinly convinced her that the 
secret had dropped by mere accident from the mouth of the doctor. 

Thus the husband ard wife became again reconciled ; and poor 
Amelia generously forgave a passion, of which the sagacious reader 
is better acquainted with the real cause, than was that unhappy 
lady/ 


Chap. VII. —In wbicli Booth receives a visit from Captain Trent. 

When Booth grew perfectly cool, and began to reflect that he had 
broken his word to the doctor, in having made the discovery to his 
wife, which we have seen in the last cha]>tei*, that thought gave him 
great uneaBiness : and now, to comfort him. Captain Trent came to 
make him a visit. 

This w-as, indeed, almost the last man in the world whose com- 
pany he wished for ; for lie was the only man he was ashamed to see, 
fur a reason well known to gamcsteis ; among whom the most dis- 
honourable of >11 things is notjbo pay a debt, contracted at the gaming- 
table, the next day, or the next time at least that you see the party. 

Booth made no doubt but that Trent was come on purjiose to re- 
ceive this debt : the latter had been therefore scarce a minute in 
the room, before Booth began, in an awkward manner, to apologize ; 
but Trent immediately stopped his mouth, and said, “I do not 
want the money, Mr. Booth, and you may pay it whenever you are 
able ; and if you are never liblc, I assure you I will never ask you 
for it.” 

'This generosity raised such a tempest of gratitude in Booth (if I 
may be allowed the expression), that the tears hurst from his eyes, 
and it was some time before he could find any utterance for those 
sentiments with which his mind overflowed ; but when he began to 
express his thankfulness, Trent immediately stopped him, and gave 
a sudden turn to their discourse. 

Mrs. Trent had been on a visit to Mrs. Booth on the masquerade 
evening, w'hich visit Mrs, Booth had not yet returned. Indeed, 
this was only the second day since she had received it : Trent, 
therefore, now told his friend that he sliould take it extremely kind 
if he and his lady would Avaive all ceremony, and sup at their house 
the next evening. Booth hesitated a moment, but presently said, 
** I am pretty ccrbiin my wife is not engaged, and I Avill undertake 
for her. I am sure she will not refuse anything Mr. Trent cim 
ask.” And soon after Trent took Booth with him to walk in the 
Park. 

There Avero fcAv greater lovers of a bottle than Trent ; ho soon 
proposed therefore ^o adjourn t<j the King’s Arms tavern, where 
Booth, though muen agains. his inclination, accompanied him : but 
Trent was very importunate ; and Booth did not think himself at 
liberty to refuse such a request to a man from whom he had so 
lately received such obligatioas. 
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When they came to the t» 7 crn, however, Booth recollected the 
omission ho had been ^guilty of the night before : he wrote a short 
note, therefore, to his wife, acquainting her that he should not come 
home to supper ; but £*omforted her with a faithful jiromise that he 
would on no account engage himself in gaming. 

'J’he lirst bottle x^assed in ordinary conversation ; but when* they 
had tajiped the second, Booth, on some hints which Trent gave him, 
very fairly laid opo*i to him his whole cii*cum stances, and declared 
he almost dosj)aired of mending tliem. “My chief relief,” said he, 
“ was in the inttuest of Colonel James ; but I have given iq^ those 
ho})es. ” 

“And very wisely too,” said Trent: “J say nothing of the 
colonel’s good will : very likely he may be your sincere friend ; but 
1 do not believe he has the interest he pretends to. He has had too 
many favours in his own family, to ask any more yet awhile. But 
1 am mistaken, if you have not a mucli inore ]>o\verful friend than 
the colonel : one who is both able and willing to serve you. 1 dined 
at his table within these two days, and 1 never heard kinder nor 
warmer exx:)ressions frijm the mouth of man, than lit? made use of 
towards 3 ’ou. J make no d<jubt you know whom I iq^^an. ” 

“ Uj^on m,y honour I do not,” answered Booth ; “ nor did I guess 
that I had such a friend in the world as you mention.*” • 

“1 am glad, then,” crii‘.s Trent, “that I have the x>leasure of in- 
forming you of it.” He then named the noble i)eer, who has been 
alrtiady so often mentioned in this history. 

Booth turned pale, and started at his name. “ I forgive you, my 
dear Trent,” cries Booth, “ for mentfuning his name to me, as you 
ai'e a stranger to what lias jiassed betwoiui us.” , 

“Nay, 1 know nothing that has ])assed between you,” answered 
Trent. “1 am sure, if there is any <|uarrel between you of two 
days’ standing, all is forgiven his inirt,*’ 

“ D — n his forgiveness,” said Booth : “ jierluqis I ought to blush 
at wduit 1 have forgiven. ” 

Y()U surjirise me,” cries Trent : “ inay, what can be the matter ? ” 
“ Indeed, my dear Trent,” cries Booth, very gravel 3 % “ he would 
have injured me in the tenderest jiart. I know not Imw to tell it 
you ; but ho would have dishonoured me with mj^ wife.” 

“Sure you are not in earnest V’ answered Trent; “but if you 
are, you wdll pardon me for thinking that impossible.” - 

“Indeed,” cries Booth, ^,“1 have so good an ojunion of my 
wdfe, as to believe it iirqxjssible for liim to succeed ; but, that he 
should intend me the favour, you Avill not, I believe, think an im- 
possibility. ” 

“Faith ! not in the lejist,” said Trent: “Mrs. Booth is a vciy 
line woman ; and, if I liad the honour to be her husband, I should 
not bo angry with any man for liking her.” 

“ But you would be angry,” said liootfi, “ wifii a man, who should 
make use of stratagems and contrivances to seduce her virtue ; 
especially, if ho did this under the coluur of eutertainiiig the highest 
friendshii) for yourself,” ^ 
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Not at all,” cries Trent : “it is ‘liuman nature.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” cries Booth ; “ but it is Jiu.uan nature depraved, 
stripped of all its worth, and loveliness, and dignity, and degraded 
down to a level with the vilest brutes.” 

“ Look ye, Booth,” cries Trent, “ I would not be misunderstood. 

I think, when 1 am talking to you, 1 talk to a man of sense, and to 
an inhabitant of this country ; not to one who dwells in a land of 
saints. If you have really such an o})inion a*^^ you express of this 
noble lord, you have the finest opportunity of making a com]>lcto 
fool and bubble of him that any man can desire, and of making 
your own fortune at the same time. T do not say that your sus- 
])icions are groundless ; for, of all men ujxrn earth, T know iny lord is 
the greatest bubble to women, though I believe he has had very 
few : and this 1 am coiilident of, that he has not the least jealousy 
<»f these suspicions. Noav, therefore, if you will act the part of a 
wise man, 1 will undertake that you shall make your fortune with- 
(Hit the least injury to the chastity of Mrs. Booth.” 

“1 do m^t under.stand you, sir,” said Booth. 

“Nay,” cries Trent, “if y(»u will not understand me, I have 
done. I nr>ut (Hily yonr service ; and I tlioiiglit 1 had known you 
^ better.” 

Booth begged him to explain himself. “If you can,” said ho, 
“show nu5 any way to improve such circumstances as F liave opened 
to you, you may depend on it I shall readily embrace it, and own 
my obligations to you.” 

“That is spokiiii like a,, man,” cries Trent. “Why, what is it 
more than this ? Carry your suspicion.s in your own bosom. Let 
Mrs. Booth, iii'wliose virtue 1 am sure you may bo justly confident, 
go to the public ])laces ; tliere let her treat my lord with common 
civility only ; T am sure he will bite ; and thus, without suffering 
him to gain his purpose*, y(»u will gain yours. 1 know several who 
have succeeded with Iiim in this manner.” 

“I am very sorry, sir,” cries Bcjoth, “that you are acrpiainted 
with any sncli rascals. I do assure you, rather than I would act 
sucli a part, 1 would submit, to the hardest sentence that Fortune 
could pruiiouiice against me.” 

“ Do as you i)leas(j, sir,” said Trent : “I have only ventured to 
advise ^ou as a friend. But do you not think that your nicety is a 
little over-scrupiiloiw ? ” 

“You will excuse me, sir,” said Booth ; “ but I think no man 
can be too scrupnloiis in x>oints which concern his honour.” 

“1 know many men of very nice honour,” answered Trent, “who 
liavc gone inuch farther ; and no man, I am sure, had ever a better 
excuse for it than yourself. You wdll forgive me, Booth, since what 
J speak j)roceeds from my love to you : nay, indeed, by mentioning 
your affairs to mo, which I am heartily sorry for, you have given 
1110 a right to siieiik. Yo8 know best what friends you have to de- 
pend upon ; but if you have no other pretensions than your merit, 
I can assure you, you wouVl fail, if it was possible you could have 
ten times mure merit thaii^ou have ; and if you love your wife, as 
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I am convinced you do,^what itiust bo your condition in seeing her 
want the necessaries of life ? ” 

“ I know my condition is very hard,*’ criet' Booth ; “ but I have 
one comfort in it, wli«ch I wSl never part wdth, and that is — 
innocence. As to the mere necessaries of life, however, it is pretty 
difficult to deprive us of them ; this I am sure of, no one can want 
tliem long. ” 

“Upon my word, 'sir,” cries Trent, “I did not know you had 
been so groat a philosopher ; but, bclievd me, these matters look 
much less terrible at a distiincc, than when they are actually pre- 
sent ; you will then find, 1 am afraid, that honour has no more skill 
in cookery, than Shaks])eare tells us it has in surgery. 1 ) — n me, 
if I don’t wish his lordship loved my wife as well as he does yours ; 
I promise you I would trust her virtue ; and, if he should get the 
better of it, I should have jicople of fashion enough to keep me in 
countenance.” 

The second bottle being now Jilmost out, Booth, witlumt making 
any answer, called for a bill. Trent ]u*esBed very much this drink- 
ing of another bottle ; but Booth absolutely refused, and presently 
afterwards they })arted, not extremely well satisliej with each 
other. They ap])eared indeed one to the lAher in disadvantageous 
lights of a very (iifferent kind : Trent concluded Booth be a very 
silly fellow ; and Booth began to suspect that Trent was very little 
better than a scoundrel. 


Chap. VIII.— Contains a letter, and other matters. 

We will now return to Amelia"; to whom, immediately upr>n her 
husband’s departure to walk with Mr. ’JVent, a porter brf)ught the 
following letter ; which she immediately opened and read : — 

** Madam, — The quick despatch which I have given to your first commands, will, I hope, 
assure 3^ou of the diligence with which I shall always oN'y every comauind that you are 
pleased to honour me with. 1 have, indeed, in this trifling aflair, acted as if my life itself 
bad l)een at stake; nay, 1 know not but it may be so; for this insignificant matter, you 
was pleased to tell me, would oblige the charming person, in i^iioso j»ower is not»only my 
happiness, but, as I am well persnafiwl, iny life too. Let mo reap, therefore, some little 
advantage in your eyes, as you havt! in nine, from this trifling occasion; for if anything 
could add to the charms of which you arc uiiHtresH, it would bf*, perhaps, that amiable 
zeal with which you maintain the cause of your friend. I hope, indeed, she will lie my 
friend and advocate with the most lovely of her sex ; us 1 think she has reason, and as you 
WHS pleased to insinuate siie bad lx>eri. Ijet me beseecli you, madam — let not tliat dear 
heart, wlmse tenderness is so inclined to compassionate the miseries of othei^ bo haniened 
only against the sufferings w'hicb itself occasions. ]/‘t Dot that man alone have reason to 
tliiiik you eniel. who, of all others, would do the most to procure j'our kindness. How often 
have 1 lived over Irl my reflections, in ray dreams, those two short minutes we were 
together ! But, alas, bow faint are these mimicries of iniagilatlon ! What would I 
not give to purchase the reality of such Another blessingl This, madam, is in your power 
to liestow on the man, who has no wish, no will, no fortune, no heart, no life, but what are 

at your disposal. Grant me only the favour to l)e at l.ady ’s assembly. "You can 

have nothing to fear from Indulging me with a mome| Vs sight, a moment's conversation ; 
1 will ask no more. 1 know your delicacy, and bad raLior die than offend it. Could 1 have 
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Seen you somelimGfl, I believe the fear of offenduig you would have kept my love for ever 
buried in my own boHom ; but to be totally excluded^ oven-froin the Bight of what my soul 
dotes on, is what I cannot hear. It 1.4 that alone which has extorted tne fatal secret from 
me : let that obtain your fo^-gi^veness for me. I need not sign this letter, otherwise than 
with that impression ut my Iieart which 1 hope it bears ; and, to conclude it in any form, 
no language has words of devotion strung cnougli to tell you w ilh what truth, what anguish, 
what zeal, what adoration, I love you.** 

Amelia had just strength to hold out to the end, when her trem- 
bling grew so violent, that she dropped the letter, and had probably 
dropped herself, had not Mrs. Atkinson come timely in to support 
her. 

^ ‘‘ Good heavens ! ’’ cries Mrs. Atkinson, “ what is the matter with 
you, niadaiu ? 

“1 know not what is the matter,’* cries Amelia; “but I have 
received a letter at last from that infamous cf>lonel.^* 

“You will take my opinion again, then, 1 hoj)e, madam,” cries 
Mrs. Atkinson : “ but don’t be so affected : tlic letter cannot cat 
you, or run away with you. Here it lies, I see ; will you give me 
leave to read it '{ ” 

“Read it with all my heart,” cries Amelia, “and give me your 
advice how^» act ; for I am almost distracted.” 

“ Heyday ! ’ says Mrs. Alkinsoii, here is a piece of parchment 
^ t(*o ? What is that 'i- ” In truth this parchment had dropped from 
the letter when Amelia first opened it ; but her attention was so 
fixed by the contents of the letter itself, that she had never read the 
other. Mrs. Atkinson had now opened the j>archment first ; and 
after a moment’s ])erusal, the fire flashed from her eyes, and the 
blood flushed into her chcelvs ; and she cried out, in rapture, “ It is 
a commission fijr my husband ! Upon my soul, it is a commission 
for my husband ! ” and at the same time began to jump about the 
room in a kind of frantic fit of j<)y. 

“What can be the meaning of all this?” cries Amelia, under 
tlie highest degree of astoiiislimeiit. 

“Do not I tell you, my dear madam,” cries she, “that it is a 
commissitni for my husband ! And can you wonder at my being 
overjoyed at what 1 know will make him so happy ? And mnv it 
is all out. The letter is not from the colonel, but from that noble 
lord of whom 1 have told you so much. But, indeed, madam, I 
have some pardons to ask of you. However, I know your goodness^ 
and I A^ill tell you alj. 

“ You are to know then, madam, that I had not been in the 
opera-house six minutes before a iiuvsk came up, and tjikiiig me by 
the hand, led mo aside. I gave the mask my hand : and seeing 
a lady at that time lay hold 011 Captain Booth, I took that oppor- 
tunity of slipping away from him ; for though, by the help of the 
s(iueaking voice, and by attemi>ting to mimic yours, I had pretty 
well disguised my own, I was still afraid, if I had much conversa- 
tion with your huHiand, hrs would discover me. 1 walked therefore 
away with this mask to the ii])per end of the farthest room, where 
we sat down in a comer tocrethev. He presently discovered to mo 
that he took me for you ; 1 soon after found out who he was ; 
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indeed, so far from attemptiii^to disguise himself, he spoke in his 
own voice, and in his own person. lie now began to make very 
violent love to me ; but it was mthcr in tlv.^ style of a great man 
of tin; present age, th:,u of an Arcadian swain : in short, he laid 
his whole ff^rtiiiie at my feet, and bade me make whatever terms 
1 pleased, either for myself or for others : by others, 1 sui)pose, he 
meant your husband. This, however, put a thought into my head 
of turning the present occasion to advantage. I told him there 
were two kinds of i)ersons, the fallaciousness of whose i)romises had 
become proverbial in tlie world ; these Avere lovers and great men. 
AVhat reliance then could I have on the promise of one who united 
ill himself both those characters ? That I liad seen a melancholy 
instance, in a very worthy woman of niy acquaintance (meaning 
myself, madam) of his Avaiit <»f generosity. I said 1 kncAV the 
obligations iliat lie had to this Avoman, and tin* injuries lie had 
done her; all which 1 AA%as convinced she forgave, for that she had 
said the handsomest things in the Avorld of him to me. He 
iinsAvered, that he thought he had not been delieiciit in generosity 
to this lady (for I cxj)lained to him Avhom ] meant) : but that in- 
deed, if she had spoken AA’^ell of him to me (mean' Mg youi’self, 
madam), ho Avould not fail to reward her for such an obligation, I 
then told him she had married a very deserving man, Avho had 
served long in the army abroad as a private mail, and who Avas a 
Serjeant in the (luards ; that J knew it was so very easy for him to 
get him a commission, that I should not think ho had any hon<iur 
or goodness in the Avorld, if he neglected it. I declari;(l this stop 
must be a jirelimiiiary to any good opinion he must ever hojie for of 
mine. 1 then professed the greatest fricndshiji Lo that lady, in 
Avliicli 1 am convinced you Avill think me serious ; and assured him 
he would give me one of the highest pleasures, in letting me be the 
instrument of doing her such a service. He iironiiscd me in a 
moment to do Avhat you see, madam, he has since done ; and to 
you I shall ahvays think myself indebted for it.” 

“ I knoAv not hoAV you are indebted to me,” cries Amelia. “ Jn- 
decd, I am very glad of any good fortune that can attend poor 
Atkinson : but 1 wish it had lieen obtained some other Avay. Good 
heavens ! Avhat must be the eousequericc of this ? ^Vhai must this 
lord think of me for listening to his mention of love ; nay, for 
making any terms with him I for what must he suppos^c those 
terms mean ? Indeed, Mrs. Atkinson, you carried it a great deal 
too far. No Avonder he had the assurance to AATitc to me in the 
maiiiicr he has done. It is too plain Avhat lie conceives of me, and 
who knows Avhat he may say to others ? You may have bloAvn up 
my reputation by your behaviour. ” 

“How is that possible?” ansAvered Mrs. Atkinson. “Is it not 
in my poAver to clear up all matters ? If you wi\} but give me leave 
to make an ai>pointmciit in your name, l"wdll meet him myself, and 
declare the whole secret to him.” 

“I will consent to no such appointment,” cries Amelia. “l am 
heartily sorry 1 ever consented to prfttise any deceit. I plainly 
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Soo the timtli of what Dr. Harrison has often told me ; that if one 
steps ever so little out of the ways of v’irtiie and innocence, wo 
know not how we niry slide ; for all the ways of vice are a slippery 
descent.” 

“That sentiment,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “is much older than 
Dr. Harrison. Omne vltium in procliiu est.” 

“However new or old it is, 1 lind it is true,” cries Amelia. 
“But, pray, tell me all, tliou<j;h 1 tremble to hear it.” 

“ Tndeed, my dear friend, ” said Mrs. Atkinson, “you are terrilied 
at nothing. Indeed, indt'cd, you are too great a prude.” 

^ “1 do not kiioAv what you mean by ])rudery,” answered Amelia. 

“ I shall never be ashamed of the strictest regard to decency, to 
reputation, and that honour in which the deaiest of all human 
creatin*es has his share. But pray give me the letter ; there is an 
exj>ression in it \\hich alarmed me when I read it. Pray, what 
dues he mean l)y his two short minutes, and by purchasing the 
I'eality of such aiiotlier blessing I ” 

“ Indeed, 1 know not what 1 k 5 means by two minutes,” cries Mrs. 
Atkinson, “unless lie calls two hours so ; for we were not together 
much less.; and as for any blessing he had, 1 am a stranger to it. 
Sure, 1 Jiope you have a better opinion of mo than to think 1 
granted him the last favour.” 

“ 1 don’t know what favours you granted him, madam,” answered 
Amelia, peevishly; “ but 1 am sorry you granted liim any in my 
name.” 

“ Upon my word,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “you use me unkindly, 
and it is a usage 1 did not expect at your hands ; nor do I know 
that 1 have d jservod it. I am sure J went to the mas(pierade with 
no other view than to obligi? you; nor did J say or do anything 
iliere Avhieh any woman, who is not the most confounded prude 
upon cartli, would liavo started at on a much less occasion than 
what induced me. AVell, I declare u])on my .soul, then, that if J 
was ji man, ratlier than be married to a woman who makes such a 
fuss with her virtue, I would wish my wife was Avithout such a 
tn » ublcsome com ] laii ion. ” 

“ Very possibly, madam, thc.se may be your sentiments,” cries 
Amelia ; “and 1 h(»pe they are the sentiments of your hushaiid.” 

“ I desire, madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “you would not reflect 
on my husband. , He is as Avorlhy a man, and as brave a man 
as yours ; yes, madam, and lie is nyw as much a ca]»taiii.” 

She spoke these Avords in so loud a voice, that Atkinson, Avho 
Avas accidentally going up stairs, heard them ; and, being sur- 
prised at the angry tone of his wife’s voice, he entered the room, 
and, Avith a look of astonishment, begged to know Avliat Avas the 
iriatter. 

“The matter, my dear,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “is, that I liave 
got a commissi<*i for yi.u, and yoAir good old friend here is angry 
with me for getting it.” 

“ I have not spirits enough,” cried Amelia, “to answ^nr you as 
you deserve : aud. if I h-Jd, y<»u artj Indow my auger/’ 
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“ I do not know, Mrs. Booth, U answered the other, “ whence this 
gi’cat sui»criority over iii'e is derived ; but, if your virtue giv«s it 
you, I would have you know, madam, that des}}iBe a prude as 
much as you can do a ” 

Tliough you have several times,” cries Amelia, “ insulted mo 
with that w^ord, I scorn to give you any ill langujige in return. If 
you deserve any bad ai)j)ollation, you know it without my telling 
you.’ 

Poor Atkinson, who was more frightened than he had ever been 
in his life, did all he could to procure peace. He fell upon his knees 
to his w’ife, and begged her to compose herself ; for, indeed, she^ 
seemed to be in a most furious rage. 

AVhile he was in this j)osture, Booth, who had knocked so gently 
at the door, for fear of disturbing his wife, that he had not been 
lieard in the tempest, came into the rf>om. The moment Amelia 
saw him, tlie tears, which had been gathering for s<jme time, burst 
in a torrent from her eyes, w'hich, however, she endeavoured to con- 
ceal with her handkerchief. The entry of liooth turned all, in an 
instant, into a silent picture ; in w hich the first figure w hich struck 
ihe eyes of the captain, was the Serjeant on his knees tojiis wife. 

Ilootli immediately cried, “What is tl*e meaning of this?” but 
received no answer. He then cast his eyes towards Amelia ; and 
jdainly discerning her condition, ho ran to licr, and, in a very 
tender ]»hi‘ase, hogged to knoAV what was the matter ; to which she 
aiisw’ored, “Nothing, my dear I — nothing of any consequence.” 
He re]»lied, that he would know ; find then turned to Atkinson and 
asked the same question. 

Atkinson answered, “Upon my honour, sir, T know' nothing of it. 
Something has passed bctw'oeii madam and my wife ; but what it is, 
1 know' no more than your honour.” 

“Yt)ur wdfe,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “has used me cruelly ill, 
Mr. Booth. If you must be satisfied, that is the whole matter.” 

Booth rapj)ed out a great oath, and cried, “It is iini>ossil)lo : my 
wife is not capable of using any one ill.” 

Amelia then cast herself upr»n her knees to her husband, find 
cried, “For heaven’s sake, do not throw yourself into fi j)assion. 
Some few words have passed : perhaps 1 may be in the W'rong.” 

“D II seize me, if I think so,” cries Booth : “and 1 wfish, 

whoever has drawn these tears from your eyes, j.iiay pay it with us 
many drops of thoir heart’s blood.” 

“ Yon see, madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “you hfive your bully 
to take your j)art ; so, 1 supjiosc, you w'ill use your triumph.” 

Amelia made m; answer, but still kept lu)ld of Booth, W'ho, in a 
vi(dent rage, cried out, “ My Amelia triumph over such a wretch 
its thee! What can lead thy insolence to. such presumption? 
So]- j cant, I desire you’ll take that monster out of the room, or I 
cannot answer for myself.” i * 

The serjcfiiit was beginning to beg his wife to retire, for he 
perceived, very ])lainl 3 % tliat slie had, as the jdirfisc is,' taken a sif) 
too much that c\ cniag ; when, with a little short of madness, 
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she cried out, “ And do you tamely see mo insulted in such a manner, 
now that you are a gentleman, and upon a footing with him ? ” 

‘‘It is lucky for us all, perhaps,” aiisw'^red Booth, “that he is 
nob my equal.” 

“You lie, sirrah,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “he is every way your 
equal ; he is as good a gentleman as yourself, and as much an 
officer. No, I retract what I say : he has not the spirit of a gentle- 
man, nor a man neither ; or he would not bear to see his wife 
insulted.” 

^ “Let me beg of you, my dear,” cries the serjeant, “ to go with 
me and compose yourself.” 

“ Go witli thee, thou wretch ! ” cries she, looking wdth the utmost 
disdain upon him ; “ no, nor ever speak to thee more.” At which 
words she burst out of the room ; and the serjeant, without saying 
a word, followed her. 

A very tender and pathetic scene now passed between Booth and 
his wife, in which, when she was a little comi>osed, she related to 
him the whole story : for, besides, that it ^vas not i)ossible for her 
f)therwise to account for the quarrel which he had seen, Booth was 
now possessed of the letter that lay on the floor. 

Amelia, having emfitiod her mind to her husband, and obtained 
his faithful i)romise that he would not resent the affair to my lord, 
was pretty well composed, and began to relent a little towards Mrs. 
Atkinson ; but Booth was so highly incensed with her, that he 
declared he would leave her house the next morning ; which they 
both accordingly did, and immediately accommodated themselves 
with convenient apartments within a few doors of their friend tho 
doctor. 


Chap. IX.— Containing some things worthy observation. 

Notwithstanding tho exchange of his lodgings, Booth did not 
forget to send an excuse to Mr. Trent, of whose conversation he 
had taken a full surfeit the preceding evening. 

That day, in his walks, Booth met with an old brother officer, 
who had served with him at Gibraltar, and was on half-pay as well 
as himself. He had not, indeed, the fortune of being bioken 
with his regiment, as was Booth ; but had gone out, as they call it, 
on half-pay as a lieutenant, a rank to wdiich he had risen in five- 
and-thirty years. 

This honest gentleman, after some discourse with Booth, desired 
him to lend him half-a-crown, which ho assured him ho would 
faithfully pay the next day, when he was to receive some money 
for his sister. This sis er was the wddow of an officer that had 
been killed in the sea-service ; and she and her brother lived 
together, on their joint stock, out of which they maintained like- 
wise an old mother, and of the sister’s children, tho eldest of 
Jlkyhioh was about nine years old. “ You must know,” said the old 
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lieutenant, “I have been disappointed this morning by an old 
scoundrel, who wanted fifteen per cent, for advancing my sister’s 
j>ensiou ; but I have now got an honest follow, who has promised 
it me t(»-morrow, at ten per cent.” 

“And enough too, of all cemseience,” cries Booth, 

“Why, indeed, I think so too,” answered the other ; “consider- 
ing it is sure to be pakl one time or other. To say th(i truth, it is 
a little hard the governiiieiit does not pay those i)ensious better; 
for my sister’s has been due almost these two years ; that is my 
Avay of thinking.” 

Booth answered, ho was ashamed to refuse him such .a sum ;• 
“ but, upon my soul,” said he, “1 have not a single halfpenny in 
my p(»eket ; for I am in .a worse condition, if possible, than your- 
self ; for I hav e lost all my money ; and, what is worse, 1 owe Mr. 
Trent, whom you remember at (Gibraltar, fifty ixmnds.” 

“liemember him ! yes, d — n him, 1 remember him very well,” 
cries tlie old gentleman, “though he will not remember me. He 
is grown so great now, that he wdll not speak to his old acquaint- 
ance ; and ^ et I should be ashamed of myself ft) be great in such a 
manner.” ^ 

“ What manner do you mean ? ” cries Booth, a little eagerly. 

“ Why, by Y>imping,” answered the other : “ he is pimj) in ordi- 
nary to my lord , w'ho keeps his family, or how the devil he 

lives else 1 don’t know ; for his place is m)t worth three hundred 
pounds a year, and ho an<l bis wife spend a thousand at least. But 
she keeps an assembly, wdiich, 1 believe, If you was to call a bawdy- 
house, you would not misname it. But, d — n me. if J had not 
rather bo an honest man, .and w.alk on foot, with holes in my shoes, 
as 1 do now, or go without .a dinner, as 1 .and my family will to-d.ay, 
than ride in .a ch.ariot, and fe;ist by such means. 1 am honest Bob 
Bound, and always will be ; that’s my way of thinking ; .and there’s 
no man shall call me otherwise ; for if he does, I will knock him 
dow’ii for a lying r.ascal ; that is my way of thinking.” 

“And a very good w’ay of thinking too,” cries Booth. “How- 
ever, you shall not wauit .a dinner to-day ; for if you ■will go home 
with me, I will lend you a crowm with all niy he.art.” 

“Lookee,” said the old man, “if it be .anywise inconvenient to 
you, 1 will not have it ; for T will never rob another man of his 
dinner, to eat myself ; that is my way of thinking.” 

“Pooh!’* said Booth: “Clever mention such a trifle twice 
between you and me. Besides, you say you can pay it me to- 
morrow ; and I promise you th.at wall be the same thing.” 

They then walked together to Booth’s lodgings, where Booth, 
from Amelia’s pocket, gave his friend double the little sum he had 
asked : upon which, the old gentleman shook him heartily by the 
hand ; .and, rei)eatiiig his intentions of p' ying Urn the next day, 
made the best of his way to a butcher’s, whence he carried ofl' a leg 
of mutton to a family that had lately kept Lent without any religious 
merit. 

When he was gone, Amelia asked Her husband who that old 
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gentleman was. Booth answered, ke was one of the scandals of his 
country ; that the Duke of Marlborough Had, about thirty years 
before, made him an ensign from a private man, for very particular 
merit ; and that he had not long since gon?^ out of the army witli a 
broken heart, upon having several boy.s put over his head. He 
then gave her an account of his family, which he luid heard from 
the old gentleman in tlieir way to his house, and with which we 
have already, in a concise manner, acquainted tlie reader. 

“ (Tood heavens ! ’’cries Amelia, “what are our great men made 
(»f 1 Are they in reality a distinct species from the rest of mankind ? 
^re they born Avithout hearts ? ” 

“One would, indeed, sometimes,” cries Booth, “be inclined to 
think BO. In truth, they have no perfect idea of those common 
distresses of mankind which are far removed from their own sphere. 
Compassion, if thoroughly examined, will, 1 believe, ai)pear to be the 
fellow-feeling only of men of tlui sjimc rank and degree f)f life for 
one another, on account of the evils to which they themselves are 
liable. Our sensations are, 1 am afraid, very cold towards those who 
are at a great distance from us, and Avhose calamities can conse- 
<|uently iie'^ei’ reach us.” 

“I remember,” cries Amelia, “a sentiment of Dr. Harrison’s, 
Avhich he told me was in some Latin book ; — ‘ T am a man myself, 
and my heart is interested in whatever can befall the rest of man- 
kind.’ That is the sentiment of a good man, and whoever thinks 
otherAvise is a bad (mo.” 

“ I have often told you, my dear Emily.” cries Booth, “that all 
men, as Avell the best as tlie AA'orst, act alike from the principle of 
self-love. Whi^re benevolence therefore is the uppermost passion, 
self-love directs you to gratify it by doing good, and by relieving 
the distresses of others ; for they arc then in reality your own : 
but Avlierc ambition, avarice, i)ride, or any other passion governs 
the man, and keeps his benevoleiico doAvn, the miserii's of all other 
men alfect him no more than they Avould a stock or a stone : and 
thus the man and his statue have often the same degree of feeling 
or compassion. ” 

“ I liaA^c often Avished, my dear,” cries Amelia, “ to hear you 
converse Avith Dr. Harrison <m this subject ; for Tam sure he Avould 
convince you, though I can’t., that there are really such things as 
religion .and virtue. v 

This A\ais not the first hint of this J«:ind which Amelia had given ; 
for she sometimes ap])reh ended, from his discourse, that ho was 
little better than au atheist ; a consideration which did not diminish 
her affection for him, hut gave her grcfit uneasiness. On all such 
occasions, Booth immediately turned the discourse to some other 
subject : for though he had in other points a great opinion of his 
•wife’s capacity ; jjet, as a divine or a philosopher, he did not hold her 
in a very respectalde ligttt, nor did ho lay any great stress on her 
sentiments in such matters. He now, therefore, gave a speedy tuni 
to the conversation, and began to talk of affairs below the dignity of 
this history. 
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Chap. I.— Containing a very polite scene. 

We will now look back to some personages, who, though not tho 
principal characters in this history, have yet made too considerable 
a ligure in it to be abruptly dropped ; and these are Colonel James 
and his lady. 

This fond couple never met till dinner tho day after the masque- 
rade, when they happened to be alone together in an antechamber 
before the anival of the rest of the company. 

The conversation began with the coloncrs saying, “ I hope, madam, 
you got no cold last night at the inastjuerade : to which tho hidy 
answered by much the same kind of que;jtion. •, 

Then they sat together near five minutes without opening their ♦ > 
mouths to each other. At last, Mrs. James said, “Pray, sir, wOio 
was that mask with you in the dress of a shepherdess ? How could 
you expose yourself by walking with such a trollop in public ? for 
certainly no woman of any figure would appear there in such a dress. 
You know, Mr. James, I never interfere, in any of your affairs ; but 
I would, methinks, for my own sake, if I was you, preserve a little 
decency in the face of the world. 

“ Upon my word,” said James, “Ido not know w^hom you mean. 

A woman in such a dress might speak to me for aught I know : a 
thousand people speak to me at a masquerade ; but I promise you I 
spoke to no woman acquainbmee there tliat 1 know of. Indeed, I 
now recollect there was a woman in the dress of a shepherdess, and 
there was another awkward thing in a blue domino that plagued me 
a little : but I soon got rid of them.” 

“And I Bupi)ose you do not know the lady in the blue domino 
neither ? ” 

“ Not I, I assure you,” said James. “ But, pray, why do you ask 
me these questions ? It looks so like jealousy ! ” 

“Jealousy ! ” cries she ; “ I jr.*.alous ! No, Mr. James, I shall never 
bo jealous, I promise you, especially of the lady in the blue domino ; 
for, to my knowledge, she despises you of all the human race.” 

“lam heartily glad of it,” said James : “ for I never saw such a 
tall, awkward monster in my life.” 

“ That is a very cruel way of telling me you knew me.” 

“You, madam ? ” said James : “ you was in a \lack domino.” 

“It is not so unusual a thing, I believe you yourself know, to 
change dresses. I own, I did it to discover some of your tricks. I 
did not think you could h^vve distinguished the tall, awkward monster 
so well.” r 
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“Upon my soul/’ said James, it w-as you, I did not even 
suspect it ; so you ought not to be oiiended at what 1 have said 
ignorantly.” 

“Indeed, sir,” cries she, “you cannot offend me by anything you 
can, say to my face : no, by my soul, 1 despise you too much. But 
1 wish, Mr. James, you would not make me the subject of your 
conversation amongst your wenches. I desire I may not be afraid of 
meeting them for fear of their insults ; that 1 may not bo told by a 
dirty trollop, you make me the subject of your wit amongst them, 
of which, it seems, I am the favourite toi>ic. Though you have 
married a tall, awkward monster, Mr. James, I think she has a 
right to be treated, as your wife, with respect at least. Indeed, I 
shall never require any more ; indeed, Mr. James, I never shall. I 
think a wife has a title to that.” 

“ Who told you this, madam ? ” said James. 

“ Your slut ! ” said she ; “ your wench, your shepherdess.” 

“By all that’s sacred,” cries James, “I do not know who the 
shepherdess was. ” 

“By all that’s sacred, then,” says she, “she told me so; and 
I am conv: .iced she told ir e truth. But I do not wonder at your 
' denying it ; for that is equally consistent with honour, as to behave 
in such a manner to a wife , who is a gentlewoman. 1 hope that 
you will allow mo that, sir. Because 1 had not quite so great a 
fortune, 1 hope you do not think mo beneath you, or that you did 
me any honour in marrying me. I am come of as good a family as 
yourself, Mr. James ; and if my brother knew how you treated me, 
he would not bear it.” 

“Do you threaten me with your brother, madam? ” said James. 

“ I will not be ill-treated, sir,” answered she. 

“Nor 1 neither, madam,” cries he ; “and therefore 1 desire you 
will prepare to go into the country to-morrow morning.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said she, “ I shall not.” 

“By heavens! madam, but you shall,” answered he: “1 will 
have my coach at the door to-morrow morning by seven ; and you 
shall either go into it or bo carried.” 

“I hope, sir, you are not in earnest,” said’ she. 

“Indeed, madam,” answered he, “but I am in earnest, and re- 
solved : and into the country you go to-morrow.” 

“But why into tlfe country,” said she, “Mr. James? Why will 
you be so barbarous to deny me the pleasures of the town ? ” 

“Because you interfere with my jdeasures,” cried James ; “ which 
I have told you, long ago, I would not submit to. It is enough for 
fond couples to have these scenes together. T thought we had been 
upon a better footing, and had cared too little for each other to 
become mutual plagues. I thought you had been satisfied with 
the full liberty of toing wljiat you pleased.” 

“ So I am ; I defy you to say I have ever given you any uneasiness.” 

“How 1 ” cries he ; “have you not just now upbraided me with 
what you heard at the mas(iuorado ? ” 

“I own,” said she, “toHe insulted by such a creature to my 
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face stunj? me to the sou!, I nfast have had uo sj^irit to bear the 
insults of such an <animal. Nay, she spoke of you with equal con- 
tempt, AVhocver she is, J promise you, Mr. Booth is her favourite. 
But, indeed, she is unworthy any one’s regard ; for she behaved like 
an arrant dragoon.” 

“ Ifang her,” cries the colonel : ‘‘I know nothing of her.” 

“ Well, but, Mr. James, 1 am sure you will not send me into the 
country. Indeed, I ftrill not go into the country,” 

“ If you was a reastmable woman,” cries James, ‘‘ j)erliaps I should 

not desire it : and, on one consideration ” 

“ Come, name your consideration,” said she. • 

“Let me hrst experience your discernment,” said he. “Come, 
Molly, let mo ti*y your judgment. Can you guess at any woman of 
your acquaintance that 1 like ? ” 

“Sure,” said she, “it cannot bo Mrs. Booth ? ” 

“And why not Mrs. Booth ? ” answered he. “Is she not tlio 
linest woman in the world ? ” 

“ Very far from it,” replied she, “in my opinion.” 

“Pray, what faults,” said he, “can you find in her ? ” 

“In the first place,” cries Mrs. James, “lier eyes ar^ too largo ; 
and she has a look with them that 1 don’t kjiow how to describe ; # 
but I know I don’t like it. Then her eyebrows are too large ; there- 
fore, indeed, she does all in her ijower to remedy this with her 
pincers ; for, if it was not for those, her eyebrows would be pre- 
posterous. Then her nose, well proportioned as it is, has a visible 
scar on one side. Her neck, likewise, is too iirotuberant for the 
genteel size, especially as she laces herself ; for no woman, in my 
opinion, can be genteel, who is entirely hat before : and, lastly, 
she is both too sliort and too tall. Well, you may laugh, Mr. James : 

J know what I mean, though 1 cannot well express it : 1 mean that 
she is too tall for a ])rctty woman, and too short for a fine woman. 
There is such a thing as a kind of insii>id medium ; a kind of some- 
thing that is neither one thing nor another. 1 know not how to 
express it more clearly ; but when J say such a one is a pretty 
w^oman, a ])rctty thing, a pretty creature, you know, very well, I 
moan a little woman ; and when I say such a one is a vorj^ fine 
woman, a very fine person of a woman, to be sure 1 must mean 
a tall woman. Now, a woman that is between both, is certainly 
neither the one nor tlie other.” 

“Well, I own,” said he, “you have explained yourself with great 
dexterity ; but, with all these imperfections, I cannot help liking her.” 

“That you need not tell me, Mr. James,” answered the lady: 
“for that I knew before you desired me to invite her to your house : 
and, nevertheless, did not J, like an obedient wife, conqdy with 
your desires? did I make any objection to tlie party you proposed 
to the masquerade, though I knew very well yqjir motive ? What 
can the best of wives do more ? To jirociure you success is not in 
my power ; and, if I may give you my opinion, I believe you never 
will succeed with her.” 

“ Is her virtue so very impregnable ? ? said he, with a sxxeer. 
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“ Her virtue,” answered Mrs. Jarfos, “has the best guard in the 
world, which is a most violent love for her husband. ” 

“All pretence and affectation,” cries the colonel. “It is im- 
possible she should have so little taste, or, iifdeed, so little delicacy, 
as to like such a fellow.” 

“ Nay, I do not much like him myself,” said she : “he is not in- 
deed at all such a sort of man as I should like ; but I thought he 
had been generally allowed to be handsome.” 

“ He handsome ? ” cries James : “ what, with a nose like the pro- 
boscis of an elei)hant, with the shoulders of a porter, and the legs of 
a«*chairman ? The fellow has not, in the least, the look of a geiitle- 
man ; and one would rather think he had followed a plough than 
the camp all his life.” 

“ Nay, now I protest,” said she, “ I think you do him an injustice. 
He is genteel enough, in luy oi>inion. It is true, indeed, he is not 
cjuite of the most delicate make ; but, whatever he is, J am convinced 
she thinks him the linest man in the world.” 

“I cannot believe it,” answered he, peevishly: “but will you 
invite her to dinner to-morrow ? ” 

“With a^l my heart, and# as often as you please,” .answered she. 

-'“But I have some favours to ask of you. First, I must hear no 
more of going out of town till I please,” 

“ Very well,” cries he. 

“In the next place,” said she, “I must have two hundred 
guineas within these two or three days.” 

“ Well, 1 agree to tluit to 4 ',” answered he. 

“And Avhen I do go out of touii, I go to Tunbridge — I insist 
upon that ; arid*from l^inbridgo I go to Bath — positively to Batli : 
and I promise you, faithfully, I will do all in my power to cany 
Mrs. Booth with mo.” 

“ On that condition,” .answered he, “ I promise you, you shall go 
wherever you i)lease : .and to show you, 1 will even prevent your 
wishes by my generosity, as soon .as I receive the five thousand 
pounds, which 1 am going to take up on one of iny estates, you sliall 
have two hundred more.” 

Slie tlijinked him with a low courtesy ; and he was in such good 
humour, that he offered to kiss her. To this kiss she coldly turned 
her cht];f^k ; and then, flirting her f«an, s.aid, “Mr. James, there is 
one thing I forgot to*mentioii to you : T think you intended to get 
a commission in some regiment .abroad for this young in.an. Now, 
if you would take my .advice, I know this will not oblige liis wife ; 
and, besides, I am positive she resolves to go with him. But, if 
you can provide for him in some regiment at home, I know she will 
dc.arly love you for it ; .and when he is ordered to <|uarters, she will 
be left behind ; and Yorkshire or Scotland, 1 think, is as good a 
distiince as either 4^ the I»idies.” 

“Well, I will do what J can,” answered J.ames : “but I cannot 
ask anything yet ; for 1 got two places of a hundred a year each for 
two of my footmen within this fortnight.” 

At this instant a violent Ubock at the door signifled the arrival of 
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their company ; upon Ivhich, both husband and wife put on their 
best looks to receive their guests ; and, from their behaviour to each 
other during the rest o| the day, a stranger might have concluded 
he had been in company with the fondest couple in the universe. 


Chap. II.— Matters political. 

Before wo return to Booth, we will relate a scene, in which Dr. 
Harrison was concerned. * 

This good man, while in the country, happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of a nobleman of his acquaintance, and whom he 
knew to have very considerable interest wuth the ministers at that 
time. 

The doctor, who was very well known to this nobleman, took this 
opportunity of i)aying him a visit, in order to recommend poor Booth 
to his favour. Nor did he much doubt of his success ; the favour he 
was to ask being a very small one ; and to which, he thought, the 
services of Booth gave him so just a title. • 

The doctor’s name soon gained liim an admission to the presence"^ 
of this great man, who indeed received him with much courtesy and 
politeness ; not so much, jjerhaps, from any particular regard to the 
sacred function, nor from any respect to the doctor’s ])ersonal merit, 
as for some considerations, which the reader ■will, perhaps, guess 
anon. After many ceremonials, and bome i)rovious discourse on 
different subjects, the doctor opened his business, atjd told the great 
man, that he was come to him to solicit a favour for a young gentle- 
man who had been an officer in the army, and was now on half- 
I>ay. “All the favour 1 ask, my lord,” said he, “ is that this gentle- 
man may be again admitted ad emulem, 1 am convinced your lord- 
ship will do me the justice to think I would not ask for a wortliless 
person ; but, indeed, the young man I mean has very extraordinary 
merit. He was at the siege of Gibraltar, in which he behaved with 
distinguished bravery ; and was dangerously wounded at two several 
times in the service of his country. I will add, that he is, at present, 
in great necessity, and has a wife and several children, for whom he 
has no other means of providing ; and, if it >vill recommend him 
farther to your lordship’s favour, his wife, 1 believe, is one of the 
best and worthiest of her sex.' ’ 

“ As to that, my dear doctor,” cries the nobhiman, “I shall make 
no doubt ; indeed, any service 1 shall do the gentleman will be upon 
your account. As to necessity, it is the plea of so many, that it is 
impossible to serve them all ; and, with regard to the personal merit 
of these inferior officers, I believe, I need not tell you that it is very 
little regarded. But, if you recommend h*m, let^iihe person be what 
he will, I am convinced it will be done ; for I know it is in your 
power at present to ask for a greater matter than this.” 

“I depend entirely upon your lordship,” answered the doctor. 

“Indeed, my worthy friend,” repUee* the Jord, “I will not take 
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a merit to myself, which .will so liMc belojig to me. You are to 
depend on yourself. It falls out very luckily too at this time, when 
you have it in your po^'^or so greatly to oblige us.*' 

“ What, my lord, is in my power 1 ” cries ^lic doctor. 

“ You certainly know,” answered his lordship, “ how hard Colonel 
Trompington is run at your town in the election of a mayor ; they 
tell it will be a very near thing, unless you join us : but we know it 
is in your power to do the business, and turm tlio scale. I heard 
your name mentioned the other day on that accr)unt ; and 1 know 
you may have anything in reason if you will give us your interest.” 
^“Sure, my lord,” cried the doctor, “you are not in earnest in 
asking my interest for the colonel ? ” 

“ Indeed I am, ” answered the peer : “ why should you doubt it 1 ” 
“ For many reasons,” answered the doctor. “ First, I am an old 
friend and acquaintance of Mr. Fairfield, as your lordship, 1 believe, 
very well knows ; the little ititerest, therefore, that I have, you may 
bo assured, will go in his favour. Indeed, I do not concern myself 
deeply in these affairs, fi>r J do not think it becomes my cloth so to 
do ; but, as far as I think it decent to interest myself, it will cer- 
tainly bo on the side of Mr. Fairlicdd. Indeed, 1 should do so, if I 
^was acquaii'R-ed with both flie gentlemen only by reijutation ; the 
<r»ue being a neighbouring gentleman of a very large estate, a very 
sober and sensible man, of known probity and attachment to the 
true interest of his country ; the other is a mere stranger, a boy, a 
soldier of fortune ; and, as far as I can discern from the little con- 
versation 1 have had wdth him, of a very shallow capacity, and no 
education.” * 

“No educaticvi, my dear friend,” cries the nobleman : “ why he 
has been educated in half the courts of Europe.” 

“Perhaps so, my lord,” answered the doctor; “but I sliall 
always be so great a pedant, as to call a man of no learning a man 
no education ; and from my own knowledge, I can aver, that I am 
])erBuadod there is scarcely a foot soldier in the army who is more 
illiterate than the colonel,” 

“Why, as to Latin and Greek, ygu know,” replied the lord, 
“ they are not much re(|uired in the army.” 

“ It may be so,” said the doctor. “ Then let sncli i)erson8 keep 
to their own ])rofcssion. It is a very low civil capacity indeed 
for which an illiterate* man Cfin be qualified : and, to speak a plain 
truth, if your lordship is a friend to tlje colonel, you will do well to 
advise him to decline an attcmi)t, in wliich, 1 am certain, he has no 
probability of success.” 

“Well, sir,” said the lord, “if you are resolved against us, I 
must deal as freely with you, and tell you plainly I cannot serve 
you in your affair. Nay, it will be the best thing I can do to hold 
my tongue ; for, if 1 should mention his name with your recommen- 
dation, after wliat you hato said, he would, perhaps, never get pro- 
vided for as long as he lives.” 

“ Is his own merit, then, niy lord, no recommendation 1 cries the 
doctor. 
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“My clear, clear cric^ the othe'', “what is the merit of a 
subaltern officer ? 

“ Surely, my lord, ” cries the doctor ; “ it is the merit which should 
recommend him to the post of a subaltern oflicer ; and it is a merit, 
which will hereafter qualify him to serve his country in a liigher 
cajiacity. And 1 do assure you of this young man, tliat he has not 
only a good heart, but a good head too ; ind I have been told by 
those "who are judges, that he is, for his age, an excellent officer.” 

“ Very probably,” cries my lord : “ and there are abundance, with 
the same merit and the same <[ualifications, who want a morsel of 
bread for themselves and their families.” % 

“ It is an infamous scandal on the nation,” cries the doctor ; “^and 
I am heartily sorry it can be said evem with a colour of ti’utli.” 

“ How cfoi it be otherwise V ” says the ]>eer. “ Do j^ou think it is 
possilde to provide for all men of merit ? ” 

“ Yes, surely do I,” said the doctor ; “and very easily too.” 

“ How, pray ? ” cries the lord : “ ui)on my word, i shall be glad 
to know.” 

“ Only by not j>rovidmg for those who have none. Ihe men «)f 
merit, in any capacity, are not, 1 am ajiviid, so extrem^^y numerous, 
that wo need staiwe any of them, unless we A'ickedly suffer a set 
worthless fellows to cat their bread.” 

“This is all mere Utopia,” cried his lordshij) ; “the chimerical 
system of Plato’s comimuiwealth, with Avhich we amuBC'd ourselves 
at the university ; politics which are inconsistent with the state of 
human affairs.” 

“ Sure, my lord,” cries the doctor, “ we have read of states where 
such doctrines have been put in practice. What 'is your hmlship’s 
opinion of Rome in the earlier ages of the comnuui wealth, of Hparta, 
and even of Athens itself in some periods of its history ‘i ” 

“ Indeed, doctor,” cries the lord, “all those notions arc r>bsoleto, 
and long sinee exploded. To apply maxims of government, drawn 
from the Greek and Roman liistories, to this nation, is absurd and 
impossible. But, if you will have Roman examides, fetch them from 
those times of the republic that wore most like our own. Do y(iu 
not know, doctor, that this is as connipt a nation as ever existed 
under the sun ? And would yc»u think of governing such a people 
by the strict principles of honesty and morality V ” 

“If it be so corrupt,” sfiid the doctor, “ I think it is high time to 
amend it, or else it is easy foresee that Roman and British liberty 
wdll have the same fate ; for corruption in the body politic as natu- 
rally tends to dissolution as in the natural body.” 

“ I thank you for your simile,” cries niy lord ; “ for hi the natural 
body, I believe, you will allow there is the season of youth, the 
season of manhood, and the season of old age ; and that, when the 
last of these arrives, it will be an impossil,^e attewpt, by all the means 
of art, to restore the body again to its youth, or to the vigour of its 
middle age. The same periods happen to every great kingdom. In 
its youth, it rises by arts and arms to power and prosperity : this it 
enjoys, and flourishes with awhile ; arid then it may be said to be 
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in the vigour of its ago, cijriclicd at home with all the emoluments 
and blessings of peace, and formidable abroad v itli all the terrors of 
war. At length, this *^cry prosperity introduces corruption ; and 
then comes on its old age. Virtue and leaivuing, art and industry, 
decay by degrees ; the people sink into sloth, and luxury, and jnos- 
titutJioii ; it is enervated at home, becomes contemptible abroad ; and 
such indeed is its misery and wretchedness, that it resembles a man 
in the last decrepit staged of life, who looks with unconcern at his 
approaching dissolution. 

‘‘This is a melancholy picture indeed,’* cries the doctor ; “and if 
tj^e latter part of it can be applied to our case, I see nothing but 
religion, wliich would have prevented this decre}>it state of the con- 
stitution, should ])revent a man of spirit from hanging himself out 
of the way of so wretclied a contemplation.’* 

“ Why so 'i ** said tlie peer ; “why hang yourself, doctor? Would 
it not be wiser, think you, to make the best of your time, and the 
most you can, in such a nation ?** 

“And is religion then to be really laid out of the question?’’ 
cries the d<»ctor. 

to sj)eak my own oj»inion, sir,” answered the pcei’, 

you know 1 shall answer *in the negative: but you are too well 
acejuainted with the world to be tf>Id, that the conduct of poli- 
ticians is not formed upon tlie principles of religion.” 

“ 1 am very s(»rry for it,** cries the doctor; “but I will talk to 
them then of honour and honesty : this is a language wliich, 1 hope, 
they will au least pretend to undersbmtl. Now, to deny a man the 
jireferment which ho merits,^ and t(» give it to another man who does 
not merit it, iam manifest act of injustice, and is coiisec^ueiitly in- 
consistent with both honour and honesty. Nor is it only an act of 
injustice to the man himself, but to the public, for whose good, 
principally, all public otliees arc, <»r ought to be instituted. Now, 
this good can never be completed, nor obtained, but by employing 
all perstuis according to their cax>acities. Wherever true merit is 
liable to be superseded by favour and i)artiality, and men arc en- 
trusted with ottices w'ithout any I’ogard to capacity or integrity, 
the affairs of that state will always bo in a deplorable situation ; 
such,' as Livy ttdls us, was the state of Capua a little before its final 
destruction ; and the consequence your lordship well knows. But, 
my lord, there is aiM^ther mischief which attends this kind of in- 
justice, and that is, it has a manifest tendency to destroy all virtue 
and all ability among the people, by biking away all that en- 
couragement and incentive w'liicli should promote emulation, and 
raise men Jo aim at excelling in any art, science, or imofesskui. 
Nor can anything, my lord, contribute more to render a nation con- 
temptible among its neighbours : for what oi)inion can other coun- 
tries have of the (|)uiicils. or what teiTf>r can they conceive of tlie 
arms of such a people ? And it was chiefly owing to the avoiding 
of this terror, that Oliver Cromwell carried the reputation of 
England higher than it ever was at any other time. I will add only 
one argument more, and tJjat is founded on the most narrow and 
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selfish system of politics ; and ^his is, that such a conduct is sure to 
create universal discontent and grumbling at .home ; for nothing can 
bring men to rest satisfied, when they see others preferred to them, 
but an opinion that they deserve that elevation : fur as one of the 
greatest men this country ever produced, observes, 

One worthlpRR man, that gains what he pretends* 

Disgusts u thousand unprcteudliig fricndii. 

With what heart-burnings then must any nation sec themselves 
obliged to contribute to the support of a set of men, of whoso in- 
capacity to serve them they are well apprised ; and who do their 
country a d<iuble (liskindness, by being themselves employed ifl 
posts to which they are unequal, and by keeping others out of those 
employments for which they are qujdified ! ” 

“And do you really think, doctor,” cries the nobleman, “that 
any minister could sui)i)ort himself in this country upon such 
I)rincii)les as you recommend 1 Do you think he would be able to 
baffle an opposition, unless he should oblige his friends by confer- 
ring i^laces, often contrary to his own inclinations and his own 
oi)inioiis ” 

“Yes, really do I,” cries the doctor.' “Indeed, if ■'iuinister is 
resolved to make good his confession in the liturgy, by leaving* 
undone all those things which he ought to have done, and by doing 
all those things wliich he ought not to have done ; sucli a minister, 

I grant, will be obliged to baffle opposition, as you are pleased to 
term it, by these arts ; for, as Shakspeare somewhere says, 

Things 111 hogun strengthen tbcmsclves by ill. 

f 

But if, on the contrary, he will please to consider the true interest 
of his country, and that only in great and national points ; if lie 
will engage his country in neither alliances or quarrels, but where 
it is really interested ; if he will raise no money but what is wanted, 
iK)r employ any civil or military officers but what are useful, and 
place in these employments men of the highest integrity and of the 
greatest abilities ; if he will employ some few of his hours to advance 
our trade, and some few more to reguhite our domestic government; 
if he would do this, my lord, I will answer for it, he shall either 
have no opposition to baffle, or he shall baffle it by a fair appeal to 
his conduct. Such a minister may, in the language of the law, put 
himself on his country when he pleases, and he shall come off with 
honour and applause.” 

“And do you really believe, doctor,” cries the peer, “there ever 
was such a minister, or ever will be ? ” 

“Why not, my lord?” answered the doctor: “it 'requires no 
extraordinary parts, nor any extraordinary degree of virtue. He 
need practise no great instances of self-denial : Im shall liave power 
and honour, and riches ; and perhaps aU, in a much greater degree 
than he can ever acquire by pursuing a contrary system ; ho shall 
have more of each, and much more of safety.” 

“Pray, doctor,” said my lord, “1^ me ask you one simi>le 
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question : do you reiilly belicv6 any man upon earth was ever a 
rt»gue out of choice ? 

“Heally, my lord said the doctor, “ I am ashamed to answer in 
the afhrmative ; and yet I am afraid experii*nce would almost justify 
me if I should. Perhaps the t>pinioix of the world may sometimes 
mislead men to think those measures necossftry, wliich in reality 
are not so: or the tif'th maybe, that a man of good inelinatioiis 
finds his ofiice filled with such corru[)tion by the ini(|uity of his 
predecessors, that he may despair of being capable of purging it ; 
and so sits down contented, as Augeas did with the filth of his 
stables ; not because he thought them the better, or that such filth 
was really necessary to a sbAble ; but that he dosi)aired of sufficient 
force to cleanse them,” 

“I will ask you one (piestion more, and T have done,” said the 
nobleman. “Do you imagine, that if any minister was really as 
good as you would have him, that the people in general would believe 
that he was so ? ” 

“ Truly, my lord,” said the doctor, “ I think they may be justified 
in net believing too hastily ; but 1 beg leave to answer your lordship’s 
(question t"' another. Does your lordship believe th.at the people of 
t Crreenlai^"., when they see the light <»f the sun, and feel its warmth, 
after so 1 mg a season of cold and darkness, will really bo persuaded 
that he shines upon them ? ” 

My lord smiled at the c<»ncoit ; and then the dgefcor tf)ok an 
opportunity to renew his suit, to which his lordship answered, ho 
would i)romiso notliing ;md could give him no hopes of success ; 
“ but you may be assured,” said ho, with a leering countenance, 
“I shall do him all the service in my power ; ” a language which 
the doctor well understood, and soon after took a civil, but not a 
very ceremonious leave. 


CiTAr. III.— The liistory of ]lTr. Trent. 

Wk will now return to Mr. Booth and his Avifo. The former had 
spent his time very uneasily, ever since he had discovered what B<»rt 
of man ho was indebted to ; but lest he should forget it, Mr. Trent 
thought now prop^jr to remind him, in the following letter, which 
ho read the next morning after he had j)ut off the api)ointment : — 

“ SiK,— J am sorry the nocpssity of my afTalrs obliges mu to mptition that small sum I htitl 
tbo honour to lend you the oilier night at play and wliich, 1 shall be much obliged to you. 
If you will let me liave some time either to-day or to-morrow. 

“1 am, B^T, your moat obedient, most humble servant, ‘^Geouge Tiient.’* 

This letter a little surprised Booth, after the genteel, and, indeed, 
as it appeared, genfrous behaviour of Trent : but lest it should have 
the same effect upon the reader, wo will now j)rocecd to account for 
this, as well as for some other phenomena that have appeared in this 
history ; and, which perhaps, we shall bo forgiven, for not having 
opened inorer largely before.'^ 
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Mr. Trent, then, waa a gentlemafi, j)osBibl> of a good family, for 
it was not certain whence he sprung on the father’s side. His 
motlier, who waa the only xtarent he ever know or heard of, was a 
single geiillewoinan, and lor some time carried on the tracle of a 
milliner in Covent-garden. She sent lier son, at the age of eight 
years, to a charity-school, where ho remained till ho was tif the age 
of fourteen, without making any great pro^.cieiicy in learning ; in- 
deed, it is not very ]),vobablo he should ; for the master, who, in 
preference to a very leai ned and i)rop(?r man, was chosen by a party 
into this school, the salary of which was upwards of a hundred 
])ounds a year, had liimself never travtillod through the Latki 
grammar, and was, in truth, a mt>st consummate blockhead. 

At the age of iifteen, Mr. Trent was ])ut clerk to an attorney, 
where he remained a very sliori. time before he took leave of his 
master, — rather, indeed, de])arted without taking leave ; and, having 
broken open Lis motluir’s escritoire, and eavritul otVwith him all the 
valuable ehecls he there found, to the amouniiof about lirty pounds, 
lie mareln‘d off to sea, and went on board a merchantman, whence 
he was afterwai'ds jiresscul into a man of W”ir. 

In this service h() continued above three years ; during c’^hich time 
ho behaved so ill in his moral character that he twice underwent a < 
very severe discipline for tliefts in which he was tletecled ; but, at 
the same time;, he behaved so well as a sailor in an engagement 
with some pirates, that he wdped off all bu*mor scores, and greatly 
recommended himself to his e€a])Uiiii. 

At his I’cturn home, lie being then about twenty years of age, lio 
found tliat the attorney iiad in his ab.sence married liis mother, had 
buried her, and secured ail her ellects, to the amount-, as lie was 
informed, of alxmt tii'teeii hundred pounds. Trent a])[>lied to his 
step-father, but to jio ])urpose ; the ?ittorney utterly disowuied him, 
nor would he sull'er him to come a second time ’within his doors. 

It happened that the attoniey had, by a former wife, an only 
daughter, a great favourite, who was abtml the same age wuth Trent 
himself ; and had, during his residence at her father’s house, taken 
a very great liking to tliis young follow, who w'as extremely hand- 
some, and perfectly well made. This her liking was not, during 
his absence, so far extinguished, but that it immediately revived 
on his return. Of this she took Ctaro to give Mr. Trent proper in- 
timation ; for she was not one of those backward find delicate Ladies 
who can die rather than make the first overture. Trent was over- 
joyed at this, fpid with reason ; for she was a very lovely girl in 
her person, the only child of .a rich fathc;r ; find the iiros])ect of so 
complete Ji revenge on the attorney charmed him above fill the rest. 
To be as short in the matter fis the i)arties, ti imirriago was soon 
consummated betw'eeii them. 

The attorney at first raged, and was imu^-icabl^^’ ; Imt at last, fond- 
ness for his daughter so far overcame resentment, that he advanced 
a sum of money to buy his son-in-law (for now he acknowledged 
him as such) an ensign’s commission in a marching regiment, then 
ordered to Gibraltar ; at wliich the attoi'ney heartily liojied 
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that Trent might be •knocked the head; for in that case, he 
thought he might marry his daughter Aiore agreeably to his own 
ambition, and to her advantage. 

The regiment into which Trent purchased was the same with that 
in which Booth likewise served ; the one being an ensign and the 
other a lieutenant in the t wo additional companies. 

Trent had no blemish in his military capacity. Though he had 
but an indillereiit education, he was naturally sensible and genteel, 
for nature, as we have saitl, had given him a very agreeable person. 
He was likewise a very bold fellow ; and, as he really behaved him- 
f^lf every way well cjiough while he was at (Gibraltar, there W'as 
some degree of intimacy between him and Booth. 

When the siege Avas over, and the additional companies Avere 
again reduced, IVciit returned to his wife, Avlio received him Avith 
groat joy and affection. Soon after this, an ficeident happened, 
Avhich proved the utter ruin of his father- in -huv, and ended in 
breaking liis heai t ; this Avas nolhiiig but making a mistake pretty 
common at this day — of Avriting another man’s name to a deed 
instead of his oAvn. In truth, this matter was no less than A\’hat 
the law calls forgery, and aa^is just then made caintal by an act of 
parliament. From this (tileiice, indeed, the attorney AA’as acciuitted, 
by not admitting the ])roof of the party, who was t«> avoid his own 
deed by his evidence ; and tlierofore no Avitnuss, according to ihoso 
excellent rules called the law of evidence, — a laAV, A^ery excellently 
calculated for tin; l)rof3erA^ation of the lives of his majesty’s roguish 
subjects, and most notably used for that purpose. 

But, though by comiiuui law the attorney aa.-is honourably ac- 
quitted, yet, as common sense manifested to every one that ho AA'as 
guilty, he unhap])ily lost his reputation, and of consc(juence his 
business ; the chagrin of Avhich latter soon put an end to his life. 

The ])rosocution had been attended Avith a A’^ery groat expense ; 
for, besides the ordinary costs of avoiding the galhnvs by the hel]» 
of the hiAV, there was a Axry high article, of no less than a thousand 
pounds, paid doAvnto remove out of the Avay a Avitness, against Avhoiii 
tliere was no legal excoi»tion. The j)oor gentleman had besides 
suffered some losses in business ; so that, to the surprise <if all his 
acc|uaiiitaiice, when his debts A\^ere paid, there remained no more 
than a small estate of fourscore i>ounds a year, which lie settled 
upon his daughtt .-, far out of the reach of lier husband, and about 
tAA'o hundred jiuiinJs in money. 

The old gent Jciiiaii had not lieon long in his grave before IVent sot 
himself seriously to consider the state <^f his affairs. He had lately 
begun to look on his Avife Avith a much less degree of liking and 
desire tliaii formerly ; for ho -was one of those A\dio think too much 
of one thing is good fi»r nothing. Indeed, he had indulged those 
speculations so f#r, that, I believe, his wife, though one of the 
jjrettiest Avomen in iow’n, AA^as the last subject that he Avuuld have 
chosen for any amorous dalliance. 

Many other persons, however, gi-eatly differed from him in this 
opinion. Amongst the r/sst was the illustrious iieer, of amorous 
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lllemor3^ Tliis noble peer haviii^i tlicrofor<i got a view of Mrs* 
Trent one day in the street^ did, by means of an emissary then with 
him,tmake himself acquainted with her lodging, to which he imme- 
diately laid siege in form, Si.tting himself downm a lodging directly 
opposite to her, from ■whence the battery of ogles began t(j play the 
very next morning. • 

Tliis siege had not continued long befora the governor of the 
garrison became suliiciently a]>i)rised of all the works which were 
candying on ; and having well reconnoitered the enemy, and dis- 
covered who he was, notwithstanding a false name, and some dis- 
guise of his person, he called a council of war within his own breastj^ 
In fact, to drop all allegory, he began to consider whether his wife 
Avas not really a more valuable possession than he had lately thought 
her. Jn short, as ho had been disapjMnnted in her fortune, he now 
conceived some hcipes of turning her beauty itself into a fortune. 

Without cominunicating these views to her, he soon scraped an 
acquaintance Avith his ojiposite neighbour, by tlie name Avhich he 
there usurjied, and counterfeited an entire ignorance of his real name 
and title. On this occasion Trent had his disguise likewise, for he 
allected the utmost siinjilicity ; of which allectiition, as he Avas a 
very artful felloAv, he Avas extremely capable. 

The peer fell plump into the snare ; and Avhon, by the simplicity, 
as he iiiiagincd, of the husband, he became acquainted Avith the 
Avife, he was m extravagantly charmed Avith her person, whatever 
Avas the cost or the conseciuence, he would iiossoss her. 

IJis lordship, hoAvever, prcseiwed some caution in his manage- 
ment of this alfair ; more, perhajis, than was necessary. As for the 
husband, none w.as retpiisite, for lie knoAv .all he could ; and with 
regard to the Avifo herself, as she had, for S(.»me time, perceived the 
decrease of her husband’s affection (for feAV women are, 1 believe, 
to be inq)osod nj)oii in tliat matter), she Avas not disjileased to find 
the return cif all that conqdaisance and endearment, of th(jso looks 
and languishmeiits, from another agreeable ]>orson, which she had 
formerly received from Trent, and which she now found she shouhl 
receive from him no longer. 

My lord, therefore, having been indulged Avith as much opportu- 
nity as he could Avish from Trent, and having received rather more 
encouragement than he could well have hoped from the lady, began 
to prepare all matters for a storm ; Avhen luckily Mr. Trent deckir- 
ing ho must go out of toAvu for tAvodays, he fixed on the first day of 
his departure as the time of carryings his design into execution. 

And now, after some debate with himself in what manner he 
should approach his love, he at last determined to do it in his own 
person ; for he conceived, atid perhaps very rightly, that tho lady, 
like Semele, was not void of ambition, and would have y)reforred 
Jupiter in all his glory to the s;ime deity in tl^'o disguise of an 
humble shepherd. He dressed himself, therefore, in the richest 
embroidery of which he was master, and appeared before liis mis- 
tress arrayed in all the brightness of peerage ; a sight whose charms 
ahe had not the y»ower to resist, and the consequences are only to bo 
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imagined. In short, *tlie same^ scene which Jupiter acted with hia 
above-mentioned mistress of old, was more than beginning, when 
Trent burst from the closet into which he had conveyed himself, 
and unkindly interrupted the action. 

His lordship x^resently ran to his sword ; but Trent, with groat 
calmness, answered, that as it was very well known he durst not 
light, he should not draw his sword on this occasion : “For, sure,** 
says he, “my lord, it would bo the highet.’ imprudence in me to 
kill a man who has now become so considerably my debtor. ** At 
which words, he fetched a x>erson from the closet, who had been 
fionfined with him ; telling him ho had done his business, and might 
now, if he pleased, retire. 

It would be tedious here to amuse the reader with all that x)assed 
on the present <jccasic)n ; the rage and confusion of the wife, or the 
perplexity in which my lord was involved. We will omit therefore 
all such matters, and proceed directly to business, as Trent and his 
lordship did soon after ; and, in the conclusion, my lord stipulated 
a good round sum, and to provide Mr. Trent with a good place on 
the first t>pportunity. 

On tht side of Mr. Trent was stipulated absolute remission of all 
past, and full indulgence for the time to come. 

Trent now immediately took a house at the polite end of the 
town, furnished it elegantly, and set up his ocxuipage, rigged out 
both himself and his wife with very handsome clothes, freejuented 
all public places whore ho could get admission, pushed himself 
into acipiaintance ; and his wife soon afterwards began to keep an 
assembly, or, in .the fashionable xdirase, to bo “at home,*’ once a 
week ; when, by my lord’s assistance, she was presently visited by 
most men of the first rank, and by all such women of fashion as aio 
not very nice in their company. 

My lord's amour with this lady lasted not long ; for, as we have 
before observed, he was the most inconstant r)f all the human race. 
Mrs. Trent’s i)assion was not, liowever, of that kind, which leads 
to any very deep resentment of such fickleness : her x)asBion, indeed, 
was principally founded upon interest ; so that foundation served to 
support aii other superstructure : and she was easily prevailed upon, 
as well as her husband, to be useful to my lord in a capacity, which, 
though very ofUiu exerted in the polite world, has not as yet, to my 
great surprise, acejuired any i>olitc name, or indeed any, wliich is 
not too coarse to be adnut^tod iij this history. 

After this x>i’oft*'Ce, which we thouglit necessary to account for a 
character of which some of my country and collegiate readers 
might possibly doubt the existence, T shall proceed to what more 
immediately regards Mrs. .Booth. The reader may be to 

remember that Mr. Trent was present, at the assembly, to which 
Booth and his wife wer carried by Mrs. James, and where Amelia 
was met by the old peer. 

His lordship, seeing there that Booth and Trent were old acquaint- 
ance, failed not, to use the language of sportsmen, to put Trent 
ux^on the scent of Aiuelia'^ for this x^urpose that gentleman visited 
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Booth the very next (lay,i tand hail pursued him close ever since. 
By his means, therefore, my lord learned that Amelia was to be at 
the masiiucrade, to which p]acc she was dogged by Trent in a sailor’s 
jacket, who, meeting my lord, according to agreement, at the 
entrance of the opera-house, like the four-legged gentleman of tlie 
same vocation, made a dead point, as it is called, at the game. 

My lord was so satisfied and delighted with liis conversation at 
the masipierade, with fhe sii]>posed Amelia, and the encouragement 
which, in reality, she had given him, that wijen he saw ’JVent the 
next morning, he embraceil him with great fondness, gave him a 
bank-note of a hundred pounds, and promised him both the Indies 
on his success, of which he began to have no manner of doubt. 

The affair that liappeiied at the gaming-tabhi was likewise a 
scheme of Trent’s, on a liiiit. given by my lord to Jiim, to endeavour 
to lead Booth into some scrape or distress ; his lordship promising 
to j)ay whatever expense Trent might be led into by such means. 
Upon his lordship's credit, therefore, the money lent to Booth Avas 
really advanced : and hence arose all that seeming generosity and 
iiidillercuce as to the payment ; Trent lieing satistied Avith the 
obligations conferred on Btioth, by means of which lK^lioj)ed to 
effect his purpose. 

But now tlio scene was t<»f.ally changi^d ; for Mrs. Atkinson, the 
morning after the (luarrel, beginning seriously to recollect, that slie 
had carried the matter lather too far. ami might really injure 
Amelia's reputation, — a thought, to Avhich the Avarm pursuit of her 
own interest had a good deal blinded lier tiv the time, — resolved to 
Ausitmy lord himself, and to let him into the aa^ioIo story,; for, as she 
had .sueceed(}d already in her favoiu’ite ]M>iiit, she tliought she liad 
no rcasf)!! to fear any conRe([ueiice of the discovery. This resolution 
she immediately executijd. 

Trent came t<» attend his lordship, just after Mrs. Atkinson had- 
left him. PTe f<jund the pecu- in a very ill humour, and brought no 
news to comfort or recruit his spirits ; for lie had liimself just re- 
ceived a billet from Booth, Avilli an excuse for himself and liis Avife 
from accepting the invitation at Trent’s house that evening, Avhere 
matters had been previously concerteil for their enti*rtainmeiit ; and 
Avlien his lordship Avas by accident to drop into the room wliere 
Amelia AV'as, Avliile Booth Avas to be engaged at ph^v in another. 

And noAV, after much debate, and after Trent had acqiiaintetf my 
lord Avith the Avretclicd situatiiui Booth’s circumstances, it was 
resolved, that Trent should immediately demand his money of 
Bo(jth, and ujxm his not jiaying it (b)r they both concluded it im- 
possible lie slnmld pay it), to jmt the note which Trent had, for the 
money in suit against him, by the genteel means of paying it away 
to a nominal third person ; and this they both cijjiceived must end 
immediately in the ruin of Booth, and, o#.nsequently, in the con- 
quest of Amelia. 

In this project, and with this hope, both my lord and his setter, 
or (if the sportsmen jilease) setting-dog, greatly exulted, and it was 
next inoniing executed, as wo have already seen. • 
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^11 Ar. IV.— Containing some distress. 

Trent’s letter drove Booth almost to madness. To be indebted to 
sach a fellow, at any rate, had stuck much in his stomach, and had 
given him very great uneasiness ; but to answer his demand in any 
other manner than by paying the money, was .absolutely what lie 
could not bear. Again, to pay this money, ho very plainly saw 
there was but. oneway ; and this was by stripping his wife, not only 
4 )f every farthing, but almost of every rag she had in the world ; 
a thought so dreadful that it chilled his very soul with horror : 
and yet pride, at last, seemed to represent this as the lesser evil of 
the two. 

But how to do this was still a (lucstion. It was not; sure, at least 
he feared it was not, that Amelia herself would readily consent to 
tliis, and so far from iiersuading her t<» such a measure, he could 
not bear even to ])ro]»ose it. At length his determ in.ation was to 
ficijufiiut hi.s wife with tlio whohj atlair, and to .ask her consent, by 
way of fj eking her .advice ; for he was well assured she could find 
no other means of extricating him out of his dilemma. Tin’s ho 
accordingly did, representing the affair as bad as he could ; tliough, 
indeed, it was impossible for him to .aggravate the re.al truth. 

Ameli.a hc.ard him p.atieutly without once interrupting him. 
When he had iinishtid, she romaincKl silent some time : indeed, the 
shock she received from iliis story almost de])rived lier of the 
})owor of .speaking. At. last she .answei'ed, “ Well, my dear, you 
ask my advice. 1 certainly can give no other, than that the money 
must be j)aid.” 

“But how must it bo paid?” cries bo. “O he.avons ! thou 
sweetest creature ! wh.at, not once ujibraid mo for bringing this ruin 
on thee ? ” 

•‘U])brakl you, my dc.ar ! ” .s,ays she : “would to Hc.aven 1 could 
prevent your upbraiding yourself. But do not despair : I will 
endeavour by some means or other to get yon the money.” 

“Alas ! my dear love,” cries Booth, “ i know the only w.ay by 
winch you can raise it. J low can 1 consent t«) tli.at ? Do you foTget 
the fears you so lately ex])ressed, of wh.at would be our wretched 
C(mdition when our h'tthj .all was mouldered away ? (), my Amelia ! 

they cut my very luLirt-strings when you sjioke them ; for I h.ad 
then lost this little .all. Indeed, I assure you, J have not pl.ayed 
since, nor ever will more.” 

“Keep that resolution,” s.aid she, “my de.ar, and I hope we 
shall ^(jt recover the past.” At which words, casting her eyes on 
the children, the tears l)urst from them, .and §he cried, “ Beavoii 
will, 1 hope, pretrido for us.” 

A pathetic scene now ensued between tlic husband and wife, 
wrhich would not, perhaps, please many re.adors to see drawn at too 
full a length. It is sufficient to say, that this excellent woman not 
pnly used her utmost gndeavours to stifle and conceal her ow'ii 
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concern, but said and did evcrytliiig in lier< power to allay that of 
her husband. * 

Booth was, at this time, to meet a person whom we have formerly 
mentioned in the course of uur history. This gentleman had a place 
in tli(j war-office, and pretended to bo a man of great interest and 
consequence ; by which means he did not only receive great respect 
and c*)nrt froiii the inferior officers, but actually bubbled several 
of their money by undertaking to do them services, which, in 
reality, were not within his power. In truth, 1 have known few 
great men, who have not been beset with one or iiic^re of such 
fellows as these, through whon» the inferior ])art of mankind ara. 
t)bliged to make their court tt> the great themselves ; by which 
means, 1 believe, principally, persons of real merit have been often 
deterred from the attempt ; for these subaltern coxcombs ever 
assume an ec^ual state wiili their masters, and look for an equal 
degree of respect to be paid to them, to which men of spirit, who 
are in every light their betters, are not easily brought to submit. 
These fellows, indeed, themselves have a jealous eye towards all 
great abilities, and are sure, to the utmost of their power, to keep 
all who are so endowed from the j)rescnce (>f their maste|j'*. They 
use their masters, as bad miuistors have sometimes used a i)rince ; 
they keep all men of iiuirit from his ears, and daily sacvilice his 
true honour and interest to their own prolit and their own 
vanity 

As soon as Booth was gone to his appointment with this man, 
Amelia immediately l)et(jok herself to her business with the highest 
resolution. She packed u[> not only her own little trinkets, and 
those of the children, but the greater pfirb of her own pbor clothes 
(for she was but barely jm>vided) ; and then drove in a liackney 
cojicli to the same pawnbroker's who had before been recommended 
to her by Mrs. Atkinson, who advanced litu’ the money she desired. 

lieing now provided with her sum, she returned well pleased 
home ; and her husband coming in si>on after, she, with much 
cheerfulness, delivered him all tlie money. 

Booth was so overjoyed with the jjrospect of discharging his debt 
to 'i'rent, that he did not perfectly reflect on the distress to wdiich 
his family was now reduced. The good humour which appeared 
ill the countenance of Amelia wjis, perhaps, another help to stifle 
those reflections ; but, alxive all, were the assurances he had re- 
ceived from the great man, whom lie had met at a colTeodiouse, and 
who had )>romised to do him «all th*e service in his jH)wer, which 
several lialf-i)ay subaltern ofiicers assured him was very consider- 
able. 

Witli this comfortable news he acquainted his wife, who either 
was, or seemed to be, extremely well pleased witli it ; and now ho 
set out, with the money in his pocket, to pay his frfeiid Trent, w’ho, 
unluckily for him, hajipened not to be at lio/ile. 

(-)n his return home, he met his old friend the lieutenant, who 
thankfully paid him his crown, and insisted on his going with him 
and taking part of a bottle. This invitation was so eager and 
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pressing, that poor B«oth, who^oiild not resist much importunity, 
complied. ’ 

While they were over this bottle, Booth acquainted his friend with 
the promises he had received that afternoon at the coffee-house, with 
which the old gentleman was very well jdeased ; for I have 
heard,” says he, ‘HJiat gentleman has very powerful interest;” 
but he informed him likewise, that he had heard the great must be 
touched ; for he never did anything without touching. Of this, 
indeed, the great man himself had given some oblhpie hints, by 
saying, with great sagacity and slyness, that ho knew where fifty 
pounds might bo deposited to much advantage. 

Booth answered that lie would very readily advance a small sum 
if ho had it in his jiower, but that at present it was not so ; for, 
that he had no more in the world than the sum of lifty pciunds, 
which he owed Trent, and which he intended to pay him the next 
morning. 

“ It is very right, undoubtedly, to pay your debts,” says the old 
gentleman ; “ but sure, on such an tjccasion, any man but the 
rankest usurer w<»uld bo contented to stay a little while for his 
money; gnd it will be. only a iittlo while 1 am convinced; for if 
you deposit this sum in tlie great man’s hands, I make no doubt 
but you will succeed immediately in getting your commission ; and 
then I will help you to a method of taking up such a sum as this.” 
The old gentleman jicrsisted in this advice, and backed it with 
every argument he could invent ; declaring, as was indeed true, 
that he gave the same, advice which he would pursue, was the case 
his own. 

Booth loiig rejected the opinion of his friend, till, as they had 
not aigued with dry lips, ho became heated with w.inc, and then at 
last the old genthunaii succeeded. Indeed, such was his love, 
either for }5ooth or for his own opinion, and perha)>s for both, that 
he omitted nothing in his power : he even endeavoured to palliate 
the character of Trent, and unsaid half what he had before said of 
that gentleman. In the end, he undertook to make Trent easy, 
and to go to him the very next morning for that purpose. 

Poor Booth at last yielded, though with the utmost difficulty. 
Indeed, had he known quite as much of Trent as the reader does, 
no motive whatsoever would have x>revailed on him to have taken 
the old genllemafl’s advice. 


, Chap. V.— ContaininR more wormwood and other ingrcdlcntB. 

In the morning Booth communicated tlie matter to Amelia, who 
told him sho woultl not, presume to advise him in an afiair of which 
he was so much the better judge. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful state what conduct to pursue, 
Bound came to make him a visit, and informed him, that he had been 
at Trent's hou^e, but foui^ him not at home ; adding, that he would 
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pay him a second visit that very *Jay, and *vould not rest till ho 

found him, • 

liooth was ashamed to confess his wavering Resolution, in an affair 
in which he had been so ’’troublesome to his friend : ho therefore 
dressed himself immediately, and together they both went, to wait 
(jii the little great man, to wliom Booth now hoped to pay his court 
in the most ijffectual inaimei'. 

Bound had been longer ae<{uainted with the modem methods of 
business than Booth : ne advised his friend, therefore, to begin with 
tipping, as it is called, the great man’s servant. He did so, and by 
that means got si)eedy access to the nijister. « 

Tlie great man received the money, not as a gudgeon does a bait, 
but as a pike receives a poor gudgeon into his maw. To say the 
truth, such fellows as these may well be likened to that voracious 
lish, who fattens himself by devouring all the little inhabitants of 
the river. As soon as the great man had pocketed the cash, he 
shook Booth by the hand, and told him he would be sure to sli]> no 
opjKirt unity of serving him, and would send him word as soon as 
any offered. 

Here I shall stop one moment, and so, iierhaps, will^niy good- 
natured reader ; for, surely, it must be a hard heart which is not < 
affected with reflecting on the manner in which this poor little sum 
was raised, and on the manner in which it was bestowed ; — a worthy 
family, the wife and children of a man who had lost his blood abroad 
in the service of his countiy, jiarting with their litth» all, and exposed 
to cold and hunger, to painpt^r such a fell(A\; as this*! 

And if any such reader as 1 mention should happen to be in reality 
a great inau, and in jiower, perhaps the horror of this ^licture may 
induce him to put a liual end t^) this abominable practice of touch- 
ing, as it is called ; by which, indeed, a set of leeches arc permitted 
to suck the blood of the brave and the indigent, of the widow and 
the oiphan. 

Booth now returned home, where he found his wife with Mrs. 
Janies. Amelia had, hefore the arrival of her husband, absolutely 
refused Mrs. James’s invitation to dinner the next day ; but when 
Booth came in, the lady renewed her ayijdication, and that in so 
jiressing a inaiiiier, that Booth seconded h(;r ; for though he had 
enough t»f jeahnisy in his temjier, yet such was his friendship to the 
colonel, and such his gratitude for the obligations'which ho had re- 
ceived from him, that his own unwillingness to believe anything ill 
of him, c()-()j)erating with Amelia’.^f eiideavtmrs to put everything 
in the fairest light, had brciught him to acquit his friend from any 
ill design. To this, perhaps, ibhe late affair ctmeerning my lord had 
moreover contributed ; for it seems to me, that the same'])assion 
cannot much energise on two diflerent ol)jects at one and the same 
time ; an observation, which, 1 believe, wil^hold fts true with regard 
to the cruel passions of jealousy and anger,* as to the gentle j)assif)n 
of love, in which one great and mighty object is sure to engage the 
whole passion. 

WJieii Booth grew importunate, Amc^i answered, “My dear, I 
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should not refuse youVhafcover^as in my power : but this is abso- 
lutely out of my power ; for, since T must declare the truth, I can- 
not dress myself.’* 

“ Why so ? ** said Mrs. James : “ I am sure you are in good health.’* 

“Is there iu> other impediment to dressing but want of health, 
madam ? ” answered Amelia. 

“Upon my word, none that I know of,” re])lied Mrs. James. 

“ What do you think of want of clothes, ipadam 'i” said AmeJia. 

“ Ilidiculous ! ” cries Mrs. .lames. “ What need have you to dress 
yourself out ? You will see n()})ody but our own family, and 1 pro- 
Aiisc you I don’t expect it. A plain nightgown will do very well.” 

“ But if J must be plain with you, madam,” said Amelia, “ ] have 
no other clothes but what I have now on my back. 1 have not even 
a clean shift in the world ; for you must know, my dear,” said she 
to Booth, “that little Betty has walked off this morning, and has 
carried all my linen with her.” 

“How, my dear ! ” cries Booth, “little Betty robbed you ?” 

It is even so,” answ'ered Amelia. Indiicd, she spoke truth ; for 
little Betty, having i>erceived the evening before that her mistress 
was moving lier gcjods, evas willing to lend all the assistance in her 
power, and had accordingly niovcal olf early that morning, biking 
with her whatever she could lay her hands on. 

Booth exjiressed himself with some passion on the occasion, and 
swore he would makci an oxamx)le of the girl. “ If the little slut be 
above grouiKl,” cried lie, “1 will find her out, and bring her to 
justice.” 

“I am really sorry for this accident,” said Mrs. James: “and, 
though 1 ki.ow not how to meiiiioii it, 1 beg you’ll give me leave to 
offer you any linen of mine, till you can make new of your own.” 

Amelia thankiKl Mrs. Janies, but declined the favour, saying, 
she could do well enough at home ; and that, as she had no servant 
now to take care of her children, slit^ could not, mu* would not, 
leave them on any account. 

“Then bring master and miss with you,” said Mrs*, dames : “you 
shall ])ositively dine with us to-morrow.” 

“ T begi^madam, you will mention it no more,” said Amelia : “for, 
besides the substantial reasons 1 have already given, f have some 
things on ujy mind at present w’hich make me unfit for company ; 
and I am lesolved nothing shall i>revail on me to stir from home.” 

Mrs. .lames had carried her invitalion already to the very utmost 
limits of gtK)d breeding, if not beyond them. She desisted, there- 
fore, from going any farther ; and, after some short stay longer, took 
her lef\ve, with many expressions of concern, which, however, great 
as it was, left her heart and her mouth together, before she was out 
of the house. 

Booth now deAiriidAhat lie w'ould go in ynirsuit of little Betty, 
against whom he vowed so much vengeance, that Amelia endea- 
voured to moderate his anger, by rciiresenting to him the girl’s 
youth, and that this was the first fault she had ever been guilty of. 
“Indeed,” says she, “1^ should be very glad to have my things 
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again, and T would have the girl tod’punishedVin some degree, which 
might possibly bo for heir own good ; but I tremble to think of 
taking away her life ; ** for Booth, in his rage, ihad sworn he would* 
hang her. " 

“ [ know the tenderness of your heart, my dear,” said Booth ; 
“ and I love you for it ; but I must beg of y(m to dissent from your 
opinion. I do not think the girl in any light an object of mercy. 
She is not only guilty pf dishonesty, but of cruelty ; for she must 
know our situation, and the veiy little we had left. She is, besides, 
guilty of ingratitude to you, who have treated her with so mucli 
kindness, that you have ratlier acted the part of a mother than b 
mistress ; and so far from thinking her youth an excuse, I think it 
rather an aggravation. It is true, indeed, there are faults, which 
the youth of the party very strongly recommends to our pardon : 
such are all those which ])roceed from carelessness and want of 
thought : but crimes of this black dye, which are committed with 
deliberation, and imply a bad mind, deserve a more severe punish- 
ment in a young person than one of ri])er years ; for what must file 
mind be in old age, wliicli has acepured such a degree of perfection 
in villany so very early ? Such persons these it is^ really a 
charity to the public to put out of society : and, indeed, a religious 
mail would put them out of the world for the sake of themselves ; 
for whoever understands anything of human nature must know, 
that such people, tlie longer they live, the more they will accumu- 
late vice and wickedness.” 

“Well, my dear,” cries Amelia, “I camiot argue with you on 
tliese subjects. I shall always submit to your superior judgment ; 
and I know you too well, to think that you will ever do anything 
cruel,” 

Bootli then left Amelia to take care of her children, and went in 
{lursuit of the thief. 


CnAr. VI.— A scene of the tragic kind. 

He had not been long gone before a thundering knock was hoar^ at 
the door of the house where Amelia lodged, and presently after a 
figure, all pale and ghastly, and almost breathless, rushed into the 
room where she then was with her children. 

This figure Amelia soon recognised to be Mrs. Atkinson, though, 
indeed, she was so disguised, that at her first entrance Amelit). scarce 
knew her. Her eyes were sunk in her head, her hair dishevelled ; 
and not only her dress, but every feature in hej face was in the 
utmost disorder. % 

Amelia was greatly shocked at this sight, and the little girl was 
much frightened : as for the boy, he immediately knew her, and 
running to Amelia, he cried, “ La ! mamma, what is the matter with 
XJpor Atkinson ? ” 
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As soon as Mrs. Atkijison reco^jered her breath, she cried out, “ O, 
Mrs. Booth ! I am the most miserable of. women ; I have lost the 
best of husbands.” 

Amelia, looking aC her with all the tenderness imaginjiblc, for- 
getting, I believe, that there had ever been any quarrel between 
them, said, “ Good heavens, madam, what’s the matter ? ” 

“ O, Mrs. Booth ! ” answered she, I fear I have lost my husband. 
The doctor says, there is but little hope of his life. O madam ! how- 
ever I have been in the wrong, I am sure yi‘ u will forgive me and 
pity me. I am sure I am severely punished ; for to that cursed 
syfairl owe all my misery.” 

“Indeed, madam,” cries Amelia, “I am extremely concerned for 
your misfortune ; but, pray, tell me, has anything happened to the 
Serjeant ? ” 

“ O mad;im ! ” cries she, I have the greatest reason to fear I shall 
lose him. 'J’he doctor has almost given him over : he says he has 
scarce any ho})es. O madam ! that evening that the fatal quarrel 
happened between us, my dear Ciaptain took it so to heart, that he 
sat up all night, and <lrank a whole bottle of brandy. Indeed, he 
said, ho wished to kill himself ; for ludhing could have hurt him so 
^ much in £iie world, he ^lid, as to have any (quarrel between you and 
me. His concern, and what he drank together, threw him into a 
high fever ; so that, wdicn 1 came homo from my lord’s (for indeed, 
madam, I have been and set all to rights ; your reputation is now in 
no danger) — when I came home, I say, I found the poor man in a 
raving, delirious fit, and in that he has continued ever since till 
about an h()ur ago, whdn he came perfectly to his senses ; but now, 
lie says, he 'js sure he shall die, and begs, for Heaven’s sake, to see 
you first. Would you, madam, wouhl you have the goodness to 
grant my poor captain’s desire ? Consider, he is a dying man, and 
neither he nor I shall ever ask you a second favour. He says, he 
lias something to say to you that he can mentif)n to no otlier iierson, 
and that he cannot die in peace unless he sees you.” 

“Upon my word, madam,” cries Amelia, “ I am extremely con- 
cerned at what you tell me. I knew the poor serjeant from his in- 
fancy, and always had an affection for him, as 1 think him to be one 
of the best-natured and honestest ertjatures upon earth. J am sure, 
if I could do him any service, —but of what use can my going be ? ” 

“»%0f the high«ist in the world,” answered Mrs. Atkinson. “If 
you knew how earnestly he entreated it, how his poor breaking 
heart begged to see you, you wj^uld not refuse. ’ 

“Nay, I do not absolutely refuse,” cries Amelia. “Something 
to say to me of conse(juence, and that ho could not die in peace 
unless he said it— did he say that, Mrs. Atkinson ^ ” 

“ Upon my honour he did,” answered she ; and much more than 
1 have related.” ft 

“ Well, 1 will go witii you,” cries Amelia : “I cannot guess what 
this should be ; but I will go.” 

^ Mrs. Atkinson then poured out a thousand blessings and thanks- 
givings ; and, taking liold of Amelia's hand, and eagerly kissing it, 
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cried out, “ How could that fury, jiassion, djive mo to quarrel with 
such ii ci uiiturc ? ” « 

Amelia told her she had forgiven and forgotten it ; and, then, 
calling up the mistress of Uio house, and comimtting to her the care 
of the children, she cloaked herself ux> as well as she could, and set 
out with Mrs. Atkinson. 

Wlicn they arrived at the house, Mrs. i^tkinson said she would 
go lirst, and give the captain some notice ; for, that if Amelia 
entered the room uii iXpecUidly, the sur|)rise might have an ill 
effect. She left therefore Amelia in the i>arloiir, and jjroceeded 
directly up stairs. ^ 

Pt>or Atkinst)ii, weak and had as was his condition, no sooner 
hoard that Amelia was come, than he discovered gri‘at joy in his 
countenance, and ])resently afterwards she was introduced to liiin. 

Atkinson exerted his utmost strength to thank her for liis goodness 
to a dying man, for so he called himself. He said he should not liave 
presumed to give her this trouhlc, Imd he not liad something, which 
lie thought of c<)nse(]|uencc, to say tK> her, and w^hich he could not 
mention to any other person. He then <lesired his wife to give him 
a little hox, of wliidi lie alwiiys kept the kc.'\^ himself, and afterwards 
begged her to leave the room for a few minutes ; at whiln neither ^ 
she nor Amelia exiu’essed any dissatisfaction. 

When ho was alone with Amelia, he s])()ko as frOlows : “This, 
madam, is the last time my eyes will ever behold what — do pardfui 
me, madam, I will never <»fl\>nd you more.’^ Here he sunk down in 
his bed, ami the tears gushed from his eyes. 

“ Why should you fear to ofleiid me, Joi5?” said Amelia : “I am 
sur<^ you never did anytliing willingly to otfenil me.” • 

“No, madam,” answered he, “I W'ould die a thousand times 
before I w'ould have ventured it in the smallest jualter. Hut — T 
cannot sj)eak — and yut T must. You cannot ])ardon me, and yet, 
perhaps, as 1 am a dying inaii, and never shall see you more — 
Indeed, if 1 was to live after this discovery, 1 shouhl never dare to 
look you ill the face again — and yet, madam, to think J never shall 
see yon more, is worse than ten thousand deaths.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Atkinson,” cries Amelia, blushing, and looking 
down to tlie floor, “ I must not hear yon talk in this manner. If you 
have anything to say, tell it me, and do not be .ifraid <»f my anger ; 
for I thii^k I may inoniise to forgive whatever it tw^as jiosBiblecyou 
should do.” 

“Here, then, madam,” s;iid he, ‘Ws your]>icture : 1 stoic it when 
I was eighteen years of age, and have kept it ever since. It is set. 
in gold, wdlh three little diamonds ; and yet I can truly say, it was 
not the gold nor the diamonds which I stole : it was that face ; 
W'hich, if 1 had been the emperor of the world ” 

“ 1 must not hear any more of this,” said she : ‘i comfort yourself, 
Joe, and think no more of this matter, •jte assured I freely and 
heartily forgive you : but, pray, compose yourself. Come, let mo 
call in your wife.” 

“First, madam, let mo beg one favour,” cried ho : “ consider it 
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is tho lasi^, and then Icsliall die^n peace. Let mo kiss that hand 
before T die.” 

“Well — nay,” sayw she, ^‘1 don’t know 'what I am doing : well — 
there.” She then carelessly gave him< her liJind, which ho i)ut 
gently to his lips, and then presently let it drop, and fell back in 
the bed. 

Amelia now summoned Mrs. Atkinson, who w'as, indeed, no 
farther otV than just without the door. She then hastened down 
stairs, and called f(.»r a great glass of watci, which having drunk 
olF, she threw herself into a chair, and Uhj tears ran plentifully 
f|:oui her eyes with conn Mission for the i)ooi* wretch she had just 
left ill his bed. 

To say the truth, without any injui'y to her chastity, that heart, 
which had stood livni as a rock to all the attacks of title and 
e<iuipage, of liiKji'y and tlati ery, and which all the treasures t>f tlio 
uni verso could not have ])iirchased, was yet a little .softened by tlio 
l)lain, honest, modest, involuntary, delicate, heroic passion of this 
ptMir and humbhj swain ; for whom, in sjute of herself, she felt a 
momentary t.enderness and com])lacence, at which Booth, if ho had 
known it. would jierliaj)^ liave been clis])leased. 

D Having .stayed some time in the parlour, and not linding Mrs. 
Atkinson c<uue down (for imleeil her hiusband was then so bad slio 
could m»t (|uit him), Amelia left a message with the maid of tho 
house f(»r her mistress, ])urporting that she should be ready to do 
anything in her power to serve her ; and then left the house, with 
a confusion on her mind tliat she had never felt before, and wdiich 
any cliastity, that is not hewn out of marble, must feel on so tender 
and delicat6 an ocoasion. 


Cjiai*. VII.— In wliich Mr. Hooth meets with more tiian one adventure. 

Boo*]’!!, having hunted about for two hours, at last saw a young 
lady ill a tattered silk gown, stepping out of a shop in Monmoutli- 
street into a hachiiey-coach. This Lady, notwithstaiidiiig tho 
disguise of her dress, he x>i'oseutly discovered to be n(» other than 
little Betty, 

Jio insUintly gave the alarm of “Stop thief!” “ Stoi> coach!” 
uxnhi which MrfV. Betty was immediately stop^jed in her vehicle, 
and Booth and his myrmidons laid hold of her. 

The girl no sooner found tluffc she was seized by her master, than 
the consciousness of her guilt overpenvered her, for she w\as not as 
yet an cxx>Lrienced olfeiider ; and she immediately confessed her 
crime. * 

She was then carried before a justice of ])eace, wdiere she was 
searched, and thft'e wjj^ found in her iiossession four shillings and 
.sixiieiice in money, besides the silk gmvn, w^hich was indeed jiroper 
furniture for Rag-fair, and scarce worth a single farthing, though 
the honest shopkeeper, in Monmouth-stfcct, had sold it for a crown 
to this siinide girl. 
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THE jCSTtCE AND PAWNBROKEB. 


The girl, being examined by tl^o magisti^tc, spoke as follows : 
“Indeed, sir, an't please your worship, I am very sorry for what I 
have done ; and tr) be sure, an*t please your honour, my lord, it 
must have been the devil# that put me upon* it; for to be sure, 
please your majesty, I never thought upon such a thing in my 
wliole life beffire, any more than I did of my dying-day ; but, 
indeed, sir, an’t please your worship ” 

She was running on in this manner, when the justice interrupted 
her, and desired her tc^give an account of what she had taken from 
her master, and wluit she had done with it. 

“Indeed, an’t please your majesty,” said she, “I took no mor^ 
than tvro shifts of madam’s, and 1 pawned them for five shillings, 
which I gave for the gown that’s upon my back ; and as for the 
money in n\y ],)ocket, it is every farthing of it my own. 1 sim sure 
I intended to carry back the shifts too as soon as ever I could get 
money to take theni out.” 

The girl, having told them where the pawnbroker lived, the 
justice sent to him to j^rodiice the shifts, which lie presently did ; 
for he expected that a warrant to search his house would be the 
consequence of his refusfil. 

The shifts being produced, on which the V-onest pawnbJokcr had , 
lent five shillings, they .a])j)eared plainly to be worth above thirty : 
indeed, when new, they had cost much more : so that by their good- 
ness, as well as by their size, it was certain they could not belong 
to the girl. 

Booth grew very warm against the pawnbroker. “T hope, sir,” 
said he to the justice, “there is some punishment for this fellow 
likewise, who so plainly appears to have known that these goods 
were stolon. The shops of these fellows may, indeed, be called the 
fountains of theft ; for it is, in reality, the encouragement which 
they meet with from these receivers of their goods, that induces 
men very often to become thieves ; so that these deserve equal, if 
not severer punishment, than the thieves themselves. ” 

The jiawnbroker protested his innocence, and demied the taking 
in the shifts. Indeed, in tliis he spoke truth ; for he had slipped 
into an inner rocuri, as was always his custom on these occasions, 
and left a little boy to do the business ; by which means he had 
carried on the trade of receiving stolen goods for many years with 
impunity, and had been tw'ice acquitted at the Old Bailey, though 
the juggle appeared upon the moat manifest evidence. 

As the justice was g<^)iiig to speak, 4ie was interrupted by the girl, 
who, falling upon her knees to Booth, w'lth many tears begged his 
forgiveness. 

“ Indeed, Betty,” cries Booth, “you do nr)t desen^e forgiveness ; 
for you know you had very good reasons Avhy you should not have 
thought of robbing your mistress, particularly atithis time: and 
what farther aggravates your crime is, thaff^you have robbed the 
best and kindest mistress in the world. Nay, you are not only 
guilty of felony, but of a felonious breach of trust ; for you know 
very well, everything your mistress had was entrusted to your care.” 
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Now, it happened, S^y very gi^at accident, that the justice, before 
whom the girl was brought, understood^tho law. Turning, there- 
fore, to Booth, he said, “Do you say, air, that this girl was entrusted 
with the shifts ? ” ^ o 

“Yes, sir,** said Booth, “she was entrusted with everything.** 

“And you will swear that the goods stolen,’* said the justice, 
“ are worth forty shillings ? ** 

“No, indeed, sir,’* answered Booth, “nor that they are worth 
thirty either.” '•* 

“ Then, sir,” cries the justice, “the girl cannot bo guilty of felony. ** 

“ How, sir,’* said Booth, “ is it not a breach of trust ? and is not a 
nreach of trust felony, and the worst felony too V ” 

“ No, sir,” answered the justice ; “ a breach of trust is no crime 
in our law, unless it be in a sen^ant ; and then the act of parlia- 
ment requirtis the goods taken to bo of the value of forty shillings.” 

“ So then, a servant,” cries Booth, “ may rob his master of thirty- 
nine shillings whenever he ])leases, and he can’t be punished.** 

“ If the goods are under his care, he can’t,” cries the justice. 

“1 ask your pardon, sir,” says Booth: “I do not doubt what 
you say ; but sure this is a very extraordinary law.” 

“Perli/ips I think so to(»,” said the justice ; “ but it belongs not 
to my office to make or to mend laws : my business is only to 
execute them. If therefore the case be as you say, I must discharge 
the girl.” 

“I hope, however, you will punish the pawnbroker,” cries Booth. 

“If the girl is discharged,” cries the justice, “so must be the 
pawnbroker : for, if the goods arc not stolen, he cannot bo guilty 
of receiving' them, knowing them to be stolen : and, besides, as to 
his offence, to say the truth, I am almost w^eary of prosecuting it ; 
for such are the difficulties laid in the way of this i)rosecution, that 
it is almost impossible to convict any one on it : and, to speak my 
opinion j)lfiinly, such arc the laws, and such the method of proceed- 
ing, that one would almost think our laws were rather made for tho 
protection of rogues than for the punishment of them.” 

Thus ended this examination ; the thief and tho receiver went 
about their business, and Booth departed in order to go home to his 
wife. 

In his way homo, Booth was met by a lady in a chair, who im- 
mediately upon seeing him, stopped her chair, bolted out of it, and, 
going directly up to him, said, “ So, Mr. Bootli, 3’ou have kept your 
word with me i” ‘> 

This lady was no other than Miss Matthews, and tho speech she 
meant was of a promise made to her at the mas(][uerade, of visiting 
her within a day or two ; which, whether he ever intended to keep 
I cannot say ; but, in truth, the several accidents that had since 
happened to himphad so discomposed his mind, that he had abso* 
lutely forgotten it, ' ^ 

Booth however was too sensible, and too well-bred, to make the 
excuse of forgetfulness to a lady ; nor could he readily find any other. 
While he stood therefore hesitating, and looking not overwise, 

2 A 
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MISS MATTHEWS’ THREAT. 


Miss Matthews said, “Well, sir, fince by your confusion I see 
you have some grace left, 1« will pardon you on one condition ; and 
that is, that you will sup with me this niglit ; but if you fail me 
now, exj)oct all the revenge of an injured womaii.’* She then bound 
herself by a most ouirngeous oath, that she would complain to his 
wife: “And I am sure,” says she, “she is so much a -woman of 
honour, as to do me justice : and though I, miscarried in my first 
attempt, be assured, I will take care r)f my second.” 

Booth asked, what s>?e meant hy her first attempt ; to which she 
answered, thcat she had already written his wife an aectuint of his 
ill-usage of her, buti that slui was pleased it had miscarried. She 
then re})cated her asseverations, that she would now do it eft'octually 
if he disa|)})ointed her. 

This thi'i'at she reckoned w'oiild most certainly terrify poor Booth ; 
and, indeed, she -was nf)t mistaken : for, T believe, it would have 
been impossible, by .any other menace, or by any other means, to 
have brought him onctj even to balaiuie in his mind on tliis (]uestion. 
But by this tlireat she prevailed ; arid Booth ])romised, upon his 
word and honour, to come to her at tlie hour she appointed : after 
which, she took leave of him with a s(pic*e55e of the hand, and a 
smiling countenance, and walked back to hen* chair. » 

But, however she might be pleased with having obtained this 
promise, Booth was far from being delighted with the thoughts of 
having given it. He looked, indeed, upon the consotpiences of this 
meeting -with horror ; t>!it, as to the consecpience which was so 
apparently intended by the lady, ho resolved against it. At length, 
he came to this determination ; to go according to his appointment, 
to argue the matter w^ith the lady, and to convince her, -if possilJe, 
that, from a regard to his honour only, he must discontinue her 
ac(iuaintjince. if this faihul to satisfy her, and she still ])orsisted 
in her threats to ac<|uaint his wife with the afiair, he then resolved, 
-whatever i)ain it cost him, to communical o the whole truth himself 
to Amelia, from whose goodness he doubted not but to obtain an 
absolute reniiasion. 


Cfup. VIII.— In w'liich Amelia appears in a light more amiable than gay. 

We will now return to Amelia, whom wc left in^ some perturbation 
of mind departing from Mrs. Atkin.son. 

Though she had before walked tlKvough the streets in a very im- 
proper dress wdtli Mrs. Atkinson, she was unwilling, especially as 
she was alone, to return in the same manner : indeed, slio was scarce 
able to walk in her present condition ; for the case of poor Atkinson 
had much affected her tender heart, and her eyes had overflown 
with many tears. ^ t 

Tt occurred likewise to her at present, tlmt she had not a single 
shilling in her j>ocket, or at home, to provide food f(>r herself and 
her family. In this situation she resolved to go immediately to the 
pawnbroker whither she had gone before, and to deposit her picture 
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for what slio could raise upon it. She then immediately took a 
chair, and \mt her ddjJi^];n in execution. 

The iutrinsic* value of tlie g<jld in which this picture was set, and 
of the little dianixJids which surrounded it, amounted to nine 
guineas. This therefore was advanced to her ; and the prettiest 
face in the world (such is often the fate of beauty) was deposited, 
as of no value, into the barg.ain. 

Wlien she came homo she found the following loiter from Mrs. 
Atkinson : — 

I^Ey dharkst Madam, — A s 1 know your goodness, I could not delay a moment ac- 
quainting you -witii th(' liappy turn of my aftairs since you uciit. The doctor, on his 
return to visit my husband, has assured me that the captain was on the recovery, and in 
very little danger ; and I really think he is since mended. I hope to wait on you soon with 
better ncus. Heaven bless you, dear madam! and believe me to be, with the utmost 
sincerity, your most obliged, obedient, humble servant, 

“ Atkinson.’* 

Amelia was really pleased with this letter ; and now, it being 
past four o’clock, she despaired of seeing her hushaiid till the eveii' 
iiig : she therefore ])rovided some birts for her chihlreii ; and then, 
eating nothing Imt a slice of bread and butter liorself, she began to 
prcpaie Tor the ca])taiii*H supjier. 

There were tAvo tilings of which her husbiitid was jiarticiilaiiy 
fond, which, though it iiiiiy bring the simplicity of Jiis taste into 
grijat contempt with some of my readers, I will venture to name : 
these were a fowl and egg-sauce, ?ujd mutton broth ; both which 
Amelia immediately purchased. 

As soon as the clocL struck seven, the good creature went down 
into the k’tchen, and began to exercise her talents of cookeiy, of 
which she was a gre.at mistress, as she was of every economical 
office, from the highest to the lowest ; and as no woman could out- 
shine her in a drawing-room, so none could make the drawing-room 
itself shine brighter than Amelia : and, if 1 may sjieak a bold truth, 
I question whether it he })ossible to view this line creature in a 
more amiable light, than while she was dressing her husband’s 
supper, wdth lier little children jdaying round her. 

Jt was now half an hour jiast eiglit, and the inccat almost ready, 
the table likewise neatly spread with materials bt)rrowed from her 
landlady, and she began to grow a little uneasy at Booth’s not re- 
turning ; when a sudden knock at the door roused her spirits, and 
she cried, There, my dear, there is your good papa ; ” at which 
words she darted swiftly up sbiirs, and opened the door to her 
husband. 

She desired her husband to w’.alk up to the dining-room, and she 
would, come to him in an instant ; for she was desirous to increase 
his pleasure, by surprising him with his two favouritti dishes. She 
then went dowuipgain to the kitchen, where the maid of the house 
undertook to send uj; the supper ; and she with her children re- 
turned to Booth. 

He then told her concisely what had happened, with relation to 
the girl, to which she scarce 2 uade any answer ; but asked him if 
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he had not dined. He assured her he had not eaten a morsel the 
whole day. ‘‘Well,” says she, “nly dear, I^am a fellow-sufferer, 
but we shall both enjoy our supi)er the more ; for 1 have made a 
little provision for you, as I guessed what might be the case. I 
have got you a bottle of wine too ; and hero is a clean cloth and a 
smiling countenance, my dear Will. Indeed, I am in unusual good 
spirits to-night, and T have made a pnjniise to the children, w'hich 
you must confirm ; I have y)romised to let them sit up this one night 
to snj>per with us. don’t look so serious ; cast off all uneasy 

thoughts. I have a j>reseiit for y<iu here : no matter how I came 
by it.” At which words, she i)ut eight guineas into his hand, 
crying, “ Come, my dear Dill, be gay : fortune will yet be kind to* 
us : at least lot us be happy this night. Indeed, the pleasures of 
many women, during their whole lives, will not amount to my 
happiness this niglit, if you will ho in good humour.” 

Jlooth fetched a deep sigh, and cried, “ How unhappy am T, my 
dear, that I can’t siij) with you to-night ! ’’ 

As in the delightful month of June, when the sky is all serene, 
and the whole face of nature looks with a pleasing and smiling 
as]>ect, suddenly a dark (doud syireads itself over the hemisphere ; 
the siui vanishes from our sight, and every *^>bject is obseic.ed by a 
dark and horrid gloom ; so happened it to Amelia : the joy that 
had enlightened every feature disappeared in a moment ; the lustre 
fors(X)k lior shining ey(JS ; and all the little Loves, that played and 
wantoned in her cheeks, hung their dr()i)y)ing heads ; and with a 
faint, trembling voice, she rei)eated her husband’s words : “Not 
suy) with me to-night, my dear I ” 

“ Indeed, my dear,’^ answ'ered he, “ I cannot. T need Qot tell you 
how uneasy it makes me, or that I am as much disapi)ointed as 
yourself ; but 1 am engaged to su]) abroad. I have absolutely given 
my honour ; and, besides, it is on business of importance,” 

“ My dear,” said she, “ I say no more : I am convinced you would 
not willingly sup from me. I own, it is a very j)articular disap- 
pointment to me to-night, wdien 1 had proposed unusual pleasure ; 
but the same reason, which is sufficient to you, ought to be so to 
me.” 

Booth made his w^ife a coinxJiment on her ready compliance, and 
then asked her, what she intended by giving him that money, or 
how she came by it. 

“1 intend, my dear,” said she, “to give it you; that is all. 
As to the maimer in wliich 1 came l^y it, you know, Billy, that is 
not very material. You are well assured I got it by no means 
which would displease you ; and, i)crhapB, another time I may tell 
you.” 

Booth asked no further (questions ; but he returned it to her, and 
insisted on her taking all but one guinea, saying; sjie was the safest 
treasurer. 

He then promised her to make all the haste home in his power, 
and he hojied, he said, to be with her in an hour and a naif at 
farthest, and then took his leave. 
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When ho was gone, the poor disappointed Amelia sat down to 
supper with her children, with whose company she was forced to 
console herself for the absence of her husband. 


Chai*. IX.— a very tragic see e. 

Tub clock had struck eleven, and Amelia was just proceeding to 
#put her children to bed, when she heard a knock at tlie street door : 
upon which the boy cried out, “There’s pa])a, mamma: pray, let 
me stay and see liim bef(»re I go to bed.’’ This was a favour vciy 
easily obtained ; for Amelia immediately ran down stah's, exulting 
in the goodness of her husband for returning so soon, though half 
an hour was already elapsed beyond the time in which ho promised 
to return. 

Poor Amelia was now’ again disappointed ; for it was not her 
husband at the door, but a servant with a letter for him, which he 
deliverc'l into her hands. She immediately ran up stairs, and said, 
“It was liot your papa, my dear; but I ho]>e it is one w’lu» has 
brought us some got^d nows : ” for Booth had told her, that he 
hourly expected to receive such from the great man, and had 
desired her to open any letter which came to him in his absence. 

Amelia therefore broke open the letter, and read as follows : — 

“Sir, — A fter \vh)\t lias passed between us, I need only tell you that T know you supped 
this very nlgli. alone with Mish Matthews; a fact which will upbraid you siiffieioiitly 
without putting me to that trouble; and will very w'ell account for my desiring the favour 
ol seeing you to-niorrow in llydc-jiark at six in the morning. You will forgive mo 
reminding you, once more, how inexcusable this behaviour is iu you, who are possessed, 
in your own wife, of the most iuestiuiuble jew'cl, 

“ Yours, &c., “ T. James. 

“ I Khali bring pistols with me.’* 

It is not easy to describe the agitation of Amelia’s mind Avhon she 
read this letter. She threw herself into her chair, turned as j>alo 
as death, began to tremble all over, and had just power enough left 
to tap the bottle of wine, which she had hitiierto preserved entire 
for her husband, and to drink olF a large bumper. 

The little bo} jiercoived the stifinge sym])tom8 which ap})earcd 
in his mother ; and, running to her, ho cried, “ What’s the matter, 
my dear inanuna ? you don’t look well. No harm has liai)]>ened to 
poor papa, I hope : sure that bad man has not carried him away 
again ! 

Amelia answered, “No, child, nothing — nothing at all.” And 
then a large shower of tears came to her assistance ; Avhich x)rcsontly 
after produced tie saiiie in the eyes of both the children. 

Amelia, after a short silence, looking tenderly at her children, 
cried out, “It is too much — too much to bear. Why did I bring 
these little wretches into the world ? why were these innocents born 
to such a fate ? ” She theu Jirevr her arms round them both (for 
they were before embraciAig her knees), and cried, “ O my children ! 
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iny children ! forgive me, ' my babes 1 — forgive me, that I have 
brought you into such a world as this. You are undone, my 
chihlreii are undone ! ’* 

The little boy answered with great spirit, How undone, mamma ? 
my sister and I don’t care a farthing for being undone. Don’t cry 
so ujKUi our accounts : w^c arc both very wel^ -- indeed we are : but, 
do, pray, tell us : 1 am sui’o some accident has haj^iiened to i)oor 
papa.” •• 

“Mention him no moix*,” cries Amelia : “your papa is — indeed 
he is a wicked man : he cares not for any of us. O heavens 
is this the happiness F promised myself this evening?” At which 
w^ords she fell into an agony, Imlding both her children in her arms. 

The maid of the Jiouse now^ eiitei ed the room, wnth a letter in her 
hand, wliich she had received from a porter, whose arrival the 
reader w'ill not w(»iuler to ha\ e been unheard by Amelia in her 
present condition. 

The maid, upon her entrance into the room, perceiving the situ- 
ation Amelia, cried out, “(Jood heavens! madam, wdiat’s the 
matter ( " l7])oii w hich, Amelia, who had a^little recovered herself 
after the last vent of lier passion, started ujs and cried, “ f>^)thing, 
J\'lrs. Susan - nothing extraordinary. 1 am subject to these lits 
sometimes ; but 1 am very well now. Come, my dear children, I 
am very wtdl again ; indeed I am : you must now go to bed ; Mrs. 
Susan W'ill be so gofid as to jmt you to bed.” 

“ But w'hy does not papa love us ? ” cries the little boy : “I am 
sure W'c have none of us done anything to disoblige liim.” 

This innocent (juestitni of the child so stung Amelia, that she had 
the utmost dithculty to prevent a relapse. How'ever, she took 
another dram of wine : for so it might be called to her, w ho w'as the 
most temi)erate of women, and never exceeded three gl/isses on any 
occiision. In this glass sJie drank her clnldren’s health ; and soon 
after so well soothed and composed them, that they wont quietly 
away willi Mrs. Susan. 

The maid, in the sh(#ck she had conceived at the melancholy, 
indeed frightful scene, wdiich had iiresented itself t-o her at her first 
coming into the room, had <|uite forgotten the letter, W'hich she hehl 
in her hand, Ilow'evcr, just at her departure, she recollected it, . 
and delivered it to Amelia ; who was no sooner ^aloue, than die 
opened it, and read as follow's : — 

f' 

“My deakest, swefteht Love, — I write tliis from tbe biulifTs bouse, where I w'as 
formerly, arid to wfii<*li 1 am a^ain broiij^bt at the suit of that villain 'J’rent. J have tlie 
mislortuiie to tliiiik 1 owe this uccident (I mean, that it happened to night) to my own 
tolly, in endeavouring to keep a secret from yon. 0, my dear ! had 1 had resolution to 
c<nif(*8s my crime to you, your forgiveness w’ould, I am convinced, have cost me only a 
few blushes, and I had now been happy in your arms. Fool that Lwas, to leave you on 
such an account, and to add to a former transgression a ncw.one : yl‘t, by lieavens ! I mean 
not a transgression of tlie like kind ; for of that I am not, nor ever will be, guilty ; and 
wiien you know- thes true reason of my leaving you to night, I think you will pity rather 
than upbraid me. I am sure you would if you knew the conipuiictiou with which I loft 

you to go to the most worthless, th« most infamous 1)<» guess tlie rest ; guess that crime 

with which 1 cannot stain my paper; hut still believe me no more guilty than 1 am ; or, 
if it will lessen your vexation at what has befallen me, lydieve me as guilty as you please, 
and think me, foi fiwhih* at least, us uiidf'serving ol yo|i- as I think myself. This paper 
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and pen are ro bad, I questicJ wbothcr ym can read what I write ; I Almost doubt whether 
1 wish you should. Yet this 1 will endeavour to mak i ns as 1 can. Be comforted, 

my dear love; and still keep up your spirits witii the hopes of better days. The doctor 
will be in town to-morrov', and 1 trust on his goodness for my dtdivery, once more, from 
this place, and that I shall soon be able to repay hi: i. 'I’liat Heaven may bless and pre- 
serve you, is tl«! prayer of, my dearest love, your ever fond, affectionate, and hen’after 
faithful husband, W, Booth." 

Amelia })retty well guessed the obscure meaniiifr of this letter^ 
which, though at anuth(3r time it miglit have given her unspeak- 
able torment, was at present rather of the medicinal kind, and 
served to allay her anguisli. Her anger to Booth, too, began a 
•little to abate, and w.«s softened by her concern for bis misfortune. 
Upon the whole, however, she j)assed a miserable and sleepless 
night, her gentle mind torn and distracted with various and con- 
tending i)assions, distressed with doubts, and wandering in a kind 
of twilight, which ])rescnted to her only objects of diiierent degrees 
of horror, and where Idack despair closed, at a small distance, the 
gloomy prospect. 
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Cu.vr. 1. — Tlie book begins vrith polite history, 

I’kfokk wo return to the miserable couple, whom we left at the end« 
of the last book, we will give our readers the more cheerful view of 
tlie gay and hajDpy family of Colonel James. 

Mrs. James, when she could not, as we have seen, prevail with 
Amelia to .‘ujcc.pt. that invitation, which, at the desire of the colonel, 
she had so kindly and obediently carried her, returned to her hus- 
band, and acquainted him with the ill success of her embassy, at 
which, to say the truth, she was almost as much disappointed as 
the colonel himself ; for ho had not taken a stronger liking to 
Amelia than she herself had conceived for Bw)ih. This willificcount 
for some passages, which may have a little surprised the reader in * 
the former chapters of this history, as we were not then at leisure to 
communicate to tliem a hint of this kind : it was, indeed, on Mr. 
Ilooth’s account, that she had been at the trouble of changing her 
dress at the masquerade. 

But her passions of this sort, happily for her, were not extremely 
strong ; she was, therefore, easily balked ' and as she nr'.t with no 
encouragement from Bcjoth, slio sotui gave wtiy to the impetuosity 
of Miss Matthews : and, from that time, scarce thought more of the 
affair till her husband’s design against the wife revived hers like- 
wise : insomuch, that her passion was, at this time, certainly strong 
enough for Booth, to produce a good hearty hatred of Amelia, 
whom she now abused to tlie colonel in very gross terms, both on 
the account of her ]K)verty and her insolence ; for so she termed the 
refusal of all her offers. 

The colonel, seeing no hopes of soon possessing his new mistress, 
began, like a prudent and wise man, to turn his thoughts towards 
the securing his old one. From w'hat his wife had mentioned con- 
coming the behaviour of the shepherdess, and jfeirticularly libr 
preference of Booth, he had little doubt but that this was the 
identical Miss Matthews : hc resolvcM, therefore, to watch her 
closely, in hopes of discovering Booth’s intrigue with her. In this, 
besides the remainder of affection which he yet presem^ed for that 
lady, he had another view, as it would give him a fair pretence to 
quan’el with Booth ; who, by carrying on this intrigue, would have 
iSroken his w^ord and honour given to him : ^uid Im now began to 
hate poor Booth heartily, from the same reason for which Mrs. James 
had contracted her aversion to Amelia. 

The colonel, therefore, employed an inferior kind of pimj) to 
watch the lodgings of Miss Mattliews, and to acquaint him if 
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Booth, whose person wHs known ^ tho pimp, made any visit there. 
The pimp faithfully performed his office ; and having last night 
made the wished-for discovery, immediately acquainted his master 
with it. 

Upon this news, the colonel presently despatched to Booth the 
short note which we have before seen. He sent it to his own house 
instead of Miss MattheiVs’s, with hopes of that very accident which 
actually did happen : not that he had any ingredient of the bully 
in him, and desired to be prevented from fighting ; but with a 
prospect of injuring Booth in the affection and esteem of Amelia, 
aad of recommending liimself somewhat to her by appearing in the 
light of her champion ; for which purpose he added that compliment 
to Amelia in his letter. He concluded, upon the whole, that, if 
Booth himself opened the letter, he would certainly meet him the 
next morning ; but if his wife should open it before he came home, 
it might have the effects before mentioned ; laiid for his future 
expostulation with Booth, it would not be in Atnelia’s power to 
prevent it. 

Now it happened, that tliis pimj) had more masters than one : 
amongst these was the v-orthy Mr. Trent, for wlumi he had often 
\<Jone business in the pimping vocation : he had been employed, 
indeed, in the service of the groat peer himself, under the direction 
of the said Trent ; and was the very person who had assisted tho 
said Trent in dogging Booth and his wife to the opera-house on the 
mas(iuerade night. 

This subaltern pimp, was with his superior, Trent, yesterday 
morning, when lie found a bailiff' with him, in order to receive his 
instructions tor the arresting Booth ; when the bailiff said, it would 
be a very difficult matter to take him ; for that, to his knowledge, 
he was as shy a cock as any in England. The subaltern imme- 
diately acquainted Trent with the business in which he was em- 
ployed by the colonel : upon which Trent enjoined him the moment 
he had set him to give immediate notice to the bailiff, which he 
agreed to, and performed accordingly. 

The bailiff, on receiving this notice, immediately set out for his 
stand at an ale-house within three doors of Miss Matthews’s lodgings ; 
at which, unfortunately for p(K>r Booth, he arrived a very few 
minutes before Booth left that lady in order to return to Amelia. 

ThBse wore sevet'al matters of which we thought it necessary our 
reader should bo informed ; for, beside that it conduces greatly to 
a perfect understanding of all History, there is no exorcise of tho 
mind of a sensible reader more pleasant than the tracing tho 
several small and almost imperceptible links, in every chain of 
events, By which all the great actions of tho world are produced. 
Wo will now, in the next chapter, proceed with our histoi^. 
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Ciur. II.— wLSch Amelia vibits hcr'iiUBbaud. 

Amklta, lifter much anxious thinking, in which she sometimes 
flattered herself tliat her husband w’us less guilty than she had at 
first imagined him, and that he had some good excuse to make for 
liimself (for, indeed, she was not so able as willing to make one for 
him), at length rcsolted to set out for the bailiti’s castle : having, 
therefore, strictly recommended the care of her children to her good 
landlady, she sent for a hackney-coach, and ordered the coachman 
to drive to Gray’s Inn-lane. 

When she came to the house, and asked for the captain, the 
bailifl^s wife, who came to tlie door, guessing, by the greatness of 
her beauty, and the disorder of her dress, lliat she was a young 
lady of ideasiire, answ’ered surlily, “ Captain ! 1 do not know ()f 
any captain that is liere, not I ! I^'or this good w^nnan was, as 

well as Dame Purgante in Prior, a bitter enemy to all , 

especially to tliose of the liandsmiie kind ; for some such she 
suspected to go sliares wdth her hi ceriairfi i>roj)erty, io^which the 
law’ gave her the sole right. 4m 

Amelia replied, she was certain Ca]>tain Dooth w as there. Well, 
if he is so,” cries the bailitfs w’ife, “you may come into the kitchen 
if you will, and he shall l)e called <lown to 3 011 if you have any 
business w’ith liim.” At the sanic lime, she muttered something 
to herself, and concluded, a little more intelligibly, though still in 
a muttering voice, tlial she kept no such house. 

Amelia, whose inuoceiice gave her no suspicion of flie true cause 
of this good woman’s sulleiincss, was frightened, and began to fear 
she knew’ not wdiat. At last she made a shift to totter into tho 
kitchen, when the mistress of tho house asked her, “ Well, madam, 
W'ho shall 1 toll the captain w ants to speak with him ? ” 

“ J ask 3^oui- j)ardon, madam,” cries Amelia ; “in my confusion, 

I really forgot you did not know me : tell him, if you ideasc, that 
I am his wdfe.” 

“And are 3’ou, indeed, his wife, madam ^ ” cries Mrs. Bailiff, a 
little softened. 

“ Yes, indeed, and upon m3’ honour,” answers Amelia. 

“If this be tile case,” cries the olluu', “ j’ou ?iiay W’alk upstairs 
if 3’ou please. Heaven forbid I should part man and wdfe : indeed, 
I think they can never lu^ to() iifuch together ; but 1 never will 
suffer any bad doings in my house, nor any of the tow’ii ladies to 
come t(> gentlemen here.” 

Amelia answered that she liked her the better ; for, iddeed, in 
her present disposition, Amelia was as much exas]>erated against 
wicked women as the virtuous mistress o^the Jouse, or any other 
virtuous woman, could bo. 

The bailiti'’s wife then ushered Amelia up stairs, and, having 
unlocked the prisoner’s doors, cried, “ Captain, here is your lady, 
sir, come to see you.” At which w’ords. Booth started ui> from his 
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chair, and caught Amfthi in liis*arms, embracing her for a consi- 
derable time with so much rapture, that the bailiffs wife, who was 
an eye-wibness of this violent fondness, ,began to suspect whether 
Amelia had really told her truth. However, she had some little 
awe of the captain ; and, for fear of being in the wrong, did not in- 
terfere, but shut the door, and turned the key. 

When Booth found himself alone with his \;ife, and had vented 
the first violence of his ra])ture in kisses aivl embraces, he looked 
tenderly at her, and cried, “Is it possible, Amelia, is it possible, 
yon can have this getfodness, to follow such a wretch as me to such 
ff place as this ? or do you come to upbraid me with my guilt, and 
sink me down to that perditi<m I so justly deserve ? ” 

“ Am T so given to upbraiding, then ? ” says she, in a gentle voice, : 
^‘have I ever given you occasion to think 1 would sink you to 
perdition ? ” 

“Far be it from mo, my love, to think so,” answered he : ^‘and 
yet you may forgive the uf.most fears of an oliunding, penitent 
sinner. 1 know, indeed, the extent of your goodness, and yet I 
know iny guilt so groat ” 

“Alas Mr. lkK)th,’*^said she, “what guilt is this which you 
'’^lentioii, and which you wrote to me of last night ? Sure, by your 
mentioning to me so much, you intend to tell me more ; na}', indeed, 
to tell me all ; and not leave my mind open to suspicions, perlmps, 
ten times worse than the truth.” 

“ Will you give me a ]>atient hearing? ” said he. 

“1 will indeed,” aiiifvvered she: “nay, I am prepared to hear 
the worst you can unfold ; nay, i)erhaps, the worst is short of my 
apprehensions.” 

Booth then, after a little farther apology, began, and related to 
her the whole that had passed between him and Miss Matthews, 
from their first meeting in the prison to their separation the pre- 
ceding evening ; all which, as the reader knows it already, it would 
be tedious and unpardonable to transcribe from his month : he told 
her likewise all that he had done and suffered to conceal his trans- 
gression from her knowledge. This, he assured her, was the business 
of his visit last night ; the consecpieiice of which was, he declared 
in the most solemn manner, no other than an absolute quarrel with 
Mia^Matthews, (\f wliom he had taken a final leave. 

When he had ended his narration, Amelia, after a short silence, 
answered, “Indeed, I firinly beyeve every word you have said ; but I 
cannot now forgive you the fault you have confessed ; and my reason 
is, because I have forgiven it long ago. Here, my dear,” said she, 
“ is an mstance that I am capable of keeping a secret. ” »She then de- 
livered her husband a letter, which she had some time ago received 
from Miss Matthcfvs, and which w^as the SJime which that lady had 
mentioned, and sujiposad, as Booth had never heard of it, that it 
had miscarried ; for she sent it by the penny-post. In this letter, 
which was signed by a feigned name, she had acciuainted Amelia 
with the infidelity of her husband, and had, besides, very greatly 
abused him ; taxing him with many falsehoods, and, among the 
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rest, with having spoken very slightingly aAd disrespectfully of his 
wife. 

Amelia never shined f^rth to Booth in so amiable and great a 
liglit, nor did his own un worthiness ever appear to him so mean 
and contemptible, as at this insUint. However, when ho had read 
tlie letter, he uttered many violent protestations to her, that all 
which related to herself was absolutely hdse. 

“ I,am convinced is,” said she : “ I would not have a suspicion 
of the contrary for the world. 1 assure you, I had, till last night 
revived it in my memory, almost forgotten the letter ; for, as I well 
knew from whom it came, by her mentioning obligations which site 
liad conferred on you, and which you had more than once spoken to 
me of, I made large allowances for the situation you was then in ; 
and I was the more satislied, as the letter itself, as well as many 
other circumsLances, convinced me the affair was at an end.” 

Booth T9)\Y uttered the most extravagant ex2)res8ions of admira- 
tion and fondness that his heart could dictate, and accoinimnied 
tliem witli the warmest embraces : all which warmth and tender- 
ness she returned ; and tears of love and joy gushed from both their 
eyes. So ravished, indeed, were their licfHrts, that for l!tme time 
they both forgot the dreadful situation t)f theii affairs. ^ 

This, however, was but a short reverie. It soon recurred to 
Amelia, that thougli she had the liberty of leaving that house when 
she pleased, she could not take her beloved husband with her. 
This thought stung her tender bosom to the quick ; and she could 
not so far command herself as to refrain from many sorrowful ex- 
clamations against the hardship of their destiny ; but when she saw 
the effect they liad uj^oii Booth, she stifled her rising grief, forced 
a little cheerfulness into her countenance, and, exerting all the 
sjurits she could raise within herself, expressed lier ho2)es of seeing 
a S2)eedy end to their sufferings. She then asked her husband what 
she should do for him, and to whom she should apjdy for his de- 
liverance. 

“You know, my dear,” cries Booth, that the doctor is to be in 
towrn some time to-day : my hopes of immediate redemption are 
only in him ; and if that can be obtained, 1 make no doubt but of 
the success of that affair which is in the hands of a gentleman who 
has faithfully promised, and in whose i)ower I jqn so well asiyured 
it is to serve me.” 

Thus did this poor man support J^opes by a dei)endonce on that 
ticket which he had so dearly 2)urchased of one, who pretended to 
manage the wheels in the great state hittcry of preferment ; a 
lottery, indeed, which has this to recommend it ; that many poor 
w retches feed their imaginations with the 2)rosi)ect of a prize during 
their whole lives, and never discover they have d|awn a blank. 

Amelia, who was of a pretty sanguine teiiper, and was entirely 
ignorant of these matters, was full as easy to be deceived into hopes 
as her husband : but in reality at present she turned her eyes to no 
distant prosi)ect ; the desire of regaining her husband’s liberty 
having engrossed her whole mind. 
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While they were discoursing on these matters, they heard a violent 
noise in the house, aiid^nimediatfly after povoral persons passed by 
their door up stairs to the apartment over their head. This greatly 
terrified the gentle spkit of Amelia, and b|Jio cried, “Good heavens, 
my dear ! must I leave you in this horridjplace ? I am terrified with 
a thousand fears concerning you. ” 

Booth endeavoured to comfort her, saying, that he was in no 
manner of danger, and that he doubted not but that the doctor 
would soon be with him. “And stay, my dey.r,” cries he, “now I 
recollect, supj)ose you should apjdy to my old friend James ; for, I 
believe, you are pretty well satished that your apprehensions of him 
w%re groundless. I have no reason to think but that he would be 
as ready to serve me as fonnerly.” 

Amelia turned pale as ashes at the name of Jame.s ; and, instead 
of making a direct answer to her liusband, she laid liold of him, and 
cried, “ My dear, I have one favour to beg of you, and I insist on 
your granting it me.” 

Booth readily swore ho would deny her nothing, 

“It is only this, my dear,” said she; “that if that detested 
colonel comes, you will not see him. Let the people of the house 
toll him are not hero?” 

“ He knows nothing of my being hero,” answered Booth ; “but 
why should I refuse to sec him, if ho shouhl be kind enough to come 
hither to mo ? Indeed, my Amelia, you have taken a dislike to that 
man without sufliciont reason.” 

“ I speak not upon that account,” cries Amelia ; “ but I have had 
dreams last night abou^ you two. Perhaps you will laugh at my 
folly ; but, p^ay, indulge it. Nay, I insist on your promise of nob 
denying me. ” 

“ Dreams, my dear creature ? ” answered he. “ What dream can 
you have had of us V ” 

‘ ‘ One too horrible to be mentioned,” replied she : “ I cannot think 
of it without horror ; and unless you will promise me not to sec the 
colonel till 1 return, I iiositively will never leave you.” 

“ Indeed, my Amelia,” said Booth, “ T never knew you un- 
reasonable before. How can a woman of your sense talk of 
dreams ? ” 

“ Suffer me to be once at least unreasonable,” sfiid Amelia, “as 
you fy’e so good-i;atiired to say 1 am not often so. Consider what 
1 have lately suffered, and how weak my 8i)irits must be at this 
time. ” ^ 

As Booth was going to spe«*ik, the bailiff, without any ceremony, 
entered the room, and cried, “No offence, 1 hope, madam ; my wife, 
it seenis„did not know you : she thought the captain had a mind for 
a bit of flesh by the bye : but I have quieted all matters ; for Iknow 
you very well. I liave seen that handsome face many a time when 
I have been waiting upofii the captain formerly. No oflence, I hope, 
madam ; but if my wife was as handsome as you are, I should not 
look for worse goods abroad.” 

Booth conceived some displeasure at this speech ; but he did not 

\ 
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iluuk proper to express more than a “ pish ; ” and then asked the 
bfiililF wliafc w;i.s tlic meaning of tlfe noise tlAsy heard just now. 

I know of no noise/' answered the hailitf : “ some of my men 
have been carrying a piece of bad luggage uj> .stairs ; a poor rascal, 
that resisted the law and Justice ; so 1 gave him a cut or two with 
a hanger : if they should prove niorbU, he must thank himself for 
it. If a man will not behave like a gentleman to an officer, he must 
take the consequence ; but 1 must say thai for you, captain, you 
behave yourself like a gentleman, and therefore 1 shall always use 
you as such ; and T ho])e you will find bail soon wdth all my heart. 
This is but a paltiy sum to what the last was ; and, I do assure you, 
there is nothing else against you in the office.” t 

The latter part of the bailifrs .S2>eech sommvhat comforted Amelia, 
who had been a little frighteiuid by the former ; and she soon after 
took leave of her husband go in quest of the doctor, who, as 
Amelia had lieard that iiH>rning, was exjiected in town that very 
day, w'hich was somew'hat sooner than he had intended at his 
depai-turo. 

Before she w^ent, liovvcvor, she left a strict charge with the bailiff, 
■who ushered her very civilly d(JW'u sbiirs, that if one Colonel James 
came there to inquire for her husband, he^should deny tl^^t he was 
there. Wi 

She then departed ; and the bailiff immediately gave a very strict 
charge to his wdfe, his maid, and his follow’^ers, that if one Colonel 
James, or any one from him, should iiKjuinj aher the captain, that 
they should let liiiii know lie had the cajitaiu above stairs ; fur he 
doubted not but that the colonel was one ^'f Booth’s creditors, and 
lie hoped for a second bail-bond by his means. 


Cjiap. lll.—Containinpf matter pertinent to tlio biiitor}'. 

Amelia, in her w'ay to the doctor's, determined jii.st to stop at her 
own lodgings, Avhich lay a little out of the road, and to jiay a 
momentary visit to her children. 

This was fortunate enough ; for had she called at the doctor's 
house, she would have heard nothing of him, which would have 
caused in her some alarm and disitppointment ; for the doctor was 
set down at Mrs. Atkinson’s, wliere he was diActed to Anfelia's 
lodgings, to which he went before ho called at his ow'n ; and hero 
Amelia now' found him playing witlf her tw'o children. 

The doctor had been a little suiquised at not finding Amelia at 
home, or any one that could give an account of her : he was now 
more surprised to see her come in such a dress, and at the 'disorder 
which he very plainly perceived in her pale anff melancholy coun- 
tenance. lie addressed her first (for, iud^^.d, slfe w'as in no great 
haste to speak), and cried, “My dear child, what is the matter? 
wliere is your husband ? some mischief, I am afraid, has happened 
to hini in my absence.” 
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“ O, my dear doctor ! ” answered Amelia, sure some good angel 
has sent you hither. Itty poor Vfill is arrested again. I left him 
in the most miserable condition in the very house whence your 
goodness formerly reooemed him.” ^ 

“ Arrested ! ” cries the doctor ; “ then it must be for some very 
inconsiderable tritle.” 

“ I wish it was,” said Amelia ; “ but it is for no less than fifty 
pounds.” 

“ Then,” cries the doctor : “ho has been clisingenuous with mo. 
He told me he did not owe ten pounds in the world, for which ho 
was liable to bo sued.” 

1 know not what to say,” cries Amelia : “ indeed, 1 am afraid to 
tell you the truth.” 

“ How, child ? ” said tlie doctor : “ I liopc you will never disguise 
it to any one, especially to me. Any ])revarication, I promise you, 
will forfeit my friendship for (iver.” 

“I will tell you the AvlH)le,” cries Amelia, “ and rely entirely on 
your goodness.” She then related the gaming story, not forgetting 
to set in the fullest light, and to lay the strongest emphasis on his 
promise nevcir to j)]ay again. 

/The doctor fetched a deep sigh when he had hoard Amelia’s re- 
lation, and cried, “ 1 am sorry, child, for the sliare you are to i)ar- 
tiikc ill your husband’s sullerings ; but as for Jiim, I really think 
he deserves no compassion. You say lie lias promised never to j»lay 
again ; but, I must tell you, he has broken his |)romiso to mo 
already ; f<ir I had heard he was formerly addicted to this vice, and 
had given him sulliciertt caution against it. You will consider, 
child, I am rtl ready pretty largely engaged for him, every farthing 
f)f which T am sensible I must })ay. You know 1 would go to the 
utmost verge of prudence to serve you ; but I must not exceed iny 
ability, whicli is not very great. ; and 1 have several families on my 
hands, wlio are by misf(»rtiine alfnie brought to want. 1 do assure 
you 1 cannot at present answer for such a sum as this, without dis- 
tressing my own circumstances.” 

“ Then heaven liave mercy upon us all ! ” cries Amelia, “for we 
have no other friend on earth. ,My husband is und(»iie ; and these 
poor little wretches must be starved.” 

The doctor cast his eyes on the children, and then cried, “I 
hope* not so, 1 t^)ld you 1 must distress my circumstances, and I 
will distress them this c)nci\ on your account, and on the account 
of these poor little babes : butjbliiiigs must nc»t go on any longer in 
this way : you must take an heroic i*esolution. 1 will hire a coach 
for you to-morrow morning, wliicli shall carry you all down to my 
parsonage-house : there you shall have my protection, till some- 
thing can bo done for your husband ; of wdiich, to be plain with 
you, 1 at present tec no likelihood.” 

Amelia fell upon heii-' knees in an ecstasy of thanksgiving to the 
doctor, who iiii mediately raised her up, and placed her in her chair. 
She then recollected herself, and said, “O my worthy friend ! 1 
have still another matter to mention to you, in which I must have* 
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both your advice and assistance.^ My soul blushes to give you all 
this trouble; but what* other fnend have** I? indeed, what other 
friend ccnild 1 apply to so properly on such an occasion ? ” 

The doctor, with a verj»^ kind voice and cofintenance, desired her 
to speak. She then said, “ O, sir ! that wicked colonel, whom I 
have mentioned to you formerly, has picked some quarrel with ?ny 
husband (for she did not think proper to mention the cause), and 
has sent him a challenge. It came to my hand last night after he 
was arrested : I opeiv*.d it, and read it.” 

“ Give it me, child,” said the doctor. 

She answered she had burnt it ; as w'as indeed true. “ But I re- 
member it was an api)ointment to meet 'with sword and pistol tfes 
morning at Hyde Park.” 

“ Make yourself easy, my dear child,” cries the doctor : “I will 
take care to prevent any mischief.” 

“But consider, my dear sir,” said she, “ this is a tender matter : 
my husband’s honour is to be preserved as 'W'oll as his life.” 

“ And B(» is his soul, which ought to be the dearest of all things,” 
cries the doctor. “Honour! nonsense ! Can honour dictate to 
him to disobey the express commands of his Maker, in compliance 
with a custom established by a set of blo(!k heads, founddf, on falj^ 
principles of virtue, in direct opposition to the plain and positi\ e 
precepts of religion, and tending manifestly to give a sanction to 
rufiians, and to protect them in all the ways of impudence and 
villany ? ” 

“ All this, I believe, is very true,” cries Amelia ; “but yet you 
know, doctor, the oj)iiiion of the world.” * 

“ You talk simply, child,” cries the doctor. “What is the 
opinion of the world, opposed to religion and virtue ? But you are 
in the wrong : it is not the oi^inion of the world ; it is the opinion 
of the idle, ignorant, and profligate : it is impossible it should be 
the opinion of one man of sense, who is in earnest in his belief of 
our religion. Chiefly, indeed, it has been upheld by the nonsense 
of women ; who, cither from their extreme cowardice, and desire of 
protection, or, as Mr. Bayle thinks, from their excessive vanity, 
have been always forward to ct»untenance a set of hectors and 
bravocs, and to despise all men of modesty and sobriety ; though 
these are often, at the bottom, not only the better, but the braver 
men.” « • 

“ Y"ou know, doctor,” cries Amelia, “ I have never presumed to 
argue with you : your opinion is «to me always instruction, and 
your word a law.” 

“Indeed, child,” cries the doctor, “I know you are a good 
woman ; and yet I must observe to you, that this very desire of 
feeding the passion of female vanity with the heroism of lier man, 
old Homer seems to make the characteristic o# a bad and loose 
Woman. Ho introduces Helen upbraiding 'iier gallant with having 
quitted the fight, and left the victory to Menelaus ; and seeming to 
^be sorry that she had left her husband, only because he was the 
better duellist of the two ; but in how different a light does he 
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represent tlio tender ajjd chaste ^ove ef Andromache to her worthy 
Hector ! she dissuades him from exposing himself to danger, even 
ill a just cause. This is indeed a weakness ; but it is an amiable 
one, and becoming the true feminine chrracter ; ))uta woman, who, 
out of heroic vanity (for so it is), would hazard, not only the life, 
b^t the soul too, of her husband in a duel, is a monster, and ought 
to bo painted in no otluir character but that of a Fury.” 

“T assure you, doctor,” cries Amelia, “I never saw this matter 
in the odious light in which you have truly' represented it, before. 

I am ashamed to recollect what I have formerly said on this sub- 
ject. And yet, whilst tlie opinion of the world is as it is, one would 
wish to comi)ly as far as possible, especially as my husband is aii 
ollicer of the army. If it can bo done therefore with safety to his 
honour ” 

“Again honour?” cries the doctor: “indeed, 1 will not sulFer 
that noble word to bo so basely and barbarously pr(»stituted. I liav'o 
known some of these men of honour, as they call themselves, to be 
the most arrant rascals in the univci'se.” 

“Well, 1 ask your pard<jn,” said she: “reimtatioii then, if 3^011 
Xdeaso, or any other woi^d like hotter : you know my meaning 
^'"ery weL. ” 

“I do know your meaning,” cries the doctor; “and Virgil 
knew it a great while ago. The next time you see your friend 
Mrs. Atkinson, ask her wdiat it was made Dido fall in love with 
.^iieas.” 

“ Nay, dear sir,” said Amelia, “ do not rally mo so unmercifully : 
think where my ])oor husband i.H now.” 

“lie is,”Mnswered the doctor, “where 1 will presently bo with 
him. In the inoantimc, do j^ou pack ux) everything in order f(U' 
3'our journey to-nn»rrow ; for if you are wise, you will not tiust 
your husband a day longer in this town ; therefore to x'acking. ” 

Amelia x>i*omised she would, tlK)Ugh indeed she wanted not anj^ 
warning for her journey 011 this (occasion ; for, Avheii she had 
l)acked up herself in the coach, she i)iicked ui> her all. However, 
she did not think xjroiier to mention this to the doctor ; ft>r, as he 
W'as now ill jiretty good humour, she did not care tt) venture again 
discomposing his temper. 

The doctor then set out for Gray’s Inn-lane ; and, .as soon as ho 
W’as igone, Ameli,i began to consider of her iiicai)acity to take a 
journey in her xu’csent situation, without oven a clean shift. At 
last, she resolved , as she Avas } osscssod of seven guineas and a-lnilf , 
to go to her friend, find redeem some c^f her own find her husband’s 
linen out of cax>tivity ; indeed, just so much as would render it 
barely 'possible for them to go out of town with any kind of 
decency : an<l this restdutiou she immediately executed. 

As soon as sh(f luid linished her business with the x>f^-w’nbroker 
(if :i man who lends uihloi* thirty i)cr cent, deserves that name), he 
said to her, “Pray, nifulani, did you know that man who was here 
yesterday when you brought the picture?” Amelia answered in 
the negative. “Indeed, madam,” said the broker, “ho know's 
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you, though he did not recollect y m while you was here, as your 
hood was drawn over your face ; but the moment you was gone, he 
begged to loolc at the picture, which I, thinking^no harm, permitted. 
He had scarce kicked upon it, when he cried out, ‘By heaven and 
earth it is her picture ! ’ Ho then asked me if I knew you ; * Indeed,* 
says I, ‘ I never saw the lady before.’ ” • 

In this last particular, however, the pawnbroker a little savoured 
of his profession, and made a small deviation from the truth ; for, 
when the man had as^ked him if he knew the lady, he answered, 
she was some ]>oor undone Avomaii, who had paw^nod all her clothes 
to him the day before ; “and, 1 suppose,” says he, “this picture 
is the last of her goods and chattels.” This hint we thought proper 
to give the reader, as it may chance to be mateiial. 

Amelia answ^ned coldly, that she had taken so very little notice 
of the man, that she scarce remembered he was there. 

“1 assure you, madam,” says the paAvnbroker, “he has taken 
veiy' great notice of you ; for the man changed countenance upon 
w^liat I said, and presently after begged me to give him a dram. ‘O 
ho ! ’ thinks I to myself, ‘ are you thereabouts ? I would not be so 
much in love w'ith some folks, as some jieoiJo arc, for moijp interest 
than I shall over make on a thousand pounds. ’ ” ^ 

Amelia blushed, and said, with some peevishness, that she knew 
nothing of the man ; but supposed ho was some impertinent fellow 
or other. 

“Nay, madam,” answered the pawnbroker, “I assure you ho 
is not worthy your regard ; he is a poor wretch, and I believe I am 
possessed of the most of his moveables. However, I hope you are not 
otfendod ; for, indeed, he said no harm ; but he was vfiry strangely 
disordered, tluit is the truth of it.” 

Amelia was very desirous of jmtting ati end to this conversation, 
and altogether as eager to return to her children : she therefore 
bundled u]) her tilings as fast as she could, and calling for a liackmiy- 
c<.iach, directed the coachman to her lodgings, and bid him drive 
her home with all the haste he could. 


Chap. IV.— In which Dr. Harrison visits Colonel ^ames. 

The doctor, when he left Amelia, intended to go directly to Booth ; 
})ut ho presently changed his mind, ^md determined first to call on 
the colonel ; as ho thought it was proper to put an end to that 
matter, before he gave Booth his liberty. 

The doctor found the two colonels, James and Bath, together. 
They both received him very civilly : for James was a very well- 
bred man ; and Bath always showed a ])grticdfar respect to the 
clergy, he being indeed a perfect good Cnristian, except in the 
articles of fighting and swearing. 

Our divine sat some time without mentioning the subject of his 
errand, in hopes that Bath w^ould go away ; but when he found no 
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likelihood of that (foe? indeed Bath was, of the two, much the most 
pleased with his company), he told James that he had something to 
say to him relating to Mr. Booth, which he believed he might speak 
before his brother, 

“Undoubtedly, sir,” said James: “for there can be no secrets 
between us which my brother may not hear.” 

“I come then to you, sir,” said the doctor, “from the most 
unhappy woman in the world, to whoso afflictions you have greatly 
and very cruelly added, by sending a challenge to her husband, 
which has very luckily fallen into her hands ; for had the man, for 
•whom you designed it, received it, I am afraid you would not have 
seen me upon this occasion.” 

“If I wrote such a letter to Mr. Booth, sir,” said James, “you 
may be assured I did not expect this visit in answer to it.” 

“ I do not think you did,” cries the doctor ; “ but you have great 
reason to thank heaven for ordering this matter contrary to your 
expectations. I know not what trifle may have drawn this challenge 
from you ; but after what I have some reason to know of you, sir, 
I must plainly tell you, that if you had added to your guilt already 
comniit^-ed against this; man, that of having his blood upon your 
r hands, your soul w'ould have bec(»me as black as hell itself.” 

“Give me leave to say,” cries the colonel, “this is a language 
which 1 am not used to hear; and if your cloth was not yoiir 
jirotection, you should not give it me with impunity. After what 
you know of me, sir ? What do you presume to know of me to my 
disadvantage ? ” 

“You say my cloth is my protection, colonel,” answered the 
doctor ; therefore i)ray lay iiside your anger : I do not come with 
any design of affronting or ofleudirig you.” 

“Very well,” cries Bath ; “that declaration is suffleient from a 
clergyman, let him say what he ideases.” 

“Indeed, sir,” says the doctor, very mildly, “I consult e(iufilly 
the good of yf)u both, and, in a spiritual sense, more esjiecially 
yours ; for you know you have injured this poor man.” 

“So far, on the contrary,” cries James, “that 1 have been his 
greatest benefactor. I scorn to upbraid him ; bub you force me to 
it : nor have I ever done him the least injury. ” 

“Perhaps not,” said the docti>r ; “1 will alter what I have said. 
But for this I apjdy to your honour. Have you not intended him 
an injury, the very intention of which cancels every obligation ? ” 

“ How, sir ? ” answered the colonel. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“My meaning,” replied the doctor, “is almost too tender to 
mention. Como, colonel, examine your own heart ; and then 
answer me, (iii your honour, if you have not intended to do him the 
highest wrong which one man can do another. ” 

“ I do not know w^jiat you mean by the question,” answered the 
colonel. 

— n me, the question is very transparent,” cries Bath : “ from 
any other man it would be an affiront with the strongest emphasis ; 
but from one of the doctor’s cloth, it demands a categorical answer.” 
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“I <ani not n Papist, sir,” answc^pd Colon^J James, “nor am 1 
obliged to confess to my piiest. But if you have anything to say, 
si)eak opeidy, for 1 do not understand your meaning.” 

“1 have explained my mtuiing to you already,” said the doctor, 

“ in a letter I wrote to you on the subject ; — a subject winch I am 
sorry I should have any occasion to write up()n to a Christian.” 

“ 1 do remember now,” cries the colonel, “ that I received a very 
iiTi])ertinent letter, something like a sermon, against adultery ; but 
T did not ex])ect to hea^the author own it to my face.” 

“That bravo man, then, sir,” answered the doctor, “stands 
})eforo you, who dares own he w’rote that letter, and <lares afHrin, 
too, that it was written on a just and strong foundation. But if 
the hardness of your heart could prevail on you to treat my good 
intention with contempt and scorn, what, pray, could induce you 
to show it, nay, to give it Mr. Bot)t]i ? What motive could you 
have for that, unless you meant to insult him, and to j)rovoke your 
rival to give you tliat opportunity of jmtting him out of the w'orld, 
which you have since wickedly sought by your challenge ? ” 

“I give him the letter ? ” said tlie colonel. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the doctor: “he ^howed me the letter, 
and afiirmed that you gave it him at the masquerade. ” ^ 

“ He is a lying rascal, then,” said the colonel, very passionately : 

“ I scarce took tiie trouble of reading the lettei’, and lost it out of 
my pocket. ” 

Hero Bath interfered, and explained this affiiir in the manner in 
which it hai)i)ened, and with which the reader is already acquainted, 
lie concluded by great culogiums f)n the performance, and declared 
it was one of the most enthusiastic (mefining i)crhaps tjcclesiastic) 
letters that over was written. “And, d—n me,” says he, “if ] do 
not resi)ect the author with the utino.st cmi)hasis of thinking.” 

The doctf)r now recollected what had passed with Booth, and 
I)erceivod that he had made a mistake of one ctdonel ff)r another. 
This ho presently ackiiowlcdgetl to Colonel James, and said that 
the mistake had been his, «and not Booth’s. 

Bath now collected all his gravity and dignity, as ho called it, 
into his countenance ; and, addressing himself to James, s<aid, 
“And was that letter written to yim, brother ? 1 hope you never 
deserved any suspicion of this kind.” 

“Brother,” cries James, “I am accountable tc myself formiy 
actions, and shall not render an account either to you or to that 
gentleman.” ft 

“As to mo, brother,” answered Bath, “you say right; but I 
think this gentleman iriay call you to an account ; nay, I think it 
is his duty so to do. And let me tell you, brother, ■ there is One 
much greater than he, to whom you must give an account. Mrs. 
Booth is really a line woman, a lady of most iinpeifous and majestic 
Tireseiice. 1 have heard you often s^iy that ^ou liked her ; and if 
you have quarrelled with her husband upon thi.s account, by all the 
dignity of man, I think you ought to ask his pardon.” 

“ Indeed, brother,” cries James, “ I can bear this no longer : you 
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will mako mo anpfr}* presently.” — “Angry, brother Janies !” cries 
Bath, “ angry ! 1 love you, brother, and have obligations to yon. 

I will say no more • but I hope you know 1 do not fear making any 
man angry.” 

James answered, ho know it well : and then the doctor, appre- 
hending that, while he was stt)pping up one broach, he should make 
another, presently interfered, and turned the discourse back to 
Booth. “You tell me, sir,” said he to James, “that my gown is 
my protection ; let it then, at least, protect me where I have had 
no (lesign in offending ; where I have consulted your highest welfare, 

I as in truth I did in writing this letter : and, if you did not in 
the least deserve any such suspicion, still you have no cause for 
resentment. Caution against sin, even to the innocent, can never 
be unwholesome. But this I assure you ; whatever anger you have 
to me, you can have none to prior Booth, who was entirely ignorant 
of my writing to you, and who, I am certain, never entertained 
the least suspicion of you ; on the contrary, reveres you with the 
highest esteem, and love, and gratitude. Let me, therefore, recon- 
cile all matters between you, and bring you together before he has 
even heard of this chailenge.” 

“Brother,” cries Bath, “T hope 1 shall not make you angry : I 
lie when I say so ; for T .am indifferent to any man’s anger. Let 
me be an accessory to what the doctor lias s.aid. I think I may be 
trusted with matters of this nature ; and it is a little unkind, that, 
if you intended to send a ch.allenge, you did not make me ilio 
bearer : but, indeed, as to what appears to me, this matter may bo 
very well made up ; and as Mr. Booth docs not know of the chal- 
lenge, I don’t see wliy he ever should, any more than your giving 
him the lie just now ; but that lie shall never have from me, nor, I 
believe, from this gentleman ; for, indeed, if he should, it would be 
incumbent upon him to cut your throat.” 

“ Lookeo, doctor,” sjiid James, “I do not deserve the unkind 
suspicion you just now threw out ag<ainst mo. I never thirsted 
after any man’s blood : and .as fcir what has passed, since this dis- 
covery has happened, I may, perh.aps, not think it ■worth my while 
to trouble myself any more .about it.” 

The doctor w.as not contented Avith jicrh.aps ; ho insisted on a 
firm promise, to be bound with the colonel’s honour : this, at 
lei/^th, he obtained, .and then depirtod, well satisfied. ^ 

In fact, the colonel was .ashamed to avoAV the real cause of the 
quarrel to this good man, </r, indeed, to his brother Bath, Avho 
would not only have condemned him e(]U.ally with the doctori but 
would possibly have (quarrelled with him on his sister’s account, 
whonl, as thei reader must have observed, he loved above all things ; 
and, in x>lain truth, though the colonel was a brave man, and dared 
to tight, yet ho was .'dtogether as willing to let it alone ; and this 
made him now and then give a little way to the wrongheadedness 
of Colonel Bath, who, with all the other principles of honour and 
humanity, made no more of cutting the throat of a man, upon any 
of his punctilios, than a butcher does of killing sheep. 
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CiTAP. V.-^-What passed at the bailiff's he use. 

The doctor now set forwards to liis friend Booth ; and as ho passed 
by the <l()or of his attorney in the way, he called upon him, and 
took him with him. 

The meeting between him and Booth need not be expatiated on. 
The doctor tvas really ai*gry ; and though he deferred his lecture to 
a more proper opportunity, yet, as he was no dissembler (indeed, 
he was incapable of any disguise), he could not put on a show of^ 
that heartiness, with which he had formerly used to receive his 
friend. 

Booth, at last, began himself in the following manner : — 

“ Doctor, I am really ashamed to see you ; and if you knew the 
confusion of my soul on this occasion, 1 am sure you wcmld pity 
rather than upbraid me : and yet I can say, with great sincerity, 1 
rejoice in this last instance of my shame, since 1 am like to reap 
tile most solid advantage from it,” The doctor stared at this, and 
Booth thus proceeded : “ Since I have boen^n this wretched place, 

1 have emiiloyed my time almost entirely in reading over serie^, 
of sermons, which are contained in that book” (meaning Dr. 
Bari’ow^s works, which then lay on the table before him), ^*in proof 
of the Cliristian religion ; and so gooil an effect have they had 
upon mo, tliat I shall, I believe, be the better man for them as long 
as I live. I have not a doubt (for I own I have had such) which 
remains now unsatisfied. If ever an angel* might be thought to 
guide the ])en of a writer, surely the pen of that grejfti and ’good 
man had such an assistant. ” The doctor readily concurred in, the 
praises of Dr. Barrow; and added, “You say you have had your 
doubts, young gentleman ; indeed, I did not know that : and, pray, 
what were your doubts?” — “Whatever they were, sir,” said 
Booth, “they are now satisfied, as I believe those of every impar- 
tial and sensible reader will be, if ho will with due attention read 
over these excellent sermons.” — “ Very well,” answ^ered the doctor ; 
“though I have conversed, I find, with a false brother hitherto, I 
am glad you are reconciled to truth at last ; and 1 hope your future 
faith will have some influenco on your future life.” — “ I need not 
tell you, sir,” replied Booth, “that will always be the case, where 
faith is sincere, as I assure you mine is. Indeed, I never was a 
nesh disbeliever : my chief doubt wis founded on this : that as 
men a]>peared to me to act entirely from their passions, their actions 
could have neither merit nor demerit.” — “A very worthy conclu- 
sion, truly,” cries the doctor : “ but if men act, as I believe they do, 
from their passions, it would bo fair to conclude that religion to be 
true, which applies immediately to the strongest these passions, 
hope and fear ; choosing rather to roly on i& rewards and punish- 
ments, than on that native beauty of virtue, which some of the 
ancient i»hilosoj)hors thought proper to recommend to their disciples. 
But we will defer this discourse till another opportunity : at 
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present, as the devil has thought proper to set you free, I will try if 
I can prevail on the KlilifF to dfl the saino.*' 

The doctor had not really so much money in town as Booth’s 
debt amounted to i and therefore, though he would otherwise 
very willingly have paid it, ho was torced to give bail to the 
action ; for which purpose, as the bailiff was a man of great form, 
ho was obliged to get another person to be bound with him. This 
person, however, the attorney undertook to procure, and imme- 
diately set out in quest of him. 

During his absence, the bailiff came into the room, and, address- 
ing himself to the doctor, said, “I think, sir, your name is Doctor 
•Harrison.” The doctor immediately acknowledged his name: in- 
deed, the bailiff had seen it to a bail-bond before. “Why, then, 
sir,” said the bailiff, “there is a man above, in a dying conditifm, 
that desires the favour of speaking to you : I believe he w^ants you 
to pray by him.” 

The bailiff himself was not more ready to execute his office on 
all occasions for his fee, than the doctor was to execute his for 
nothing ; without making any farther inquiry therefore into the 
condition of the man, he immediately went up stairs. 

As ' on as the bailiff returned <Iown stairs, wliicli was imme- 
diately after he had lodged the doctor in the room, Booth had the 
curiosity to ask him who this man was. “Why, 1 don’t know 
much of him,” said the bailiff ; “I had him once in custody before 
now ; I remember it -was when your honour was here last ; and 
now, I remember too, he said that ho know your honour very well. 
Indeed, I had some jpinion of him at that time ; for ho spent his 
money very much like a gentleman : but I have discovered since, 
that ho is a poor fellow, and worth nothing. He is a mere shy 
cock : I have had the stuff about mo this week, and could never 
get at him till this morning ; nay, 1 don’t believe wg should ever 
have found out his lodgings, hfid it not been for the attorney that 
was hero just now, who gave us information ; and so we took him 
this morning by a comical way enough ; for wc dressed up one of 
my men in women’s clotliea, who told the peoxde of the house, that 
he was his sister, just come to town ; for wc were told by the 
attorney ho had such a sister : ux)on which ho was let up stairs ; 
and so kept the door a-jar, till I and another rushed in. Let me 
toy you, cax)tain, there arc as good stratagems made use of in our 
business as any in the army. ” 

“But, pray, sir,” said Booth, “ did not you tell me this morning, 
that the poor fellow was desi)eratcly wounded ? nay, J think you 
told the doctor that he was a dying man.” 

“ I had like to have forgotten that,” cries the bailiff. “ Nothing 
would serve the gentleman but that he must make resistance, and 
he gave my nif n a blow with a stick : but I soon quieted him, by 
giving him a wipe two with a hanger ; not that 1 believe I have 
done nis business neither ; but the fellow is faint-hearted ; and the 
surgeon, I fancy, frightens him more than lie need. But, however, 
let the worst come to the worst, the law^ is all on my side, and 
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it ia only sf fv.mlendo. Tho attorney, th^ti was hero just now, 
told luo so, find bid iiio fvjfir nothing ; for that he would stand iny 
friend, and undertake the cause ; and he is dcvilisli good one 
fit a (lefenco at the Old Uailey, I promise you. I have known 
him lu-ing olf several, that everybody thought would have been 
hanged.” 

“ But, su])posc you should be acquitted,” said Booth ; “ would not 
the blood of this poor wretch lie a little heavy at your heart? ” 

“Why should it, Cfuptaiii ? ” said the bailiff’: “is it not done in 
a lawful way ? Why will ] people resist tlie Law, when they know 
tile coiise<iuence ? To be sure, if fi imin w;is to kill another in a^ 
unlawful iiijinner as it were, and what the law calls murder, that 
is quite and clear another thing. 1 should not care to be convicted 
of murder, finy more than another nifin. Why, now, captfiiiij 
you have been fibroad in the wfirs, they tell me, and, to be sure, 
must hfive killed men in ytmr time. Pray, was you ever afraid 
afterwfirds of seeing their ghosts ? ” 

“That is a different affair,” cries Booth ; “but I would not kill 
a man in cold Idood for all the W'orld.” 

“There is no difference at all, as 1 can sec,” cries the bailiff: 

“ one is as much in the way of business as the other. Whei? gcntl^jj* 
men behave themselves like unto gentlemen, I know how to treat 
them as such, as well fis finy officer tho king has ; and when they 
do not, why they must take what follows, and the law does not call 
it murder.” 

Booth very plainly saw that the bailiff had squared his consciencG 
exactly ficcording to law, and that he could' not easily subveit his 
way of thinking. He therefore gave uj) the cause, aiitf desired tho 
bailiff to expedite the bonds, which he promised to do, saying, ho 
hoped he had used him with ])roj>er civility this time, if ho had not 
the last ; and that lie should be remembered for it. 

But, before we close this cha])ter, we shall endeavour satisfy 
an iiKiuiry, which may arise in our most favourite readers (for so 
are the most curious), how it came to pass, that such a person as 
was Doctor Harrisem should employ such a fellow as this Murphy. 

The case, then, was thus. This Murpliy had been clerk to an 
attorney in the very sajue town in which the doctor lived ; and 
when he was out of his time, had set up wdth a character fair 
enough, and had married a iiiaid-scrvant of Mrs. Harris, by which 
means he had all the business to which that lady and her friends, 
in which number was the doctor, could recommend him. 

Murphy went on with his Imsiness, and thrived very well, till he 
happened to make an unfortunate slip, in which he was detected 
by a brother of the same calling •, but though wo call this by the 
gentle name of a sli]), in respect to its being so extremely common ; 
it w'as a matter in which the law, if it hacl^ ever ^ome to its ears, 
would have })assed a very severe censure ; being, indeed, no less 
than perjury, and subornation of perjury. 

This brother attorney, being a very gf)(^’d-naturod man, and^ un- 
willing to bespatter his own profession, aii<l considering, perhaps, 
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that the consequencc^did in nowise affect the public, who had no 
manner of interest in the alLcmativc, \vhctlier A, in whom the 
right was, or 13, to whom Mr. Murphy, by the means aforesaid, had 
transferred it, succeeded in an action (’.;e mention tliis particular, 
because, as this brother attorney was ii very violent party man, 
and a professed stickler for the public, to sufler any injury to have 
been done to that would have been highly inconsistent with his 
principles) ; tliis gentleman, therefore, came to Mr. Murphy ; and, 
after showing him that he had it in his i) 0 Wwr to convict him of the 
aforesaid crime, very generously told him, that he had not the 
jeast delight in bringing any man to destruction, nor the least ani- 
mosity against liim : all that he insisted upon was, that he would 
not live in the same town or country with one who had been guilty 

such an action. He then told Mr. Murphy, that he would kco]) 
the secret on two conditions : the one was, that he immediately 
quitted that country ; the other was, that he should convince him 
he deserved this kindness by his gratitude : and that Murphy 
should transfer to the other all the business which he then had in 
those parts, and to which ho could possibly recommend him. 

It is the observati(^i of a very wise man, that it is a very 
exorcise of wisdom in this world, of two evils to choose 
the least. The reader, therefore, cannot doubt but Mr. Murphy 
complied with the alternative proposed by this kind brother, and 
accepted the terms on which sccrcsy was to be obtained. 

This happened while the doctor was abroad : and with all this, 
except the departure of Murphy, not only the doctor, but the whole 
town, save his aforesaid brother alone, w'crc to this day unac- 
quainted. 

The doctor, at Iiis return, hearing that Mr. Murphy was gone, 
applied to the other attorney in his affairs, who still emjdoyed this 
Murpliy as his agent in town, partly, perhaps, out of good will to 
him, an(| partly from the recommendation of Mrs. Harris ; for, as 
he had married a servant of the family, and a ])articular favourite 
of hers, there can be no wonder that she, who was entirely ignorant 
of the affair above related, as well as of his conduct in town, should 
continue her favour to him. It will aj)pear therefore, I apprehend, 
no longer strange, that tlie doctor, who had seen tliis man but throe 
times since his removal to town, and then conversed with him only 
on business, sIh iild remain as ignorant of his life and diameter, 
as a inan generally is <jf the character of the hackiiey-coachmau 
who drives him. Nor does it reflect more on the honour or under- 
standing of the doctor, under these circumstances, to employ 
Murphy, than it would, if he had been driven about the town by a 
thief or a murderer. 
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CiiAF. VI.— What paflscd between the doctor and the eick man. 

We left the doctor in the hist chapter with the wounded man, to 
whom tile doctor, in a very gentle voice, spoke as follows : — 

“ 1 am sorry, friend, to see you in this situation, and am 
very ready to give you any comfort or assistance within luy 
tK)wer.’* ^ 

“ I thank you kindly, doctor,” said the man : “ indeed, I should 
not have presumed tr> have sent to you, had I not known your cha- 
racter : for though 1 believe I am not at all known to you, I hava 
lived many years in that town where you yourself had a house. 
My name is Robinson : 1 used to write for the attorneys in 
those i>arts, and I have been employed on your business in my 
time. ” 

“ J do not recollect you, nor your name,” said the doctor ; “but 
consider, friend, your moments are precious, and your business, as 
I am informed, is to oflbr up your prayers to that great Being 
before whom you are shortly to appear. But, first, let me exhort 
you earnestly to a most serious repentance ^f all your sins.^ 

“O doctor,” sJiid the man, “pray, what is your opinion of^ 
death-bed reiicntiiiice ? ” 

“If repentance is sincere,” cries the doctor, “ I hope, through the 
mercies and merits of our most powerful and benign Intercessor, it 
will never come too late.” 

“But do not you think, sir,” cries the m'\n, “that, in order to 
obtain forgiveness of any great sin we have committed, ,by an injury 
done to our neighbours, it is necessary, as far as in us lies, to make 
all the amends we can to the jiarty injured, and to undo, if possible, 
the injury we have done ? ” 

“ Most undoubtedly,” cries the doctor ; “ our pretence to repent- 
ance would otherwise be a gross liypocrisy, and an impudent attempt 
to deceive and impose upon our Creator himself.” 

“Indeed, 1 am of the same opinion,” cries the penitent ; “ and I 
think farther, that this is thrown in my way, and hinted to me by 
that great Being ; for an accident happened to mo yesterday, by 
which, as things have fallen out since, 1 think I plainly discern the 
hand of Providence. I went yesterday, sir, you ^ must know, to a 
j)awnbroker’s, to paw^ii the last moveable, which* except the joor 
clothes you see on my back, I am worth in the world. While 1 was 
there, a young lady came in to pawn her picture. She had disguised 
herself so much, and pulled her hood so over her face, that 1 did not 
know her while she stayed, which was scarce throe minutes. As soon 
as she was gone, the i>awnbroker, taking the lecture in his hand* 
cried out, ‘ Upon my word, this is the handsomqft face I over saw 
in my life.* I desired him to let me look o|p the picture, which lie 
readily did ; and I no sooner cast my eyes upon it, than the strong 
resemblance struck me, and I knew it to be Mrs. Booth. *’ 

“ Mrs. Booth ! what Mrs. Booth ? ’* cries the doctor. 
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Captain Booth’s ; the fjpptain, who is now below,” said the 
other. 

“ How ! ” cries iiho doctor, with great impetuosity. 

‘Have patience, ”'said the man, “and you shall hear all. I ex- 
pressed some surprise to the pawnbroker, and asked the lady’s name. 
He answered that ho knew not her name ; but that she was some 
undone wretch, who had the day before left all her clothes with him 
in pawn. My guilt immediately flew in my face, and told me I had 
been accessory to this lady's undoing. The s'^dden shock so affected 
mo, that, had it not been for a dram which the pawnbroker gave 
me, I believe I should have sunk on the spot.” 

“Accessory to her undoing! how accessory V’ said the doctor. 
“Pray, tell me, for 1 am impaitient to hear.” 

“I will tell you all, as fast as I can,” cries the sick man. “You 
know, good doctor, that Mrs. Harris of our town had two daughters, 
this Mrs. Booth and another. Now, sir, it seems the other daughter 
had, some way or other, disobliged her mother, a little before the 
old lady died : therefore she made a will, and left all her fortune, 
except one thousand pounds, to Mrs. Booth ; to which will Mr. 
Murphy, myself, and another, who is now dead, were the witnesses, 
Mrs. R..ii:ris afterwarda^lied suddenly, upon which it was contrived, 

her other daughter and Mr. Murphy, to make a new will, in 
w’hich Mrs. Booth had a legacy of ten pounds, and all the rest wfis 
given to the other. To this will, Murphy, myself, and the same 
third person again set our hands.” 

“Good Heaven I how wonderful is thy providence!” cries the 
doctor. “Murphy, sity you ? ” 

“He hirasclf, sir,” answered Robinson; “Murphy, who is the 
greatest rogue, I believe, now in the world.” 

“Pray, sir, proceed,” cries the doctor. 

‘ “For this service, sir,” said Robinson, “myself and the third 
person, one Carter, received two hundred pounds each. What reward 
Murphy himself had, I know not. Carter died soon afterwards ; and 
from* that time, at several payments, I have by threats extorted 
above a hundred pounds more. And this, sir, is the whole truth, 
which I am ready to testify, if it would please Heaven to prolong 
my life.” 

“I hope it will,” cries the doctor ; “ but something must be done 
for {ear of accidrsnts ; I will send to counsel immediately to know 
how to secure your testimony. Whom can 1 get to send ? Stay, aye, 
he will do ; but 1 do not know where his house or his chambers are : 
I will go myself ; but I may be wanted hero. ” 

While the doctor was in this violent agitfition, the surgeon made 
liis appearance. The doctor stood still in a meditating posture, 
while the surgeon examined his patient ; after which, the doctor 
begged him to IHeclare his opinion, and whether he thought the 
wounded man in any imminent danger of death. “ 1 do not know,” 
answered the surgeon, “what you call immediate. He may live 
several days ; nay, he may recover. It is impossible to give any 
certain opinion in these cases.” He then launched forth into a set 
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of tornis, which the doctor, with al^his scho^rship, could not under- 
stand : to say the truth, many of them were not to be found in any 
dictionary or lexicon. 

One discovery, however, the doctor made ; and that w'as, that the 
surgeon w'as a very ignorant, conceited fellow, and knew nothing 
of Ills profession. Ho resolved, therefore, to get better advice for 
the sick, but this he postponed at present ; and, ajiplying himself 
to the surgeon, said, he should be very much obliged to him if ho 
knew where to find sm^h a counsellor, and would fetch him thither. 

I should not ask such a favour of you, sir,** says the doctor, “ if it 
was not on business of the last importance, or if I could find any 
other messenger.” 

“ I fetch, sir ? ’* says the surgeon, very angrily : “do you take me 
for a footman or a pm-ter ? 1 don*t know who you arc ; but I believe 
you are full fis proper a ]»erson to go on such an errand as I am : ’* 
for as the doctor, who was just come off his journey, was very 
roughly dressed, the surgeon held him in no great respect. The 
surgeon then called aloud, from the top of the stairs, “Let my 
coachman draw up,” and strutted off without any ceremony, telling 
his patient he wciuld call .again the next daj^ 

At this very instant arrived Murjihy with the other bM* ; anjlpi^ 
finding Booth alone, ho asked the bailiff .at the door, wh.at was be- 
come of the doctor. “Why, the doctor,** answ'cred he, “is above 

stairs, praying with .’* — “How!” cries Murphy: “how 

came you not to carry him directly to Newgate, as you promised 
me?’* — “Why, because he waa- wounded,” cries the bailiff: “I 
thought it was charity to take care of him ; and, besides, why should 
one make more noise .about the matter than is necess.ai^ ? ” — “And 
Doctor Harrison with him ? ” said Murphy. “Yes, he is,” said the 
bailiff; “ lie desired to speak with the doctor very much, and they 
have been praying .altogether almost this hour. ” — “All is up and 
undone,” cries Murphy : “let me come by ; lhave thought of some- 
thing which 1 must do immedi.ately, ” 

Now, as by means of the surgeon’s leaving the door open, the 
doctor heard Murphy’s voice naming Robinson peevishly, he drew 
softly to the top of the stairs, where he heard the foregoing dialogue ; 
and as soon as Murphy had uttered his last words, and w.as moving 
downwards, the doctor immediately sallied from his post, running 
as fast as he could, and ciying, “ Stop the villain, ^=itoi) the tliitf ! ” 
The attorney wanted no better hint to accelerate his x>»ce ; and, 
having the start of the doctor, got lown stairs, and out into the 
street ; but the doctor was close to his heels, and being in foot the 
nimbler of the two, he soon overtook him, and laid hold of him, as 
he would have done on either Broughton or Slack in the same cause. 

This action in the street, accompanied with the frequent cry of 
“ Stop thief” by the doctor, during the chase, jircftently drew toge- 
ther a large mob, who began, as is usual, to cftiter immediately upon 
business, and to make strict inquiry into the matter, in order to x)ro- 
ceed to do justice in their summary way. 

Murphy, who kncAv well the temper of the mob, cried out, “K 
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you arc a \>ailiff, show your jrrii. Gentlcmeu, he pretends to 
arrest me here without a writ.” • 

Upon this, one of^the sturdiest and forwardost of the mob, aiid 
who, by a superior strength of Ixjdy and of lungs, presided in this 
assembly, declared he would sutler no such thing. “ D — n me,” 
says he, “away to tlie pump with the catch pole directly : show me 
your writ or let the geiitlehum go : you shall not arrest a man con- 
trary to law.” 

He then laid his hands on the doctor, whr^ still fast griping tho 
attorney, cried out, “ Ho is a villain. I am no bailiff but a clergy- 
man ; and this lawyer is guilty of forgery, and has ruined a p(K)r 
tamily.” 

“ How ! ” cries the spokesman : “ a lawyer ? that alters the case.” 

“Yes, faith,” cries another of the mob, “it is lawyer Mur[)hy. 

1 know him very w'ell.” 

“ And has he ruined a poor family : like enough, faith, if he’s a 
lawyer. Away with him to tho justice immediately. ” 

The bailiff now came up, desiring to know what was the matter ; 
to whom Doctor Harrison answered, that he had arrested that vil- 
lain for forgery. “ How^*an you arrest him ? ” cries the bailifl^ “you 
no v*>ri cer, nor have any warrant. Mr. Murphy is a gentleman, 
an& he shall bo used as such.” 

“Nay, to be sure,” cries the spokesman, “there ought to be a 
warrant ; that’s the truth on’t. ” 

“There needs no warrant,” cries tho doctor : “1 accuse him of 
felony ; and I know so much of the law of England, that any man 
may arrest a felon, without any warrant whatever. This villain 
has undone if poor family ; and I will die on the spot before 1 part 
wdth him.” 

“If the law be so,” cries the orator, “that is another matter; 
and, to be sure, to ruin a poor man is the greatest of sins ; and 
being a lawyer, too, makes it so much tho worse. He shall go before 
the justice, d — n me, if he shan’t go before the justice. I says the 
word, he shall.” 

“I say he is a gentleman, and shall be used according to law,” 
cries the bailiff; “and though you are a clergyman,” said he to 
Harrison, “you don’t show yourself as one by your actions.” 

“ That’s a bailiff,’’ cries one of the mob ; “ one lawyer will always 
stand by anotheir; but 1 think the clergyman is a very good man, 
and acts becoming a clergyman, to stand by the poor.” 

At which words the mob gave a great shout, and several cried 
out, “ Bring him along ; away with him to the justice.” 

And now a constable appeared, and, with an authoritative voice, 
declared what he was, produced his sUiff, and demanded the peace. 

Tho doctor then delivered liis prisoner over to the officer, and 
charged him witf? felony ; the constable received him ; the attorney 
submitted ; the bailifP*was hushed ; and the waves of the mob im- 
mediately subsided. 

The doctor now lialanced with himself how ho should proceed ; at 
last, he detenuined to leave Booth a little longer in captivity, and 
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not quit sight of Murphy, bcfore^.he had bdged him safe with a 
magistrate. They then All moved forward to the justice ; the con- 
stable and his prisoner marching first, the doctor and the bailiff 
following next, and about five thousand mob' (for no less number 
were assembled in a veiy few minutes) following in the procession. 

They found the magistrate just sitting down to his dinner ; how- 
ever, when ho was acquainted with the ‘doctor’s profession, h® 
mediately admitted him, and heard his business ; which he no sooner 
perfectly understood jvith all its circumstances, than he resolved, 
though it was then very late, and ho had been fatigued all the morn- 
ing with ])ublic business, to postpone all refreshment till ho had dis- 
charged his duty. He accordingly adjourned the lirisoner and h& 
cause to the bailiffs house, whither he himself, with the doctor, 
immediately roj)aired, and whither the attorney was followed by a 
nujcli larger number of attendants than ho had been honoured with 
before. 


Chap. VII.— In w bicb the history draws towards a conclusion. 

Notuino could exceed the astonishment of Booth at the 
of the doctor, at the time wdion he sallied forth in pursuit of tfle^ 
attorney ; for which it was so impossible for him to account in any 
manner whatever. He remained a long time in the utmost torture 
of mind, till at last the bailiffs wife came to him, and asked him, if 
the doctor was not a madman ; and, in truth, he could hardly defend 
him from that imputation. 

While he was in this perplexity, the maid of the bouse brought 
him a- message frojii Robinson, desiring the favour of seeing him 
above stairs. With this he immediately complied. 

When these two were alone together, and the key turned on 
them (for the bailiffs wife was a most careful person, and never 
omitted that ceremony in the absence of her husband, having al- 
w'ays at her tongue’s end that excellent i^roverb of “ Safe bind safe 
find ”), Robinson, looking stejidfastly upon Booth, said, “ I believe, 
sir, you scarce remember me. ” 

Booth answered, that ho thought he had seen his face somewhere 
before, but could not recollect when or where. 

“ Indeed, sir,” answered the man, “ it was a pbicc which nc^man 
can remember with pleasure. But do you not remember, a few 
weeks ago, that you had the misfoz^^une to be in a certain prison 
in this town, where you lost a trifling sum at cards to a fellow- 
prisoner? ” 

This hint sufficiently awakened Booth’s memory, and he now re- 
collected the features of his old friend Robinson. Ho answered him, 
a little surlily, 1 know you now very well ; butti did not imagine 
you would ever have reminded me of that tAnsaction.” 

Alas, sir ! ” answered Robinson, whatever hapjiened then was 
very trifling, compared to the injuries I have done you ; but, if my ’ 
life be spared long enough, I will now undo it all ; and, as I have 
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been one of your wcjrst onomi^3s, I will now bo one of your best . 
friends,” • 

He was just entering upon his story, when a noise was heard 
below, which might be almost compared’to what is heard in Holland 
when the dykes have given way, and the ocean in an inundation 
. bx^eaks in upon the land. It seemed, indeed, as if the whole world 
was bursting into the iiOuse at once. 

Booth was a man of great firmness of mind, and he had need of 
it all at this instant. As for poor Robinsonj'the usual concomitants 
of guilt attended him, and he began to tremble in a violent 
^manner. 

The first person who ascended the stairs was the doctor, who no 
sooner saw Booth, then he ran to him and embraced him, crying, 

“ My child, I wish you joy with all my heart ; your sufferings are 
all at an end ; and Providence has done you the justice at last, 
which it will, one day or other, render to all men. You will hear 
all presjsntly ; but I can now only tell you, that your sister is dis- 
covered, and the estate is your own.” 

Booth was in such confusion, that he scarce made any answer ; 
and now ap])eared the ;^ustice and his clerk, and immediately after- 
;BP«rds^tho constable with his prisemer, the bailiff, and as many 
Inore as could possibly crowd up stairs. 

The doctor now addressed himself to the sick man, and desired 
him to repeat the same inf ormation before the justice, which he had 
nlade already ; to which Robinson readily consented. 

While the clerk wgs taking down the information, the attorney 
expressed a ver}' impatient (Icsire to send instantly for his clerk ; 
and expressed so much uneasiness at the confusion in which he had 
left his papers at home, that a thought suggested itself to the doctor, 
that if his house was searched, some lights, and evidence, relating 
to the affair, would certainly be found : he therefore desired the 
justice to grant a search-warrant immediately to search his house. 

The justice answered, that he had no such power ; that if there 
was any suspicion of stolen goods, ho could grant a warrant to 
search for them, 

“ How, sir ! ” said the doctor : “ can you grant a warrant to 
search a man’s house for a' silver tea-spoon, and not in a case like 
this, where a man is robbed of his whole estate ? ” 

^^Hold, sir, ’’“says the sick man; “I believe I can answer that 
point ; for I can swear he has several title-deeds of the estate now 
in his possession, which I am sure were stolen from the right 
owner.” 

The justice still hesitated. He said, title-deeds savoured of the 
reality, and it was not felony to steal them. If, indeed, they were 
taken away in j^box, then it would be felony to steal the box. 

“ Savour of the reajity ! Savour of the reality ! ” said the doctor ; 

I never heard such incomprehensible nonsense. This is impu- 
dent, as well as childish trilling with the lives and xjroperties of 
men.” 

“Well, sir,” said Robinson, “I now am sure I can do his 
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business ; for 1 know lie has a silvci^cup in his possession, which is' 
tlie property of this gentleman ** (meaning Booth); ‘^and how he 
got it but by stealth, let him account if he can. ** 

‘^That will do,” cries tho justice, with grojJt pleasure: “that 
will do ; and if you will charge him on oath with that, I will 
instantly grant my w'arrant to search his house for it.” — And I 
will go and see it executed,” cries the doctor ;..for it was a maxim of 
his, that no man could descend below himself in doing any act 
which may contribute Jo protect an innocent i)ers()n, or to bring a 
r(.)guc to the gallows. 

The oath was instantly taken, the warrant signed, and the doctor 
attended the constable in the execution of it. * 

The clerk thou proceeded in taking the information of Robinson, 
and had just finished it, when the doctor returned with tlie utmost 
joy ill his countenance, .and declared that he had sufficient evidence 
of the fact in his possession. He had, indeed, two or three letters 
from Miss Harris, in answer to the attorney’s frequent demands of 
iiKuioy for secresy, that fully exjdained the whole vilLany. 

The justice now asked the prisoner what he had to say for him- 
self, or whether he chose to say anything in his own defence. 

“Sir,” said the attorney, with great coifiidence, “I ani%aot to 
defend myself hero ; it will bo of no service to me ; for 1 km)w yirn^ 
neither can nor wdll discharge me ; but I am extremely innocent of 
all this matter, as 1 doubt not but to make appear to the satisfaction 
of a court of justice.” 

The legal previous ceremonies were then gone through of binding 
over the prosecutor, &c., and then the attor^iey was committed to 
Newgate, whither he was escorted, amidst the acclamations of the 
populace. 

When Murphy was departed, and a little calm restored in the 
house, the justice nuide his compliments of congratulation to Bootlx, 
who, as well as he could in his present tumult of joy, returned his 
thanks to both the magistrate and the doctor. They were now all 
preparing to depart, when Mr. Bondum stej)pod up to Booth, and 
said, “ Hold, sir, you have forgotten one thing ; you have not given 
bail yet.” *• 

This occasioned some distress at this time, for the .attorney’s 
friend was departed ; but when the justice heard this, he immedi- 
ately offered himself as the other bondsman ; and thus ended 
affiiir. 

It was now past six o’clock, and nqne of the gentlemen had yet 
dined : they very readily, therefore, accepted the magistrate’s invi- 
tation, and went altogether to his house. 

And now the very first thuig that was done, even before they sat 
down to dinner, was to despatch a messenger to one of the best 
surgeons in town, to take care of Robinson ; and alCother messenger 
to Booth’s lodgings, to prevent Amelia’s concern at their staying so 
long. 

The latter, however, was to little purpose ; for Amelia’s patience 
had been worn out before ; and she had taken a hackney-coach, and 
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driven to the bailiff’s^ whore sbo arrived, a little after the departure 
of her husband, and was thence directed to the justice’s. 

Though there w?s no kind t)f reason for Amelia’s fright at hearing 
that her husband and Doctor Jlarrison-Were gone before the justice ; 
and though she indeed imagined that they were there in the light 
V>f complainants, not offenders ; yet so tender ^yere her fears for her 
husoand, and so niuoti liad her gentle spirits been lately agitated, 
that she had a thousand apprehensions of she know not what. 
When she arrived therefore at the house, Jhe ran directly into the 
room, where all the company were at dinner, scarce knowing what 
*she did, or whither she was going. 

She found her husband in such a situation, and discovered such 
^cheerfulness in his countenance, that so violent a turn Avas given to 
• her spirits, that she was just able, with the assistance of a ghiss of 
water,’ to support herself. She soon, however, recovered her cahn- 
ness, and in a little time began to cat what might indeed be almost 
cUled her breakfast. 

The justice hoav wished her joy of what had happened that day ; 
for which slie kindly thanked him, ai)prehending ho meant the 
liberty of her husbancH His Avorship might perhaj)s Inwo explained 
more largely, had not the doctor given him a timely wink ; 
for this Aviso and good man Avas fearful of making such a discovery 
all at once to Amelia, lest it should overpower her ; and luckily the 
justice’s wife Avas not Avell enough acquainted Avith the matter to 
say anything more on it, than barely to assure the lady that she 
joined in her husband’s congmtulation. 

Amelia was then in a clean Avhite goA\m, which she had that day 
redeemed, 'find Avas, indeed, dressed all over Avith great neatness 
and exactness : with the glow therefore which arose in her features 
from finding her hushand released from his captivity, she made so 
" charming a figure, that she attracted the eyes of the magistrate 
and of his wife ; and they both agreed, when they Avere alone, that 
they had never seen so clianning a creature ; nay. Booth himself 
afterwards told her, that ho scarce ever remembered her to look so 
extremely beautiful as she did that CA’^ening. 

Whether Amelia’s beauty, or the reflection on the remarkable act 
of justice he had yierformed, or Avhatever motive filled the magis- 
trate with extraordinary good humour, and opened his heart and 
ccllflirB, I will no^ determine ; but he gave them so hearty a Avelcome, 
and they were all so pleased Avith each other, that Amelia, for that 
one night, trusted the caro^of her children to the woman wliero 
they lodged, nor did the comi>any rise from table till the clock 
struck eleven. 

They then* separated. Amelia and Bootli, having been set down 
at their lodgings^ retired into each other’s arms ; nor did Booth 
that evening, by the iloctor’s adAdce, mention one word of the grand 
affair to his wife. 
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Cn.vr. VIII.—Tlils liistory draws nearer to a conclusion. 

In tlie morning early Amelia received the following letter from 
Mrs. Atkinson : — ^ 

** The Rurdcon of tho rcglmefit, to which the captain, my husband, lately belonged, and 
who came this evening to sec tne captain, has almost frightened me ont of my wits, by 
a strange story of your husband iMMng committed to prison by a justice of peace for foigory. 
Vor llcaven’s sake, send me the truth ! If my husband can be of any service, weak as he 
is, ho will be carried in a chair, to serve a brother ullicer, for whom he has a regard, whict^ 

I need not mention ; or, if the sum of twenty pountls will be of any service to you, 1 will 
wait upon you with it the moment I can get my clothes on, the morning you receive this ; 
for it is too late to send to night, 'i'he captain begs his hearty service and respects; and 
believe me, dear madam, your evcr>arroctiunate friend and Immble servant, 

“F. Atkinson.** 

When Amelia road this letter to Booth, they were both equally 
surprised ; she Jit tho commitment for forgery, and he at seeing 
such a letter from Mrs. Atkinson ; for he was a stranger yet to the 
n^conciliation that had liappeiied. ^ 

Booth’s doubts wore first satisfied by Amelia, from whief^no # 
oeivod great pleasure ; for he really had a very great afiectioi\ and 
fondness for Mr. Atkinson, who indeed so well deserved it. “Well, 
my dear,” said he to Amelia, smiling, “shall we accept this ge- 
nerous offer i ” 

“ (), fio ! no, certainly,” ansv/ered she, 

“ Why not ? ” cries Booth : “ it is but a tiiho ; and yet it will bo 
of great service to us.” 

“But consider, my dear,” said she, “how ill these poor people 
can spare it.” 

1 “ They can spare it for a little while,” said Booth ; “ and we shall 

soon pay it them again.” 

“ When, my dear ? ” said Amelia. “ Do, my dear Will, consider 
our wretched circumstances. I beg you, let us go into the country 
immediately, and live upon bread and water, till Fortune pleases 
to smile upon us. ” 

“I am convinced that day is not far off,” said Booth. “How- 
ever, give me leave to send an answer to Mrs. Atkinson, that we 
shall b^e glad of her company immediately to breakfast.” f 

“You know I never contradict you,” said she; “but I assure 
you it is contraiy to my inclinatic»ns tc take this money.” 

“Well, suffer me,” cries he, “to act this once contrary to your 
inclinations.” He then wrote a slmrt note to Mrs. Atkinson, and 
despatched it away immediately ; which, when he had * done, 
Amelia said, “ I shall be glad of Mrs. Atkinson’s ^Sompaiiy to break- 
fast; but yet I wish you would oblige me in' refusing this money. 
Take five guineas only : that is indeed such'^a sum as, if we never - 
should pay it, would sit light on our mind. Tho last persons in the 
woi ld from whom I would receive favours of that sort are the poor 
and generous.” 
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You can receivfc^favours (mly from tlic generous,” cries Booth' ; 
“and, to be plain with you, there aro ver^ few who are generous 
that are not poor.” 

’ “ What think you,” said she, “ of Boctor Harrison ? ” 

“ I do assure you,” said Booth, “ he is far from being rich. The 
doctor has an income of little more than six hundred pounds a year, 
and I am convinced he gives away four of it. Indeed, ho is one of 
the best economists in the world ; but yet I am positive he never 
was at any time possessed of five hundred |)ounds since he has been 
a man. Consider, dear Emily, the late obligations wo liave to 
I this gentleman : it would be unreasonable to expect more, at least 
at jjresent ; my half-pay is inortgiiged for a year to come. How 
then shall we live ? ” 

“ By our hibour,” answered she : “I am able to labour, and I am 
sure 1 am not ashamed of it.” 

“ And do you really think you can support such a life 1 ” 

I am sure 1 could be happy in it,” answered Amelia. “ And 
why not I as well as a thousand otliers, who have not tlie happiness 
of such a husband to make life delicious ? Why should 1 complain 
of mv hard fate, wkilo so many, who aro much poorer than I, 
theirs ? xim 1 of a .superior rank or being to the wife of the- 
honest labourer i Am I not partaker of one common nature with 
her?” 

“My angel,” cries Booth, “it delights me to hear you talk thus, 
and for a reason you little guess ; for I am assured that one who can 
heroically endure advcirsity, will bear prosperity with equal greatness 
of soul ; for the mind that cannot be dejected by the former, is not 
likely to be transpt»rted with the latter.” 

“ If it had pleased Heaven,” cries she, “ to have tried me, I think, 
at least 1 hope, 1 should have preserved my humility.” 

“ Then, iny dear,” said he, “1 will relate you a dreani I had la^ 
night : you know you lately mentioned a dream of yours.” 

“ Do so,” said she : “ I am attentive.” 

“I dreamed,” said he, “this night that we were in the most 
miserable situation imaginable; indeed, in the situation we were 
yesterday morning, or rather worse ; tliat I was laid in a prison for 
debt, and that you wanted a morsel of bread to feed the mouths of 
your hungry children. At length (for nothing you know is quicker 
them the transifion in dreams) Doctor Harrison methonght came to 
me, with cheerfulness and joy in his countenance ; the prison doors 
immediately flow open ; aiuf Doctor Harrison introduced you, gaily, 
though not richly dressed : that you gently chid me for staying so 
long. All on a sudden appeared a coach with four honses to it, in 
which was a inaid-servant with our two children: we both immediately 
went into the diach ; and, taking our leave of the doctor, set out 
towards your couvtjy-house ; for yours I dreamed it was. I only 
ask you now, if this was real, and the transition almost as sudden, 
could you support it ? ” 

Amelia was going to answer, when Mrs. Atkinson came into the 
room, and, after very little previous ceremony, presented Booth 
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with a bank-note, which he received' of her, s..ying he would very 
soon repay it ; a promise that a little offended Amelia, as she thought 
ho had no chance of keei)ing it. 

The doctor presently arrived, and the company sat down tb 
breakfast ; during which Mrs. Atkinson entertained them with the 
history of the doctors that had attended Jie'; husband, by whose ' 
advice Atkinson was recovered from everything but the weakness 
which his distemper had occasioned. 

When the tea-table waS removed, Booth told the doctor, that he 
had acquainted his wife with a dream he had last night. ‘ ‘ I dreamed, 
doctor,” said he, “that she was restored to her estate.” o 

“Very well,” said tlie doctor; “and if I am to be the Oneiro- 
polist, I believe the drtiam will come to pass. To say the truth, I 
have rather a better opinion of dreams than Horace had. Old 
Homer says they come from Jupiter ; and as to your dream, I have 
often had it in my waking thoughts, that some time or other that 
roguery, for so I was always convinced it was, would be brought to 
light ; for the same Homer says, as you, madam (meaning Mrs. 
Atkinson), very well know,— 

E)fir€p yap t€ kuI ainlK* *OAi?/x7rio9 ovk trcAeiroer, 

T€ Kal dij/k avv tc pifydKtp direr larav, 

"Sihp <r<pp(TL K€<f}aXy<rti yvvai^l tc , Kod reKeeffcriv,' *** 

“I have no Greek ears, sir,” said Mrs. Atkinson : “I believe I 
could understand it in the Dolphin Homer.” , 

“ I wish,” cries he, “ my dear child ” (to Amelia), “you would read 
a little in the Dolphin Aristotle, or else in some Christian divine, to 
learn a doctrine which you will one day have a use for ; I mean, to 
bear the hardest of all human conflicts ; and to support with an oven 
temper, and without any violent transports of mind, a sudden gust 
of prosperity.” 

“Indeed,” cries Amelia, “T should almost think my husband 
and you, doctor, had some very good news to tell me, by your using, 
both of you, the same introduction. As far as 1 know myself, I 
think 1 can answer, I can sujiport any degree of prosperity, and I 
think I yesterday showed T could ; for, 1 do assure you, it is not in 
the power of Fortune to try me with such another transition from 
grief to joy, as 1 conceived from seeing my husband in prison Vmd 
at liberty.” 

“ Well, you are a good girl,” cries the doctor ; “and after I have 
put on my spectacles, I will try you.” 

The doctor then took out a newspaper, and read as follows : — 

“ ‘ Yesterday one Murphy, an eminent attorney at law, was'eom- 
mitted to Newgate, for a forgery of a will, under wl&h an estate had 
been for many years detained from the right (jj^ner.* 

“Now, in this paragraph there is something very remarkable, and 

• If Jupiter does not immediately execute his vengeance, he will, however, execute it 

at last; and their transgressiouB eball fall heavily on their own headB, and on their wive^ 

and children. 
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that is, that it is t#uc : hut est c-wlanalvni. In the Delphiu 
edition of this newspaper, there is the f«>l]owing note upon the 
words ‘ right own 3r : ’ — ‘ The right owner of this estate is a young 
lady of the highest merit, whose mtiideii name was Harris ; and 
who some time since was married to an idle fellow, one Lieutenant 
liopth : and the best l^istorians assure us, that letters from tho 
elder sister of this lady, which manifestly prove the forgery, and 
tiloar up the whole affair, are in the hands of an old parson, called 
Doctor Harrison.* *’ 

And is this really true ? ** cries Amelia. 

“Yes, really and sincerely,’* cries the doctor ; “ the whole estate ; 
for your mother left it you all ; and it is as surely yours as if you 
was already in possession.” 

“Gracious heaven!” cries she, falling on her knees, “ I thank 
you. ” And then starting up, she ran to her husband, and, emlmu*.- 
ing him, cried, “My dear love, I wish you joy; and I ought, in 
gratitude, to wish it you, for you are the cause of mine. It is 
upon yours, and my cliildrcn’s account, that I princi})ally rejoice.” 

Mrs. Atkinson rose from her chair, and jumped about the room 
for jov, repeating, t 

Turno, quod optutiti Oiviim pnmiittcrc‘ nemo 
Auderct, volvt’uda dies, en, attulit ullro.* 


Amelia now threw herself into a chair, complained she was a 
little faint, and begged a glass of water. Tlie doctor advised her 
to bo blooded ; but she refused, saying, she re<iuircd a vent of 
another kitid. She tlien desired her children to be brought to her, 
whom she immediately caught in her arms ; and, having jirofusely 
cried over them for soveivil minutes, declared she was easy ; after 
which, she soon regained her usual temi)er and complexion. 

That day they dined together, and in the afternoon they all, 
excei)t the doctor, visited Oaphiin Atkinson ; he rei^aired to the 
bailiiFa house to visit the sick man, wliom he found very cheerful, 
the surgeon having assured him that he was in no danger. 

The doctor had a long spiritual discourse with Robinson, who 
assured him that he sincerely repented of his past life, that ho was 
resolved to lead his future days in a different manner, and to make 
whftt amends Ifb could for liis sins to society, by bringing one of 
the greatest rogues in it to justice. There was a circumsUince, 
which much pleased the do<ii(x)r, and made him conclude, that, how- 
ever Robinson had been corrupted by his old master, he had 
naturally a good disposition : this was, that Robinson declared ho 
was chiefly induced to the discovery by what had happened at tho 
pawnbroker’s, Jfid by the miseries which he there perceived he 
had been instrumental in bringing on Booth and his family. 

The next day BoiJlh and his wife, at the doctor’s instance, dined 
with Colonel James and his lady, where they were received with 

* What none of all the roiIb could Kraut thy vows, 

That, 'rurnuH, thlB ttUBplcious day bestows. 
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groat civility ; and all matiors were liccommoduted without Booth 
ever knowing a syllable of the challenge even to this day. 

The doctor insisted very strongly on having Liiss Harris taken 
into custody, and said, if she was his sister, ho would deliver her to 
justice. Ho added, besides, that it was impossible to screen her 
and carry on the prosecution, or, indeed, re(?-)v^ r the estate. Amfdia 
at last begged the delay of one day oiily, in which time she wrote 
a letter to her sister, informing her of the discovery, and the danger 
in which she stood ; and begged her earnestly to make her escape, 
with many assurances that she would never suffer her to know any 
distress. This letter she sent away express, and it had the desired 
effect ; for Miss Harris, having received sufficient infonnation from 
the attorney to the same purpose, immediately set out for Poole, 
and from thence to France, carrying with her all her money, most 
of her clothes, and some few jew^els. She had, indeed, packed up 
plate and jewels to the value of two thousand j)<)unds and upwards ; 
but Booth, to whom Amelia communicated the letter, prevented 
lier, by ordering the man that went with the express (who had been 
a Serjeant of the foot-guards, recommended to him by Atkinson), 
to suffer the lady to go whither she pleased, ^but not to take. any- 
thing with her except licr clothes, which ho was carefully to BoaT|;rVi' 
The orders were obeyed punctually, and with these she was obliged 
to comply. 

Two days after the bird was flown, a warrant from the lord chief 
justice arrived to take her up ; the messenger of which returned 
with the news of her flight, highly to the satisfaction of Amelia, 
and consequently of Booth ; and, indeed, not greatly to the grief of 
the doctor. 

About a week afterwards, Booth and Amelia, with their children, 
and Captain Atkinson and his lady, all sot forward together for 
Amelia's house, where they arrived amidst the acclamations of all 
the neighbours, and every public demonstration of joy. 

They found the house refuly prepared to receive them by Atkin- 
son’s friend, the old serjeant, and a good dinner prepared for them 
by Amelia’s old nurse, wffio w’as addressed with the utmost duty by 
her son and daughter, most affectionately caressed by Booth and 
his wife, and by Amelia’s absolute command seated next to herself 
at the bible ; at which, perhaps, were assembled scene of the Ijost 
and happiest i)eople then in the w’-orld. 


Cn^r. IX.— In which tho history is concluded.^. 

Having brought our history to a conclusion, tr* to those points in 
which wo presume our re^er was chiefly interested, in the fore- 
going chapter, we shall, in this, by way of epilogue, endeavour to 
satisfy his curiosity, as to what has happened to the principal per- 
sonages, of whom we have treated in the foregoing pages. 
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Colonel James and his lady, after living in a polite manner for 
many years togethef, at last, agreed to-live in as polite a manner 
asuiider. The colonel has kept Miss Matthews ever since,- and is at 
length grown to dote on her (though ^low very disagreeable in her 
person, and immensely fat) to such a degree that he submits to be 
treated by her in the most tyraimical manner. 

'Me allows his lad^ eight hundred pounds a year; with which 
she divides her tintie between Tunbridge, Bath, and London, and 
passes about nine hours in the twenty-fopr at cards. Her income 
is lately increased by three thousand pounds left her by her brother. 
Colonel Bath, who was killed in a duel about six years ago, by a 
gentleman who told the colonel ho differed from him in opinion. 
The noble peer and Mrs. Ellison have been both dead several 

E * and both of the consequences of their favourite vices ; Mrs. 

n having fallen a martyr to her liquor, and the other to his 
amours, by which he was at last become so rotten that he stank 
above ground. 

The attorney, Murphy, was brought to his trial at the Old Bailey ; 
where, after much quibbling about the meaning of a very plain act 
of parliament^ he wag at length convicted of forgery, and was soon 
^fte’//ards htinged at Tyburn. 

j'he witness for some time seemed to reform his life, and received 
a small pension from Booth ; after which, he returned to vicious 
courses, and took a i)urse on the highway, was detected and taken, 
and followed the steps of his old master. So apt are men, whose 
manners have been once thorougldy corrupted, to return, from any 
dawn of amendment, into the dark paths of vice. 

As to Miss Harris, she lived three years with ’a broken heart at 
Boulogne, where slie received aimually fifty pounds from her sister, 
who was hardly prevailed on by Dr. Harrison not to send her a 
hundred ; and then died in a most miserable manner. 

Mr. Atkinson upon the whole has led a very happy life with his 
wife, though he has been sometimes obliged to pay proi)er homage 
to her superior understanding and knowledge ; this, however, he 
cheerfully submits to, and she makes him proper returns of fond- 
ness, They have two fine boys, of whom they are eiiually fond. 
He is lately advanced to the rank of captain ; and last summer both 
ho and his wife paid a visit of three months to Booth and his wife. 

JDr. Harrison is grown old in years and in honour ; beloved and 
respected by all his parishioners, and by all his neighbours. He 
divides his time between l^s parish, his old town, and Booth’s ; at 
which last place he had, two years ago, a gentle fit of the gout, 
being the first attack of that distemper. During this fit Amelia 
was. his nurse, and her two elder daughters sat up alternately with 
him for a whok^ week. The eldest of those girls, whose name is 
Amelia, is his favourite : she is the picture of her mother ; and it 
is thought the doc^^r has distinguished her in his will ; for he has 
declared that he will leave his whole fortune, except some few 
charitieSf among Amelia’s children. 

As to Booth and Amelia, Fortune seems to have made them large 
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amends for the tricks she played theip in their youth. They have, 
ever since the above period of this history, Enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted course of health and happine^. In about six weeks after 
Booth’s first coming into the, country, he went to London, and paid 
all his debts of honour ; after which, and a stay of two days only, 
he returned into the country, and has never since been thirty miles ■ 
from home. He has two boys and four girl& : the eldest of the 
boys, he who has made his appearance in this history, is just como 
from the university, and is one of the finest gentlemen and boat 
scholars of his ago. The second is just going from school, and is 
intended for the church, that being his own choice. His eldest ^ 
daughter is a woman grown, but we must not mention her age. A 
marriage was proposed to her the other day with a young fellow of 
a good estate, but she never would see him more than once ;• “for 
Doctor Harrison,” says she, “told me he was illiterate, and I am 
sure he is ill-natured.” The second girl is three years younger 
than her sister, and the others are yet children. 

Amelia is still the finest woman in England of her ago : Booth 
himself often avers she is as handsome as ever. Nothing can equal 
the serenity of their lives. Amelia declared Jp me, <^he other day, 
that she did not remember to have seen her husb^ind out of hu* 
these ten years ; and upon my insinuating to her, that he had Cao 
best of wives, she answered, with a smile, that she ought to be so, 
for tliat he had made her the happiest of women. 
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1 The Tower of London 

2 Old St. Paul's 

3 Windsor Castle 

4 Tire Miser’s Daughter 

5 The Star Chamber 

6 Rookwood 

7 St. James’ 

8^The Flitch of Bacon 
9 Guy Fawkes 

10 The Lancashire Witches 

11 Crichton 

12 Jack Sheppard 

13 The Spendthrift 

14 Boscobel 

15 Ovingdeaq. Grange 
i6«Men^yn Climero? 

18 Preston Fight 

19 Stanley Brereton 

20 Beau Nash 

21 The Manchester, Rebels 

The Set, in 2 I Volnmes, price 43/- 

AUSTEN,Jane. 

22 Pride and Prejudice 

23 Sense and Sensibility 

24 Mansfield Park 

25 Emma 

26 Northanger Abbey, and 

Persuasion 

The Set, in 5 Volumes, price 10/- 

BRONTE^ Charlotte A. 

27 Jane Eyre 

28 Shirley 

29 Wuthering hjeights 

COCKTON, Henry. 

30 Valentine Vox 

31 Sylvester Sound 

32 Stanley Thorn 


Cdt)PER, Fenimore, 

«33 The Deerslayer 

34 The Pathfinder 

35 The Last of the Mohi- 

cans 

36 ^The Pioneers 

37 The Prairie 

38 The Red Rover 

39 The Pilot 

40 The Two Admirals 

41 The Waterwitch 

42 The Spy 

43 The Sea Lions 

44 Miles Wallingford 

45 Lionel Lincoln 

46 The Headsman 

47 Homeward Bound 

48 The Crater ; or, Vulcan’s 

I'eak 

49 Wing and Wing 

50 Jack Tier 

51 Satanstoe 

52 The Chainbearer 

53 The Red Skins 

54 The Heidenmauer 

55 Precaution 

56 The Monikins 

57 The Wept of Wish-ton- 

Wish 

58 The Ways of the Hour 

59 Mercedes 

60 Afloat and Ashore 

61 Wyandotte 

62 Home as Found (Seqi 

to “ Homeward Bound *') 

63 Oak Openings 

64 The Bravo 

The Set, in 32 Volumes< price 64/- 



NOVELS — antimed. 

DICKENS, Charts. 

65 Sketches by “ 602 ” 

66 Nicholas Nicklelj > 

67 Oliver Twist 

68 Ba'-naby riutige 

69 The<.>!ij Curiosity Shop 

70 Dombey and Son 

71 Grimaldi the Clown, 

will*. CliT'ii: MlusUa- 

lions 

72 Martin Chuzziewit 

73 The Pickwick Papers 

74 David Copperfield 

{Cu’jnTl^lTi) 

75 Pictures from Italy, 

and American Notes 

76 Christmas Books 

DUMAS, Alexandre. 

77 The Three Musket- 

eers 

7d Twenty Years After 
79 Monte Cristo 
So Marguerite de Valois 

81 Chicot, the Jester 

82 Forty-five Guardsmen 

83 Taking the Bastilc 

84 The Queen’s Necklace 

85 The Conspirators 

86 The Regent’s Daughter 

87 Memoirs of a Physician 

88 The Countess de 

Charny 

89 The Vicomte de Bra- 

gclonne, \<)1. i 

90 The Vicomte de Bra- 

gclonne, Vol. 2 

91 The Chevalier de 

Maison Rouge 

The Set, in 15 Yolmui"-, [nice 30/. 

FEERIEK, Miss. 

92 Marriage 

93 The Inheritance 

94 Destiny 


FIELDING, Henry. 

95 ,Tom Jones ^ 

96 Joseph Andrews.' 

97 Aivielia 

GASKELL, Mrs. 

• 98 Mary Barton . • . 

CJ KA iV T, Ji lines, 

99 The Aide de Cairip^ 

100 The Scottish Cavalj?.r^ 

101 Bothwell ^ 

102 One of the Six Hun-’ 

(Irctl \ 

103 Jane Seton 

104 The Yellow Frigate 

105 The Romance of War 

Oli- er Ellis ^ 

107 Mary of 

108 Legends of .he BlacK 

Wiiich 

109 LucyArde;. 

no The Captain of the 

• (luartl 

m Colville of the Guards 

112 The Constable of 

I'^ince 

113 The Dead Tryst 

114 Did She Love Him? 
nS-The Duke of Albany’s. 

IIighl.Tndcrb 

ti 6 Duicie Carlyon 
117 Fairer than a Fairy 
no First Love and Last 

L(*vc 

119 The Girl He Married 
, J20 The King’s Own Bor- 

(lerers 

121 Laura Everingham 

122 Letty Hyde’s Lovers 

123 THfe Loi^ Hermitage 

«• 

IlAUnURTON, Judi(c. 

124 The Clockmaker 

125 The Attache 



NO^ELQ^— 

HUGO, Victor. 

126 L^'Miserables 

127 Notre Dame t 

128 History of a Crime 

129 Ninety-Three 

130 Toilers of the Sea 

131 "By Order of the Kina 

KINGSI.EY, Charks. 

132 Alton Locke 
5S3 Yeast 

LEV'EK. a.irlcs. 

134 Harry Lprrequcr 

135 Charles O'Malley 

136 Jack Hinton 

137 Arthur O’Leary 
’3 Con Crco'i 

^9 ’andy Andy 

140 Rory O’More 

LYTTOk, Lord. 

Vulhor’s Revised Editions cov- 

fjii! iiig L'i’ctaeos lo be I'ounU in IK' dJ.cr 
Edii 10 u. 

141 Pelham 

t ;2 Paul Clifford 
14,; Eugene Aram 

144 Last Days of Pompeii 

145 Rienzi 

146 Ernest Maltravers 

147 Alice ; or, Tlie Mysteries 

148 Night and Morning 

149 The Disowned 

150 Devereux 

151 Godolphin 

152 The Last of theoarons 

153 Leila; Pilgrims of the 

Rhine 

134 Falkland'. Zicti 

155 Zanoni ■* 

156 The Caxtons_, 

157 Harold 

. 158 Lucretia 
i 159 The Coming Race 


Lyt ion, Imn—conUnuti. 
t6o a Strange Story 

161 Kencim Chillingly 

162 Paus,’’"^?''*; »an(l The 

1 launted and the Haunters 

163 My Novel, Vol. i. 

164 Vol. 2. 

165 What will He Do with 

it? Vt'l. T. 

166 What will He Do with 

it? Vol. 2. 

167 The Parisians, Vol. i. 

1 68 Vol 2. 

The Set, in 2S Volumes, price 56/- 

MARRY AT, Captain. 

169 Frank Mildmay 

170 Midshipman Easy 

171 Phantom Ship 

172 Peter Simple 

173 The King’s Own 

174 Newton Forster 

175 Jacob Faithful 

176 The Pacha of many 

Tales 

177 Japhet in Search of a 

Father 

178 The Dog Fiend 

179 The Poacher 

180 Percival Keene 

181 Monsieur Violet 

182 Rattlin, the Reefer 

183 Valerie 

184 Olla Podrida 

The Set, in 16 Vtlumes, price 32/- 

MUUNTENEY-JEPHSON, R. 

185 Tom Bullkley 

186 The Girl he left be- 

hind him 

187 The Roll of the Drum 

PORTER. Jane. 

188 The Scottish Chiefs 

189 The PastorJs Fireside 

190 Thaddeus of Warsaw 



NOVELS — continued. 

REID, Captain Mayne. 

191 The Scalp Hunters 

192 The Rifle P?.ngers • 

193 Trail 

194 The Quadroon 

195 The Headless Horse- 

mail 

196 The Tiger Hunter 

197 The Guerilla Ciiief 

198 Lost Lenore 

199 The White Gauntlet 

200 The White Chief 

201 The Hunter’s Feast 

202 The Half Blood 

203 The Wild Huntress 

204 The Maroon 

205 The Wood Rangers 

206 The Lone Ranche 

The Set, in lO VMlunle^, 32/- 

RICI/ARDSOJV, .<;,tmiieL 

207 Clarissa Harlowe 
ao8 Pamela 

209 SirCharlesGrandison 

SCOTT, Multacl. 

210 Tom Cringle’s Log 

21 1 The Cruise of the 

“ Midge" 

SCOTT, Sir Walter. 

212 Waverley 

213 Guy Mannering 

214 Old Mortality 

215 The Heart of Midlo- 

thian 

216 Rob Roy 

217 Ivanhoe 

218 The Antiquary 

219 Bride of Lammermoor 

220 The Black Dwarf and 

A Legend of Montrose 

221 The Monastery 

222 The Abbot 

223 Kenilworth 


% 

Scott, Sir Waltku — continued. 

224 The Pirate 

225 Tr^e Fortunes of Nigel 

226 P^verM of the Peak 

227 Quentin Durward 
22S St. Rt nan’s Well 

229 Redgauntlet 

230 The Betrothed and 

The Highland Widow 

231 TheTalismanandThe 

Two Drovers , 

232 Woodstock 

2 33 The Fair Maid of Perth 

234 Anne of viieierstein 

235 Count Robert of Paris 

236 The Surgeon’s Daugh- 

ter 

The Set, 111 price 50/- 

SMEDLE Frank. 

237 Frank Fairleg'.*^'^^ 

238 Lewis Arundel 

239 Harry Cov rdale’s 

Cmirlsliij) 

2/10 The Colville Family 

SMOLLE'rT, Tolias. 

241 Roderick Random 

242 Humphry Clinker 

243 Peregrine Pickle 

SUE. Eugene. 

244 The Wandering Jew 

245 TheMysteriesofParis 

Til ACKER A Y'l W. M. 

246 Vanity Fair 

247 Pendennis 

248 The Luck of Barry 

‘ Lyndon 

WARRFJY, Samuel. t 

249 Ten Thousand a Yeaj 

250 The Diary of a latj 

Physician | 








